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Since what unnumbered year 
Hast thou kept watch and ward, 

And o’er the buried Land of Fear 
So grimly held thy guard? 

HENRY HOWARD BROWNELL (1820-72): 
The Sphinx, stanza ii, lines 1—4. 


Egypt, thou knew’st too well 

My heart was to thy rudder tied by th strings, 

And thou shouldst tow me after. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616): 
Antony and Cleopatra (1606—7), Act III, Scene 9, lines 56—8. 


The higher Nilus swells, 

The more it promises: as it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 
And shortly comes to harvest. 


Ibid.: Act II, Scene 7, lines 23—6. 
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To us in western Europe today the Egypt of the Pharaohs is a strangely remote and lost land. The 
temples and pyramids, the creeds and cults of the Nile elude our understanding. A modern mind 
is easily baffled by the apparent confusions and illogicalities of Egyptian religion. For our western 
world to appreciate the civilization of the Nile is hard — the agricultural way of life instead of an 
industrialized society, the belief in the king’s divinity instead of democracy, the worship of animals 
and gloating regard for the mummified dead instead of the far more spiritualized faith of 
Christianity. Factories and machines, swift strides in science and technology, space probes and now 
the treading of the Moon by astronauts all seem to cut us off from Egypt and its early achievements. 
Its culture and its gods, we tell ourselves, belong to a past we have long outgrown. 

REGINALD ELDRED WITT (1903-1980): 
Isis in the Grceco-Roman World 
(London: Thames & Hudson Ltd, 1971), 13—14. 



for 

Stanislawa Dorota 

as a token of a decade 


te spectem suprema mihi cum venerit hora; 
te teneam moriens deficiente manu . . . 

Interea, dum Fata sinunt, iungamus amoves: 
iam veniet tenebris Mors adoperta caput; 
iam subrepet iners cetas, neque amare decebit, 
dicere nec cano blanditias capite. 


ALBIUS TIBULLUS (c. 55-19 BC): 
Elegies (c. 27BC), i/1, lines 59-60 and 69-72. 


Egypt! from whose all dateless tombs arose 
Forgotten Pharaohs from their long repose, 

And shook within their pyramids to hear 
A new Cambyses thundering in their ear; 

While the dark shades of forty ages stood 
Like startled giants by Nile’s famous flood. 

GEORGE GORDON, 6 th LORD BYRON (1788-1824): 
The Age of Bronze (1823), pt. v. 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen, and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW (1807-82): 
The Ladder of St Augustine (1850), 
No. 2 from Flight the First in Birds of Passage, stanza viii. 


She has seen the mystery hid 
Under Egypt’s pyramid: 

By those eyelids pale and close 
Now she knows what Rhamses knows. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING (1806-61): 
Little Mattie (published in Last Poems [1862]), stanza ii, lines 9—12 
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Foreword 


As northward, from its Nubian springs, 

The Nile, for ever new and old, 

Among the living and the dead, 

Its mighty, mystic stream has rolled; 

So, starting from its fountain-head 
Under the lotus-leaves of Isis, 

From the dead demigods of eld, 

Through long, unbroken lines of kings 
Its course the sacred art has held, 

Unchecked, unchanged by man’s devices. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW (1807-82): 
The Golden Legend (1851), Part I. 


The myth of Ancient Egypt, her myriad gods and goddesses, 
magnificent monuments and, not least, her enigmatic and (until 1822) 
undeciphered pictorial script has held sway in the European 
imagination for over two millennia. 

Perhaps the first iconographic contact may be identified in the 
posthumous portrait of Alexander III (the Great) of Macedon that 
appeared as the obverse type (head side) on the silver tetradrachms of his 
erstwhile general, Lysimachus (c. 355—281 BC). Here Alexander is seen 
with the ram’s horn of the god Anton featured as part of his head-dress 
(Colour Plate I), an allusion to the apparent recognition of Alexander 
as the god’s son when he visited the deity’s oracular shrine at the oasis 
of Siwa in Egypt in 332 BC. From that point, Europe has not looked 
back. In Antiquity the Egyptian influence reached its height after the 
defeat of Mark Antony and Cleopatra at the battle of Actium in 31 BC 
and the entry of Octavian (later the emperor Augustus, 27 BC-AD 14) 
as conqueror into Alexandria on 1 August 30 BC. It was not long 
before Egyptian antiquities were making their way to Europe, and even 
massive obelisks were removed to grace circuses in Rome itself. The 
rediscovery of some of these obelisks, all tumbled save one (at the 
Vatican) in Late Antiquity, first by Pope Sixtus V (1585-90) (Colour 
Plate II) and then by other Popes, set a fashion that was not to 
diminish. The ‘traffic’ was not all one way as Roman emperors were 
themselves to appear in the guise of Egyptian pharaohs on temples in 
Egypt (Plates 3 and 4). 

From the Middle Ages onwards the challenge of Egypt’s 
mysterious script found many curious attempts at ‘cracking the code’ 
and, alongside that, Egypt crept into almost every aspect of European 
consciousness and art. It was never to disappear, only at times to 
diminish and then to find a potent revival as concepts changed, not least 
seen in public architecture and funerary monuments which, even if not 
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wholly in the Egyptian taste, often fused Egyptian with Classical motifs. 
In more recent times, the discovery of the tomb of Tutankhamun in 
1922 sparked off a widespread European revival, and repercussions of it 
in smaller vein when objects from the tomb were featured in Paris, and, 
most potently, in the British Museum in 1972 to mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of the discovery. 

It is all these aspects of Ancient Egypt reflected in taste and style 
in Europe and America that Professor Curl has drawn superbly together. 
The value of his study can be immediately recognised and gauged when 
it is realised that the first edition was more than two decades ago, a 
second followed in 1994, and now, revised and brought fully up to date, 
charting the ever-present influence of the Land of the Pharaohs on 
Europe, comes this third edition. It is to be heartily welcomed and 
recommended to all with an interest in Ancient Egypt, Egyptology, and 
Egyptian themes in art, including their influence on so much of out- 
lives in both their physical presence and their place in human 
consciousness. 


PETER A. CLAYTON, FSA: 

author of The Rediscovery of Ancient Egypt: Artists and 
Travellers in the 19 th Century and Chronicle of the Pharaohs 

(see Select Bibliography). 



Preface 


Aeivoi kXekeiv toi /uij^avag AiyiMnoi 

(Truly at weaving wiles the Egyptians are clever). 


zESCHYLUS (525-456 BC): 
Fragments, Frag. 206 in the Loeb Classical Library edition, 
translated by HERBERT WEIR SMYTH 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1926). 

Introduction 

Many architectural styles have been the subjects of studies in recent 
years. 1 The Gothic Revival has spawned a not inconsiderable literature, 2 
for example, and other aspects of Historicism (e.g. Neo-Classicism, the 
Greek Revival, 3 the Italianate style, the Domestic Revival, and the so- 
called Queen Anne style 4 ) have provided architectural historians with 
rich quarries from which to fashion their studies. There have also been 
forays into exoticism and the influence of the East on Western taste 
with studies of Chinoiserie 5 and the craze for ‘Hindoo’ or Indian styles. 6 
Curiously, despite its widespread manifestations and longevity, the 
Egyptian Revival did not receive the attention it deserved until 
relatively recent times, when there was a tremendous surge of interest, 
further prompted by several important exhibitions and the publication 
of various books and papers. 7 This study will attempt to outline the 
history of that Revival, tracing its origins in Antiquity, and chronicling 
its oddly stubborn and surprising persistence throughout the centuries. 

It is a commonly held belief that the Egyptian Revival was a short- 
lived aberration in a period of eclectic revivals following the 
Napoleonic Campaigns in Egypt (1798-1801). Whilst it is true that 
there was indeed a marked increase of interest in the architecture and 
art of Ancient Egypt in the first decades of the nineteenth century 
(sparked partly by French publications, and partly by a desire in both 
England and France to allude to naval and military successes in Egypt 
and Egyptian waters), the history of the Revival spans a much greater 
swathe of time, and leads the student from the present age back to the 


1 CROOK (1987). 

2 See , for example, BROOKS (1999), EASTLAKE (1970), GERMANN (1972), MACAULAY (1975), and 
MCCARTHY (1987). 

3 CROOK (1972). 

4 GIROUARD (1977). 

5 HONOUR (1961). 

6 CONNER (1979). 

7 See for example, CARROTT (1978), CLAYTON (1982), CONNER (Erf.) (1983), CURL (1994a), 
HUMBERT (1989a, 1998), HUMBERT (Erf.) (1996), HUMBERT, PANTAZZI, and ZIEGLER (Eds) 
(1994), SIEVERNICH and BUDDE (Eds) (1989), and other works cited in the Select Bibliography. 
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centuries that saw the rise of Hellenistic culture in the lands of the 
pharaohs and in those of Asia Minor. 

The singular importance of the Alexandrian cults within the 
Roman Empire has been noted by many distinguished historians. 8 No 
student of Taste acquainted with the great collections of antiquities in 
European museums (especially those of Rome itself) can fail to be aware 
of and impressed by the immense amount of material with an Egyptian 
flavour that survives today, 9 although that must represent only part of 
what must have existed in the first three or four centuries of our era. 
Whilst many Egyptian antiquities first arrived in Europe because they 
were associated with the growing cults of the Nilotic deities, that was 
not the only reason why they were so prized. By Cicero’s time (106—43 
BC) many fabulous villas 10 had been built in the landscape around the 
Bay of Naples, and several sumptuous interiors were decorated with 
mural paintings, some showing Nilotic landscapes, Isiac ceremonies, 
and Egyptian Mysteries. However, it would be dangerous to assume that 
such interior decor meant the fortunate owners of such villas were 
devotees of Isis, Serapis, or Nilotic religions, for Roman Egyptomania 
had a secular side, an equivalent, perhaps, of the eighteenth-century 
European fascination for Chinoiserie. Like Cathay to the gentry of 
Rococo Europe, 11 Egypt was exotic to Romans of the Late Republic, 
but perhaps a more accurate comparison would be that of India in 
relation to late eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Britain, 12 for Egypt 
lay within Rome’s sphere of influence, and was to become part of the 
Roman Empire after Octavian’s victories in 30 BC. 

Certainly, by the first century BC, Egypt, and allusions to Egypt, 
were implied in Roman art, and symbols and attributes connected with 
Egyptian cults were depicted to suggest things Nilotic and exotic 
without being in any way associated with worship or religious 
devotions. Some scholars have pointed out that not all inhabitants or 
owners of villas in which Isiac symbols were used decoratively could 
have been adherents of that religion themselves, just as those who lived 
in or owned houses in which Bacchic motifs decorated the walls were 
not necessarily devoted to Bacchus/Dionysus 13 any more than a 
Georgian gentleman, whose dwelling contained rooms featuring 


8 For example DUNAND (1973, 1979), ENGELMANN (1975), GRANDJEAN (1975), HORNBOSTEL 
(1973), KATER-SIBBES and VERMASEREN (1975), LECLANT (1969), ROULLET (1972), 
TAKACS (1995), TRAN TAM TINH (1971, 1972, 1973), DE VOS (1980), and many others listed in 
the Select Bibliography. 

9 See ROULLET (1972) . 

10 ARMS (1970), vii. 

11 HONOUR (1961). 

12 CONNER (1979), 113-53. 

13 SCHEFOLD (1952), 58. 
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pagodas, magots, 14 bamboo, and other motifs associated with China, 
would have been a follower of Confucius or The Buddha. 

After the battle of Actium (31 BC) and the incorporation of Egypt 
as a province within the Roman Empire, Nilotic motifs in Roman 
decorative schemes became more common. In the Aula Isiaca, a room 
in the imperial palace on the Palatine in Rome, the decor was 
Egyptianising Roman work, featuring Egyptian motifs such as the atef 
crown, the sun-disc, urcei, lotuses, and so on, 15 but it should be 
remembered that Augustus (64 BC-AD 14, Emperor effectively from 
27 BC), distrusted ‘oriental’ cults, so the Egyptianising themes were 
probably more associated with the absorption of Egypt than with any 
religious or quasi-religious rites. After all, the Romans, and Augustus in 
particular (Plate 3), were conquerors of Egypt and thus heirs of Egypt 
and all its rich associations. 

Many Ancient Egyptian objects, such as obelisks, were also brought 
to Europe partly because they demonstrated that Egypt had been 
subdued by Rome, and partly because they were admired for their 
esthetic, monumental, mysterious, and exotic qualities. 16 It should be 
remembered that obelisks were foreign to Graeco-Roman art and 
architecture, so the importation of Egyptian obelisks and their re-erection 
in Rome by order of Augustus was clearly a political act. Obelisks, set up 
and newly adorned with inscriptions in Latin, visibly alluded to Roman 
conquest and the Emperor’s claims to power. Once obelisks (and other 
Egyptian artefacts such as lions and sphinxes) had been placed in the 
Roman context they became familiar objects, and took on new 
associations. Obelisks were erected in other cities besides Rome, so 
gradually they became part of the language of Classical architecture and 
decoration. Egypt had entered the Roman public landscape. 17 

It would seem that the cult of Isis was brought to Campania 18 from 
Delos, which was an important point of connection between Italy and 
Alexandria, 19 and by the first century BC was well established. The 
Roman tendency to absorb ideas created an eclecticism in many fields, 
not least in religion, architecture, and decoration: this assimilation of 
foreign intellectual and cultural themes after the defeat of Antony and 
Cleopatra and the consequent annexation of Egypt encouraged the cults 
of Isis and Serapis, and by the middle of the first century AD they were 


14 Small grotesque figures of porcelain, ivory, etc. 

15 ROULLET (1972), 47. 

16 See HABACHI (1978, 1984) and IVERSEN (1968). 

17 TAKACS (1995), 80. 

18 The region of west central Italy bounded by the Apennines, the Sorrentine peninsula, and the River Liris 
(now Garigliano). 

19 TRAN TAM TINH (1964 and 1972), MALAISE (1972a and b and 1984), and DEWANDEL (1941/2). 
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firmly established in the Roman pantheon. Isis’s cult was advanced to the 
status of sacrum publicum 20 and was granted a site in the Campus Martins 
which eventually became the huge Isceum Campense. As certain Roman 
emperors began to adopt the ruling styles of the Ptolemies, Isis and 
Serapis increased in importance, eventually becoming imperial deities. 

With Publius ^Elius Hadrianus (Emperor Hadrian [reigned AD 
117—38]), Egypt played a more important role in the Roman Empire, 
and it shows in the many Egyptianising artefacts of that time that have 
survived. Hadrian was genuinely interested in Egypt, 21 although his 
intellectual curiosity was fired initially by his philhehenism. It should be 
remembered that to the second-century Roman, Alexandria was the 
place where the books, ideas, knowledge, and treasures of the cultural 
past still existed and could be studied, much as, to the early Renaissance 
mind, Constantinople was the city where Classical civilisation was still 
alive and could be rediscovered anew. 22 Hadrian’s 23 great complex at 
Tibur (the Villa Adriana at Tivoli) was a mnemonic of much, but it was 
especially a mnemonic of Alexandria and of Graeco-Egyptian culture. 
The deification and Egyptianisation of Hadrian’s companion, Antinoiis 
(c. AD 110-130), after the latter’s death by drowning in the Nile, 
identified the Bithynian youth with Osiris, and, through his cult, helped 
to promote an Egyptianisation of taste throughout the Empire. 
Hadrian’s interest in things Egyptian created a vogue for collecting 
Egyptian objets d'art or artefacts made in the Egyptian style 24 among the 
population as a whole, and stimulated a second-century Egyptomania as 
remarkable as was that of the early nineteenth century. 25 

Thus the worship of Isis, of Serapis, and of other gods and 
goddesses, together with an undoubted fashion for collecting Egyptian 
ornaments, statues, and other things, ensured not only a steady export 
of Egyptian antiquities to the cities of the Roman Empire, but that such 
antiquities would be copied by artisans working in Europe. Egyptian 
forms, such as the statues of deities, obelisks, lions, sphinxes, pyramids, 
and so on, entered into the language of Roman imperial architecture 
and decoration to an extent that was largely unacknowledged until 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century scholarship 26 redressed the balance. 
It should be remembered that, after the decline of the Empire in the 
West, many such Egyptian or Egyptianising motifs ceased to be 

20 An officially recognised cult permitted to have its ceremonies in Rome. 

21 BIRLEY (1997). 

22 TAKA.CS (1995), 105. 

23 BOATWRIGHT (1987) and HANNESTAD (1988). 

24 Throughout, objects made to look like Egyptian artefacts, but manufactured outside Egypt, will be 
referred to as ‘Egyptianising’. 

25 VERMASEREN (Ed.) (1981). See also VIDMAN (1970). 

26 See Select Bibliography. 
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recognised as having Egyptian connotations at all, so that by the time 
artists of the Middle Ages saw them, their origins were obscure, to say 
the least. Only with the Renaissance did large numbers of antiquities 
with an Egyptian ancestry reappear to be exhibited with other Classical 
objects in the collections of the period. They were greatly prized, for 
the appreciation of ancient works of art grew apace at that time, and 
attempts were made to decipher the mysterious hieroglyphs, which 
nobody in Western Europe could read any more. 27 

It is clear that Egyptian elements were of immense importance 
during the Roman Empire. 28 The many obelisks that grace the squares 
and open spaces of Rome itself, for example, provide evidence of the 
esteem in which these Egyptian objects were held in imperial times 
(although they have only stood on their present sites from the 
Renaissance and Baroque periods) , 29 The collections of Egyptian pieces 
and of Roman works in the Egyptian style in the Vatican and Capitoline 
Museums indicate how widespread were such objects during the Roman 
Empire, and study of the literature dealing with the sites where ancient 
artefacts were discovered reveals that Egyptian cults had a powerful 
influence in imperial Rome. Many of the most spectacular discoveries 
were made on or near the sites of Isiac temples. 30 Some statuary, such as 
that depicting the god Bes, or the representations of the ‘many-breasted’ 
Diana (or Artemis) of Ephesus, startle with their bizarre Asiatic imagery. 
We are often brought up to consider Ancient Rome in the light of a 
pure Classicism, but such a view is unbalanced because the Rome of the 
Emperors was embellished with many items from Egypt and elsewhere, 
and in matters of art and architecture the motifs used became more and 
more eclectic, drawn from every corner of the Empire. 

The impact of Egypt on Renaissance art was very considerable, 
and some notion of the interest generated by Egyptian and 
Egyptianising objects may be gained by a study of collections of 
drawings (notably the Codex Ursinianus in the Biblioteca Vaticana in 
Rome and the Codex Pighianus [drawings by Stephanus Vinandus 
Pighius (1520-1604)] in the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin), whilst statuary 
from Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, especially the Egyptianising telamones 
now in the Sala a Croce Greca in the Museo Vaticano, provided inspiration 
for many artists, including Raphael (Raffaello Sanzio [1483-1520]) and 
Giulio Romano (t.1499-1546). 31 


27 See REYNOLDS (Ed.) (1989), Chapters III, IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII. 

28 For example ROULLET (1972), HORNBOSTEL (1973), and the series Etudes Preliminaires aux Religions 
Orientales dans V Empire Romain. 

29 IVERSEN (1968). 

30 See ROULLET (1972), passim. 

31 PEVSNER and LANG (1956). 
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The threads of Egyptian influences that run through Western 
European civilisation are many and varied. The continuity of an 
Egyptian religion and the revival of the Hermetic Tradition have been 
admirably chronicled by Dr Frances Yates (1899-1981), Dr Reginald 
Eldred Witt (1903-80), Theodor Hopfner (1886-1946), M. Munster, 
N. Martin Persson Nilsson (1874—1967), and others. Particularly inter- 
esting in the illumination of the Marian cultus and its connections with 
Antiquity are the works of Theodor Trede (1833-after 1889), Serafino 
Montorio (d. 1729), St Alfonso Maria de’ Liguori (1696-1787), and 
Hippolytus Marraccius (Ippolito Marracci [1604—75]). 32 Dr Witts mag- 
isterial Isis in the Groeco-Roman World 33 covers the early influence of 
Egyptian cults with enviable erudition and style, and is especially useful 
for its sources: it draws attention to the persistence of an Egyptianising 
religion, and has reminded us of the antiquity of elements in Christian 
liturgies and beliefs that connect our own European civilisation with 
something infinitely older that developed by the banks of the Nile. 34 

Anne Roullets Egyptian and Egyptianizing Monuments of Imperial 
Rom e 35 records systematically in a Catalogue Raisonne those objects that 
once adorned the capital of the Western world, and is essential reading 
for those who wish to pursue the subject. Scholars including Adolf 
Rusch (born 1883), Pierre Saintyves (1870-1935), Frances Yates, Carlos 
Sommervogel (1834-1902), and Rene Taylor have discussed the impor- 
tance of the Hermetic Tradition, especially in relation to the period of 
the Counter-Reformation. 36 The significance attached to Hermetic 
philosophy by Renaissance thinkers is now generally recognised, and 
Dr Frances Yates has shed light on the byways of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century intellectual life in her Giordano Bruno and the 
Hermetic Tradition and The Rosicrucian Enlightenment . 37 The Hermetic - 
Egyptianising elements that recurred from the Renaissance period in 
writings and in illustrations produced an iconography becoming more 
overtly Egyptian after the triumph of the Counter Reformation in 
Central and Southern Europe. A list for further reading is included in 
the Select Bibliography which, though extensive, is by no means exhaus- 
tive. However, the general reader should find there sufficient material to 
facilitate further pursuit of aspects discussed in the text. Eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century stage-design, for example, is a subject in itself, 
and can only be touched on by selected pictures and descriptions. 

32 See Select Bibliography. 

33 WITT (1971). 

34 Ibid., passim. 

35 Published by Brill of Leiden in 1972, it is the most thorough investigation of Egyptian and Egyptianising 
objects known to have existed in Rome at one time or another, and is an indispensable work for any stu- 
dent of the subject. 

36 See Select Bibliography. 

37 See hst of works under YATES in the Select Bibliography. 
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As far as scope is concerned, this book will discuss the Egyptian 
Revival in Western Europe within the last two millennia, but will not 
dwell in detail on the history of the Revival in America, which has been 
admirably covered by the late Professor Richard G. Carrott in his The 
Egyptian Revival. Its Sources, Monuments, and Meaning. 1808-1858 . 38 In 
certain instances there will be an inevitable overlap as sources are 
identical. The courteous help given by Professor Carrott is here 
acknowledged. 

Coherent and consistent threads run through the story of the 
Egyptian Revival from Classical times to the present day and this is an 
attempt to trace them and to demonstrate the manifestations of Egyptian 
art, architecture, and forms in the West. All the known examples will not 
be named, for this is not a catalogue. Furthermore, the work is not 
concerned with the wider aspects of social conditions of each period 
covered. Economic considerations preclude the inclusion of illustrations 
of every item mentioned: it is hoped that the pictures finally selected will 
serve to enhance and explain points in the text. 


The Argument 

This study begins with an outline of how important aspects of Egyptian 
religion were absorbed into Graeco-Roman culture and later into 
European civilisation as a whole. Early manifestations of a vogue for 
Egyptian objects from the time of the Roman Empire will be discussed, 
together with descriptions of the most important forms and images 
associated with the Nilotic religions. The interpretation of 
Egyptianising objects during the proto-Renaissance of the thirteenth 
century in Italy will be mentioned, especially in relation to Cosmati 39 
sphinxes and lions. The rediscovery of Egyptian and Egyptianising 40 
motifs in the Renaissance period will be described, together with the 
great interest in Hermes Trismegistus and the mysteries of Nilotic 
culture that developed in the time of the Humanists. 41 The significance 
of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century attitudes to occultism, alchemy, 


38 CARROTT (1978). 

39 Roman workers of marble in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were known as the Cosmati, from the 
name Cosma, or Cosmas, which recurs in families of craftsmen working with the material at the time. 

40 See footnote 24. 

41 Term much used but rarely explained. It can mean 1. belief in the mere humanity of Christ; 2. devotion 
to human interests, or the character and quality of being human; 3. system of thought concerned with 
purely human (rather than divine or supernatural) interests; 4 . devotion to the study of Grasco-Roman 
languages, antiquities, and literature that came into vogue during the Renaissance; 5. pragmatic devotion 
to studies promoting human culture, putting human interests and the mind of humans first, rejecting beliefs 
in the supernatural or in deities. In art-history terms, 4 is the usual meaning. 
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and the Hermetic Tradition will be outlined. The richness of Marian 
symbolism clearly owes much to that associated with the Egyptian 
goddess Isis. Apparently Baroque inventions, like the celebrated 
Honigschlecket 42 on the altar of St Bernhard in the basilica of Neu- 
Birnau 43 on the northern shore of Lake Constance (the Bodensee) in 
Germany, are similar to Grasco-Roman images of Egyptianising deities 
such as Harpocrates to be found in many European collections. 
Egyptianising elements in the works of Robert Fludd (1574-1637), 
Athanasius Kircher (1602—80), Michael Maier (1569—1622), Free- 
masonic writers, 44 and in iconography will be mentioned. The use of 
Egyptian forms within the Rococo and Neo-Classical periods will be 
sketched in, while the importance of archaeological and scholarly 
correctness after Egyptian buildings and artefacts had been studied in 
detail and published will be stressed. 

An acquaintance with funerary architecture cannot leave the 
Egyptian Revival unnoted, for many mausolea, catacombs, cemetery gates 
and lodges, and designs for tombs owed much to the style. 45 Even the 
pyramidal form of funerary monument that will be familiar from the time 
of Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini (1598—1680) owes its origins to Egyptian 
prototypes. 46 Egyptian motifs in art and architecture were favoured in 
Renaissance designs: Raphael used Egyptianising figures, whilst sphinxes 
and obelisks were commonly found in doorcases and in funerary 
architecture. 47 Egyptian elements recur during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but the rediscovery of Egyptian architecture, 
correctly observed (as in the case of the architecture of Ancient Greece), 
dates from the eighteenth and (especially) nineteenth centuries. Yet even 
before an archaeological approach was adopted, Giovanni Battista Piranesi 
(1720-78) had a complete Egyptianising interior built in Rome as a 
capriccio. 48 The French Academy in Rome produced architects of genius 
who used Egyptian forms in exotic combinations, with a severe Classicism 
(much inflated in scale), and their works abound with references to 
pyramids, obelisks, sphinxes, Egyptian cornices, columns, and details. 49 

The Egyptian Revival in the last two centuries of our era 50 was an 
international movement, and was part of the final phase of Romantic 


42 Honey-sucker. A putto licking his fingers. 

43 See BOURKE (1961), 124—5 and 263. It was by Josef Anton Feuchtmayr (1696-1770). 

44 See CURL (20026). 

45 CURL (2002c). 

46 REYNOLDS (Ed.) (1989), Chapter III. 

47 Ibid. 

48 Illustrated in PIRANESI (1769). 

49 ACADEMIE DE FRANCE A ROME (1976), ACADEMIE DES BEAUX- ARTS (1787-96. 1806, and 
1818-34), and ROSENAU (1953, 1960, and 1976). 

50 That is, within the last two hundred years. 
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Neo-Classicism. 51 The aesthetic ideals of Neo-Classicism tended to 
strive for greater simplicity, grandeur, and massiveness, first by returning 
to the architecture of Ancient Greece, especially the Doric Order, 52 and 
then going back even further to the buildings of Ancient Egypt, just as, 
in the Gothic Revival, the first style to be resurrected was late 
Perpendicular, then Second Pointed, then Middle and First Pointed, 
and finally a synthesis of many styles. 53 Many designers working with 
Neo-Classical forms became fascinated by the problems of designing for 
commemoration (possibly the purest type of architecture as there is no 
problem of daily and changing use with which to contend). The 
‘visionary’ architects of eighteenth-century France 54 employed simple 
geometry, huge blank walls to emphasise the terror and finality of death, 
and Egyptianising motifs for their schemes for cemeteries, mausolea, 
cenotaphs, and memorials. 55 The Egyptian Revival from the eighteenth 
century was partially associated with a funerary tradition and with the 
search for what Etienne-Louis Boullee (1728-99) 56 called architecture 
parlante (architecture expressive of its purpose, capable of arousing a 
powerful emotional response in all who beheld it) . It was also important 
in the search for an architectural expression of the Sublime (the 
eighteenth-century esthetic category associated with terror, power, 
vastness, ruggedness, and the ability to stimulate imagination and the 
emotions. The Sublime is associated with limitlessness, storms, 
waterfalls, a raging sea, mighty mountains, and huge, powerful 
stereometrically pure buildings. In architecture, an exaggerated scale, 
powerful unadorned fabric, and gloomy cavernous structures could be 
classed as Sublime). 57 Perhaps the most lasting legacy of the Revival has 
been the value given to simple, clear, blocky elements by architects and 
architectural critics. It is certain that Otto Wagner (1841-1918), Karl 
Friedrich Schinkel (1781—1841), Willem Marinus Dudok (1884—1974), 
and even the young Frank Lloyd Wright (1869—1959) could not 
have designed many of their buildings (where solid, cubic blocks 
play such an important part) without the precedent of the Egyptian 
Revival and its influence on Neo-Classicism as a whole. 58 The 
memorable images produced by Friedrich Gilly (1772— 1800), 59 Boullee, 


51 See especially ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN (1972), CLAY (1980), HONOUR (1977), 
MEEKS (1966), and TURNER (Ed.) (1996), xxvi, 735-44 

52 PEVSNER (1968), i, 197-211. 

53 CURL (1999 and 2000), 283-4, and (2002 d). 

54 See KAUFMANN (1952). See also KAUFMANN (1933 and 1968). 

55 See ETLIN (1984), and CURL (2002c). 

56 SeeROSENAU (1953, 1960, 1976). 

57 BURKE (1757), TURNER (Ed.) (1996). xxix, 889-91. 

58 See PEHNT (1987): a perceptive paper on the subject. 

59 WATKIN and MELLINGHOFF (1987), 66-70 and passim. 
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Schinkel, 60 Claude-Nicolas Ledoux (1736-1806), 61 and others have been 
admired by architects of the twentieth century, and Schinkel especially 
has had a considerable following. The last’s sets for Mozart’s Die 
Zauberflote 62 are masterpieces in the Egyptian Revival style, 63 
appropriately enough for this partially Freemasonry-inspired Singspiel. 64 
Many pamphlets, frontispieces, and illustrations associated with 
Freemasonry are not guiltless of Egyptian elements. 65 The iconography 
of European Freemasonry, that potent force in the Enlightenment, was 
steeped in Egyptianising design, for Ancient Egypt provided a main 
source of Freemasonic legend and wisdom. 66 Napoleonic discoveries 
brought accurate pictures of Ancient Egyptian art and architecture to 
Europe, and soon a revival of Egyptian styles in architecture made its 
appearance in halls, showrooms, exhibition buildings, factories, cemetery 
lodges, and mausolea. 67 Augustus Welby Northmore Pugin (1812-52) 
lampooned the style in his An Apology for the Revival of Christian 
Architecture in England, 68 for it was used in some of the early commercial 
cemeteries because of its associations with death, and incurred the 
wrath and scorn of that skilled polemicist. 69 

The nineteenth century produced many examples of the Egyptian 
Revival. Buildings, furniture, jewellery, paintings, ornaments, and even 
chimney-pots offer thousands of variations in the style. Egyptianising 
motifs became fashionable in the Victorian period largely through the 
drawings, writings, and photographs of travellers who ventured to the 
Nile. Egypt was a popular goal for the Thomas Cook (1808-92) tours, 
and artists, photographers, and collectors made Egypt familiar. 70 
Victorian jewellery in the Egyptian style, some of it designed by May 
Morris (1862-1938), was sought after, whilst furniture in the Egyptian 
Taste by Liberty, Holman Hunt, and others became popular. Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema (1836—1912) used Egyptianising furniture in 
his paintings, and there are strong Egyptian elements in paintings by 
Edwin Long (1829—91), Sir Edward John Poynter (1836—1919), the 
Hon. John Collier (1850-1934), David Roberts (1796-1864) (mostly 


60 BERGDOLL (1994), and SNODIN (Ed.) (1991). 

61 VIDLER (1990). 

62 K.620 of 1791. 

63 THIELE (1823). 

64 Like an opera, but with spoken German dialogue between musical numbers instead of recitative. 

65 See CURL (20026). 

66 See TERNER (2001). 

67 CARROTT (1978), CONNER (Ed.) (1983), HUMBERT, PANTAZZI, and ZIEGLER (Eds) (1994), 
HUMBERT (Ed.) (1996), HUMBERT (1989a and 1998), and see Select Bibliography. 

68 PUGIN (1843). 

69 CURL (2000c), 103-7. 

70 CLAYTON (1982). 
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fine topographical work), 71 and William Holman Hunt (1827—1910). 
Ceramics and glass in the Egyptian Taste proliferated, and fakes and 
forgeries of ‘original’ Ancient Egyptian work were produced on a 
massive scale. At the end of the century the pictures by Arnold Bocklin 
(1827-1901) 72 and his circle contain several Egyptian Revival elements, 
notably in the variations on the ToteninseP theme. 

In the twentieth century there have been further outbreaks of 
Egyptomania, the most spectacular occurring after the discovery of the 
tomb of the Pharaoh Tutankhamun in 1922. The famous Exposition des 
Arts Decoratifs et Industries Modernes in Paris in 1924-5 stimulated more 
Egyptianising themes in architecture, furniture design, interiors, 
jewellery, ceramics, and ornament, and gave its name to the style known 
as Art Deco, which exploited stepped forms, the chevron, bright 
primary colours, and rich materials, prompted by the discovery of 
Tutankhamun’s treasures. 74 Cinemas, and even factories, acquired exotic 
plumage in the 1920s and 1930s, 75 and films featuring Cleopatra and 
Ancient Egypt, culminating in the massive movie with Elizabeth Taylor 
as the Queen in the 1960s, encouraged revivals of the Revival. 76 The 
success of the Tutankhamun travelling exhibition in Europe and 
America aroused further interest in the Nile style. 

The Egyptian Revival has had a longer life than most people 
suppose. This study will discuss a recurring theme in the history of 
Taste, how Ancient Egypt was the inspiration for design motifs in the 
West, and will describe the sources of the Revival, its influences, and its 
physical manifestations. The inspiration 77 of Egyptian art and 
architecture is not yet dissipated: the ways in which Egyptianisms have 
permeated the West are many, and this study will attempt to show that 
Egypt provided some of the most important influences that are central, 
rather than peripheral to our culture. The book has been written in the 
belief that Ancient Egyptian religion, art, and architecture have 
profoundly affected Grasco-Roman and Christian civilisations in ways 
that, to a very great extent, have been grossly underestimated by 
historians and commentators: it will outline some of the most 
important examples of such influences, and will trace an extraordinary 
and persistent thread that leads back to the ancient cultures of the Nile. 


71 CLAYTON (1982), and GUITERMAN and LLEWELLYN (1986). 

72 PALMA and NUZZI (Eds) (1980). 

73 The Isle of the Dead of 1880. 

74 DUNCAN (1988), HILLIER and ESCRITT (1997), and BENTON, BENTON, and WOOD (Eds) (2003). 

75 ATWELL (1981), HITCHMOUGH (1992). 

76 HUMBERT (1989<j). 

77 See CONNER (Ed.) (1983). 
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CHAPTER I 


Egypt and Europe 

The Idea of Egypt in the European Mind; The Isiac Religion; The Absorption of 
Egyptian Religion into the Graeco-Roman World; Obelisks; The Isaeum Campense; 
Pyramids; Epilogue 


It flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands, 

Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream, 

And times and things, as in that vision, seem 
Keeping along it their eternal stands, — 

Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 

That roamed through the young earth, the glory extreme 

Of high Sesostris, and that southern beam, 

The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands. 

JAMES HENRY LEIGH HUNT (1784-1859): Sonnet - A Thought of [sic] the Nile, lines 1-8, 
from The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt (London: Edward Moxon, 1832), 211. 


I am She that is the natural Mother of all things. Mistress and Governess of all the Elements, the 
Initial Progeny of Worlds, Chief of the Powers Divine, Queen of Heaven, the Principal of the 
Gods Celestial, the Light of the Goddesses. At My Will the Planets of the Air, the wholesome 
Winds of the Seas, and the Silences of Hell be disposed. My Name, My Divinity, is adored 
throughout all the World, in divers manners, in variable Customs, and in Many Names, for the 
Phrygians call me the Mother of the Gods; the Athenians, Minerva; the Cyprians, Venus; the 
Candians, Diana; the Sicilians, Proserpina; the Eleusians, Ceres; some Juno, others Bellona, others 
Hecate; and principally the Ethiopians who dwell in the Orient, and the Egyptians, who are 
excellent in all kinds of ancient Doctrine, and by their proper Ceremonies accustom to worship 
Me, do call Me Queen Isis. Behold, I am come to take pity on thy Fortune and Tribulation! 
Behold, I am present to favour and aid thee! Leave off thy weeping and lamentation, put away all 
thy sorrow, for behold the healthful day which is ordained by my Providence. Therefore be ready 
and attentive to My Commandment . . . 

And know thou this of certainty, that the residue of thy Life until the Hour of thy Death shall be 
bound and subject to Me . . . Thou shalt live Blessed in this World, thou shalt live, glorious by My 
Guidance and Protection . . . And know thou that I will prolong thy days above the time that the 
Fates have appointed and the Celestial Planets ordained. 

LUCIUS APULEIUS: (c.AD 125-C.170): Metamorphoses, Book XI. 

Based on the translation by WILLIAM ADLINGTON of 1566. 
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The Idea of Egypt in the European Mind 

Egyptological collections in museums throughout the Western world have 
made artefacts of Ancient Egypt familiar to us all. Mummified bodies, 
coffins, sculptures, hieroglyphic inscriptions, and stylised paintings are 
immediately recognisable as having derived from the lands of the Nile. 
Nowadays, with instant communication, ease of travel, and an immense 
treasury of published works, photographic images, and archaeological 
discoveries readily available, it might be thought that mysterious Egypt - 
the land of the pharaohs, where strange deities presided over a theology of 
immense complexity - has become less remote. Yet we find those dried 
bodies, the staring eyes of the painted masks, the ‘Canopic’ jars with their 
grisly contents, fascinating and rather terrible, as they await the call to a 
Resurrection that has never happened. The plundered tombs, the mighty 
pyramids, the ruined temples, and the weather-beaten Sphinx move us with 
their antiquity, their curious aura, their gigantic scale, and their brooding, 
massive solemnity. A realisation that a rich and powerful civilisation, with 
an enormous legacy of architecture, art, and artefacts, has vanished, and that 
its meaning and beliefs have ceased, apparently, to impinge on 
contemporary life, is food for gloomy thoughts. 

And yet all is not as it seems. The civilisation of the West that 
developed from the Graeco-Roman world, from the elaborate organisation 
of the Christian Church and its close connections with secular power and 
the legitimising of that power, and from the vast cultural stew of the lands 
around the Mediterranean Sea, drew heavily on the religion of Ancient 
Egypt, a fact that is often ignored, glossed over, or claimed as ‘exaggerated’ 
by commentators. Throughout the Graeco-Roman world Egyptian deities 
were worshipped, and they exercised an enormous influence on other 
faiths, notably Christianity. It may be this that has led historians (who ought 
to be objective) to shy away from the obvious. 

It is well known that trading relations between Egypt and the Greek 
world were established from the second half of the second millennium BC. 
Homer (/?. eighth century BC), in the Odyssey, tells us of the visit to Egypt 
of Menelaus, 1 and Greeks secured settlements in Egypt from around the 
seventh century BC. Herodotus (c.490-c.425 BC) travelled in Egypt and left 
us an extremely valuable account in his Histories, which were subsequently 
regarded as prime sources by later writers, including Diodorus Siculus (Jl. 
c.60-30 BC) and Strabo (64 BC-after AD 24). The Greeks were aware of 
the antiquity of Egyptian civilisation, and were impressed by its religion, 


1 The Legend of ‘The Egyptian Helen’, the subject of Die dgyptische Helena, an opera (premiered at Dresden 
in 1928) by Hugo von Hofmannsthal (1874—29), with music by Richard Strauss (1864-1949). 
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buildings, and customs: even more important, however, was the awe with 
which Egypt was regarded, for it was seen as the repository of all ancient 
wisdom. Greek intellectuals visited Egypt at least as early as the seventh 
century BC: Thales of Miletus (//. c.600 BC), the famous astronomer and 
scientist, has been credited with the organisation of geometry after studying 
Egyptian methods of land-measurement; there were Greek settlements in 
Egypt, notably at Naukratis; and it is clear from numerous Greek and Latin 
graffiti that tourists were no strangers to Egypt in Classical Antiquity. 

Egyptian architecture developed very early, and evolved certain forms 
that remained more or less constant in their basic elements throughout the 
millennia. It was a massive columnar and trabeated architecture, with a lim- 
ited range of capitals (bud, papyrus, palm-leaf, volute, etc. 2 ), and a simple 
entablature, usually consisting of a lintel (architrave), torus-moulding, and 
gorge-cornice 3 . Ornament featured stylised versions of the lotus (both bud 
and flower), 4 papyrus (bud and plant), 5 and palm (which influenced Greek 
ornament in turn), 6 whilst there are columns at Beni-Hasan and Deir-el- 
Bahari that suggest a prototypical Greek Doric Order (associated, in the case 
of the Beni-Hasan tombs, with rock-cut segmental ceilings). 7 The Ancient 
Egyptian rock-cut tombs at Beni-Hasan have sixteen-sided columns in antis, 
slightly tapering towards the top and separated from the lintels by abaci: pro- 
jecting cornices over have representations of beam-ends carved out of the 
solid rock. In basic arrangement, rock-cut tombs in Lycia, Arcadia, and 
Macedonia have similarities to those of Beni-Hasan, 8 and it is not unlikely 
that there was some transportation of architectural ideas, although the geom- 
etry of formal spaces sheltering a dead body would appear to have been 
arrived at independently by a number of civilisations. 9 Perhaps more intrigu- 
ing is the appearance of Egyptian decorative motifs in Greek art and archi- 
tecture. Palm-motifs occur in the capitals of the Tower of the Winds in 
Athens; 10 the Egyptian decorated bell-capital suggests an archaic Corinthian 
capital; Egyptian wall-paintings and capitals featuring the lotus suggest the 
essential form of the Ionic capital; the anthemion as a design is not all that 
far removed from the stylised lotus-flower; antefixa, in Greek architecture, 
recall some Egyptian painted work; whilst sphinxes and other composite 
creatures are not uncommon in Hellenistic and Roman designs. 11 


2 See Select Glossary, under capital. See also PHILLIPS (2002). 

3 See Select Glossary for descriptions and illustrations. 

4 Ibid. See also PHILLIPS (2002). 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

I See CLAYTON (1982), for illustrations. 

8 See KURTZ and BOARDMAN (1971), passim, for descriptions of Greek tombs. 

9 See DINSMOOR (1950), 58-9, 124-216, 328 and STATHAM (1950), 10-16, 43, 46, 55, 56. 

10 See Select Glossary, under capital. 

II For descriptions and explanations of the Classical Orders see CURL (1999, 2000) and CURL (2001a). 
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If some consider Egypt to be the possible source of the Doric Order, 
the origins of the Ionic Order are more markedly from the Southern 
Mediterranean area. 12 The characteristic volute or scroll-capital may have been 
derived from the Egyptian lotus, and there are similarities to Mycenaean scroll- 
work. Early capitals of the proto-ionic type in Cyprus, Lesbos, Naukratis, and 
Neandria 13 have volutes that are probably derived from vegetation, with 
palmettes interposed. The Ionic Order was particularly favoured in Asia 
Minor, and the most celebrated buildings in which it was used were the 
temples of Artemis at Ephesus and the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 14 Henry 
Heathcote Statham (1839-1924) pointed out that there is a quasi-Asiatic 
stamp 15 about the Ionic Order. It might also be observed that the slight batter 
of the doorway of the north portico of the Erechtheion in Athens and in other 
Ionic buildings also recalls Egyptian architecture, especially the pylon-tower 
form. In Egyptian temples, capitals, decorated with papyrus, lotus, bud, or 
combinations of these, are usual. In some cases, however, the capitals are 
replaced by the face of the goddess Hathor with drooping sacerdotal hood 
repeated four times at the top of each column. 16 

The Egyptians themselves demonstrated an archaeological approach to 
their own past, notably in the Sa'ite period (664-525 BC), when there was 
a conscious revival of earlier art-forms, and much restoration of existing 
artefacts and buildings. 17 From 332 BC, following the overthrow of the 
Persian monarchy by Alexander III, ‘the Great’ (356-323 BC), Macedonian 
Greeks known as the Ptolemies 18 ruled Egypt, and Alexandria became the 
most important centre of Greek culture. The key to the remarkable early 
spread of the Egyptianising cults was Alexander, who was closely identified 
with Zeus- Ammon (Colour Plate I), with Osiris, and with Dionysus, as 
well as himself becoming heir to the pharaohs. 19 When Alexander 
conquered Egypt, the ancient deities gained a new and potent influence 
throughout the Hellenistic world. Unlike many conquerors, Alexander did 
not attempt to superimpose his own culture or to obliterate the indigenous 
civilisation. Like Napoleon, Alexander brought scholars with him to study 
and interpret the riches of the Nile Valley, and, as a result, Egypt was to 
contribute an enormous amount to Hellenistic culture. The founding of 
the great city of Alexandria was to be associated with a harbour presided 
over by Isis Pharia, and the new capital was to become a fountain-head from 
which an Egyptianised Hellenistic civilisation would flow. 


12 DINSMOOR (1950), passim. 

13 See also Select Glossary of the present work, under capital. 

14 Two of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. 

15 STATHAM (1950), 65. 

16 See Select Glossary under capital, and see CLAYTON (1982), for illustrations. 

17 CLAYTON (1982), 7-8. 

18 HORNBLOWER and SPAWFORTH (1996), 1271-3. 

19 Ibid., 57-9. 
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The early death of the god-like Alexander caused the elevation of 
Ptolemy I Soter (323-282 BC), who transformed Alexandria into a 
splendid metropolis, and encouraged the cult of the Graeco-Egyptian 
hybrid god Serapis (or Sarapis), probably in order to help unify the country 
after the disruptions of conquest. It was during his reign that the cult of Isis 
began to spread outside Egypt, and spread in spectacular fashion. Ptolemy’s 
son, by Berenice, Ptolemy II Philadelphus (282-246 BC), who ruled jointly 
with his father from 285 to 282 BC, followed the precedents of pharaonic 
Egypt and married his own sister, Arsinoe, who was closely identified with 
Isis. 20 Under this Pharaoh, Nilotic culture and religion were exported to 
Italy, Asia Minor, and Greece, and fine new temples were built at Phils 
dedicated to Isis and Osiris. 21 Significantly, the architecture at Phils was 
Egyptian, not Greek, and, in any case, as has been mentioned above, there 
had been a long history of the revival of Ancient Egyptian architecture in 
Egypt itself (notably under Psammeticus I [664-610 BC] of XXVI 
Dynasty) in which Greeks had been involved, for many Greek mercenaries 
joined forces with the Egyptians to restore the independence and power of 
Egypt, and close connections with Greece were forged. Traditional art, 
architecture, and religion were revived to emphasise cultural continuity as 
well as national identity. The Greek colony of Naukratis was founded in the 
reign of Psammeticus I, and some strange mixtures of Greek and Egyptian 
art have been found at Saqqara and elsewhere. A Carian grave-stele of 
550-530 BC, for example, has a segmental head, and is decorated with 
incised carvings: at the top of the stele, following the line of the segmental 
head, are the vulture’s wings with sun-disc and urcei above images of a man 
taking leave of a woman that are entirely East Greek in style (Plate 1). This 
stele is one of the earliest surviving instances in which a purely Egyptian 
motif appears with a representation of figures that are purely Greek. 22 

Egyptian art and architecture were certainly conservative, but the 
conscious Egyptian Revival of the Sai'te period set the precedent for what 
was to follow. Phils acquired buildings in the reigns of the native Pharaohs 
of XXX Dynasty (380-343 BC), Nectanebo I and II, in the Ptolemaic 
(Hellenistic) period (332-30 BC, notably in the reign of Ptolemy XII Neos 
Dionysus [80-51 BC]), and in the reigns of the Roman Emperors Augustus 
(27 BC-AD 14) and Trajan (AD 98-117). At Phils additions made by the 
Romans showed Augustus and Tiberius (AD 14-37) offering myrrh, 
incense, and other gifts to Isis and her family. To a certain extent the whole 
group of buildings erected at Phils must be regarded as Revivalist. 


20 HORNBLOWER and SPAWFORTH (1996), 1272 and WITT (1971), 46-8. 

21 WITT (1971), 46-8. 

22 MASSON, MARTIN, and NICHOLLS (1978). The Author is grateful to Dr Nicholls for discussing this 
stele in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, with him. 
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Plate 1 Incised Carian grave-stele of c. 550-530 BC 
showing the Egyptian winged sun-disc (or globe) with 
ursei over a man taking leave of a woman. The wings, 
globe, and uraei are Egyptian in style, whilst the style of 
the drawing of the figures is Greek, demonstrating the 
fusion of motifs in Antiquity (Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, Exhibit No. E.l. 1971. Official 
Photograph No. FMK 1201). 


The temple complex of Horus at Edfu (237-57 BC) was begun by 
Ptolemy III Euergetes 1 (246-221 BC); the main temple was completed by 
Ptolemy IV Philopater (221-205 BC) in 212; the hypostyle hall was built 
under Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II (ruled jointly [170-164 BC] with Ptolemy 
VI Philometor and Cleopatra II, then alone [164-163 and 145-124 BC], 
and finally with Cleopatras II and III [124-116 BC]); and the pylon-towers 
were added by Ptolemy XII in 57 BC. Dendera, dedicated to the cow- 
goddess Hathor, acquired its splendid temple (110 BC-AD 68) from the 
reign of Ptolemy IX Soter II (116-107 and 88-80 BC), and was added to 
by his successors, including Cleopatra VII (51-30 BC) (Plate 2). 23 
Subsequently, the Roman Emperors Tiberius, Caligula (37-41), Claudius 
(41-54), and Nero (54-68) added to the embellishment of the complex, 
whilst Domitian (81-96), Nerva (96-98), and Trajan are celebrated in 
hieroglyphs in the entrance-pylon. 24 Augustus himself was depicted in his 
Mammisceum (Birth- or Incarnation-House) at Dendera as a completely 
Egyptianising figure (Plate 3), and at Kom Ombo Tiberius is shown with 
bowls containing the crowns 25 of Upper and Lower Egypt (Plate 4). 


23 For a brief resume of the Ptolemies, see HORNBLOWER and SPAWFORTH (Eds) (1996), 1271-3. 

24 LEPSIUS (1849—59) illustrates and describes these. 

25 See Select Glossary. 
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Plate 2 Cleopatra VII (51—30 BC) presenting her son ‘Cassation’ (Ptolemy XV Ccesar [44—30 
BC]) (the two figures on the left) to some Egyptian deities, including Isis, Re-Herakhte, Osiris, 
Horus, and Mut. Cleopatra shakes a sistrum and holds a menat, whilst Ccesarion offers incense. This 
carving is on the rear wall of the Ptolemaic temple at Dendera, and dates from the fourth decade BC. 
The graceful and sensuous figures of the queen and the goddess should be compared. It is clear from this 
and other carvings that the identification of Ptolemaic royalty with Ancient Egyptian deities was 
complete. The process was to continue when Egypt fell to Rome (PAC) . 


Plate 3 The Roman Emperor Augustus (21 BC- 
AD 14) in his Birth- or Incarnation House 
(Mammisseum) at Dendera presenting the sun on 
its horizon to Hathor. He wears the nemes head- 
dress with additional ornaments including the ram’s 
horns of Khnum with ursei, the crown of Lower 
Egypt, and a triple arrangement of discs, plumes, 
etc., so his complete Egyptianisation is clear, but not 
surprising, given that, once Egypt nominally became 
part of the Roman Empire when Octavian became 
Augustus in 21 BC, it had a peculiar status: it was 
governed from Rome, yet was regarded as part of the 
Emperor’s personal estates. It was the single most 
important granary of the Empire, and no member of 
the imperial family or of the Senate could visit Egypt 
without the personal permission of the Emperor. 
Furthermore, the deification of Roman Emperors was 
closely associated with Egyptian precedent (PAC) . 
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Plate 4 The Emperor Tiberius (AD 14—37), 
wearing the atef crown further embellished with 
ram’s horns and mxi, presenting two small 
bowls containing the white crown of Upper 
Egypt (right) and the red crown of Lower Egypt 
to a deity. From a column at the temple of Kom 
Ombo (PAC). 


Now Ptolemaic Egyptian architecture such as that mentioned above, 
although still in a recognisable traditional Egyptian style, had a refinement 
and elegance that had affinities with Classical Graeco-Roman designs. At 
Elephantine, for example, there was an unusual type of building consisting 
of a cella with seven columns square on plan on either side, and two 
columns circular on plan set between the square columns at each end: the 
whole was placed on a high podium, and was crowned with a simple coved 
cornice (Plate 5). At some time in the 1820s the Elephantine temple 
appears to have been destroyed, but fortunately it was recorded by the 
French surveyors preparing plates for the great Description de VEgypte, which 
will be described later. 26 

The simple, square column was also used at the huge mortuary- 
temple of Queen Hatshepsut (1479 BC-1458 BC) at Deir-el-Bahari 
(c.1473 BC-c. 1458 BC), designed by Senmut (or Senenmut). The 
composition has long ranges of these square columns, massive ramps joining 
the main levels, and is symmetrical (Colour Plate III). It had a 
considerable influence on the stripped Classicism of the twentieth century, 
notably some of the works of Albert Speer (1905-81 - e.g. the Party 
Congress Grounds at Niirnberg [from 1934]), and on the Neo-Classical 
architects K. F. Schinkel and Alexander ‘Greek’ Thomson. 


26 COMMISSION DES SCIENCES ET ARTS D’EGYPTE (1809-28). 
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Plate 5 

(Top left) Plan, elevation, and two papyrus capitals (one is on the right,) from the temple at Syene 
(Aswan), showing a typical Ptolemaic arrangement of battered walls, coved cornice (or gorge-cornice) with 
winged globe and ursei, and four columns with papyrus capitals arranged almost in antis, with pluteus. 
(Centre) View of the Isle of Elephantine and its environs. The small plan above the view is that of 
‘a ruined edifice’ at Syene. 

(Bottom) Perspective view of the southern temple at Elephantine showing the peripteral square 
columns set on a high podium on the long sides, with in antis arrangement of circular columns with bud 
capitals, all supporting a simple coved cornice. Repetitive square columns with Grcecianised detail based 
on those of the choragic monument of Thrasyllus in Athens (see Select Glossary) became elements more 
favoured by certain architects of the Neo-Classical period, notably Karl Friedrich Schinkel and Alexander 
‘Greek’ Thomson, and so demonstrated how Egyptian and Greek motifs fused and became one. 

(Top right) Plan and elevation of the northern temple at Elephantine showing the peripteral 
arrangement of square columns along the flanks with circular columns at each end in antis, high 
podium, and coved cornice (From Description, A, Vol. 1, pi. 38, GB/SM). 
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The Ptolemaic Empire forged links over a wide geographical area. In 
Alexandria cultural life flourished, and a great museum and library, presided 
over by Isis and Serapis, were established. Egyptian deities were accorded 
the same status as that of the Greek gods and goddesses. Gradually, however, 
the Greeks themselves became Egyptianised, and many deities mingled by 
a curious process of syncretism that was a feature of the Graeco-Roman 
world. Greek rule came to a close after the Battle of Actium in 31 BC, after 
which the last Queen, Cleopatra VII, committed suicide, and Egypt was 
annexed by Rome in 30 BC, although its status was rather odd in that it 
was retained as a favoured province by Augustus, who began a process of 
moving monuments within Egypt, and also removing monuments (such as 
obelisks) to beautify Alexandria and Rome itself. Even Augustus became 
Egyptianised (despite his antipathy to ‘oriental’ cults), and his deification 
was yet another aspect of how potent was the theology of the ancient deities 
of the Nile (Plate 3). 

Not only obelisks, jewellery, statuary, and objets d’art were imported 
by Rome: one of the most significant catalysts for Roman enthusiasm for 
things Egyptian was to be the Egyptian religion when the worship of the 
deities Isis and Serapis was publicly sanctioned among the sacra publica, and 
the deities were recognised as denizens of the Roman polytheistic 
pantheon. 27 This momentous event only became possible when the lands of 
the eastern Mediterranean became politically integrated with the Empire. 
Once that occurred, Roman artists began to manufacture objects in the 
manner of Egyptian artefacts, and a Classical Egyptian Revival began. 
However, there had been a major catastrophe earlier when Gaius Julius 
Caesar (100-44 BC) took Alexandria in 47 BC, for the great library 
attached to the huge temple of Serapis (Osiris) there was burned, and many 
works were destroyed, including the mighty History of Egypt by Manetho {ft. 
280 BC) which Ptolemy I Soter had commissioned. A further disaster 
occurred when the Emperor Theodosius I (AD 388-95) ordered the 
closure (389) of all non-Christian temples through the Roman Empire and 
two years later the Christian prelate of Alexandria, Theophilus (Patriarch 
AD 385-412), vigorously suppressed Egyptian paganism and was 
instrumental in destroying the great temple of Serapis at Alexandria, 
marking the end of religious toleration in the Empire (and incidentally also 
destroying many ancient texts stored in the library of the Serapeion). Earlier, 
Theophilus had ordered the Serapeion at Menouthis, north-east of 
Alexandria, to be destroyed, but, interestingly, the nearby temple of Isis 
Medica was temporarily spared. However, despite the destruction of the 


27 TAkACS (1995), 127. 
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Alexandrian Serapeion, part of the library (Sarapiana) building, which 
formed part of the temple structure, seems to have survived for a time, and 
was still used by pagan scholars such as Hypatia, the woman learned in 
astronomy, mathematics, and philosophy, and an important teacher of 
Neoplatonist philosophy. Hypatia was torn to pieces in AD 415 by an 
infuriated mob of Christian zealots at the instigation of their leader, Cyril 
(Bishop of Alexandria from 412 to 444), whose polemics point to a 
continuing vitality of the pagan cults in Egypt in the fifth century of our 
era. He suppressed the cult of Isis at Menouthis by translating thither the 
supposed relics of Sts Cyrus and John, but, as we shall see, Isis was not that 
easy to obliterate. 28 After all, the Gnostics argued that Isis and the Virgin 
Mary shared the same characteristics, and Cyril would have been all too 
aware of that when he was vigorously promoting the official adoption of 
the Church of the dogma of Panagia-Theotokos, the All-Holy Virgin Mother 
of God, at the Council of Ephesus in 431. 29 

Eventually, the Christian zealots had their odious way, and literary 
works that had survived the tragedy of 47 BC were consumed by fire. Thus 
a vast legacy of pharaonic and Ptolemaic Egypt was lost to the world, and 
the hieroglyphic script, still understood and used by certain cults, quickly 
became mysterious and unreadable, although we know that as early as the 
reign of Claudius hieroglyphs were being used to suggest Egypt, but meant 
nothing, so they were bogus or pseudo-hieroglyphs. By around AD 450 it 
would seem that virtually nobody could read the Ancient Egyptian texts, 
while an immense amount written in Greek about Ancient Egypt was lost. 
Egypt began to become infinitely remote, mysterious, and elusive. 

Once Egypt fell to the Arabs in AD 640, the land and its buildings 
became even more mysterious and inaccessible: it was a legendary place, the 
seat of ancient mysteries lost in time, with important Biblical associations 
evident in the tales of Moses, Joseph, and, of course, the Flight to Egypt. A 
few intrepid pilgrims ventured into Egypt, but the difficulties were 
immense, and such was the extortion practised by the new masters there 
that hardly anybody bothered to travel in the lands of the Nile for many 
centuries. 

Hieroglyphs were known from the obelisks that could still be seen in 
Rome, but it appears their meaning was quickly forgotten, even in the first 
decades of our era. So Egypt entered into the European mind as an 
inaccessible land, where ancient esoteric knowledge once could be tapped, 
and where legend and Biblical stories mingled in a heady brew. It was an 
enticing subject for speculation, mythology, and scholarship. 


28 See WITT (1971), 185-97, for further illumination. 

29 Ibid., 185. 
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The Isiac Religion 

No consideration of Egyptian influences in Europe can afford to ignore Isis, 
the Great Goddess, Mother of the God, Queen of Heaven, who was wise 
and cunning, infinitely patient, and life-giving, able even to resurrect the 
dead. Her legacy to European civilisation is immense, and her presence, in 
attributes and symbols, in religion and philosophy, in architecture, art, and 
design, and in the Christian Church, is very real. She helped to remove the 
particularist 30 aspects that had survived in the Christian Church, and, by her 
femininity and oecumenical appeal, she became loved and revered. The 
devotion she inspired in ancient times throughout the Graeco-Roman 
world was enormous, and that devotion is still obvious, even in parts of 
Western Europe. She is the key to an understanding of the thread that joins 
our own time to the distant past, and which explains a great deal within the 
cultural heritage of the Western European tradition. 

The role that the culture of Ancient Egypt played in the development 
of Western civilisation is not often recognised, even though the importance 
of the cult of Isis in Alexandria and in Italy has long been known. 31 There 
are probably two main reasons for this: first, the images of Egyptian deities 
look very foreign to European eyes; and, second, an acknowledgement of 
how remarkably complete was the absorption of the Isiac religion in the 
Roman Empire would seriously weaken the unique claims of Christianity. 
Yet, as will be seen, there were countless objects made in Europe in an 
Egyptianising style, while the Great Goddess herself was Europeanised in 
her imagery. Furthermore, the resemblances between Isis and the Virgin 
Mary are far too close and numerous to be accidental. There can, in fact, 
be no question that the Isiac cult was a profound influence on other reli- 
gions, not least Christianity. As Dr Witt has noted, 32 the more we probe the 
mysterious cult of the goddess Isis, the greater that goddess appears in his- 
torical terms: Isis was a familiar deity in the cosmopolitan cities of Rome 
and Alexandria, in the towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum, in the city- 
states of the Hellenistic period (c.323-end of the first century BC) in Asia 
Minor, and throughout Gaul, whilst there was an important Isiac temple in 
Roman Londinium. She cannot be ignored or wished out of existence, nor 
can it be assumed that one day in the fifth century of our era she simply 
vanished from the hearts and minds of men. 


30 Particularism was the doctrine that Divine Grace is provided for or offered to a selected part of humanity, 
or an elite. 

31 The Author records his gratitude to Mr Peter A. Clayton for his help with many things Egyptian. 

32 WITT (1971), 11. Dr Witts monograph offers a conspectus of the Isiac religion in its entirety in one 
scholarly volume, and builds upon the early foundations set down by BERGMAN, GRIFFITHS, 
GRIMM, HOPFNER, LAFAYE, MERKELBACH, MUNSTER, and TRAN TAM TINH, and others 
whose works are cited in the Select Bibliography of the present work. The Author acknowledges his debt 
to Dr Witt, as well as to the studies mentioned above: he is also grateful to Mr Stanley Baron and Thames 
& Hudson Ltd for permission to quote from Dr Witt’s copyright work. 
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Isis was the ruler of shelter, of heaven, of life: her mighty powers 
included a unique knowledge of the eternal wisdom of the gods, and she 
was well-versed in guile. Her tears shed for her murdered brother and con- 
sort, Osiris, caused the waters of the Nile to flood, so she was associated 
with rebirth and with the resurrection of the dead, 33 for the river that seemed 
to die, like Osiris, was ‘reborn as the living water’. 34 Every pharaoh was 
understood to be a reincarnation of Horus, 35 and was therefore the offspring 
of Isis, the mother-goddess, who could not die, was incorruptible, and was 
closely involved in the resurrection and re-assembly of the dead. 36 She was 
the sacred embodiment of motherhood, yet was known as the Great 
Virgin, 37 an apparent contradiction that will be familiar to Christians. Isis, 
as the goddess of procreation, had many symbols, the most startling of which 
(the cow) she shared with Hathor. 38 Enthusiasts who have pursued the 
Marian cult us of the Christian Church, and who are familiar with the works 
of Hippolytus Marraccius and St Alfonso Maria de’ Liguori, 39 will recog- 
nise the young heifer as a symbol of the Virgin Mary, whose crescent-moon 
on many paintings of the post-Counter Reformation period recalls the lunar 
symbol of the great Egyptian. In imagery Isis is often represented as a come- 
ly young woman with cows’ horns on her head-dress, 40 the horns usually 
framing the globe (Plate 2 and see Select Glossary). The goddess often held 
in her hands a sceptre of flowers, or one of her breasts and her son, Horus. 

To Plato (c. 429-347 BC) and others, Egyptian culture was already very 
ancient. 41 Indeed, Plato mentions the so-called Lamentations of Isis 42 as being 
of considerable antiquity in his own day. 43 Herodotus of Halicarnassus sug- 
gested that the deities of Egypt had been adopted by the Greek city-states, 44 
and that, specifically, Demeter and Isis were one and the same. 45 Symbols, 
such as the sistmrn, or rattle, occur in Greek statues that can be identified as 
Isiac, and Herodotus noted clear similarities between Hellenic and Egyptian 
deities. 46 Others 47 have noted the occurrence of Isiac symbols in Cretan art, 


33 HOPFNER (1922-25) and WITT (1971) discuss these matters at length. Although HOPFNER’s work is 
over eighty years old, it is still a classic, and the present study owes it a considerable debt. 

34 WITT (1971), 15. 

35 Ibid. 

36 Ibid. 

37 See also STEINER (1980). 

38 SEYFFERT(1899), 324—5. See also Select Glossary. 

39 See Select Bibliography. 

40 SEYFFERT (1899), 324-5. 

41 See especially Timceus. WITT (1971), 15—16. See also HOPFNER (1922—5), passim. 

42 The Lamentations consisted of a dialogue between Isis and her sister Nephthys during the Passion of Osiris, 
and were probably first written down in the third millennium BC. 

43 WITT (1971), 16. 

44 Histories, Book II, 49—51. See also NILSSON (1925), 10—11, and the later edition of 1949. See also the same 
scholars La Religion populaire dans la Grece (Paris: Plon, 1954), passim. 

45 SEYFFERT (1899), 324-5. 

46 Histories, II, 59. 

47 NILSSON (1925), 10-11. 
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suggesting cross-currents between Crete and Egypt: the importance of the 
sea-routes in spreading cultural influences cannot be overstressed. 

Realities of life in Egypt produced their own symbolism. The fruitful 
Nile Valley, renewed in its fecundity each year, was in stark contrast to the 
deserts that bordered it. The Valley was the beloved land of Isis, but the 
deserts were the domains of the appalling Seth (otherwise Typhoeus or 
Typhon), Lord of Foreigners, enemy of Isis, and killer of Osiris. From the 
realms of Seth came death, disease, blight, eclipses of the sun and moon, 
and evil itself. That disagreeably oppressive hot South Wind, called the 
Sirocco or the Mistral, was sent from Seth’s country to spread its menace over 
the fair lands by the northern shores of the Mediterranean Sea. According 
to Elesiod (/?. c . 700 BC), 48 Seth or Typhon was a giant of enormous 
strength, with a hundred snake-heads. Seth represented the fire and smoke 
within the earth, and was master of destructive forces: he was the source of 
hurricanes, and was the father of the fearsome dogs Orthos and Cerberus, 
as well as the progenitor of the Lernaean Hydra. His abode lay beneath the 
earth, in dark and dreadful places. 49 

For millennia the Nile watered the lands that bore corn, palms, flax, 
and papyrus. The last, used for making boats and rolls on which texts could 
be written, was closely associated with Isis, who invented the skills of weav- 
ing and spinning, 50 who guarded boats and their crews from all perils, and 
who hovered protectively over those about to die. 51 After death, the over- 
seer of the embalming ritual and the guardian of the dead was Anubis, 52 the 
transporter of souls, the friend and messenger of Isis. In that other Kingdom 
Justice was dispensed with infinite wisdom by Osiris, the god and consort- 
brother of Isis, just as was to be the case with the Hellenistic successor of 
Osiris, named Serapis. 53 

Osiris, with his sister- wife, enjoyed the most general worship of all the 
Ancient Egyptian gods. 54 His colour, as that of the god associated with life, 
was green, 55 and his sacred tree was the evergreen tamarisk. 56 The Greeks 
identified Osiris with Dionysus. 57 Legend has it that Osiris had ruled as a 
King, and introduced agriculture, morality, and religion to the world, until 


48 Theogony, 869. 

49 SEYFFERT (1899), 663. 

50 GAIUS PLINIUS SECUNDUS (AD 23/4—79): Naturalis Historia, Books 11, 13, etc., for descriptions of 
the use of papyrus for decorating images. 

51 WITT (1971), 16-17. 

52 SEYFFERT (1899), 38. 

53 WITT (1971), 17; SEYFFERT (1899), 38, 324-5, 438-9. See also LURKER (1984), 28 and HART 
(1986), 21-26. 

54 SEYFFERT (1899), 438-9. 

55 Ibid. 

56 Ibid. See also PLUTARCH: De Iside et Osiride. 

57 ./ELI ANUS (1864-66), passim. See also SEYFFERT (1899), 439. 
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his brother Seth cruelly murdered him in a wooden chest , 58 which then was 
cast into the Nile. The grief-stricken Isis retrieved the chest, but Seth retal- 
iated by cutting the body into small pieces which he then scattered . 59 These 
parts were collected by Isis, and his body was duly resurrected by her, 
although the phallus was missing . 60 This obliged the goddess to resort to 
parthenogenesis in order to conceive and bring forth Horus, avenger of 
Osiris, and mighty cosmic deity. Another version of the story involves Isis 
as a kite, fanning the breath of life into Osiris and being impregnated by her 
ithyphallic but dead brother . 61 In either version the conception of Horus, 
like that of Jesus, was miraculous. Osiris the Resurrected, the Invincible, 
possessor of the All-Seeing Eye, was also Ptah, God of Fire and Architect of 
the Universe, identified with Amun (Ammon), Apollo, Dionysus, the real 
architect Imhotep, the Apis-Bull, and finally the powerful Graeco-Roman 
Serapis. 

Worship of Serapis-Osiris was first developed at Memphis, and com- 
bined in an anthropomorphic deity Egyptian and Hellenistic attributes of 
Osiris and Apis (Osorapis = Serapis or Sarapis). From the time of Ptolemy 
I Soter the centre of the cult became Alexandria, where the Serapeion men- 
tioned above, a temple of unparalleled beauty and splendour , 62 was erected 
by Ptolemy III Euergetes I. At the celebrated Serapeion not only was there 
a centre of scientific and medical research of an empirical nature, but ‘incu- 
bation’ cures (where the patient remained within the temple precincts, even 
sleeping therein) were also sought, similar to those chronicled at Lourdes in 
recent times. The transformation of the Ptolemies into deities was not only 
inevitable given the longevity and potency of the Isiac religion, but in turn 
it assisted in the spread of the Egyptian cults. Later, when the Roman 
Emperors became gods (nothing less would do after Egypt and its god-like 
monarchs had been conquered), the precedent of Egypt was powerful, and 
Isis enjoyed much imperial favour. 

The conception of Serapis was extended in due course to include 
Osiris, Apis, Dionysus, Hades (Pluto), Asclepius, Zeus, and Helios . 63 
Worship of Serapis, with the cult of Isis, spread rapidly from Egypt to the 
coast of Asia Minor, to the islands and mainland Greece itself, and finally 
to Rome and Italy: by imperial times, especially during the reign of 
Hadrian, the cults of Serapis and Isis extended throughout the Roman 
world . 64 Incorporation of the character and attributes of ^Esculapius 


58 SEYFFERT (1899), 439. 

59 See HART (1986), 151-67. 

60 PLUTARCH: De hide et Osiride, 12, and passim. 

61 HART (1986), 160. 

62 SEYFFERT (1899), 578. 

63 Ibid. 

64 SEYFFERT (1899). See also WITT (1971), passim. 
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(Asclepius) within Serapis ensured his veneration as the god of healing, 65 
and indeed serpents were particularly associated with Serapis as a benefi- 
cent deity. 66 As Zeus-Serapis, the deity is to be seen in the celebrated and 
colossal bust in the Vatican, with a modius or corn-measure, as a symbol of 
the abode of the dead (or of fertility in nature) on his head. 67 Images of 
Serapis, Isis, and Harpocrates once occurred on the abaci of the ornate 
Antique Ionic capitals in the church of Santa Maria in Trastevere in Rome 
(Plate 31): R. Lanciani, in Bulletino della Commissione archeobgica comunale 
di Roma of 1883, 68 suggested these ornate capitals originated in the Isceum 
Campense in Rome, or from the Thermae of Caracalla, and indeed their opu- 
lent style would perhaps indicate they were made in the reigns of Caracalla 
(Emperor AD 198-217) or Domitian (Emperor AD 81-96). 69 The strong 
association with Egyptian deities would point to the Isceum Campense as the 
more likely source. 


The Absorption of Egyptian Religion into the 
Graeco-Roman World 

During the extraordinary fusion of religions in the Ptolemaic period, Isis 
and Osiris became further merged with many deities. 70 In particular, Isis, 
through the range of her powers, grew in stature to be the ‘most universal 
of all goddesses’, 71 and held sway over the dominions of heaven, earth, the 
sea, and (with Serapis) mistress of the Other World beyond. She was the 
arbiter of life and death, deciding the fate of mortals, and she was the dis- 
penser of ‘rewards and punishments’. 72 During the first four centuries of our 
era Isiac cults became established in all parts of the Roman Empire. 73 

Ritual worship of Isis consisted of morning and evening services; of 
annual festivals to celebrate the spring and the beginning of the navigation 
season; and of autumnal rites to prepare for winter. The spring festival was 
held on 5 March, and involved the Navigium Isidis, during which a sailing- 
vessel, built on Egyptian lines, and decorated in the Egyptian style, was laden 
with spices and cast upon the sea. 74 This festival was partly in recognition of 


65 SEYFFERT (1899), 75-6. 

66 Ibid., 578. 

67 Ibid., 578—9, and see Select Glossary. 

68 LANCIANI (1883), 35, 56. 

69 NIBBY (1818-20), ii, 674. 

70 SEYFFERT (1899), 324. 

71 Ibid. 

72 Ibid. 

73 Ibid., 325. 

74 APULEIUS: Metamorphoses, xi, 8-17. See also FIRMICUS MATERNUS (1938), 2. Apuleius gave 
descriptions of Isiac services, although he was coy about the Mysteries. 
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the goddess being patroness of navigation, inventress of sail, and protector 
of sailors and ships. The autumnal festival commemorated the grief of Isis 
and her subsequent joy on finding Osiris again . 75 Attributes of the goddess 
include the serpent, the cornucopia, the hydreion (vase for holy water), ears of 
corn, lotus, moon with horns, crescent-moon, segmental pediment, sistrum 
(rattle), and garment with knot beneath the breast (see Select Glossary). 

Development of the cults of Isis and Serapis 76 was helped by trade, 
and there were certainly Isiac shrines in Rome by the beginning of the 
first century BC. Greek began to be used in the service of Isis from the third 
century BC, and cult-statues became Hellenised. Apart from the identifica- 
tion with Demeter (noted by Herodotus), Isis later became associated with 
Aphrodite, and was closely associated with the Ptolemaic Queens (Plate 2). 
The best-preserved shrine of Isis in Italy is in Pompeii, where wall-paintings 
show sphinxes, Nilotic flora and fauna, the Adoration of the ithyphallic 
mummy of Osiris, Isis as Fortuna, Isiac ritual, dance, and legend, and the 
sacred symbols of the goddess. Pedimented cediculce tombstones from Greece 
and Italy have survived showing priestesses of Isis holding the sistrum and 
situla (or hydreion), whilst in a Roman relief Isis herself is depicted with 
Serapis, a bull, Jupiter, Dolichenus, Juno, the Dioscuri, and a phoenix : 77 the 
mixing of Egyptian elements with Roman motifs emphasises the syncretism 
of the Isiac cults. 

The spread of Egyptian religions brought an Egyptianisation of sculp- 
ture and architecture . 78 Classical statues identified with Egyptian deities 
sometimes had strongly Egyptian features and head-dresses, while the left 
foot placed before the right (the pharaonic stance) was common to both 
Egyptian and Greek statuary. Other representations of Isis seem almost 
completely Hellenistic, save for the Isiac attributes of sistrum, hydreion, and 
head-dress with lotus (see Select Glossary). The fine Roman marble statue 
of Isis found at Pozzuoli has the sistrum in the right hand, the hydreion in the 
left, a fertility-knot at the breast, and a vestigial lotus-bud on the head. The 
Egyptian head-dress is suggested by the ringlets and drapes (Plate 6). 
Vestigial lotus-buds are often found as a form of crowning feature above the 
forehead (Plate 7), not unlike the upper acroterion supporting an ornament 
at the apex of Greek pediments. There is a head from the Villa Adriana at 
Tivoli, now in the Vatican (the features of which are entirely Graeco- 
Roman), that has a head-dress closely derived from Egyptian prototypes, 
and a lotus-crown (Plate 8). The iconography became fixed . 79 


75 WITT (1971), passim. 

76 TAKACS (1995), passim. 

77 Illustrated in WITT (1971), plates 31—33. 

78 See ROULLET (1972), passim. 

79 See ROULLET (1972), 93. 
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Plate 6 A Roman marble representation of 
the Egyptian goddess Isis, found at 
Pozzuoli. In the right hand is the sistrum 
(rattle), and in the left is the hydreion, 
situla, or vase, for holy water. Fertility is 
represented by the knot on the breast of the 
goddess. An Egyptian head-dress is suggested 
by the ringlets of hair and the drapes, and the 
connections with Egypt are made overt by the 
vestigial lotus-bud set above the forehead. 
Now in the Museo Nazionale, Naples 
(MC, Mansell/TimePix). 


Plate 7 Another Roman representation of Isis 
with her attributes of sistrum, hydreion, and 
lotus-crown (MC, Mansell/TimePix). 
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Plate 8 The goddess Isis re-interpreted. The face is completely Grceco-Roman, but the head-dress still 
suggests the Egyptian prototypes, whilst the lotus-bud growing from the head emphasises the Nilotic 
origins. This fine head, now in the Museo Greg. Egizio (No. 73), is of white marble, came from the 
palaestra of the Villa Adriana at Tivoli (discovered in the sixteenth century), is a Roman or 
Alexandrian creation, and was drawn by Etienne Duperac (c. 1525— 1601), Pighius van Campen 
(1520—1604), and Cassiano dal Pozzo (c. 15 88— 1657), among others. The sphinxes on either side 
are Roman, and are of granite. Photograph of 1980 (JSC). 


Isis and Osiris were usually worshipped near each other, 80 and the 
same was true of Isis and Serapis. There were the celebrated Ptolemaic tem- 
ples of Isis and Osiris at Phils;, and there was a temple of Isis in the Serapeion 
at Delos, built by the Athenians in about 150 BC. Dedications are known 
to ‘Isis, Mother of the God’. 81 The Egyptian goddess, in spite of being iden- 
tified with Greek deities, was refreshingly different compared with the 
Olympians, and her qualities appealed to civilised Greeks and Romans who 
were no longer enamoured of the barbarities and licentiousness of their 
more traditional deities. She became associated in her capacity as Mistress 
of the Heavens with the moon, and so became identified with Artemis/ 
Diana. Isis was seen as Pallas Athene, as Persephone, as Demeter, as 


80 WITT (1971), 18. 

81 Ibid. See also MUNSTER (1968), 158. 
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Aphrodite/Venus, and as Hera. 82 The Egyptian goddess was Queen of earth, 
of heaven, and of hell. 83 As a moon-goddess she was Artemis/Diana, 84 god- 
dess of chastity, and ruler of the mysteries of childbirth and/ or procreative 
cycles. 85 Her son, Horus, became Apollo himself. Isis, in her catholicity, 
was astonishing. 

In terms of imagery, however, the statues of Artemis of Ephesus are 
rather more startling, for they incorporate a curious necklace-like 
assemblage of egg-like objects that have been thought to suggest 
motherhood and fecundity, or even breasts. Anatomically, the many breasts 
are impossible, and are represented on some coins as eggs, although they 
reappear as breasts in Renaissance and later imagery. Breasts, fountains, and 
eggs have iconographical significance as symbols of rebirth and fecundity, 
and Artemis/Diana was identified with Isis as a mother-goddess. The cult- 
statues of Artemis of Ephesus were sculpted with the suggestion of a 
wrapping of the body, rather like the binding of an Egyptian mummified 
corpse, whilst the wrappings were decorated with the heads of horned 
animals, suggesting both the hunt and the cows’ horns of Isis (later 
symbolised by the lotus-flower or -bud). Heads of such cult-statues had 
either wide-spread drapes or decorated moon-like discs suggesting halos. 
One of the finest surviving examples of such strange images was made in 
the second century AD for the Emperor Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, and is 
now in the Vatican (Plate 9). 

We know that there were Oriental architects such as Apollodorus of 
Damascus {ft . AD 98-123) in Rome from Trajan’s time, and Hadrian, it 
would appear, had both Asiatic and Egyptian artists in his service. In the 
early years of the Empire there seems to have been a ferment of intellectual 
activity as well as a widespread eclecticism in artistic matters stimulated, no 
doubt, by the geographical and cultural diversity under the rule of Rome. 
Egyptian portraits showing faces with great dark eyes painted on wooden 
panels and set in the mummy-wrappings during the Roman period are 
familiar images to haunters of museums where there are Egyptian 
collections: the fact that the style of these portraits is also found in primitive 
Christian paintings as well as in decorative themes that passed from Egypt 
to Rome cannot be overlooked. Oriental and Egyptian religions exerted 
such a powerful influence on Rome that even the appearance of the deities 
altered: Jupiter became horned Ammon, and Diana became the Syrian of 
Ephesus with her many ‘breasts’, now thought to be either eggs on threads, 
or the testicles of sacrificed animals. 


82 SEYFFERT (1899), 325. 

83 WITT (1971), 20. 

84 Ibid. 

85 See XENOPHON of Ephesus’s novel (c. AD 100—150), The Ephesian Story of Anthia and Habrocomes. 
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Plate 9 Artemis /Diana of Ephesus, mixing 
Grceco-Roman and other traditions. This deity 
was identified with Isis as a mother-goddess, 
goddess of the Moon and Night. The horned 
animals around the body suggest the cows’ 
horns of Isis, whilst the wrappings suggest the 
bindings of an Egyptian mummified body. The 
disc behind the crowned head suggests a halo. 
This replica of the celebrated cult-statue in 
Ephesus, with its symbols of fecundity, dates 
from the second century AD, and came 
from the Villa Adriana at Tivoli. The 
egg-like forms gave the statue the name 
multimammiam, or many-breasted, but they 
are not breasts, and are clearly shown hooked 
on to a necklace: they are probably the testicles 
of sacrificed animals, although another 
interpretation is that they are eggs. Now in the 
Galleria dei Candelabri in the Vatican, Inv. 
2505. Photograph of 1980 (JSC). 



During the Roman Republic there appears to have been a Serapceum 
in the third century BC at Ostia (which was only a few days’ sail from 
Alexandria), and there was an important cult-centre for Isiac worship in the 
Campus Martins in Rome for the last two centuries before the establishment 
of the Empire, so the cult of Isis was by no means confined to Egypt even 
then: there had been shrines of Isis in Rome at the time of Sulla (c.138-79 
BC), and Isiac altars had existed on the Capitoline hill during the first 
century BC. When the Roman Empire established its ascendancy over the 
ancient land of Egypt, and Roman Emperors followed Hellenistic 
precedent by identifying with deities, Egyptian custom was absorbed and 
continued. The apotheosis of the Emperors to the status of gods is clearly 
linked with the Isiac religion, and when Octavian established the Empire 
Isis was already well entrenched in Italy. 
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Life, all life, was sacred in Ancient Egypt. Isis herself, by her reconsti- 
tution and resurrection of Osiris, and through her instructions for his wor- 
ship, was the founder-teacher of Egyptian religion, and revered as such in 
Italy. Her association with Artemis/Diana (see the tondo of a silver patera 
from the Boscoreale treasure in which emblems of Diana and Isis appear ) 86 
was strengthened by the idea that Artemis became Bast (Bastet), the cat- 
goddess, when she fled to Egypt . 87 Bast was an important deity, with her 
chief temple at Bubastis, and, most significantly, her symbol and musical 
instrument was the sistrum. The route for pilgrimage to her shrine was the 
Nile itself. When Isis became Hellenised, the attributes of Bast-Artemis 
were taken over by her. Many Roman sistra are decorated with representa- 
tions of cats, and many such examples have been found at Pompeii. Isiac 
temples in Italy were embellished with paintings and mosaics representing 
flora and fauna associated with Egypt, so that they, as well as architectural 
features associated with the Alexandrian deities, became familiar to wor- 
shippers. The sistrum, of course, was well-known, as was another Egyptian 
symbol, the ankh: the Christian symbol of the Cross would seem to owe 
much to the ankh sign, with the horns on top of the ankh anticipating the 
halo around the head of Christ. Indeed, when Christian mobs destroyed 
the Serapeion at Alexandria this Isiac symbol was recognised as a Crucifixion 
sign, and as a prophetic emblem that looked forward to the triumph of 
Christianity . 88 


Obelisks 

Augustus removed the first obelisk by sea to Rome. From that time further 
Egyptian obelisks were either shipped to Rome, or made by Romans in the 
Egyptian style, using Egyptian granite. Fourteen obelisks still stand in 
Rome alone, re-erected on their present sites from Renaissance times. 

The visitor to Rome can hardly fail to notice the presence of so many 
Ancient Egyptian obelisks (some inscribed with hieroglyphs, and some 
plain) that grace major public spaces of the city. Connected symbolically 
both with the sun and with notions of a ruler’s temporal power, monolith- 
obelisks, brought to Rome from the Delta area of Lower Egypt, served as 
expressions of divine radiance and political clout, and were re-erected on 
the spince of circuses, in front of temples or tombs, or used as the gnomons 
of giant sundials . 89 


86 WITT (1971), plate 36, and passim. 

87 See HOPFNER (1922-5), 81, 23. 

88 BRADY (1935), discusses this matter. 

89 IVERSEN (1968) and HABACHI (1978, 1984). See also CURL (2000a and b ). 
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One of the first Egyptian obelisks to be brought to Rome under 
Augustus was that of Sethos or Seti 1 (1290-1279 BC) (XIX Dynasty) 
which stood at Heliopolis. It was re-erected in 10 BC, with a dedication to 
the sun, at the eastern end of the spina of the Circus Maximus (which had 
close connections with the sun cult: the passage of chariots around the spina 
was likened to the movement of planets around the sun, a point emphasised 
by the Romans who fixed gilded globes at the tops of the pyramidions that 
capped obelisks). This red-granite obelisk was rediscovered in 1471, 
excavated in 1587, and re-erected in the Piazza del Popolo in 1589 by 
order of Pope Sixtus V (1585-90) under the direction of Domenico 
Fontana (1543-1607). The present elliptical form of the Piazza, and its 
embellishment with sphinxes and Egyptianising lions, was designed by 
Giuseppe Valadier (1762-1839) 90 (Plates 10 and 11). 

Fontana is more celebrated for having organised the re-erection of the 
huge obelisk of red granite in the Piazza di San Pietro in 1586. Dating from 
the time of Nectanebo II (360-343 BC), and erected by Ptolemy II at 
Alexandria, this monument had been brought to Rome by order of Gaius 
Julius Caesar Germanicus (AD 12-41), known as Emperor (from AD 37) 
Caligula, and was set up in the Circus Gai et Neronis where many Christians, 
according to legend, were martyred. The obelisk was still standing to the 
south of the Basilica of San Pietro during the Middle Ages, and so, as a ‘wit- 
ness’ to so much suffering, was even associated with the crucifixion of 
St Peter (and thus was known as Pyramis Beati Petri). Its importance is 
emphasised by its prominent new position in front of the huge new church. 91 

Another large inscribed obelisk (again of red granite), this time from 
Karnak, dates from the time of Tuthmosis III (1479-1425 BC - XVIII 
Dynasty), and was moved first to Alexandria in AD 337 under Flavius 
Valerius Constantinus (r.AD 272/3-337, Emperor Constantine I [the 
Great] from 323). In 357 it was moved again to Rome under Constantius 
II (ruled 337-61), where it was put up on the spina of the Circus Maximus. 
It appears to have been toppled and broken in the sixth century, and lay 
under a deep layer of earth throughout the Middle Ages (though its 
existence was known). Disinterred in 1587, it was re-erected under the 
direction of Fontana in 1588 in the Piazza di San Giovanni in Laterano 
(Plate 12), where it stands today. 92 

At the top of the Spanish Steps (Scala di Spagna), in front of the church 
of Santissima Trinita de’ Monti, stands an obelisk of red granite (Plate 13). 
It was brought to Rome uninscribed, and acquired its hieroglyphs in Italy, 


90 DEBENEDETTI (1979) and MEEKS (1966). See also CURL (1999, 2000), 695-6. 

91 ROULLET (1972), 68. 

92 IVERSEN (1968), 128-141, ROULLET (1972), 70-71, and CURL (2000a and b). 
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Plate 10 Egyptian red-granite obelisk in the Piazza del Popolo, Rome , originally brought to the city 
from Heliopolis by Augustus in 10 BC to commemorate the subjugation of Egypt, and erected, with a 
dedication to the sun, at the eastern end of the spina of the Circus Maximus. The obelisk was still 
upright in the early mediaeval period, but fell before Leon Battista Alberti rediscovered it in 1471. It 
was excavated in 1587 , and was removed to its present position in 1589 by order of Pope Sixtus V 
(1585-90). On the west and east sides of the Piazza are curved walls with groups of Neptunes and 
Tritons, and of Roma between the Tiber and the Anio: sphinxes decorate these walls. The 
Egyptianising features and ramps were designed by Giuseppe Valadier in 181 6, and completed in 
1818. Photograph of 1980 (JSC). 

copied from those of the obelisk now in the Piazza del Popolo. It appears 
to have been set up in the Gardens of Sallust at some time between AD 79 
and 360 (it was mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus [c.AD 330-95], the 
last great historian of the Roman Empire), and still stood in the eighth 
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Plate 11 The obelisk in the Piazza 
del Popolo, Rome, showing its 
Egyptianising base. Photograph of 
1999 (JSC). 


Plate 12 Ancient Egyptian inscribed 
red granite obelisk re-erected in 1588 
in the Piazza di San Giovanni in 
Laterano, Rome. Photograph of 1999 
(JSC). 


century. It was re-erected on its present site in 1786-9 under the aegis of 
Pope Pius VI (1775-99) by Giovanni Antinori (1734-92), who had to site 
it taking into account a complicated system of vanishing-lines of 
perspective in relation to the church, the Spanish Steps, and the axes of 
streets that converge on the space in front of the church. By rotating the 
pedestal on which the obelisk stands, Antinori successfully incorporated the 
monument into a complex geometrical network, and achieved a solution 
visually comfortable from just about every angle. 
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Now the copied (or ‘spurious’) hieroglyphs are significant, for they 
demonstrate that there was a desire to suggest Egyptianising ‘authenticity’ by 
adding inscriptions to unadorned objects. Given that to copy the 
hieroglyphs, however crudely, from the obelisk brought to Rome under 
Augustus and re-erected in the Circus Maximus would have been more 
difficult once that object had been set up vertically, the possibility exists that 
the text was cut shortly after the obelisk now in the Piazza del Popolo had 
arrived in Rome (i.e. 10 BC), 93 that is before it was placed in position. 

The case of the ‘Sallustian’ obelisk is interesting, since Pius VI was 
fully cognisant of the importance of antiquities, not only for propaganda as 
expressions of power and prestige (in this he followed Sixtus V and the 
Roman Emperors from Augustus himself), but also as objects of study (he 
founded the Vatican’s first public museum of antiquities, the Museo Pio- 
Clementino). As we shall see, Pius VI added three antique obelisks to the 
seven that already stood in Rome, and he played a vital part in reviving 
interest in obelisks throughout the Western world. 94 

Other obelisks include the uninscribed red-granite examples, of 
Roman workmanship, originally erected on the facade of the Mausoleum 
of Augustus, one of which now stands (since 1587) in the Piazza del’ 
Esquilino to the north-west of the Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore (where 
it was placed by Fontana on the orders of Sixtus V), and the other 
(discovered in 1781 and re-erected 1783-86) in the Piazza del Quirinale 
between the Antique marble Horse-Tamers (Plate 14). Mention should 
also be made of the red-granite inscribed obelisk from Heliopolis (XXVI 
Dynasty - Psammeticus I), brought to Rome in 10 BC, and erected as the 
gnomon for a sundial in the Campus Martius: it was put up on its present 
site in the Piazza di Montecitorio in 1790-2 (Plate 15). 95 These last two 
obelisks were erected by Antinori for Pius VI: the Quirinale group is both 
the centrepiece of the Piazza and the culmination of a long vista (thus 
demonstrating Antinori s mastery of urban scenic composition); and the 
Montecitorio obelisk was erected near the spot where it was excavated, so 
in the latter case archaeological reasons prevailed over scenic considerations 
in the choice of site. 

Mention will be made below of the great Isceum Campense which once 
stood near the Pantheon in Rome. 96 Numerous objects have been recovered 
from its site, including obelisks. The red-granite obelisk from the entrance- 
court of the Isceum was later (in the fourth century) removed to the Circus 


93 ROULLET (1972), 71-2. 

94 For Pius VI and obelisks, see COLLINS, J. (2000): I am grateful to Mr Howard Cattermole for this 
reference. See also CORBO (1972) and CURL (2000a and b). 

95 IVERSEN (1968), ONOFRIO (1967). 

96 See Select Glossary. 
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Plate 13 Red granite obelisk in front of 
the church of Santissima Trinita de ’ 
Monti , inscribed with its hieroglyphs in 
Italy. Photograph of 1980 (JSC). 


Plate 14 Roman obelisk from the Mausoleum of 
Augustus erected between the Antique Horse-Tamers in 
the Piazza del Quirinale in 1786. Photograph of 
1999 (JSC). 


Maxentius, but now stands in the Piazza Navona (once, as its shape suggests, 
a circus 97 ). It is Roman work with a hieroglyphic inscription in honour of 
Domitian (81-96), and the obelisk was re-erected in 1649 (Colour Plate 
IV) as part of the Fontana dei Fiumi (fountain of the rivers) (1648-51), 
designed by Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini (1598-1680), who, in 1667, set up 


97 Called the Circus Agonale, or Circus or Stadium of Domitian. The name ‘Navona’ is said to be derived 
from the agones or contests which took place in the Circus. The great church of Sant’ Agnese in Agone 
(from 1652), by Girolamo (1578—1655) and Carlo (1611—91) Rainaldi and Francesco Borromini 
(1599—1667), stands on the western side of the Piazza. St Agnes was the virgin martyr who died in c.305 
by being pinned through the throat with a sword, but the in Agone simply refers to the location of the 
church, and not to her martyrdom or pain. 
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another inscribed red-granite obelisk (this time an Egyptian piece of the 
XXVI Dynasty, originally from Sa'is, which stood on the dromos 98 of the 
Isceum Campense after it was brought to Rome), found in 1655, on the back 
of a carved elephant in the Piazza della Minerva outside the main door of 
the church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva (Plate 50). This very curious 
design is derived from an illustration in the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili of 
Francesco Colonna (1433-1527), published in Venice in 1499 by Aldus 
Manutius (1450-1515), an important book that includes descriptions of 
hieroglyphs and of many buildings of Classical Antiquity: although a work 
of imagination, it drew on Antique literature, and the woodcuts remained 
influential for long afterwards (Plates 40 and 41). Not far from Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva stands yet another red-granite obelisk, also from the dwmos 
of the Isceum Campense, but originally from Heliopolis (XIX Dynasty). It 
now embellishes the fountain of 1575 in the Piazza della Rotonda in front 
of the Pantheon, where it was placed in 1711 by order of Pope Clement XI 
(1700-21) (Plate 16). 

The following obelisks also deserve mention: that in the Giardino 
del Lago, Borghese Gardens (1790) - of red granite, uninscribed, of 
Roman workmanship, provenance not known; the specimen at the Villa 
Caelimontana (1817) - of red granite, inscribed, XIX Dynasty, from 
Heliopolis, once erected on the dromos of the Isceum Campense; that in the 
Viale dell’ Obelisco in the gardens on the Pincio (1822) - of red granite, 
of Roman workmanship, with a hieroglyphic text in honour of Hadrian 
and Antinoiis, originally set up on the tomb of Antinoiis between AD 
130 and 138; and the example in the Viale delle Terme (1925) - of red 
granite, inscribed, XIX Dynasty, from Heliopolis, erected on the dromos 
of the Isceum Campense." Thus seven surviving standing obelisks have 
pharaonic inscriptions, two have inscriptions of Roman emperors (one 
with pseudo-hieroglyphic texts), and the remaining ones are 
uninscribed. 100 These large objects and the number of them demonstrate 
how they were prized by the emperors, while the great numbers of 
Egyptian items that were collected and transported to imperial Rome 
testify to a widespread interest in things Egyptian. 101 Of course there were 
many more obelisks standing in Rome of which only a few can be 
mentioned here: two red-granite obelisks of the time ofRameses II (XIX 


98 Straight, formal avenue of great magnificence, lined on either side with columns, sphinxes, statues, 
obelisks, etc., leading to a holy of holies, and associated with courts, porticoes, and colonnades on both 
sides. At the Isceum Campense (which Apuleius mentions in Metamorphoses ) the dromos provided the formal 
axis linking the Isceum to the Serapeum, Isis the Great Goddess with Osiris the Resurrected, the Invincible. 
For Serapis (or Sarapis) see ENGELMANN (1975) and HORNBOSTEL (1973), the latter an especially 
comprehensive study of artefacts associated with that deity. 

99 CLAYTON (1982), 9. 

100 Ibid. 

101 See ROULLET (1972). 
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Plate 15 Ancient Egyptian obelisk 
from Heliopolis now in the Piazza di 
Montecitorio. Photograph of 1999 
(JSC). 



Plate 16 Obelisk from the dromos of the Isaeum 
Campense set up in 1711 over the sixteenth- 
century fountain in the Piazza della Rotonda. 
Photograph of 1999 (JSC). 


Dynasty) from Heliopolis set up on the dromos of the Isceum Campense, 
one from 1790 in the Boboli Gardens, Florence, and the other from 1739 
in the Piazza del Duomo in Urbino; a red-granite obelisk with Roman 
imitation hieroglyphs, originally set up in front of the temple of 
zEsculapius, erected in the third century AD on Tiber Island, and now in 
fragments in the Museo Nationale, Naples, the Louvre in Paris, and 
Munich; and a black-granite Roman creation in the Egyptianising style, 
inscribed with a copy of linear New Kingdom or later hieroglyphs, which 
does not taper like a real obelisk - it is now in the Museo Archeologico in 
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Florence. All in all there seem to have been at least eight large and some 
forty-two smaller obelisks in imperial Rome. 102 


The Isceum Campense 

Once Egypt had been subjugated and incorporated within the Roman 
Empire, Egyptian religious cults and artefacts began to be fashionable, and 
temples of deities such as Isis and Serapis were built in numbers. This was 
also prompted by the embarrassing fact that the emperor, having defeated 
divinities in the form of the Egyptian rulers (even though these were Greek 
by then), could hardly remain a mere mortal, so the emperors were deified 
thereafter. Isis, in the words of Dr Witt, became the ‘goddess darling of 
Roman Emperors’. 103 Augustus was the Beloved of Isis and Ptah, and offered 
the Egyptian goddess wine and myrrh in the Isiac holy of holies at Phils. 
Tiberius, too, is depicted in Egypt sacrificing to Horus, Hathor, and Isis, 
whilst Caligula encouraged the cult of Isis, imported a large obelisk to beau- 
tify Rome, 104 erected an Egyptianising building on the Palatine, rebuilt part 
of the Isceum Campense, and emphasised his Egyptian sympathies by deify- 
ing his own sister. 105 Under Claudius Isiac cults grew in importance, and 
many funerary monuments of the period record priests and priestesses of 
Isis. In the reigns of Galba (AD 68-69), Otho (69), Vitellius (69), and 
Vespasian (69-79) Isis appeared on the coins of Alexandria. Vespasian and 
Titus (Emperor 79-81) spent the night before their Triumph in the Isceum 
in Rome, and Otho, among other emperors, publicly worshipped the 
Egyptian goddess. 106 By the time of Vespasian (who performed miraculous 
cures in the name of Serapis) the imperial and Isiac cults had become inti- 
mately associated, and both he and his son Titus (who had participated in 
the consecration of the Apis-Bull at Memphis) were familiar with Egyptian 
architecture and cults. Domitian (AD 81-96) owed his life to the goddess, 
and in thanksgiving comprehensively reconstructed the huge Isceum 
Campense in Rome, enlarged and beautified during the next century, and 
further restored and embellished under Marcus Aurelius Severus Alexander 
Caesar (222-35). This vast complex (some 220 by 70 m) consisted of a huge 
court (35 by 65 m), entered from the east and west, in the centre of which 
was an obelisk. To the south of this court was a semicircular construction 
leading to a Serapceum (where Serapis was venerated), and at the north end 


102 ROULLET (1972), 43-5. 

103 WITT (1971), Chapter XVII. See also TAKACS (1995), 71-129. 

104 Described by GAIUS SUETONIUS TRANQUILLUS: De Vita Ccesarum, Claud. 20. 

105 WITT (1971), 223—4. See also TAKACS (1995), 71—129. The building was probably the Hermceum. 

106 SUETONIUS. 
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of the long dromos was the Isceum ( see plans in the Select Glossary). The 
semicircular southern ambulatory leading to the Serapceum (now under the 
church of San Stefano del Cacco) was an arrangement not unlike the ambu- 
latory with radiating chapels in larger mediaeval churches. Part of the com- 
plex lies beneath the sanctuary of the church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva 
(itself an amazing association with a goddess identified with Isis), and there 
were large triumphal arches leading to the court of the Isceum from what 
is now the Via di Santa Caterina da Siena and the Piazza del Collegio 
Romano. One of these monumental entrances is shown on a coin of the 
Emperor Vespasian, and the pediment is segmental: the entrance also 
appears on a funerary relief from the tomb of the Haterii, now in the 
Vatican, and was in the form of a triumphal arch inscribed Arcus Ad Isis in 
the pediment of which Isis-Sothis was seated side-saddle on the back of a 
dog (Anubis?). 

Now the segmental (rather than triangular) form of the pediment is 
unknown in Classical architecture before the first century of our era. It is 
particularly associated with Isiac cults partly because of its resemblance to 
the crescent-moon of Isis, Queen of Heaven, and the bow of 
Artemis/Diana, the Virgin Goddess, with whom Isis was closely identified. 
In the celebrated mosaic from the Roman temple of Fortum Primigenia (also 
closely identified with Isis) at Palestrina (the Roman Prceneste), one of the 
most ancient towns in Italy, the theme of the segmental pediment recurs. 
Although much of this temple now lies beneath the cathedral, the mosaic 
was removed, and is now in the museum there. Isis was identified in Greece 
with Tyche, Goddess of Chance, often represented with a cornucopia, with 
a rudder as the pilot of destiny, and with wings and ball as emblems of her 
variability. Thus Roman Fortum was also Isis, and the mosaic features 
Nilotic scenes, with Egyptian animals and plants shown in their natural 
habitat. The date of this mosaic (Plate 17) has not been established, but it 
appears to have been made some time during the first century AD. In it, 
the Nile is depicted flowing from the mountains to the Delta lands, 
inundating Egypt, and there are three structures (clearly temples or shrines) 
with segmental pediments (Colour Plates V and VI).- 

This segmental shape appears to have had a particularly exotic 
significance for the Romans, and can be traced back to Egyptian sarcophagi- 
lids and to the symbolic shape of the moon, and must be interpreted as 
having Isiac connotations. The buildings shown in the mosaic with 
segmental pediments are similar to mausolea near Ostia which was a known 
centre for the Alexandrian cults: segmental pediments clearly were associated 
with the Isiac cult, and are among the most lasting legacies of an 


107 GILBERT (1942), CURL (1994a), 18-36, and VOS (1980). 
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Plate 17 The celebrated mosaic from the temple of Fortuna Primigenia at Palestrina, showing the 
inundation of Egypt by the Nile. Animals include a sphinx, a camel, a rhinoceros, serpents, various 
apes, hippopotami, and other Nilotic creatures. An Egyptian temple (Thebes?) with pylons and statues 
of Osiris, is shown on the right, while other temples and shrines have segmental un-Egyptian 
pediments, and these segmental forms suggest the crescent-moon of Isis: they are unknown in Classical 
architecture before the first century AD. The segmental-pedimented temple on the left has a crescent- 
moon set on the top, and there are two obelisks set up before the portico. A cult-statue is carried on a 
litter beneath the segmental pediment on the bottom right. Fortuna Primigenia was closely identified 
with Isis (MC, Mansell/TimePix) 


Egyptianising religion and culture in the Graeco-Roman world. However, it 
was not only symbolism that promoted segmental pediments, for we know 
that the curved roofs and segmental pediments shown in the mosaic belong 
to an old tradition in Ancient Egyptian wood-and-reed buildings which 
entered the Classical language of architecture via Ptolemaic Egypt. 108 The 
allusion is also made in certain other first-century AD Roman wall-paintings 
such as that at Pompeii recorded by Charles Heath (1785-1848) and 


108 MEYBOOM (1995), 248, Note 83. 
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published as Plate LX in the 1852 edition 109 of Pompeiana: the Topography, 
Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii by Sir William Gell (1777-1836) and John 
Peter Gandy (later Deering [1787-1850]), first published in 1817-19, which 
was, for many years, the standard work on the excavations then in progress. 
As the Gell-Gandy text states, the pediment of the temple (which they 
erroneously associated with Bacchus) was ‘singular, from having a curved 
pediment’, and the building (a prostyle tetrastyle 110 Ionic temple similar to 
those depicted in the Palestrina mosaic) was ‘guarded in the Egyptian 
manner, by sphinges’. Quite so, but what they failed to notice was the 
crescent-moon above the pediment and the fact that the crocodile devouring 
a putto fixes the site as Nilotic (Plate 18). As Pompeii was overwhelmed by 
the Vesuvian eruption of AD 79, it is clear that the association of the 
segmental pediment with Nilotic, Egyptian, and Isiac subjects occurred 
slightly earlier than thought by, for example, Pierre Gilbert. 111 

The segmental pediment, because of its clear Egyptian allusions, 
unsurprisingly was a common feature in Isiac temples (Colour Plates V and 
VI and Plates 17, 18, 19): the Isceum Campense not only had a segmental 
pediment over its main entrance, but the form was repeated on the pediments 
over cediculce (Plate 19a and b). Gilbert 112 has pointed out the frequent use of 
the segmental pediment in shrines of the early-imperial period, and that this 
form of pediment was increasingly used in Classical architecture from the 
second century AD. Later, of course, segmental alternating with triangular 
pediments became common architectural motifs (Plate 43). 

The cemetery of Isola Sacra that served the town of Portus Augusti 
during the second and third centuries AD contains a number of mausolea, 
usually constructed of opus reticulatum, or of brick, or of combinations of 
these, with vaulted roofs expressed by segmental pediments over the 
facades. 113 Significantly these date from a period during which the worship 
of Isis and Serapis flourished. Surviving mosaics from the cemetery feature 
the Pharos (lighthouse) and other Isiac attributes. Isis was not infrequently 
found in Pompeian lararia with the household gods, and, in particular, she 
appeared in the guise of Fortum to watch over daily life. There cannot be 
any doubt that, of the ‘mystery’ religions in Italy before the destruction of 
Pompeii in the reign of Titus, the most popular were those of Isis and 
Serapis. Roman artists and architects regarded the segmental pediment as an 
appropriate form to use in association with the Egyptian mysteries, and the 
bow-like segment was seen as specifically Isiac. 


109 GELL and GANDY (1852), 171-2. See also TRAN TAM TINH (1971), passim. 

110 With four Ionic columns forming a portico at the front. See CURL (1999, 2000), 157, 522, 661-2. 

111 GILBERT (1942). 

112 Ibid. 

113 TOYNBEE (1971), 82-7 and 134-8. 
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Plate 18 Engraving by Charles Heath showing ‘paintings at the Temple of Bacchus’, Pompeii, 
published in Pompeiana. The Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii (1852) by Sir 
William Gell and J. P. Gandy. The temple is ‘singular, from having a curved pediment. It is guarded 
in the Egyptian manner, by sphinges’, and the pediment is crowned by an Isiac crescent-moon: the 
temple is Ionic prostyle tetrastyle, just like those shown in the Palestrina mosaic. A crocodile devours 
the figure in the centre and there is a palm-tree to the left, so the scene is deliberately Nilotic, and the 
temple is that of Isis. It is therefore quite clear (since Pompeii was overwhelmed by the eruption of 
Vesuvius in AD 79) that the association of segmental pediments with Egypt and with Egyptian deities 
is earlier than Pierre Gilbert’s hypothesis that the segmental pediment was first used in Classical 
architecture in the second century AD by Roman imperial builders (JSC). 



(b) 


Plate 19 (a, b) Segmental pediments with winged globe and urxi, and dentils, probably the crowning 
features of aedicules or niches. They are Roman work in the Egyptianising style from the Isasum 
Campense in Rome. Segmental pediments were intended to suggest Egypt because of their resemblance 
to the crescent-moon of Isis, and they were also associated with Diana (crescent-moon and the hunting- 
bow): they appear in Classical architecture for the first time in the first century AD (AM, SMB, 
16785 - 16786 ). 
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Plate 20 Marble antefixa of Roman design and workmanship. That on the left was probably from 
the temple of Demeter- Isis at Ostia, and is now in the Museo Greg. Egizio (No. 94) in the Vatican. 
That on the right probably came from the Isasurn Campense in Rome, and is also in the Museo 
Greg. Egizio (No. 96) in the Vatican. Both have rearing ursei on either side of a lotus-bud over which 
is a disc. An antefixum very similar to these was found by Athanasius Kircher in the seventeenth 
century among the remains of the Isamm Campense in Rome, was exhibited in his celebrated 
Museum, and was illustrated in his CEd. yEg., Ill, p. 61: it was also drawn by Cassiano dal Pozzo, 
and has been described by Vermeule in The dal Pozzo-Albani drawings of Classical Antiquities 
in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle (see Select Bibliography). Antefixa are architectural 
elements set over cornices to cover the ends of the junctions of roof-tiles, and are found in Greek and 
Roman architecture, but never occur in Ancient Egyptian architecture. Egyptianising antefixa were 
embellished with ursei, crowns, lotuses, papyrus, and other Echt -Egyptian motifs to adorn Hellenistic 
and Roman temples dedicated to Isis, Serapis, and various Egyptian deities (ME, Inv. 22860—22861, 
MV, Nos 94 and 96, AEXXXII.8.6). 


The architecture of the Isceum Campense alluded to Egypt in a 
deliberate way. Even the antefixa (architectural components unknown in 
Ancient Egyptian buildings) were embellished with uraei and other 
Egyptian motifs (Plate 20), and once crowned the cornices of the great 
Isceum. Similar antefixa adorned the temple of Isis at Ostia. 

Sculptural and pictorial representations of rivers recur in imperial 
times. The allegorical Nile group, now in the Vatican (Plate 21), may be 
inspired by a Hellenistic original, but it is Roman work of the second 
century AD. It was discovered under the church of Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva in 1513, and originally stood in the Isceum Campense near a statue 
of the Tiber and one of the obelisks. Many fragments and objects from the 
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Plate 21 Colossal statue of the Nile, discovered in 1513 under the church of Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva in Rome, which is built over part of the Isseum Campense; the statue was probably set up 
in the great temple of Isis, one of the grandest of all Roman imperial temples. The river-god is shown 
with a Romanised sphinx by his left elbow and a crocodile at his feet. The sixteen putti playing around 
the god represent the sixteen cubits associated with the level of flooding of the river, and the cornucopia 
(a symbol of fruitfulness and plenty) shows the harvests made possible by the waters of the Nile (and 
therefore by the copious tears of the Great Goddess Isis). The base has stylised waves carved upon it, 
and there are some lively reliefs of Nilotic flora and fauna. The work is Roman of the second century 
AD, perhaps inspired by a lost Hellenistic original, and is in the Braccio Nuovo in the Vatican. 
Photograph of 1980 (JSC). 

Isceum Campense survive, including the segmental pediments with urcei (Plate 
19a and b), part of a frieze or cornice of rearing urcei (Plate 22), a marble 
capital in the Egyptianising style (Plate 23), and the spectacular grey-granite 
columns now in the Museo Capitolina, Rome, and in the Museo Archeologica 
in Florence. These columns are of several types, but the most interesting are 
those creations in the Egyptianising style that depict Isiac processions around 
the bases, with figures on pylon-like pedestals carrying Canopic vases and 
other objects. The Isceum was adorned with obelisks, statues of Horus, Isis, 
and Serapis, sculptures of the Elathor-cow, nadphorus figures, sphinxes, 
baboons, and much else recorded by Anne Roullet in her Catalogue 
Raisonne.' u There can be little doubt that the Isceum Campense was one of the 
richest repositories of Egyptian and Egyptianising elements in Rome, if not 
in Italy, and it has provided an incomparable legacy of beautiful and curious 
examples of how the Egyptian style influenced design in imperial times. It 
was still a place celebrated for its beauty and grandeur as late as 410. 


114 ROULLET (1972). 
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Plate 22 Part of a frieze or cornice of rearing urxi carrying discs from the Isseum Campense in 
Rome: it is Roman work of white marble in the Egyptianising style, and owes nothing to Classicism 
(AM, SMB, 16784). 


Plate 23 Luna marble capital 
from the Isaeum Campense in 
Rome. A Roman version of a 
papyrus capital, found near the 
church of Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva in 1852, and now in 
the Museo Greg. Egizio, 
Rome (ME, No. 77, MV, 
AEXXX.II.18). 
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Like Egyptian temples, the Isceum 115 was surrounded by walls, and the 
architecture was a synthesis of Hellenistic, Egyptian, and Roman styles. 
The closest model for the complex appears to have been the Serapeion at 
Memphis, which consisted, basically, of two temples linked by a straight 
dromos embellished with obelisks and Egyptianising statuary, including 
lions, crocodiles, and sphinxes. Something of the extraordinary richness of 
the Isceum can be understood from the array of artefacts from it that are now 
in collections in Rome and elsewhere , 116 or form parts of churches and 
other buildings. Unquestionably, this Isceum was of world importance, and 
made Rome a centre of Isiac religion just as it was later to be a centre for 
the Christian religion. Lucius Apuleius, in the eleventh book of his 
Metamorphoses, has left us one of the most remarkable and moving accounts 
of religious experience to survive from Classical Antiquity, and made it 
quite clear how kind and beneficent was Isis. Lucius arrived at Rome with 
the greatest desire to make his prayers to the ‘Sovereign Goddess Isis’ whose 
temple was called after the place where it was built (that is, Campensis ), and 
‘continually adored of the people of Rome’. Lucius frequented the 
sacrifices of Serapis, which were carried out by night, and in due course 
the Great God Osiris appeared in his own form: at midnight the sun shone 
with unparalleled radiance; gods celestial and gods infernal became visible; 
and things fell into an ordered and beauteous whole. 

Thus the huge Isceum was a temple of singular richness, and its array 
of Egyptian and Egyptianising sculptures would have encouraged a 
familiarity with the Nile style . 117 Furthermore, the Alexandrian deities were 
worshipped in temples that were readily accessible from the market-place: 
Vitruvius commented upon this fact that perhaps partly explains the 
popularity of Isis among the common people . 118 

While Christianity was being established in the Roman Empire, the 
cult of Isis was claiming many converts, and in Italy exerted a powerful 
influence. There are tombs in the Via Appia Antica 119 that can be positively 
identified as Isiac, and Egyptianising religion became established in the 
holiest of places: from being a powerful goddess in the Egyptian pantheon, 
Isis became a deity of world stature . 120 The widespread honour in which Isis 
was held ensured that images of the goddess and of her attributes 
proliferated. An Isiac altar of Roman workmanship, now in the British 
Museum , 121 shows the Apis-Bull with the Isiac crescent-moon on his side 


115 See CURL (2000a), 56-61. 

1 16 ROULLET (1972), passim. 

117 WITT (1971), 87. 

118 VITRUVIUS: De Architecture i, i, VII. However, Isis was by no means the goddess of the underdog: she was 
adored by all classes, and both sexes. 

119 CURL (2002c), 48, 50. Some have sistra and other attributes on them. 

120 WITT (1971), passim. 

121 Ibid., plates 47—50. 
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repeating the shape of his horns, an Egyptianising offerant flanked by 
Nilistic fauna and holding a naos (the offerant is probably a nadphorus), a 
worshipper crowning himself with roses (very Isiac), and two priests, one 
with a scroll, and the other with a flambeau. It is abundantly clear from 
altars, statuettes, mosaics, ornament, cippi, coins, and other artefacts that 
Isis, Horus-Harpocrates, Serapis, Nilotic flora and fauna, and Isiac emblems 
such as the serpent, crescent-moon, cows’ horns, and sistmm were familiar 
throughout the Graeco-Roman world. 

Pyramids 

Obelisks and many Egyptian and Egyptianising artefacts and architectural 
details have been mentioned above. One of the most instantly recognisable 
and powerful of Egyptian forms to be adopted in Europe was the pyramid, 
and pyramidal tombs were known in the Graeco-Roman world, although 
many have been destroyed. Small pyramids of steep pitch were built in 
Egypt at Abydos, and, during the New Kingdom, sharply pointed pyramids 
were placed on top of tombs. In late-pharaonic times, and during the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods, even as late as AD 300 or so, pyramidal 
tombs were built in the Sudan, especially at Napata and Meroe in Nubia. 
These late pyramids are quite small and have steeply-pitched sides at 65°- 
70°, quite unlike the earlier gigantic pyramids of the Gizeh type, and it 
would appear that Nubian temples and pyramids were of more significance 
to Classical architecture than is generally realised. During the Ptolemaic 
period there was a renaissance of pharaonic art in which traditional motifs 
were revived, notably the pyramidal tombs, and new Egyptian temples were 
built more as free-standing objects set in their own precincts, like Graeco- 
Roman temples. 

Of course mausolea with stepped pyramidal roofs were erected by the 
Greeks: examples are the Lion Tomb at Cnidos and the great Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus. 122 However, the tower-tomb at Hermel in the Lebanon (first 
century BC) consists of three stages: the lower has angle-pilasters; the second 
has four pilasters on each face; and the third is a pyramid with steeply 
pitched sides. 123 The best-known of the pyramidal Roman tombs, of course, 
is that of Caius Cestius, of the time of Augustus, which stands on the line of 
the Aurelian Wall near the Porta Ostiensis (Plate 24): it is of the steeply- 
pitched type, very similar to Nubian pyramids in pitch and size. There was 
another Roman pyramid in the necropolis on the Vatican Hill, known as the 
Meta Romuli during the mediaeval period: it was larger than the pyramid of 


122 CURL (2002c), 28-32. 

123 Ibid., 60, 62. 
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Plate 24 The pyramidal tomb of 
Caius Cestius, of the time of 
Augustus (c.12 BC), standing 
outside the Aurelian Wall near the 
Porta San Paolo, formerly the 
Porta Ostiensis. It was known in 
the mediceval period as the Meta 
Remi, and was restored in 1663: 
it was one of several Antique 
pyramids erected in Rome. This 
structure is of brick-faced concrete 
covered with marble blocks, and it 
stands, a ‘stranger among strangers’ , 
like a sentinel, by the Protestant 
Cemetery, Rome. The grave of John 
Keats (1795-1821) is in the 
foreground. Photograph of 1977 

gsc). 


Cestius, and stood until it was destroyed in the sixteenth century. It is shown 
in a view of Rome in Cronica cronicarum ab initio mundi usque ad annum 1493 
(the Niimberg Chronicle ) sited between the basilica of San Pietro and the 
Mausoleum of Hadrian ( Castel Sant’ Angelo), 12 * and it also appears (with the 
Cestius pyramid) in a miniature by Pol de Limbourg in Les Tres Riches Heures 
du Due de Berry. 125 Some writers 126 have shed doubts on whether or not 
Roman pyramids were designed in imitation of Egyptian types, as the 
Roman varieties are more slender and ‘stand midway between an obelisk 
and a pyramid’, 127 which is not really accurate: Egyptian pyramids were 
known to travellers, after all, and a pyramid is a strong architectural form, 
easily described and recorded. Pyramids at Jebel Barkel near Meroe and 
other late examples in Egypt and Nubia could have been more pleasing to 
Graeco-Roman sensibilities than the squatter proportions of the Gizeh type, 
and, in any case, the steeper pyramid of the Cestius pattern was favoured by 
the Ptolemies. Pyramidal tombs and monuments were erected in places 
throughout the Roman Empire: there is a fine example in Vienne in France. 


124 Illustrated in ROULLET (1972), plate LXXXV 

125 Fol. 141 v., in the Musee Conde, Chantilly, illustrated in ROULLET (1972), plate LXXXIII. 

126 PEVSNER and LANG (1956), for example. 

127 Ibid., 218. 
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EGYPT AND EUROPE 


Pyramids and obelisks, then, were familiar in the Rome of the emperors, 
many of whom were devoted Isiacs. It has been noted above that Domitian 
rebuilt the great Isceum in the Campus Martins, but he also reconstructed 
and enlarged the Isceum at Beneventum in c.88, where he was depicted in 
pharaonic garments: obelisks at Beneventum were described with accla- 
mations affirming Domitian’s immortality, and the Emperor was identified 
with Serapis/Osiris incarnate. Indeed, Domitian built generously for the 
Egyptian deities, and he was clearly inclined to the Nilotic religions. 128 At 
his villa at Monte Circeo Domitian created an Egyptianising setting: an 
Osiris Canopus and a pharaonic statue have been found on the site. 

It is clear that, even by the end of the first century AD, Egyptian 
religion and artefacts permeated the Roman Empire, and were familiar 
throughout that Empire. The numbers of Egyptian and Egyptianising 
artefacts that survive attest to this, even today, and the obelisks (mentioned 
above) that grace public spaces in Rome emphasise the all-pervading 
presence of Egypt outside Egypt and in the heart of the Empire itself. A 
few hours spent in the Vatican and other great European collections will 
be sufficient to persuade the most sceptical of how singularly important 
was Nilotic culture and religion in Antiquity. The memorable and 
beautiful statues of Isis and Antinoiis are reassuringly Classical, but on 
occasion the sensibilities can be subjected to some images that can shock: 
the god Bes, for example, could never be regarded as attractive, despite his 
undoubted popularity, yet he recurs, and images of him were made in 
quantity in the Egyptianising style in Italy and elsewhere. For the present 
writer, the most extraordinary statue to survive from Antiquity has to be 
that of the Egyptian deity Anubis, completely Classical in every respect, 
including the drapery, but with the head of a jackal, the disc on a crescent- 
moon placed between his ears: the figure (which represents either the deity 
or a priest) carries on its left arm the Wand of Hermes or caduceus of 
Hermes/Mercury with whom Anubis was identified, so represents 
Hermanubis, the complete assimilation of Anubis within the Graeco- 
Roman pantheon (Colour Plate VII). This, somehow, is a profoundly 
unsettling artefact and demonstrates that the Roman Empire was not that 
pure Classical realm many believe, for the Egyptian religion permeated it 
to an extraordinary degree. 

That inescapable fact, to a very large extent, has been partially 
suppressed until modern scholarship started to reveal the astounding and 


128 WITT (1971), 234. Nevertheless, some scholars (e.g. TAKACS [1995], 101) have declared that this does 
not mean Domitian was an Isiac. 
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widespread prevalence of the devotion to the Nilotic deities that existed at 
least until the end of the fifth century of our era and, by a process of 
osmosis, or something very like it, survived, though transmogrified, in 
ways that are only now beginning to make sense. 
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CHAPTER II 


Some Manifestations of Egyptianisms 
from the Time of Trajan to the 
Early Renaissance Period 

Introduction; The Villa Adriana at Tivoli; Egypt, Rome, and the Emperors; The 
Reality of Egypt in Recession; The Transformation of Isis; The Proto-Revival and 
The Survival of Egyptian and Egyptianising Artefacts 


Canes currentes bibere in Nilo Jlumine, 

A crocodilis ne rapiantur, traditum est 

(Tradition holds that dogs run when they drink in the River Nile, 
lest they should be seized by crocodiles). 


GAIUS JULIUS PHzEDRUS (c.15 BC-c.AD 50): 
Fables, Book 1, Fable 25, lines 4—5. 


Concerning Egypt itself I shall extend my remarks to a great length, because there is no country 
that possesses so many wonders, nor any that has such a number of works which defy description. 

HERODOTUS (c.90-c.425 BC) translated by GEORGE RAWLINSON: 

The Histories, Book II, 35. 
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Introduction 

The Egyptianisation of Rome under the Principate proceeded apace. The 
Isceum Campense sheltered Vespasian 1 and Titus on their return to Rome, 
and they and their immediate successors paid due regard to Isis and Serapis. 
It should be remembered that any monarch claiming the highest position in 
Egypt, and passing through Alexandria, would be seen as the heir of the 
godlike Alexander the Great. 2 Domitian was the beloved of Isis and Ptah, as 
is made clear by the inscription on the obelisk 3 he caused to be erected 
during his enhancement of the Isceum Campense, and which is now in the 
Piazza Navona (Colour Plate IV). 

Marcus Ulpius Traianus (c. 53— 117), Emperor Trajan from 98, admired 
Alexander the Great, 4 and was himself given the epithet invictus. He is 
known to have consulted the Oracle at Heliopolis and is shown on sculp- 
ture presenting Isis and Horus with offerings of wine. 5 The so-called ‘Kiosk’ 
at Phils, also known as ‘Pharaoh’s Bed’, is largely Trajanic, ofc.AD 96, has 
four columns at the ends and five on the flanks, and the large stone abaci 
were presumably intended to be carved with Isis- or Hathor-heads (Plate 
25) . Indeed, the architecture of the ‘Kiosk’ is almost Classical, in spite of 
the Egyptianising detail. Phils is not far from Elephantine, where the archi- 
tecture has pronounced Classical elements in its composition (Plate 5). 
With Trajan’s successor, however, Egyptianising tendencies multiplied, and 
evolved into true Egyptomania, for reasons that will become apparent. 

Publius zElius Hadrianus (AD 76-138, Emperor Hadrian from 117) 
was a remarkable man in many ways. Having stabilised the defences of the 
Empire, he was able to familiarise himself with his realms through his many 
and extensive travels, thus gaining knowledge of the topography, 
government, and security in the provinces. His progress through far-flung 
parts, accompanied by the imperial retinue, would not only impress 
provincials and bring the realities of central power home to them, but 
would enable the Emperor to become acquainted with the local elite. 6 

Hadrian, as noted elsewhere, was enormously interested in Greek 
culture, 7 and although that culture had been absorbed by Rome, its 
intellectual centre was still at Alexandria, where many of the great treasures 
of learning survived in the libraries. 8 Alexandria, therefore, was of singular 


1 NICHOLS (1978), passim 

2 HENRICHS (1968). 

3 ERMANN (1893), 213. 

4 SYME (1958), ii, 770-1. 

5 WITT (1971) 235. See also SUETONIUS (1923). 

6 HALPMANN (1986). 

7 PIGANIOL (Ed.) (1965). 

8 RITSCHL (1838). 
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Plate 25 The so-called ‘ Kiosk ’ of Trajan, also known as ‘Pharaoh’s Bed’, on the Island of Philce, 
an essay in Romano-Egyptian architecture, begun under the Emperor Trajan (AD 98—1 1 7), and left 
unfinished. The capitals are of the papyrus type, and the spaces between the columns are filled to about 
half the height of the shafts with walls (plutei), a motif that was employed by many Neo-Classical 
architects (St George's Hall, Liverpool [1839—54], by Harvey Lonsdale Elmes [1814—47], Charles 
Robert Cockerell [1788—1863], and Robert Rawlinson [1810-98], has pluteij. The abaci above 
the capitals have become enlarged blocks, presumably intended to be carved with Hathor- or Isis-heads. 
On the left are the pylon- towers of the temple of Isis (From Description, A, Vol. 1, pi. 28, GB/SM). 


importance as a link between the Hadrianic present and a Greek cultural 
past: indeed, it was a metropolis in which a great and rich past could be 
understood, studied, and assimilated. 

Just as eighteenth-century European gardens of allusion 9 drew on a 
vast range of styles and eclectic motifs to suggest variety and stimulate ideas 
about different countries, periods, and cultures, so Hadrian, fully aware of 
the diversity of the Roman Empire and the significance of Alexandria as a 
means by which so much that was of value in the study of Antiquity in his 
own day, saw possibilities in gardens and architecture to create mnemonics 
that would bring the past and certain places to mind. 

Hadrian also understood the importance of conserving and restoring 
ancient buildings and sites of cultural significance: in this respect, it was 


9 CURL (1997). 
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under his aegis that the Serapeion in Alexandria was restored and beautified, 10 
but that was not the only project of restoration and beautification he 
instigated and encouraged. So Hadrian was intellectually curious, with a 
mind that was open and wide-ranging: he was, in many respects, a Prince 
of the Enlightenment many centuries before the eighteenth-century 
phenomenon of the Europe of the philosophes. And just as eclecticism was 
regarded as indicative of an open mind during the Enlightenment, 
Hadrian’s interest in mystery religions, exotic artefacts, astrology, and, 
especially, things Egyptian, was an essential part of his tolerant, civilised, 
cultured, and intelligent personality. 11 

That Hadrian wanted to know how the world worked, understood 
that civilisation cannot be created on a tabula rasa, and recognised that the 
richness of the past can inform the present, are facts that are beyond dispute. 
What is also clear is that, as Emperor, his example could prompt fashions, 
and that his interest in Egypt encouraged a general enthusiasm for things 
Egyptian as well as a demand for objects made in the Egyptianising style. 12 
However, fashion alone, and aping Hadrian in particular, can hardly explain 
why the whole of Western Europe and the Roman colonies in the East 
were flooded 13 with a predilection for things Egyptian. Vidman 14 claimed 
that this phenomenon was because of Hadrian’s special liking for the 
Egyptian religion 15 but others have disputed this, and have denied that 
depictions of Hadrian and his wife (from 100), Sabina Augusta (died c.136 
or 137), as Serapis and Isis would indicate that the imperial couple were cult 
initiates: rather, they have suggested, this merely provides evidence of the 
continuation of a Ptolemaic tradition in which the monarchs were 
identified with Egyptian divinities. 16 

Be that as it may, it is arguable that the vast Empire governed by 
Hadrian was less Roman, more Graeco-Roman, and Graeco-Roman with 
a strong Egyptian flavouring: it was really a melange of Hellenistic, Roman, 
Greek, Ptolemaic, Egyptian, and Middle-Eastern cultures, more a variety of 
Eastern Mediterranean cultural soup that the Classical Roman civilisation 
so simplistically believed for so long. 

And the Egyptianising tendencies of Hadrian, despite those in denial 
of reality, were obvious in one of the most stupendous creations of his reign. 
It is time to consider that wonderful complex. 


10 BEAUJEU (1955), 230 and passim. 

11 See BOATWRIGHT (1987) and HANNESTAD (1988) for discussions on Hadrian, imperial policy, 
Roman art, and the city of Rome. See also SYME (1965). 

12 VIDMAN (1970). 

13 ‘ Uberschwemmte’ . 

14 VIDMAN (1970), III. 

15 ‘Vorliebe fur die agyptische Religion’. 

16 TAKA.CS (1995), 107. 
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The Villa Adriana at Tivoli 

As was indicated above, the Isceum Campense provided a great many of the 
Egyptian and Egyptianising artefacts that grace the collections of numer- 
ous museums today, although the Vatican Museum had the pick. However, 
as Anne Roullet has pointed out, 17 it is ‘hardly possible to write about 
Egyptian monuments of Imperial Rome without mentioning’ the Villa 
Adriana at Tibur (Tivoli) near Rome, 18 for the Egyptian and Egyptianising 
artefacts which Hadrian collected to adorn the huge complex of his ‘villa’ 
(a misnomer if ever there was one) are among the most important exam- 
ples of the Roman ‘vision of Egypt’ in imperial times. Hadrian had visit- 
ed Egypt in 117 and had seen the great city of Alexandria, the important 
town of Canopus, and Sai's, among other places, which must have played 
some part in prompting his ambitious scheme to create an Egyptianising 
element in the grounds of the vast pleasure -palace at Tibur (the term villa 19 
does not really conjure up what this enormous and exotic series of build- 
ings and gardens actually was). Indeed, the Villa Adriana was really a series 
of episodes (most of great grandeur) within a ‘garden of allusions’. 20 

The Egyptian Canopus was a town situated on the same tongue of 
land as Alexandria, about fifteen miles distant, as Strabo noted, at the 
mouth of the Canopic (or Canobic) branch of the Nile, adjacent to the 
Canopic canal. Before the foundation of Alexandria, it was the principal 
harbour of the delta, and the ancients placed it at the boundary between the 
Continents of Africa and Asia. It was the seat of the important cult of Zeus- 
Canopus, and the much-frequented shrine and oracle of Serapis was 
situated there, revered equally by Egyptians and Greeks. 21 The canal of 
Canopus was supposed to have been spectacularly beautiful, and at one end 
of it was the celebrated temple of Serapis and Isis. 

At the Villa Adriana the Canopus Serapceum was commenced in 118, 
intended to evoke the Egyptian original. It was designed as a long, straight 
canal ( Enripns ) 22 and was clearly intended to allude to both the sacred and 
the profane. At one end of this canal was a vast semicircular sanctuary with 
a Serapceum, an arrangement very similar in its geometry to the Isceum 
Campense. Around the canal was a colonnade carrying an entablature 23 that 


17 ROULLET (1972), 49. 

1 8 WINNEFELD (1895), passim. 

19 The Latin word villa suggests a rural dwelling associated with an estate, varying in character from a working 
farm to a luxurious country-house, often built solely for pleasure. See HORNBLOWER and 
SPAWFORTH (Eds) (1996), 1599, and RUFFINIERE DU PREY (1994), passim. 

20 CURL (1997), 325-42. 

21 WILLIAM SMITH (Ed.) (1870), i, 561. See also TAKA.CS (1995), passim. 

22 See plan in the Select Glossary. 

23 Entire horizontal mass of material, carried on columns, pilasters, or statues (essentially a lintel spanning a 
gap between supports). See Select Glossary. 
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Plate 26 The Canopus at Tivoli , looking towards the Serapasum. Photograph of 1999 (JSC). 

was sometimes horizontal and sometimes in the form of a semicircular arch, 
carried on columns, caryatids , 24 and telamones 25 (Plate 26). 

As the Emperor’s biographer, Spartian, relates , 26 Hadrian created ‘in 
his villa ... a marvel of architecture and landscape-gardening; to the 
different parts he assigned the names of . . . buildings and localities, such as 
the Lycceum, the Academy . . ., the Canopus, and Temple, while in order that 
nothing should be wanting he even constructed a representation of 
Tartarus’. At Tivoli Hadrian indulged his eclectic tastes by building copies 
of admired architecture in the Empire, for, as noted above, he was well 
travelled and came to know Egypt well. 

Along the sides of the Tivoli canal, in niches within the Serapaeum, and 
in sundry cediculce , 27 were numerous Egyptian and Egyptianising statues and 
ornaments, some in execrable taste, but others exceptionally fine in 
workmanship and design . 28 A Nilotic theme was suggested by the sculpted 
crocodiles and other fauna placed along the canal: other sculptures included 
representations of baboons, falcons, sphinxes, pharaonic figures, Egyptian 


24 Carved, draped, straight, standing, whole female figures, carrying on their heads supports for an entablature 
(see note 23), used instead of columns. 

25 Carved, straight, unbowed, standing, whole male figures, carrying on their heads supports for an 
entablature (see note 23), used instead of columns. 

26 zELIANUS SPARTIANUS: Scriptores Historice, Augustce. 

27 Architectural frame around an opening, consisting of two columns or pilasters over which is an entablature 
(see note 23) with pediment. See CURL (1999, 2000), 8. 

28 ROULLET (1972), 51. 
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queens, Ptah, Artemis of Ephesus (Plate 9), nadphori , 29 the colossal bust of 
Isis (Plate 8), canopic jars, 30 and an Osiris Canopus. 31 

However, the Canopus at Tivoli was not completed in its final form 
until 134-38, when it seems to have been lavishly beautified as a memorial 
to the Emperor’s ‘favourite’ (as he has been coyly known), Antinous 
(c. 11 0-30), who was drowned in the Nile during Hadrian’s second visit to 
Egypt. The Bithynian youth’s death has been claimed as a ritual sacrifice, as 
an accident, as suicide, and even as an act of self-worship (the Narcissus 
myth hovers near). Whatever the reasons for his premature death, he was 
extravagantly mourned by the Emperor, deified, and commemorated by 
means of statues, cults, shrines, temples, and festivals. He even had a new 
town in Egypt, Antinoopolis, created in his memory 32 by the banks of the 
Nile, opposite Hermopolis Magna. 

But there is a dark side to all this. It seems that, like many before and 
after him, Hadrian sought enlightenment in Egypt. The imperial flotilla 
sailed upstream to Hermopolis, the city of Hermes/Thoth, 33 who 
interpreted all secrets and revealed unlimited knowledge. Antinous ’s death 
occurred on or near the date of the commemoration of the death of Osiris, 
and the youth’s cult was explicitly merged with that of Osiris in the city 
named after him. Some (e.g. Cassio Dio [c. 164 - after 229]) have even 
hinted that Antinous ’s death was a substitute for that of Hadrian, intended 
to prolong the Emperor’s life, but, again, Antinous had reached the age 
when his relationship with the older man was no longer honourable, and 
Hadrian’s desire to maintain his ties with his youthful lover therefore would 
have made his position intolerable. Nevertheless, suicide, whilst a way out 
of an impossible situation, could also have been a last, supreme, voluntary 
self-sacrifice for the Emperor. 

Antinous, deified, was commemorated in various guises, 34 but his 
Egyptian persona as Osiris is clear from the celebrated Hadrianic statue 
made for the Villa Adriana shortly after his death. Made of Parian marble, 
the statue was rediscovered in 1740 and restored. It is Graeco-Roman in 
style, but the pharaonic stance (with left leg slightly before the right, and 
arms held rigidly at the sides) is Egyptian, as is the characteristic nemes 35 
head-dress and the shendyt 36 kilt-like garment around the figure’s middle 
(Plate 27). 


29 See Select Glossary. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Ibid. 

32 These events are described in BIRLEY (1998), 235—58. 

33 See Select Glossary 

34 Ibid. 

35 Ibid. 

36 Ibid. 
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Plate 27 Antinous from the Villa Adriana, 
Tivoli , a Hadrianic Roman sculpture of Parian 
marble in the Egyptianising style, 2.41 metres 
high. Note the nemes head-dress, clenched fists 
around cylinders, and positioning of the feet with 
left foot before the right (pharaonic stance). 
Apart from the pose, shendyt kilt, and head- 
dress, the features of the figure are entirely Graeco- 
Roman and Classical. Antinous was the beloved 
(euphemistically referred to in most sources as 
favourite ') of the Emperor Hadrian (AD 
117—138), and was drowned in the Nile on a trip 
to Egypt in AD 129—130, allegedly in an act of 
self-worship. The bereaved Emperor had Antinous 
deified, founded a new city named after him, and 
promoted the cult of the dead youth throughout the 
Empire: indeed, there is evidence that Antinous 
was worshipped inside the precincts of the mighty 
Isasum Campense in Rome. Antinous was 
identified after his death with Dionysus and 
Osiris, and this statue was probably set up in a 
shrine in the Canopus at Tivoli. It was discovered 
in 1740, restored, and became a much-admired 
model for Neo-Classical sculpture. Now in the 
Museo Greg. Egizio, No. 99 (ME, MV, 
AEXXX. 11.37). 


Stylistically similar are the two red-granite telamones from the Canopus 
of the Villa Adriana at Tivoli, found in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and now in a prominent position framing a doorway in the Sala a Croce 
Greca in the Vatican Museums . 37 They have lotus-flower capitals on top of 
their nemes head-dresses, and they originally functioned as columns (the 
male version of caryatids). These figures were probably derived from other 
Egyptianising telamones from the Isceum Campense, and very likely flanked a 
portal (as they do now), because they comprise a symmetrical pair, one 
with left foot planted before the right, and the other with right foot before 
the left (Plate 28a and b). 


37 Inv. 196-7. See PAPAFAVA (Ed.) (1979), 45. 
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(a) (b) 


Plate 28a and b The two polished red-granite ‘ Antinoiis telamones ’from the Canopus at the 
Villa Adriana at Tivoli, both Roman (Hadrianic) creations in the Egyptianising style. The figures are 
very similar to the Antinoiis type illustrated in Plate 27, except that they are crowned with large lotus- 
flower capitals, and they served as telamones (straight male figures used instead of columns, the male 
version of caryatides,). They were probably derived from Egyptianising telamones in the Isseum 
Campense, and very likely flanked a portal, as they are symmetrical, one with left foot before the right 
and the other with right foot before the left. They were rediscovered in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and were set up at the entrance to the Bishop’s palace at Tivoli, where they were drawn by Giuliano 
da Sangallo and Baldassare Peruzzi, among others. Thereafter, they were copied very frequently. They 
are now in the Sala a Croce Greca in the Museo Vaticano, Nos 196—197 (MC, 
Mansell/TimePix) . 
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When these fine Antique statues re-emerged from the debris of the 
Villa Adriana they were eagerly (if not always accurately) drawn by anti- 
quarians and artists, including Giuliano da Sangallo (1445-1516), 38 whose 
version shows incorrect cushion-capitals and shendyt kilt -like cloths so loose 
they appear about to drop off. The da Sangallo drawing is doubly interest- 
ing because it also shows a Roman city-gate on which triangular and seg- 
mental pediments alternate over cediculce (Plate 43). 

As has been noted above, the segmental pediment is a form associat- 
ed with Isiac shrines and temples, and appears to have been unknown in 
Classical architecture before the first century AD. Thus it seems to have 
entered the Classical language of architecture almost by stealth, and became 
so common that it lost all associations with Egypt, Isis, and the Nile. 39 

It is known that the Egyptianising Antinoiis figure (Plate 27) with 
nemes head-dress, shendyt kilt, and pose was copied by sculptors in 
Antiquity, especially after the dead youth was elevated to the status of a god: 
the telamones (Plate 28) aroused great interest when they were rediscovered 
in the fifteenth century, and the Antinoiis spawned many copies when it 
was found in 1740. Imperial taste doubtless encouraged a fashion that other 
connoisseurs followed, and Roman collectors vied with each other to build 
up comprehensive shows of Egyptian and Egyptianising objets d’art. 
Antinoiis recurs in mosaics, complete with Nilotic flora and fauna (Plate 
29), and as the column-substitutes in the form of symmetrically balanced 
red-granite telamones mentioned above (Plate 28): the latter may have been 
suggested by Ec/if-Egyptian Osiride-piers, and by Egyptianising versions of 
these in Rome. At the Villa Adriana there were many eclectic elements: in 
the Canopus Hadrian created a Revival idea, and the Villa and its environs 
embraced a catholic selection from all corners of the Empire, something of 
which the oecumenically-minded Isis would no doubt have approved. 40 
From the sixteenth century a profitable search for works of Antique art was 
instituted at Tivoli, and the ruins yielded many of the principal treasures of 
the Vatican, Capitoline, and other museums, including several Egyptian and 
Egyptianising pieces. 

Some commentators 41 have tended to play down Hadrian’s religious 
interest in Egypt, emphasising his ‘intellectual curiosity’ 42 and insisting that 
it ‘was not so much his attachment’ to Antinoiis, ‘who happened to drown 
in the Nile, that made Egypt interesting to him as it was his profound inter- 


38 HULSEN (1910a). fol. 41 d-e, 57. 

39 GILBERT (1942). See also CURL (1994<i), 18-36. 

40 PARIBENI (1930). 

41 Such as TAKACS (1995), 104-7. 

42 Ibid., 106. 
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Plate 29 A Roman mosaic, probably copied from a Hellenistic original, featuring Nilotic flora and 
fauna and an Egyptianising figure similar to the Villa Adriana Antinoiis (Plate 27). It dates from 
the second century AD, and is now in the Museo Gregoriana Profana, Rome (MC, 
Mansell/TimePix) . 


est in Greek culture ’. 43 Similarly, the deification of Antinoiis and the ‘nam- 
ing of a newly founded city in Egypt as Antinoopolis were products of 
Hellenistic modes of thinking ’. 44 Others have proposed that the deification 
of Antinoiis was more ‘a motif of artistic inspiration than an object of 
adoration ’. 45 

There seems to be a commonly held resistance to any acceptance of 
the idea of Ancient Egyptian religious cults having been not only wide- 
spread in the Roman Empire, but that they were adopted by many mem- 
bers of the Principate. It is simply not true to assume that the Nilotic deities 
were adored only by the oi jioXXol , slaves, and women , 46 for it emerges that 
participants of the cult of Isis (for example) were ‘from all levels of society ’. 47 
However, the literature is very considerable, and those who wish to pursue 
the matter should consult the sources listed in the Select Bibliography . 48 

There is another curious misinterpretation that seems to have 
coloured just about every consideration of the importance of the Egyptian 


43 Ibid., 105. 

44 TAKACS (1995), 105. 

45 BEAUJEU (1955), 256, quoted also in TAKACS (1995), 105. 

46 See, for example, HE YOB (1975), who attempted (not convincingly) to show that women were the 
majority adherents of Isis. See also KRAEMER (1992). 

47 TAKACS (1995), 6. 

48 See especially VIDMAN (1965, 1966, 1969, 1970, 1981). 
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cults within the Roman Empire, and that is an assumption of the superior- 
ity of Christianity as a religious and moral force. The whole point about 
religion in the Empire was that it was tolerant and all-embracing, whereas 
Christianity claimed to be exclusive, was essentially intolerant of all other 
cults, and could not be treated in the same way as, say, the Egyptian cults, 
because of its peculiar stance. The intransigence of Christians prompted 
persecution, because it was perceived that there was no possibility of their 
sect being advanced to a sacrum publicum 49 as a component of Roman votive 
religion: Christians regarded themselves as superior to all other sects, and 
refused to countenance any position where it would be on a par with other 
cults. In short, Christianity could not and would not accommodate itself to 
the pagan religious system. 

The appalling destruction carried out by Christians, especially from 
the fifth century, is indicative of an essential lack of tolerance and of a 
fundamentalist belief in their own rightness. A comparison with the 
cultural vandalism of the Taleban, or with sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century European iconoclasts, may not be absolutely off the mark. The 
towering figure of Hadrian is a welcome contrast to such disagreeable 
goings-on. 

If Hadrian had only been interested in Egypt as a sort of intellectual 
dilettante, it is very odd that he encouraged Isiac cults, erected a temple of 
Isis at Petra, and established a Serapceum in Samaria. It is also unusual to have 
one’s drowned lover deified, identified with Osiris, and represented in 
pharaonic stance complete with nemes head-dress and shendyt garment. 
However, a connoisseur, a collector, an intellectual might amass hordes of 
Egyptian objects and cause artefacts to be manufactured in the Egyptian 
Taste, for, after all, there were to be many such instances of Egyptomania in 
the years following the Napoleonic invasion of Egypt (1798-1801). 

The Villa Adriana was certainly eclectic, and provided mnemonics for 
parts of the Empire, but it was especially associated with Egypt (notably 
with Alexandria), and Egyptian deities were represented there. If Hadrian’s 
interests in Egypt were purely cultural, intellectual, commemorative of 
Antinoiis, and so on, why did the complex include not only a Serapceum but 
a temple for the worship of Egyptian deities, discovered only in 2002? 
Whilst the jury is still out on this one, it seems likely that, like other 
emperors, Hadrian actively worshipped Egyptian gods and goddesses, and 
probably his own deified lover, by then transformed into Osiris. 


49 For an intelligent discussion of superstitio and sacrum publicum see TAKACS (1995), passim. 
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Egypt, Rome, and the Emperors 

Even before the Canopus was constructed at Tivoli, gardens with an 
Egyptianising flavour had been known in Italy, and Nilotic scenes and 
Egyptianising statues enlivened walls and gardens in many places, notably 
Pompeii. Nilotic gardens of the Euripus type (that is with gardens, statues, 
and architectural features disposed along the sides of an artificial canal) had 
been created in the time of Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 BC), when they 
seem to have been regarded in much the same way as Gothick and Chinoiserie 
fripperies were viewed in eighteenth-century England. Such Roman 
gardens, for profane rather than sacred purposes, nevertheless suggested the 
Alexandrian deities, and appropriate high-quality images were created. The 
Gardens of Sallust on the Pincio in Rome were pleasure-gardens created by 
the historian about forty years before Christ: in the reign of Tiberius they 
became imperial gardens, and under Domitian and Hadrian acquired statues, 
an Egyptianising pavilion, and an obelisk (mentioned above). 

Nearly all the Egyptian antiquities that were taken to Rome are late 
in date, and nearly all come from Lower Egypt. Most were removed from 
religious buildings, and consist of obelisks, sphinxes, lions, animal-headed 
deities, and other familiar motifs. As has been mentioned above, a few plain 
imported obelisks appear to have acquired their rather coarsely-carved 
hieroglyphs in Rome, possibly suggesting there were Egyptian artists, or 
sculptors trained in the Egyptian style, working in the imperial capital. 50 

However, Egyptianising rather than genuine Egyptian works occur in 
great numbers in Italy, pointing to the growing importance of the Egyptian 
cults and to the Egyptomania among fashionable Romans for a suitably 
exotic decor in private houses. It is clear that exact, or semi-exact, copies 
were made of real Egyptian pieces, but there were also many imitations in 
the Egyptian style, intended to suggest a Nilotic setting. Egyptian granites 
were imported for certain artefacts, but imitation stone to suggest Egyptian 
origins was developed to a considerable extent under the Julio-Claudians. 
Postiche, emulating the close-grained Egyptian granites, was used: the oleagi- 
nous quartzes and scintillating mica aggregates helped to produce the desired 
effects. Scagliola, imitating marble with great cunning, was an equivalent 
development in the Baroque period in Western and Central Europe. If any- 
thing, the imperial postiche was even more remarkable for its realism and 
hardness. Marble was used for architectural features, and could be obtained 
readily in Italy, but there was a considerable trade in imported Egyptian 
stones, including red and black granites from Aswan, for statuary, and these 
came by sea direct to Rome. Egyptian red porphyry was also used: and onyx 


50 ROULLET (1972), passim. 
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(not used for this purpose by the Egyptians themselves) provided the eyes 
of statues and was exploited to add detail to real Egyptian statues undergo- 
ing refurbishment to make them more acceptable to European tastes. 
Coloured marbles were prized for statuary from the time of Hadrian because 
it was cheap and easy to cut, as well as being decorative. The rosso antico, as 
it is known (actually Greek red marble), was in particular favour, for it could 
be brought to a high polish, and the material would then look like a dark 
Egyptian stone. At least one of the Antinoiis figures from the Villa Adriana 
(now in Munich) and many other works, were made of this material. The 
Villa Adriana telamones, however, as noted above, were of red granite. 51 

Mention of Egyptianising pyramidal tombs has been made above. The 
Eastern part of the Roman Empire contained many ambitious tombs, some 
of which, like their Egyptian counterparts, were rock-cut: as was the case 
at Beni-Hasan and derivative Persian examples, facades were cut into the 
vertical faces of the cliffs, with burial-chambers behind. Graeco-Roman, 
Semitic, and Egyptian traditions mixed on occasion, as in the Kedron Valley 
complex and at Petra. An architectural phantasy of the nineteenth century 
shows this synthesis, and includes Egyptianising cornices, pyramids, and a 
segmental -lidded Egyptian sarcophagus (Plate 30). 

Numismatists cognisant with Roman coins will realise the importance 
of Isis and her cult. 52 The goddess appears on a coin of Antoninus Pius 
(138-161) with sistrum and dog, and on the coinage of Marcus Aurelius 
(161-180) she is depicted as Navigatrix , 53 With the reign of Lucius zElius 
Aurelius Commodus (180-192), the Isiac cults achieved enhanced status, 
and the Emperor himself was identified with Sol Invictus, Hercules, and 
Osiris/Serapis. It is as a synthesis of Hercules and Osiris that he is 
represented as an ithyphallic giant at Cerne Abbas, Dorset. 54 The Emperor 
took the title ‘Invincible’ as a deliberate association with Osiris/Serapis, and 
his ithyphallic image recalls the magical impregnation of Isis. 

Lucius Septimius Severus, Emperor 193-211, was devoted to Egypt, 
and was identified with Serapis, whilst his successor, Aurelius Antoninus, 
nicknamed Caracalla (211-217), gave the rites of Isis and Serapis enormous 
importance in Rome, and Isis herself enjoyed imperial patronage. Caracalla 
is welcomed by Isis to Egypt on coins, and identified iconographically with 
Harpocrates. The thermae that bear Caracalla ’s name contained a Serapceum 
embellished with rich Ionic capitals decorated with the heads of Serapis, Isis, 


51 R.OULLET (1972), passim. 

52 Some commentators have played down the significance of this. 

53 On the reverse of some coins of Marcus Aurelius is an image of an Egyptianising temple with statues of 
Hermes/Thoth. See TOTH (1976), WEBER (1910), and FOWDEN (1993). 

54 See JOHN NEWMAN and NIKOLAUS PEVSNER (1972): Dorset in The Buildings of England series 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin Books Ltd). 
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Plate 30 An architectural phantasy of the early -nineteenth century, showing sarcophagi in the 
foreground: the sarcophagus on the left has a segmental lid, and the segmental form was closely 
associated with Egypt in Grceco-Roman Antiquity. The large mausoleum in the centre with an in antis 
arrangement of columns, Egyptianising coved cornice, and pyramid on top, is the so-called ‘Tomb of 
Zechariah’, whilst behind it is the ‘Tomb of Absalom 9 . Other rock-cut tombs are shown, and the 
pyramids (perhaps an attempt to show the structures erected by Helena, Queen of Adiabene, in the first 
century AD) add a further Egyptianising touch. In the eastern parts of the Roman Empire there were 
many elaborate tombs where Egyptianising elements, such as coved cornices, pyramids, segmental shapes 
and powerful stereometrically pure forms could be found (JSC). 


and other Egyptian deities: these may be the capitals now in the church of 
Santa Maria in Trastevere, or they may have come from the Isceum Campense 
(Plate 31). In any case the heads were deliberately hacked off, apparently 
during a somewhat drastic renovation in 1870 under Pius IX (Pope 
1846-78), which suggests, perhaps, that the Egyptianising deities were still 
feared for their powers, or that there may have been some other reason for 
such vandalism. Caracalla is represented with the nemes head-dress in 
Egyptianising statuary now in the Museo Nazionale in Rome and in the 
Museo del Sannio at Benevento. Caracalla also caused a temple of Serapis to 
be erected on the Quirinal, and its magnificence and importance made it 
clear that Serapis (or Sarapis) was to be given equal status to Jupiter. 55 


55 TAKACS (1995), 1 17. Takacs discusses the Egyptian connections of many Emperors in her excellent book. 
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Plate 31 Head of Serapis (with modius on his head) in the centre of the abacus of one of the ornate 
Antique Roman Ionic marble capitals on brown granite shafts now in the church of Santa Maria in 
Trastevere, Rome, and re-erected there when the church was rebuilt 1 139—40 under Innocent II (Pope 
1130-43). They probably came from the Isaseum Campense (sacked as late as 1084), or from the 
thermae of Caracalla, and stylistically they would appear to date from the time of Domitian (Emperor 
AD 81-96), or Caracalla (Emperor 211-217). The photograph dates from before 1870, when the 
heads (which included Serapis, Isis, and Harpocrates) were hacked off during the Pontificate of Pius IX 
(1846—78), which indicates the persistence of the Ancient Egyptian deities was regarded as undesirable, 
and to be feared, to say the least (JSC). 


Heliogabalus (properly Elagabalus, but in reality Varius Avitus Bassianus 
[218-222]) imported serpents to Rome, the symbols of Horus-Harpocrates, 
and also collected hippopotami, a rhinoceros, and a crocodile, but his devo- 
tion to the Syrian sun-god Elah-Gabel 56 led to trouble, for the Roman 
Pantheon could not, at that time, be subjected to drastic change: it could 
absorb cults, but it could not be undermined or supplanted. Alexander 
Severus embellished Rome with statues of Isis and Serapis, and under Gaius 
Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus (Emperor Diocletian [284-305]) - who knew 
Egypt well - Roman and Egyptian deities were worshipped at Phils, and 
the Nilotic gods were accorded status equal to that of the old Olympians. 
During the Tetrarchy Isis and Serapis adorned public buildings and monu- 
ments as well as coins, and under Constantine (306-337) - despite the adop- 
tion of Christianity as the State Religion - Isis remained on the coins, even 
though the Nile Cubit was removed from the Serapeion at Alexandria and 
placed in a church. Under Julian the Apostate (361-363) Isis, Horus, and 


56 For discussions relating to this rather curious Emperor, who was high-priest of the sun-god, see BALDUS 
(1991), FREY (1989), PIETRZYKOWSKI (1986), and TURCAN (1985). 
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Anubis appeared on coins, the Cubit was returned to the Alexandrian 
Serapeion, and it seemed for a while that Christianity would be eclipsed by 
a revival of the status of the Nilotic deities: the Empress Helena was iden- 
tified with Isis, and Julian with Serapis. The effects of Julian’s short reign 57 
were reversed by subsequent developments when the supremacy of 
Christianity was reaffirmed, and the Serapeion with its incomparable library 
and museum suffered much damage in 391, and virtually complete destruc- 
tion a few years later. Yet after the Theodosian closure of all pagan temples 
throughout the Empire, Isis and her attributes nevertheless remained on 
coins long afterwards, and her connection with navigation was overtly 
shown, 58 emphasising her association with harbours, lighthouses, and the 
safety of sailors: the goddess with billowing sail and ships was a common 
image. Even after the demotion of Isiac festivals in favour of Christian prac- 
tice, the Isiac hold on the affections of men did not perish, for celebrations 
connected with the sea and with navigation continued. 59 

To the worshippers of Isis, life was a journey over the seas of life, with 
frequent pauses in harbours, and final rest. The mediaeval pilgrim, noting 
the labyrinth patterns on the floors of cathedrals, 60 the signs of the Zodiac, 
and the symbolic aspects of the journey in a large place of worship, would 
not have found the idea unfamiliar. Frequent pauses by images, side-altars, 
and reliquaries were experienced by Christian pilgrims, in much the same 
way in which devotees of Isis paused during their worship, although we do 
not know much about the existence of possible wayside shrines similar to 
those of the Madonna in Roman Catholic countries today. It is not 
improbable, however, that little aedicules, containing images of the goddess, 
graced corners of buildings, crossroads, and roadsides in the heyday of the 
Roman Empire. Processions, carnivals, and the like, with floats, are 
probably successors of Isiac festivals: men dressed as women (signifying the 
hermaphrodite and magical-sexual sides of the Isiac cults), as animals, or as 
grotesque monsters are survivals of the Ancient Egyptian religion. Some 
commentators have suggested that even the term ‘carnival’ may be derived 
from the procession of the Isiac ship-float to the harbour for the Navigium 
Isidis. 61 Quite apart from the revelry that precedes Lent in certain countries 
(usually where the Roman Catholic religion has a long, unbroken 
tradition), there appear to be many aspects of Isiac custom that survive in 
the Orthodox Church, including the Blessing of the Waters of the Nile, in 
which the river is actually named 62 and asked to rise. The Nilotic religions 


57 AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS (c. 330—95) is illuminating on this subject. 

58 WITT (1971), plates 54-67, 240-2. 

59 See WITT (1971), passim. 

60 CURL (20026). 

61 Carrus Navalis, but probably from Carnetn Levare, the putting away of flesh as food. 

62 WITT (1971), 183-4 and notes, 310. 
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were securely established in Europe in the fourth century, and they did not 
simply disappear: many of their aspects were absorbed by the new religion 
of Christianity. 63 

Egyptian art, architecture, and religion permeated the very fabric of 
the Roman Empire. Some of the grandest buildings in Rome were dedi- 
cated to Egyptian deities, and Nilotic statuary, mosaics, and even buildings 
were known to the cosmopolitan citizens of the capital of the Western 
world. Manufacture of objects in the Egyptian style was widespread, and 
the Alexandrian deities were of immense importance. 64 Egyptianisms were 
on all sides, and in almost every aspect of life: Egyptian ideas entered deep 
into the consciousness of Romans. Such a remarkable phenomenon could 
hardly vanish overnight, and indeed much that derived from the Nile Valley 
survived long after Christianity had apparently triumphed. 65 


The Reality of Egypt in Recession 

Graeco-Roman writers drew much inspiration from Egypt, especially after 
it became part of the Roman Empire: Herodotus tells us a great deal about 
Egypt in his Histories of the fifth century BC; Diodorus Siculus (of the time 
of Julius Caesar) devotes a whole book to Egypt; Strabo visited Egypt c.30 
BC and dedicated a book of his Geographica to an account of his travels; 
Plutarch of Chaeronea (c.AD 46-c. 1 20) studied the workings of the 
Egyptian High-Priest Manetho of Heliopolis (Jl . 280 BC) from which he 
drew the material for his important work on Isis and Osiris; Gaius Plinius 
Secundus (AD 23/4-79) recorded much about Egypt; and Ammianus 
Marcellinus of Antioch (c.AD 330-395) included interesting information 
about Egypt in his works. These writings survived the collapse of the 
Empire in the West, and knowledge of Egypt was preserved in written form 
throughout the so-called Dark and Middle Ages: during the Renaissance 
period they were studied anew, and given piquancy by the inaccessibility of 
Egypt under Islam. Indeed, Europeans who succeeded in getting into Egypt 
rarely got beyond Cairo, so travellers during the late-Mediasval and early- 
Renaissance periods mention Rosetta, Damietta, and the Pyramids of 
Gizeh (which were identified as the Granaries of Joseph by the Anglo-Irish 
Franciscan monk, Symon Simeonis [fl. 1322], 66 who left an account 67 of his 


63 Dr Witt’s remarkably interesting book has much to say on this fascinating subject. 

64 See, for example, DUNAND (1973). 

65 The Author acknowledges the generous help of Mr Peter Clayton, whose knowledge of coins and much 
else was of considerable help in the preparation of this Chapter. 

66 Or Simeonis, sometimes called Simon FitzSimon. 

67 It contains the first datable reference to gypsies in Europe. 
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journey, 68 including a description of the famous lighthouse at Alexandria, 
in Itinerarium Symonis Semeonis Ab Hybernia Ad Terrain Sanctam, some five 
centuries before the birth of Thomas Cook [1808-92]). It is clear that 
the Egypt of the pharaohs had little attraction for the mediaeval mind 
(which was only interested in allusions to Old Testament and Christian 
traces). To the educated Roman of the late-imperial period the Holy City 
was Memphis or Alexandria, and the Pyramids, the Sphinx, the Serapeion, 
and the Nile were as important as the Temple, the Holy Sepulchre, and 
Jerusalem were to mediaeval Europeans (who thought of Jerusalem and 
sometimes Constantinople as the Celestial City). 

Eusebius (r.AD 260-339), the father of ecclesiastical history, tells us 
much about Egypt, and Isidore, Bishop of Seville (c.600-636), in his 
Originum sen Etymologiarum Libri (probably the most influential encyclopae- 
dia of the Middle Ages), writes of obelisks, pyramids, and other Egyptian 
structures, specifically referring to pyramids as a type of tomb. Descriptions 
of architecture are notorious for their problems of interpretation, and 
mediaeval ideas about Egypt were hazy in the extreme. The capture of Egypt 
by the Arabs in the seventh century made the country largely inaccessible 
to Western Christians, and consequently the architecture and art of Egypt 
entered into the realms of the fabulous, while the importance of Rome as 
a place where early-Christian Martyrdoms were witnessed grew apace. 
Surviving Egyptian monuments in Rome remained on view, and the obelisk 
near the basilica of San Pietro must have aroused considerable curiosity 
among those who visited the Mother Church of Christendom. This great 
obelisk was known as Pyramis Bead Petri from the tradition that it had wit- 
nessed the Apostle’s Martyrdom and the torments and deaths of many 
Christians killed in the Circus under Nero and other Emperors. 69 A confu- 
sion between what was an obelisk and what constituted a pyramid is appar- 
ent in the title, and in the mediaeval period, apparently from the eleventh 
century, the obelisk was thought to be the mausoleum ofjulius Caesar, whose 
ashes were supposed to repose in the bronze ball set on the tip of the pyra- 
midion: in 1587 the ball was found to be empty. This was the obelisk iden- 
tified by Pliny as having been erected by Ptolemy II at Alexandria,™ and it 
stood throughout the mediaeval period at a point east of the chapels on the 
south side of the basilica. 71 Other obelisks stood, but many had fallen and 


68 Symon was accompanied by another Franciscan, Hugh le Luminour or Hugh Limner (the Illuminator), 
but the latter died in Egypt, and Symon proceeded to Jerusalem, at which point his manuscript breaks off. 
His Itinerarium was published by James Nasmith as Itineraria Symonis Simeonis et Willelmi de Worcestre in 
Cambridge (1778). 

69 TACITUS: Annals (c. 116), XV, XLIV. 

70 Historia Naturalis, XXXVI, XIV, 67-69. 

71 ROULLET (1972), 67-9. 
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broken, many became submerged beneath rubble and vegetation, and some 
were built into later structures. However, enough Egyptian artefacts and 
descriptions of Egyptian work, with their now incomprehensible hiero- 
glyphs, survived to keep simmering the curiosity of observers . 72 


The Transformation of Isis 

Art and architecture in the Eastern Empire seem to have become 
transmogrified into what we now call the Byzantine style with remarkable 
speed, in spite of the wholesale re-cycling of Classical columns and 
entablatures. Paradoxically, Byzantine art kept alive many aspects of 
Egyptian culture, and nowhere is this more clear than in the grief-stricken 
Panagia-Theotokos, or All-Holy Mother of God, the procession of whose 
ikon today recalls Isiac processions at Phils and elsewhere . 73 The Blessed 
Virgin, Mother of Jesus, Queen of Heaven, is abundantly merciful to those 
in distress, a benevolent presence in the hour of death, helper of women in 
childbirth, and an image of infinite compassion, pity, and love. The Panagia- 
Theotokos resembles the Graeco-Roman Isis-Sophia in many ways, and it is 
no accident that the great church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople was 
entrusted to the care of the Blessed Virgin. 

There was a time in the history of the Church when the expressions 
in the Book of Canticles ( Canticum Canticorum, the Song of Songs) were 
applied to the Mother of God, while in Revelation ‘there appeared a great 
wonder in heaven; a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her 
feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars ’. 74 Mary was seen as Stella 
Maris, as was Isis; Rose of Sharon 75 (roses were important in Isiac ritual, as 
Lucius Apuleius makes clear); the Lily among Thorns ; 76 the Tower of David 
(Isis was a Tower, a lighthouse, as Isis- Pharia) ; 77 the Mountain of Myrrh and 
the Hill of Frankincense (both significantly Isiac in that they are associated 
with the rites of the dead, and with embalming ); 78 the Garden enclosed, the 
Spring shut up, the Fountain sealed (springs, fountains, and gardens were 
also Isiac ); 79 the Palm-Tree (a significantly Egyptianising motif ); 80 and much 
else as well. She was Queen of Mercy, Mother of Mankind, our Life, Hope 
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of All, Refuge, Help and Asylum, Propitiatory of the World, Queen of 
Heaven and of Hell, Dispenser of Graces, City of Refuge, Patroness, 
Protectress in Death (particularly Egyptian, and reminiscent of the 
connection between Seth and Isis), Ladder of Paradise, Gate of Heaven, 
Mediatrix, Omnipotent, Peacemaker, Intercessor, Advocate, Redeemer, 
and Saviour. Among the authorities for this catholicity of titles is none 
other than St Alfonso (or Alphonso) Maria de’ Liguori (1696-1787), 
founder of the Redemptorists, 81 whose Glories of Mary 82 should satisfy the 
most curious of students of Mariolatry. St Alfonso, it seems, could resurrect 
the dead (as could Isis), create rain (Isis caused the Nile to flood), and fly 
(Isis had wings). 83 Maria Myrionymos is also amply discussed in the aretalogy 
of Hippolytus Marraccius (Ippolito Marracci [1604-75]), whose Polyanthea 
Mariana appeared in no less than eighteen books in Cologne. 84 Like Isis, 
Maria Myrionymos was Augusta, Primigenia (connected with Fortum and 
Tyche), Gubernatrix, Aurora, Exorcista, and much else. Marraccius ’s Bibliotheca 
Mariana alphabetic ordine digesta is also illuminating reading for Northerners 
unversed in Counter-Reformation literature. Serafmo Montorio’s Zodiaco 
di Maria, published in 1715, tells us of a couple of hundred varieties of 
Madonna to be found in Southern Italy alone, a region that is arranged on 
the principles of the Zodiac. 85 Montorio’s work is dedicated to the Gran 
Madre di Dio, who could equally well have been the Magna Mater, Isis, or 
Artemis/Diana of Ephesus herself. Quite clearly, Isis, the Great Goddess, 
was alive and well in Counter-Reformation Europe. Another curiosity is 
Vita del Venerabile Servo di Dio Fra Egidio da S. Giuseppe Laico Professo 
Alcontarino, published in Naples in 1876, which reveals that the Venerable 
Fra Egidio resurrected a slaughtered and dismembered cow in a butcher’s 
shop by the simple expedient of making the Sign of the Cross with his 
monkish cord: this act recalls the Isiac resurrection of the parts of Osiris, 
and the cow, it will be remembered, is closely associated with Isis. 

There are many other obscure pamphlets dealing with the lives of var- 
ious Southern Saints, clerics, monks, and nuns that were published during 
the last two centuries, and nearly all contain Isiac overtones, or suggest most 
obviously survivals of an Egyptianising religion nearly fourteen centuries 
after Christianity officially supplanted Isis and Serapis. Flying monks and 
nuns, abilities to conjure and perform good magic, the creation of rain or 
springs, a facility to perform the resurrection of the dead, successful battles 
with demons in the shape of composite zoomorphic and anthropomorphic 


81 Or College of The Most Holy Redeemer. 

82 LIGUORI (1834—43 and 1837). He was declared a Doctor of the Church in 1871. 

83 See CAPECELATRO’S two-volume Life published in Rome in 1893. 

84 See MARRACCIUS (1648, 1710). 

85 For an entertaining account, see DOUGLAS (1915), 256-60. 
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creatures (very Egyptian), and other remarkable happenings, recur. 
Miraculous images of the Madonna and Child with powers as impressive 
as those of Isis and Horus suggest a continuation of Egyptian ideas, while 
the association of the Madonna with grottoes, caves, and fountains recalls 
the cavernous Serapceum at Tivoli and many Isiac legends. For those who 
wish to pursue the literature, the sober Lutheran Theodor Trede’s Das 
Heidentum in der romischen Kirche S6 is a mine of information with copious 
scholarly notes and references (his sources are impeccable) to support his 
relentless account of improbable and mysterious happenings, intelligence of 
which he gathered while serving as a pastor in Naples. 

The veneration of Mary in the early history of the Church seems to 
have been regarded as heretical, or at least was discouraged, but it appears 
that from the fifth century her status changed, and a degree of veneration 
within churches seems to have been tolerated. 87 Now this is most 
significant. The Blessed Virgin Mary is the Sister and Spouse of God and 
Sister of Christ, both of which suggest Osiris/Isis/Horus; she was the 
Wearer of Diadems, the Fresh Tuft, and was associated with agricultural 
fertility as the Cornucopia of All Our Goods, all clearly Isiac in origin. She 
was symbolised by a young heifer (; iuvencula ), which suggests the Apis-Bull, 
Hathor, and the cows’ horns of Isis-Flathor, and was Medicina Mundi, 
associating her most obviously with Isiac powers of healing. She was, like 
Isis, Pelagus, or the Pharos, shedding light in the darkness and leading us 
safely to harbour. She was the Salvatrix of sailors, like Isis, and, like her 
Egyptian predecessor, was an inventress and a powerful dispenser of justice. 
She was associated with the swallow, horned animals, and the crescent- 
moon, all of which are connected with Isis/Artemis of Ephesus, whose 
image (Plate 9) includes horned animals, mummy-like wrappings, a halo- 
like disc, and allusions to the moon, as well as the symbols of fecundity in 
her ‘many breasts’, eggs, or necklaces of testicles. She is Nympha Dei, and is 
identified with Juno, Aphrodite/Venus, Minerva, and even with 
Hermes/Mercury. 88 Christian writers have seen Serapis as St Joseph and Isis 
as the Wife of Joseph. St Jerome (Eusebius Hieronymus [c.347-420]) refers 
to the multimammia of the Ephesian Diana in his Preface to the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and some commentators have naively (or perhaps primly) 
supposed that this refers to the fountains over which Diana presided, but the 
more correct view is undoubtedly that which treats the multiplication of 
‘breasts’ or eggs as a symbol of the productive and nutritive powers of the 
goddess (and, of course, of Isis). In some contexts, however, fountains and 


86 TREDE (1889-91). 

87 See SMITH, SIR WILLIAM (Ed.) (1863), ii, 268. 

88 See USENER (1879), XXIV, BRIFFAULT (1927), III, 184, and ROSCHER (1884-1937). 
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breasts appear to be symbolically interchangeable, and some fountains have 
water spouting from the nipples (Plate 47) . In due course the Mater Dei was 
installed in Ephesus in the place of Magna Mater. 

An absorption of the cult of Isis within the Christian Church seems 
to have begun around the time when the destruction of the great pagan 
temples (including the Alexandrian Serapeion ) began under Theodosius. 
The fourth-century Songs of Paulinas do not appear to include references to 
the Madonna, whose cultus only begins to emerge after the time of 
Theodosius. An officially approved Christianity could hardly change the 
widespread worship of Isis that was already of considerable antiquity in the 
Graeco-Roman world, but it could gradually ingest that worship, so that Isis 
became associated with Jesus, and her status as a great forerunner would be 
recognised. Yet we must beware of assuming some sudden change, some 
cataclysmic overthrow, some major alteration of sensibility and age-old 
custom. Over several centuries, the blending of religions took place very 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, so that images of Isis became to be regarded as 
those of the Madonna (the names of whom were identical to those of the 
great Egyptian), for after all the diadem, the palm, the infant, the moon, the 
rose, and much else were common to both. It is submitted that it is simply 
beyond the bounds of reason or possibility that a goddess so universally 
revered as Mistress of the World, whose awesome praises were beyond 
number, who was the goddess of goddesses, who was the first principle in 
which the elements were contained, who was the source of grace, truth, 
and life, who could resurrect the dead, who could bring forth a child by 
miraculous means without the agency of a living male, who was a supreme 
deity, who was the mother of God, and who was the Queen undisputed of 
Heaven, could have vanished overnight by some act of world-wide 
rejection. 89 The revered figure of Isis, the greatly loved, the most universal 
of all goddesses, could not have been wished out of existence. Her 
catholicity and her essential syncretism were absorbed within the Church, 
and Maria Myrionymos 90 appeared in the place of her Isiac forerunner. An 
official ending of Isiac worship did not mean that the cult of the goddess 
died, for, quite apart from the iconography of the Eastern Church, 
mediaeval legend in the West included references to Isis as the Planter or 
Divine Engrafter, in which role she was identified with the conception of 
Christ by the Virgin Mary by, for example, Christine de Pisan (n. 1364), 
whose version of the legend was published as Les Cent Histoires le Troye in 
Paris in 1499. 91 


89 See WITT (1971), 269-81. 

90 HOPFNER (1922-25). 

91 PISAN (1499). 
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It was the policy of the Early Church to purify existing places of pagan 
worship and to re-dedicate them: the great number of churches dedicated 
to St Mary that stand on the sites of Iscea point to a deliberate containment 
and adaption of Isiac worship. St Augustine (354-430) advocated the 
Christianisation of holy sites, for he was aware of the danger of destroying 
hallowed shrines, and this policy must have permitted numbers of images 
of Isis to survive in churches. The merging of the Isiac cults with Christian 
veneration of the Virgin was a long and subtle process that enabled Isiac 
pictures and statues to remain in situ for a long time without causing eye- 
brows to be raised. 92 Isiac images could become Madonnas by stealth. The 
Madonna Achiropita, 93 as we learn from the appropriately named St Nilus, 
favoured purple as the colour of her garment, and was a rescuer of Mankind 
from plague and invasion: unlike many ikons, hers were not painted by St 
Luke (whose enormous output in this genre was miraculous), and had a 
strong resemblance to the ancient Magna Mater, whose image also had a 
divine origin in that it was not painted by any human agency. Byzantine 
images of Mary and so-called ‘Black Madonnas’ (signed Lukas we pinxit or 
not) are probably variations on images of Isis. 94 It also appears that a Roman 
statue of Isis survived in the church of St Germain-des-Pres in Paris until 
it was destroyed in the sixteenth century, suggesting a fear of the continu- 
ing power of the goddess, and a desire to purify the church of ‘non- 
Christian’ elements. There was an Isasum on the Caelian hill in Rome on 
the site of which was built the church of Santa Maria della Navicella: the 
association of Mary with navigation is Isiac, of course, and the marble votive 
boat (a sixteenth-century copy) that now stands before the church makes 
the connection overt. 95 

The eternal renewal of the Eucharist had its parallels too in the ever- 
lasting tears of Isis, bringing constant rebirth by the banks of the Nile. The 
Christian religion, it might be proposed, owes as much to the Nile as it does 
to the Jordan, and for the Church Alexandria should be at least as impor- 
tant as Jerusalem (whereas Rome absorbed influences from both cities). In 
both Western and Eastern iconography the attributes of Isis survived. Coptic 
stelai show the Mother and Child, identified as Christian by the Greek cross- 
es on either side of the head, but the basic iconography of the image is that 
of Isis and Horus, translated into Mary and Jesus. Byzantine images owe 
much to Ptolemaic and Romano-Egyptianising art. In Isiac temples holy 


92 WITT (1971). Dr Witt is particularly illuminating on the merging of Isis with the Blessed Virgin Mary 
(see especially his pp. 269-81 and Notes). See also JAMESON (1907), 1—69. 

93 Acheiropoietoi images were supposed to have been erected by angels, and so were ‘untouched by human 
hand’ ( acheiropoieton ) . 

94 See WARNER (1976). 

95 ROULLET (1972), 37-8. See also ONOFRIO (1962), 176. 
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water was familiar, and the rattle of the sistmrn was heard : 96 indeed the cro- 
talus, descendant of the sistmrn, was used in Christian churches, especially 
on Maundy Thursday, and was commonly heard in the Ethiopian rites. 
Orthodox Christianity, it must be said, lacked a female element before the 
time of Theodosius, and consequently must have seemed somewhat bleak 
and forbidding: the Madonna supplied Christianity with an important and 
kindly aspect it had lacked hitherto - Isis was essential as a benevolent and 
gentle influence, and could take many forms and adopt many names. 

Artists of the mediaeval period created extraordinary beasts to adorn 
churches, cathedrals, sculptures, and illuminated texts. Exactly how many 
of these fanciful monsters were influenced by Egyptian or Egyptianising 
exemplars is difficult to assess, but images of composite creatures were 
common in imperial Rome, and many survived the end of the Empire. Yet, 
in St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, Egyptian religions were denounced for 
giving deities zoomorphic shapes: Paul noted that pagans professed 
themselves to be wise, but that they became fools because they changed the 
glory of ‘the incorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and fourfooted beasts, and creeping things ’. 97 Paul could 
hardly have avoided knowing something of the Egyptian religions, and 
often used words and terms associated with the Mystery Religions. Even 
Tarsus, Paul’s birthplace, had shrines for Isiac cults, and it is perhaps worth 
noting that Paul’s blindness and conversion have Isiac associations in that Isis 
could blind those who offended her with her sistmrn, and yet could also 
restore sight. Decimus Junius Juvenalis (/?. first half of the second century 
AD), according to Plutarch, mentions the wrath of Isis which could cause 
the goddess to induce blindness by means of a blow from the sistrum. Both 
Isis and Serapis were renowned for their powers to cure blindness. 

Paul’s journeyings took him to places where Isiac cults were well- 
established: Isis-Artemis ruled in the great Ionic temple at Ephesus (one of 
the Wonders of the Ancient World), and devotion to her was intense; 
Antioch had thriving Hellenistic religions; and Philippi was not guiltless of 
a devotion to Isis the Great Queen. Clearly the worship of Isis (by what 
ever name) was widespread, and, as the goddess of a Myriad Names, Isis was 
dangerous to Christianity by her oecumenical and catholic nature. In the 
Acts of the Apostles the names of many personages have Isiac overtones, as 
might be expected in a narrative partially concerned with the conversion of 
followers of other faiths to Christianity. As the Christian Church developed 
its rituals, terms such as eucharistia and ecclesice would have been familiar to 
devotees of Isis and Serapis, so the move from the Nilotic religions to that 


96 WITT (171), 269—81, is especially interesting on the parallels, and this admirable study is recommended 
to those wishing to pursue the topic. See also FORTESCUE (1948), 308, and STEINER (1980). 

97 The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans: I, 23. 
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of Christ would not have been a huge jump for an Isiac in the Graeco- 
Roman world. With the acceptance of Egyptian deities into the Roman 
religious systems, a certain blurring of identities occurred (the association 
of Isis with Diana of Ephesus is just one example), and it was nothing 
extraordinary to see Isis/Diana/Hathor/Aphrodite as a prototypical 
Madonna. There were precedents in plenty. 

This blurring continued after Christianity had become the State 
Religion, and the fact that Isis shares so many titles and attribute with the 
Madonna 98 cannot be overlooked. Isis continued to attract her devotees, and 
her symbols, including the lily and the fountain, proliferated, as did her 
names. Significantly, the cult of the Virgin Mary dates from a time very near 
the period of the destruction of the Alexandrian Serapeion and other Nilotic 
shrines. The Gnostics held that Isis and the Virgin Mary shared attributes, 
and when the dogma of the All-Holy Virgin Mother of God 99 was adopted 
in 431 at Ephesus (of all places), the theologians could not have been 
unaware of the importance of Isis and of Diana, the Great Goddess. Indeed, 
the Council ofEphesus, anxious to resolve the Nestorian controversy, 100 first 
gave official recognition to the elevation of Christ’s mother, and in so doing 
acknowledged the position of Isis throughout the civilised world, for such 
an oecumenical goddess was a challenge to Christianity and its ascetic 
philosophies that were repugnant to many in the Empire. 

The grimness of the Crucifixion and the male-dominated religion can- 
not have held much appeal for the devotees of Isis, and it would appear that 
the absorption of so many aspects of the Isiac religion by Christianity was 
deliberate policy, and necessary, after the closing and destruction of so many 
temples devoted to the Nilotic deities Christians hated so much. Isiac sym- 
bolism was taken over by the Marian cultus, and was to become overt on 
several occasions, notably in the Counter-Reformation period. It appears 
that the rival claims of Isis and Christ caused some friction and many diffi- 
culties that had to be resolved: in this respect the Flight into Egypt is not 
insignificant, for the healing powers of Jesus were ascribed to His stay in that 
country, the inference being that He learned his techniques from Isis her- 
self. Indeed, so powerful was Isis that even nominal Christians were to be 
seen at the altar of Isis Medica 101 at Menouthis, near Canopus and Alexandria, 
when ill, rather than rely on the less accredited (and presumably derivative, 
therefore weaker) powers of Christ. Such a state of affairs could not be per- 


98 HOPFNER (1922-25), and ROSCHER (1884-1937). See also the extraordinary work by 
MARRACCIUS (1710) on Marian attributes. 

99 SMITH (Ed.) (1863), 259-70. 

100 Pertaining to Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople (428—431), and to his teaching that the divinity and 
humanity of Christ were not united in a single personality. 

101 WITT (1971), 186. 
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mitted to continue, so the Isceum was duly Christianised, and the relics of 
Christian Saints were interred within a new church that was to become 
important (significantly) for sailors . 102 The properties of the hallowed place 
as a beacon and as a source of healing could not remain in the control of 
the dangerous idol of female form and many guises: Isis Myrionymos was a 
mighty goddess, and had to be absorbed by the Christian religion or she 
would pose a permanent threat. The Neoplatonist Eunapius (fl. second half 
of the fourth century) remained unconvinced by it all, and in his Lives of the 
Sophists 103 defended the old traditions against upstart Christianity: one can 
imagine the ill-concealed scorn with which a cultivated pagan mind of 
Classical Antiquity viewed attempts to give legitimacy and a spurious his- 
torical continuity to sites recently claimed for Christianity. The church of 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva in Rome stands partly over the site of the once 
magnificent and hugely important Isceum Campense, and there are many 
examples where Christian churches were erected on sites sanctified for use 
by Egyptian cults. Significantly, Christian sources often cite ‘dark Egyptian 
devils’ assuming female form, and an ‘odious demon’ who led astray those 
who were ill and sought an ‘incubation cure’ but they are silent about 
the identity of the ‘idol’, the feared goddess. The great Egyptian, the all- 
powerful protean deity, the majestic, awesome, oecumenical Isis, could not 
even be mentioned by any of her myriad names . 104 Isis was she who arose 
in the Beginning, and was the greatest of magicians, after all . 105 

As Isis was the most potent source of power and wisdom in the whole 
Graeco-Roman world, her transformation, the re-consecration of her 
sacred sites to Christianity, and the absorption of her best qualities by the 
new religion were essential to the survival and growth of the Church. In 
some instances Egyptian deities are depicted with Christian angels, notably 
in Graeco-Roman jewellery (where Thoth and Anubis associate with Sts 
Michael and Gabriel), and John, the Messenger, the Bearer of Glad Tidings, 
was sometimes identified with Hermes and Anubis . 106 Horus-Harpocrates is 
occasionally shown as a warrior on horseback, attacking Seth-Typhon, who 
has been transformed into a crocodile: such images obviously affected 
Christian iconography, with particular reference to Sts Michael and George. 
Horus is also depicted in catacombs in Alexandria trampling on 
crocodiles , 107 and it will be remembered that both Sts Michael and George 
are held to have fought dragons identified with the Devil. Michael waged 


102 HOPFNER (1922-3), 306, 32; 733, 18. 

103 See EUNAPIUS, Lives of the Sophists, 45, in the Loeb Edition of 1922. 

104 VIDMAN (1969), 403, 556a, and HOPFNER (1922-25), 732, 28. 

105 BERGMAN (1968), 283, and MUNSTER (1968), 207-8. 

106 CURL (20026) discusses this connection. 

107 ROSCHER (Ed.) (1884-1937), WITT (1971), 214-17. 
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war against the dragon-serpent persecutor (who is clearly Seth) of a 
pregnant woman who lied to the wildernesses (as did Isis). A curious 
pamphlet, Novena in Onore di S. Michele Arcangelo, published in 1910, 
contains a Litany giving many titles of the Archangel Michael: these include 
Secretary of God, Liberator from Infernal Chains, Defender in the Hour of 
Death, Custodian of the Pope, Spirit of Light, Terror of Demons, Lash of 
Heresies, Wisest of Magistrates, Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of the 
Lord, Conductor of Mortals, and Custodian of the Holy Family. Here is a 
catholicity of titles with clear Egyptianising connotations: the idea of a sort 
of armed guard for the Holy Family might startle, but those familiar with 
the veneration shown to the oddest of objects in Southern Europe will 
scarcely be surprised. Abstractions are foreign there: attitudes to deities are 
positive and direct. An Isiac family is easier to comprehend than the Trinity, 
after all, and there are obvious parallels between Isis-Horus representations 
and those of the Madonna and Child. 108 Furthermore, Ptolemaic Egypt 
exerted considerable influences on Byzantine religious imagery, for 
representations of the Mother and Son had been known for centuries 
before Christianity. 109 A merging of aspects of the Nilotic cults with official 
Christianity ensured a longevity of Isiac emblems. 

In the Graeco-Roman world Isis and other Nilotic deities were famil- 
iar from temples, private houses, public buildings, and gardens. Many Iscea 
survived, and the Navigium Isidis processions could still be seen, even at the 
end of the fourth century. Until the dawning of the fifth century many 
Graeco-Roman families remained faithful to the Egyptian deities (especially 
Isis and Serapis), in spite of the advances of the new religion. Some Roman 
Emperors, including Caracalla, had been depicted wearing the Egyptian nemes 
head-dress, and sphinxes in pairs guarded the mausoleum of Diocletian at 
Spalato (Split). The great Isceum in Rome was probably not wholly destroyed 
until 1084 when the area was wrecked by Norman and Saracen invaders, but 
parts of the site, like other Iscea, were Christianised from the twelfth centu- 
ry, when the cults of female Saints (especially that of the Virgin Mary) 
expanded on an awesome scale. In Southern Europe the Holy Family (and 
especially the Mother) became revered. One is not aware in Italy of the adult 
Christ in the iconography of the period to nearly the same extent as one is 
of the Infant in His Mother’s arms. Many early Saints were Byzantines or 
North Africans, even in Italy, and they replaced the local Classical pagan 
deities, a state of affairs that was fraught with problems. The Marian cultus 
provided means of providing an attractive universal figure who would be more 
powerful than local male Saints, although the latter could be useful as fight- 


108 See JAMESON (1907), and WARNER (1976). 

109 WITT (1971), 198-221. 
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ers and protectors. However, the cults that had developed after the upheavals 
of the fourth century, and especially from the sixth century, carried forward 
Isiac tradition, and the image of the Virgin and Child, the tradition of Horus- 
Harpocrates, and the Roman Lars Familiaris survived and prospered. 
Gradually, a host of Saints was replaced by a multitude of Madonnas, espe- 
cially in Southern Italy: some (like Santa Maria della Libera and Santa Maria 
di Constantinopoli - two war-like Madonnas of clear Egypto-Byzantine ori- 
gins) were notably pugnacious, but Madonnas could multiply with bacteri- 
ological ease, yet in the process would not lose power or credibility. The very 
catholicity of the Madonna ensured that anything could be attributed to her, 
and that her histories, with their mythopoeic ramifications, could embrace a 
vast range of iconography and legend. Clearly Isis of the myriad names and 
countless forms remained alive and well. 

When Egypt and so much of the old Hellenistic and Roman world 
fell to Islam, knowledge of Egypt, its arts, and monuments became 
confused and speculative. Apart from surviving Egyptian and Egyptianising 
artefacts in Christian Europe, and apart from descriptions in literature, 
Egyptian architecture and culture became inaccessible, remote, and 
infinitely mysterious. This fact, and the curiosity-value of obelisks and 
other items on view in Rome gave much food for thought. 

Many early- Christian churches were constructed of materials looted 
from Roman temples and public buildings: pieces of the entablatures often 
came from several different buildings, so the continuous entablatures of, say, 
colonnades between the aisles and the nave can seem coarse and disjointed. 
Columns were quite frequently of different heights, so bases and capitals 
vary. The architectural results of such re-use of elements from older 
buildings are often uncomfortable, and the archaeological and historical 
interest can exceed the aesthetic effects. The original church of Santa Maria 
in Trastevere was probably founded before the reign of Constantine, and 
completed in the fourth century. It was rebuilt by Innocent II (1130-43) in 
1139-40, and consecrated by Innocent III (1198-1216) in 1198. Some fifty 
years after the sack of the mighty Isceum Campense in Rome, twenty-eight 
columns of dark reddish-brown granite, with Ionic capitals carved in marble 
(and decorated with heads of Nilotic deities), were set up in the nave of the 
basilica of Santa Maria in Trastevere (Plate 31). The re-use of capitals is 
commonplace in Rome, and the fact that these splendid capitals and shafts 
have been recycled does not point to a survival of interest in Isiac religion 
in the twelfth century: in fact it is quite possible that the Egyptianising 
elements were no longer recognised as such by the builders of the church, 
just as it appears the Cosmati sculptors referred to below did not recognise 
the sphinxes and lions they saw in Rome as having Egyptian origins at all. 
If the Trastevere capitals and columns did indeed come from the Isceum 
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Plate 32 Capital and abacus of a pier in Malmesbury Abbey ; Wiltshire. The repetitive palmette 
motif, almost identical to similar designs found in Ancient Egyptian and Greek work, decorates the 
abacus. This pier was associated with a statue of the Virgin Mary and dates from c. 1170. Photograph 
of 1981 (JSC). 


Campense , 110 they were only a small part of a large number of Egyptian and 
Egyptianising antiquities that could be seen in Rome, including obelisks, 
statues, Canopic jars, lions, sphinxes, at least two pyramidal tombs, Nilotic 
scenes in gardens, temples, and mosaics, pavilions in the Egyptian style, and 
much else. 

There can be no doubt that the imagery of Egyptian artefacts 
remained an important element during the Romanesque period. Greek 
terracotta antefixa, with elementary volutes and crowned with palmettes, 
have their origins in archaic capitals from Larissa in zEolis (see Select 
Glossary). Similar compositions prepare us for the capital from the tholos in 
the precinct of Athena Pronaia at Delphi, with volutes and central 
anthemion motif, while early capitals from Neandria have volutes on either 
side of a motif derived from the stylised lotus (see Select Glossary), and 
similar capitals from Cyprus, Lesbos, Naukratis, and elsewhere have volutes 
flanking palmettes or anthemion motifs. An almost precise miniature 
version of this theme is repeated as a continuous frieze around the abacus 
of the capital of the third pier from the west in the southern nave arcade at 
Malmesbury Abbey in Wiltshire (Plate 32), where a repetitive motif 


110 Santa Maria in Trastevere is discussed in Architektonische Studien des Kais. Dtsch. Archceol. Inst., iii (1889), 
77. See also LANCIANI, R. A. (1883): Bulletino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma, 35 and 
56. See also NIBBY (1818) and GIEHLOW (1915). 
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featuring the palmette (here interpreted as the fleur-de-lis ) held between two 
primitive volutes is continued all round the abacus. This remarkable 
decoration of a Romanesque building, dating from c. 1 170, is an exact 
derivative of an ancient Graeco-Egyptian design, and, significantly, the pier 
was associated with a statue of the Virgin Mary that attracted great devotion 
until the iconoclasm that followed the Reformation: it is probably one of 
the earliest examples of an Egyptianising motif in England that dates from 
the Middle Ages. 

By the twelfth century the Virgin Mary had become a figure of 
universal devotion throughout Christendom. One particular image recurs 
frequently from the thirteenth century, especially in Central European 
wood-carving: it is of the Virgin of Mercy, depicted with her mantle 
(usually coloured blue) as a shield against disasters, notably plague, famine, 
and war (often shown as arrows shot by God at humanity as punishments 
for threefold concupiscence). This sheltering cloak suggests the 
outstretched protective wings of Isis herself. 111 


The Proto-Revival and the Survival of Egyptian 
and Egyptianising Artefacts 

In the thirteenth century an Egyptian Revival of limited extent took 
place, although it was of brief duration. The monument to Rolandino de’ 
Passeggeri at Bologna, for example, had a pyramidal roof on an arcaded 
version of a tower-tomb, and although it is essentially a canopy, like a 
gigantic reliquary, and is Gothic, it is still basically Classical in form: a 
resemblance to tombs of the imperial period is obvious. The cloisters 
(chiostro) of San Giovanni in Laterano, constructed in 1222-24 by 
members of the Vassalletus family, are of peculiar interest in the context of 
this study, as there is little other Romanesque architecture in Rome 
because the Classical tradition survived in part, and because there was an 
enormous quantity of Roman work that could be quarried for use in new 
buildings. The oddity about these cloisters can be found in the central area 
of one side, where access to the cor tile can be gained: there are four 
openings, one in the centre of each side, framed by double columns 
standing on bases that are set on wide slabs forming the top of a die or 
continuous pedestal. On each side of one of these openings, and carrying 
the stone top of the die, are two sphinxes, facing inwards: one is bearded, 
male, and serious; the other is female and is smiling; and both have nemes 
head-dresses (Plates 33a and b). 


Ill See WARNER (1976) on this subject. 
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Plate 33a and b Sphinxes in the chiostro of the basilica of San Giovanni in Laterano, Rome , of 
1222—24. These were modelled by the Cosmati, and were based upon Egyptian and Egyptianising 
sphinxes extant at the time. The Cosmati female sphinx (a) has a broad smile and wrinkles of laughter 
around the eyes, while the male (b) is serious and bearded. Similar laughing sphinxes occur at the choir- 
screen at Civita Castellana and at the door of the sacristy in the Cathedral at Ferentino. The Lateran 
pair is probably the first example of a couple of male and female Egyptianising sphinxes, a theme which 
does not seem to have been found in Egyptian Antiquity, but which certainly developed from 
Renaissance times. Photograph of 1999 (JSC). 
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Egyptian and Egyptianising lions and sphinxes surviving in Rome 
(mostly late works from Egypt or Roman versions of Egyptian originals) 
were used as exemplars by Cosmati artists, who emphasised the slight and 
mysterious smiles on the Antique versions, so that the thirteenth-century 
sphinxes (and sometimes lions as well) acquired wide smiles and wrinkles of 
laughter around the eyes. Pairs of male and female sphinxes (as in the 
Lateran examples) are Revivalist rather than Zi/it-Egyptian, and were to 
recur with increasing frequency from the Renaissance period. Two earnest 
sphinxes, apparently also by Vassalletus, and of indeterminate sex, support a 
Paschal candelabrum in the Cathedral of Santa Maria in Anagni . 112 All these 
thirteenth-century Cosmati sphinxes have chests at right-angles to the 
bases, or lean forwards, while real Egyptian sphinxes appear relaxed, and are 
less likely-looking to spring out at the beholder. The somewhat primitive 
appearance of Cosmati sphinxes seems to be due to the difficulty of placing 
a human head on a lion’s body, and making the sphinx seem to carry a col- 
umn or a pair of columns on a slab on its back . 113 In the Museo Civico in 
Viterbo is a thirteenth-century sphinx with an Egyptianesque body, but the 
head is turned sideways to the left, and has a head-dress that looks like a 
clumsy attempt to suggest the nemes type: along the base (where an Antique 
Egyptian or Egyptianising sphinx would have hieroglyphs) is an inscrip- 
tion . 114 Two mutilated sphinx-bodies minus heads survive in the chiostro of 
San Paolo fuori le Mura in Rome. 

In the thirteenth century the famous lions (Plate 34) 115 of the time of 
Nectanebo I could still be seen in front of the Pantheon in Rome, as a 
certain Magister Gregorius 116 noted in the previous century: these lions 
provided models for Cosmati sculptors, who fashioned a lion under the 
porch of the church of Santi Apostoli near the site of the Isceum Campense. 
This Cosmati lion has its head turned to the right, a round beard, crossed 
forepaws, and tail along the base (which is signed BASSALECTVS). The 
beard, ears and chin, and the rounded profile are derived from Egyptian or 
Egyptianising originals, and are also marked in the derivative Cosmati lions, 
such as those at the entrance of the church of San Lorenzo in Lucina, in the 
choir of the church of San Lorenzo fuori le Mura (both in Rome), at the 
sacristy door of the Cathedral of Ferentino, and in the Bishop’s throne at 
Anagni . 117 Now all these lions have heads turned sideways, and have paws 
parallel to the main axis of the body: they derive from Antique lions in 
Rome, and indeed there were several Egyptian or Egyptianising lions 


112 Illustrated in ROULLET (1972), plate III. 

113 ROULLET (1972), 8-9 and notes. 

114 ROULLET (1972), 8, and plate III, and NOEHLES (1966), 17—38, and plates. 

115 Now in Museo Greg. Egizio, Rome, Nos 21—23. 

116 G. McN. RUSHFORTH (1919): Journal of Roman Studies, ix, 14—58. 

117 Illustrated in ROULLET (1972), plates IV- VII. 
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Plate 34 One of a pair of XXX Dynasty grey granite lions from the time of Nectanebo I from either 
the temple of Serapis at Memphis or the temple of Thoth at Hermopolis Parva. They stood in front of 
the Pantheon in the twelfth century, and in the following century were models for some lions made by 
the Cosmati in Rome, including that in the porch of the church of SS. Apostoli. Rediscovered in 1435, 
they were set on pedestals in front of the Pantheon in the 1530s, and in 1586 were moved to the Acqua 
Felice, Piazza di San Bernardo, where they functioned as water-spouts until they were removed to the 
Vatican Museum and replaced by copies. Charles Heathcote Tatham drew them when he was in Rome 
(1794—6), and published them. From TATHAM (1826) (JSC). 


known in the mediaeval period that could be copied. The Cosmati were 
also engaged to erect an obelisk on the Capitol during the thirteenth 
century: they took the upper part of an obelisk from the Isceum Campense, 
added part of a renovated granite column, and placed the whole on a 
pedestal incorporating four lions modelled on Hellenistic originals. Of 
course the lions and sphinxes copied with such obvious delight by the 
Cosmati were not necessarily identified by them with Egypt, but rather 
were more likely to have been associated with the past in general, and with 
Antique Roman architecture and sculpture in particular. 

Now the real Egyptian lions mentioned above (Plate 34) came either 
from Memphis or Hermopolis Parva, and were shipped to Rome at some 
time to beautify the Isceum Campense. By the twelfth century they were set 
in front of the Pantheon, but appear to have disappeared for a time until 
they were rediscovered in 1435, and subsequently placed on pedestals again 
before the Pantheon where they were drawn by Francisco d’Ollanda (or de 
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Plate 35 Copy of the Antique Egyptian lion (see Plate 34), made when the originals were moved 
to the Vatican Museum in the nineteenth century. They form part of the Acqua Felice of 1583—7, 
designed by Domenico Fontana. Photograph of 1999 (JSC). 


Holanda [1517-84]). In 1586 they were moved to decorate the Acqua 
Felice (1583-7), designed by Domenico Fontana, where they functioned as 
water-spouts, and in the nineteenth century they were moved to the 
Vatican Museum and replaced by copies (Plate 35). These very beautiful 
recumbent lions, with crossed forepaws and heads turned sideways, are 
among the most appealing of Egyptian and Egyptianising objects in Rome. 

These were not the only celebrated Egyptian lions to emerge in 
fifteenth-century Rome, for two handsome recumbent early-Ptolemaic 
lions from the Isceum Campense were found in 1435 and set up in front of 
the church of San Stefano del Cacco, but under Pope Pius IV (1559-66) 
were moved to the Piazza del Campidoglio. In 1588 Giacomo della Porta 
(1532-1602) converted them into fontanelle, or water-spouts, at the foot of 
the great flight of steps leading to the Capitol (Plates 36 and 37). There 
they may be seen today. 
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Plate 36 ‘Antique Egyptian Lion . . . now placed at the foot of the grand flight of Steps leading to 
the Capitol at Rome’. C. H. Tatham’s drawing of the early- Ptolemaic lion from the Isasum 
Campense. Some authorities call them lionesses, but the nemes type of head-dress hides any mane. 
From LATHAM (1826) (JSC). 


Plate 37 Lion shown in Plate 36 in 1999. It is at the foot of the steps leading to the Capitol in 
Rome, and was converted into a water-spout in 1588 by Giacomo della Porta (JSC) . 
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Plate 38 Statue of the Nile river-god from the great flight of steps leading to the Piazza del Campidoglio 
in Rome. A later interpretation of the Antique (see Plate 21). Photograph of 1999 (JSC). 


It is also interesting, in the context of this study, to consider the 
statuary personifying the rivers Nile and Tiber associated with these steps. 
The great statue of the Nile (Plate 21) from the Isceum Campense had been 
found in 1513, and was alluded to in the sculpture representing the Nile set 
on a landing at the steps leading up to the Piazza del Campidoglio, for the 
sphinx and cornucopia are quotations from the Antique statue, but the putti 
were omitted (Plate 38). 

Anne Roullet reminds us that there were known Egyptian and 
Egyptianising remains visible in and near Rome in the mediaeval period, 
including obelisks, the two pyramids, several lions and sphinxes, and much 
else. 118 An immense amount must have been lost, however, for Flavius 
Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator (c. 490-583), who held high office 
under Theodoric, King of the Goths, tells us in his Varies Epistulce 119 that 
marble was being burned for quicklime, buildings were being looted for 
materials, and sculpture was vanishing even in his time (c.550): Cassiodorus 
is of historical importance, not least for his topographical remarks, and it 
seems that travellers of the time would have been able to see many of the 
monuments of imperial Rome (including the Isceum Campense) virtually 
intact, although others were being vandalised or destroyed. 


118 ROULLET (1972), Appendix II, 150-2. 

119 Var. VII. 13. 
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From the tenth century there was a marked increase of interest in the 
historical remains of Rome: 120 both the Mirabilia and the Graphia Aurea 
Urbis Romce, containing notes on the monuments of Rome, were composed 
then. By the following century writers expressed the view that pyramids 
and obelisks (frequently confused with each other and called pyramis) were 
ancient tombs, and in the twelfth century, perhaps because of the damage 
done by invaders a few years earlier, antiquities and architecture became the 
subject of serious consideration. This proto-Renaissance encouraged 
archaeological excavation and even restoration of Roman monuments, but 
a further two centuries were to pass before Rome awakened fully to its 
great heritage of antiquities. 

A revival of interest in Egypt was triggered partly by the rebuilding of 
the chief church of the Dominicans in Rome, Santa Maria sopra Minerva, 
in 1280-85: part of this church stood on the site of the temple of Minerva, 
and part stood on the site of the Isceum Campense. These considerable 
building operations (and others in 1347) unearthed a number of Egyptian 
and Egyptianising objects that had graced the Isiac buildings: one discovery 
was a cynocephalus, possibly representing Anubis, guide of the dead and 
guard of Osiris. 

A few intrepid voyagers ventured into Egypt, and some noted the 
existence of the Pyramids, identifying them correctly as sepulchres 
(although the ‘Joseph’s Granaries’ myth died hard). The Sphinx was asso- 
ciated with Isis, and the enormous scale of these monuments caused com- 
ment. 121 Even before the Sack of Constantinople in 1453 brought scholars 
and books to the West, interest in Greek texts and in Egypt had been 
aroused. The connection between Apollo and Horus was once more 
revealed 122 when Greek texts known as Horapollo dealing with Egyptian mat- 
ters were rediscovered by Cristofero Buondelmonte of Florence 
(c. 1375-c 1435) in 1419: what had actually been found was a mediaeval ver- 
sion of the Greek original called Hori Apollonis Hieroglyphica, and the writ- 
ings were attributed to Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, who was thought 
to be a contemporary of Moses. Their translation into Latin and Italian in 
the fifteenth century brought Neo-Platonist ideas current in the third and 
fourth centuries in Alexandria to early-Renaissance Europe. These texts 
became important to scholars throughout the civilised world, and were seen 
as links between Christian doctrine and the philosophical and magical prac- 
tices going back to Ancient Egypt. This Hermes, the Thrice-Greatest or 
Thrice-Wise, was identified with Thoth, who again was identified with the 


120 ULRICHS, L. (1871): Codex Urbis Romce Topographicus (1871), see ROULLET (1972), 7. 

121 CARRE (1932, 1935). 

122 SBORDONE (Ed.) (1940). 
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Greek Hermes, supposed to be the author of the collection of Greek and 
Latin religious and philosophical works. The ‘Hermetic’ texts, however, 
appear to have been by various Alexandrian authors between the first and 
third centuries of our era: Hermes was certainly not Contempomneus Moisi 
(as he is described in the celebrated sgraffito decoration in Siena Cathedral). 

The world of the Renaissance Humanists was greatly influenced by 
pagan philosophy, but Christianity was not rejected as a result: rather, it was 
reinterpreted in the light of the wisdom of ancient texts, and the basic 
similarities of all religions and philosophies were explored. Marsilio Ficino 
(1433-99) was a follower of Platonic ideas, and indeed saw in the works of 
‘Hermes Trismegistus’ much that was Christian (which is not surprising as 
they date from after the foundation of the Christian religion): he translated 
the texts into Italian, and these were published in 1471. The works were 
seen as profound truths that predicted Christian belief, and that established 
a thread of wisdom from Ancient Egypt to the Jews, the Greeks, and the 
Romans: the ‘Hermetic’ truths, regarded as going back to the time of 
Moses, or even Abraham, were a source of spiritual and intellectual 
stimulation that cannot be overestimated, and had a profound effect on the 
study of Egyptian artefacts. 

Lorenzo Valla (1407-57) revealed the Histories of Herodotus in his 
Latin translation, and interest in things Egyptian was thus further stimulat- 
ed, for Herodotus was a mine of information about Ancient Egypt. Many 
works dealing with ancient architectural remains were produced in the 
course of the fifteenth century, notably by Flavio Biondo of Forli, other- 
wise known as Blondus of Forli, (1392-1463) - who described Egyptian 
items such as hieroglyphs, pyramids, and obelisks in his Roma Instaurata of 
1446 - and Ciriaco d’Ancona (1391-1455): the latter’s sketches of c.1450 
are of considerable importance, because Ciriaco went twice to Egypt itself 
in 1412-14 at the behest of the Florentine intelligentsia, as well as record- 
ing Egyptian and Egyptianising artefacts in Rome, 123 but his work was not 
as methodical as it might have been. Nevertheless, his collections of inscrip- 
tions and sketches of antiquities made throughout Italy and other countries 
were important, and he recorded inscriptions near the Pyramids of Gizeh. 
Blondus of Forli also described the Villa Adriana at Tivoli (probably one of 
the earliest occasions on which the building was mentioned in the 
Renaissance period) 124 and it is arguable that he, with Poggio, invented the 
discipline of historical geography. Blondus ’s Roma Instaurata owed much to 
the works of Sextus Julius Frontinus (c.30-101) who had written a com- 
prehensive work on the aqueducts of Rome that was much admired by 


123 See HULSEN (1907) and BODNAR (1960). See also BURCKHARDT (1937), 94-5. 

124 PEVSNER and LANG (1956, 1968 edition), 246, note 46. 
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Renaissance antiquaries. Blondus set out to describe what existed, and 
attempted to recover what had been lost: his Roma Triumphans was one of 
the first comprehensive efforts to provide a complete exposition of Roman 
Antiquity. Between c. 1485 and 1510 there were other significant sketches 
produced by Cronaca and Giuliano da Sangallo, 125 but, apart from obelisks, 
Egyptianising Roman antiquities did not attract specific attention, and they 
were lumped with antiquities in general. This is odd, for interest in Egypt, 
mysteries, and hieroglyphs was widespread, but investigations concentrated 
on literary sources. 126 

Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1463-94) evoked Egypt, evolving a 
mystical system in which the truth of Christianity was shown through 
Cabbalistic-Hermetic texts. Burckhardt 127 noted that Antique civilisations 
exerted an influence in the so-called Dark Ages and in the mediaeval peri- 
od: indeed, Romanesque architecture had remarkable allusions to Antique 
forms, and, later, with the development of civic life in Italy from the four- 
teenth century, studies of Antiquity flourished. Poggio Bracciolini 
(1380-1459) began his walks in Rome, 128 noting visible obelisks: his works 
prompted studies of architectural remains which, for the first time, were 
associated with investigations of ancient literature. Poggio discovered the 
manuscript by Ammianus Marcellinus containing descriptions of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs in a library in Germany, 129 and he and Guarino were the two 
great book-finders: the former acted as agent for Niccolo Niccoli 
(c. 1364-1437), and scoured the abbeys of Central Europe for ancient texts, 
discovering the complete works of Quintillian (c.35-c. 1 00) at St Gallen in 
Switzerland, and much else besides. Largely through Poggio’s diligence 
Niccoli (Florentine bibliophile and member of the elder Cosimo de’ 
Medici’s circle) managed to collect the surviving works of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, one of the major sources of the Egyptian Revival. Poggio was 
one of the first to record systematically the inscriptions of Ancient Rome, 
and he removed vegetation that had obscured carvings and even the forms 
of buildings: 130 his De Varietate Fortunes (1488), however, set new standards, 
and methodically described the remains of the ancient city of Rome. It is 
unfortunate that Poggio’s works were not more complete and not illustrat- 
ed, for very much more of Ancient Rome survived in his day than during 
the lifetime of Raphael (who was fascinated by Antique remains). Many of 
the artefacts Poggio discussed have long since disappeared, since not only 


125 For CRONACA see MS. Christ Church, Oxford, Inv. 0814 r. and v. 

126 ROULLET (1972), 11. 

127 BURCKHARDT (1937), 90. 

128 Poggii Opera: fol. 50, ‘Ruinarum urbis Romas descriptio’, written c 1430. See also BRACCIOLINI (1996). 

129 BURCKHARDT (1937), 98. See also PEVSNER and LANG (1956, 1968 edition), 218. See also 
THOMPSON, E. A. (1947). 

130 Vita Poggii. See BURCKHARDT (1937), 93, 311. 
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were the ancient buildings quarried for materials to be used elsewhere, but 
vast amounts of marble were burned to make quicklime: paradoxically, a 
Renaissance desire to emulate the architecture of the past hastened the 
destruction of Antique fabric. Poggio was to translate sections of the works 
of Diodorus Siculus whose Bibliotheca included six books dealing with the 
history and mythology of the Egyptians. During the fifteenth century the 
discoveries led to the systematic creation of libraries: ancient books were 
copied by armies of scribes (Poggio himself was an accurate and speedy 
copier), and there was a rapid multiplication of translations from Ancient 
Greek texts. Cardinal Bessarion (1403-72) collected works by Christian and 
pagan authors, and his library became the heart of the Biblioteca Marciana, 
while the great library of Federico II da Montefeltro (1422-82), Count and 
1 st Duke of Urbino, established with the help of the bibliophile Vespasiano 
da Bisticci (c. 142 1-98), later passed to the Vatican collections. 

Poggio’s descriptions of remains in Rome in De Varietate Fortunes 
stimulated some archaeological activity, and the enthusiastic antiquarian and 
cosmographer, Pius II (1458-64), caused the resurrection of several buried 
obelisks and promoted the recording of Antique remains. Pius II was 
particularly attached to Viterbo, and therefore probably familiar with the 
thirteenth-century Cosmati sphinx and the Etruscan representations of 
wingless sphinxes on vases held there. Yet an elegiac melancholy begins to 
pervade the literature, induced, no doubt, by the realisation of what had been 
lost and by the knowledge of how vulnerable were existing remains. Petrarch 
and Boccaccio also suggest a similar sense of sadness on occasion: Giovanni 
Boccaccio (1313-75), in Fiammetta, described the ruins of Baiae near Naples 
(which had been a fashionable Roman spa, and where Lucullus, Pompey, 
and Caesar all had villas), and his work was not untinged with regret. 

Soon, collections of antiquities of all kinds (including books, sculp- 
tures, and artefacts) became the vogue, while, from the time of Pope 
Nicholas V (1447-55), came a new passion for embellishing Rome bring- 
ing, as Burckhardt 131 noted, new dangers for the ruins as well as a new 
respect for Antiquity. It is a sobering thought that the roads leading from 
Rome were lined with over a quarter of a million tombs built with archi- 
tectural pretensions in Antiquity, and that many of these were known in 
the fifteenth century. The pitiful numbers of mutilated tombs that still stand 
are an indictment of the vandalism that has occurred since Renaissance 
times: a comparison of the state of the tombs by the Via Appia Antica 
today with those photographed by J. H. Parker (1806-84) 132 is enough to 
demonstrate the shocking rate of destruction even in living memory. 


131 BURCKHARDT (1937), 94. 

132 A fine set survives in the Accademia Britannica in Rome. 
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The architect Antonio Averlino, called Filarete (c. 1400—69), produced 
his Trattato di architettura (1461-4) which circulated in manuscript form, but 
was not printed until the nineteenth century, and it included details of the 
ideal city of Sforzinda which was to contain a House of Vice and Virtue 
surmounted by an Isiac Egyptianesque statue of Virtue. The facilities in this 
House included lecture-rooms, a whore-house, and a university (an 
ambitious oecumenical programme worthy of Isis herself). Sforzinda was to 
have sixteen subsidiary squares linked by roads and canals to the gates: the 
connection with the sixteen Cubits of the Nile may be circumstantial, yet 
Filarete describes obelisks, decorated with hieroglyphs suggestive of an 
Egyptian character, that were to be erected. 133 In spite of the fact that 
Sforzinda was never realised, Filarete’s influence extended throughout the 
High Renaissance and Mannerist periods. Filarete was probably influenced 
by Boccaccio, and indeed used Boccaccio’s ideas as the skeleton on which 
he constructed his architectural and sculptural theories. 134 

A curious feature of the recording of antiquities in Renaissance times 
was that hieroglyphs (the key to the meaning of which had long been lost) 
were treated in an extraordinary and cavalier fashion. They were 
inaccurately noted, and often ‘records’ of them were not records at all, but 
owed more to wishful thinking or to the imagination of artists. Leon- 
Battista Alberti (1404-72), perhaps the most important of Humanist 
architect-theoreticians, described Egyptian remains in Book VIII of his 
celebrated De Re /Edificatoria of 1452 (fully published 1485): he stated that 
pyramids were generally of four sides, that their height was most commonly 
equal to their breadth so that they gave a monolithic impression, although 
sometimes they were constructed of brick. As for the ‘columns’ erected as 
monuments, some were used in other structures, but others were so large 
that they stood on their own for posterity. In other words obelisks and 
pyramids are confused. Obelisks are frequently referred to by Renaissance 
writers by the term guglia or Julia. Alberti noted that the ‘^Egyptians’ 
employed symbols, and his interpretation of hieroglyphs 135 seems to have 
relied on Ammianus Marcellinus and on Ambrosius Theodosius Macrobius 
tfl. c.400): the latter’s compilation of seven books treating of a number of 
historical, mythological, and antiquarian subjects in the form of table-talk 
was known as Comma Saturnalia. Like his contemporaries, Alberti appears 
not to have compared the corrupt interpretations of hieroglyphs in the 
printed sources of the period with the real hieroglyphs on surviving obelisks 
and sculptures in Rome. The Horapollo texts were also corrupt in that they 


133 FILARETE (1965), 152 ff., LAZZARONI and MUNOZ (1908), and ONIANS, J. (1971): Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxxiv (1971), 96 ff. 

134 ROSENAU (1974), 48—70 and passim. 

135 Book VIII, Ch. IV. 
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gave imaginary versions of the meaning of hieroglyphs, and in any case 
dated from the time when the key to an interpretation was being lost. 136 
Even Alberti’s motif of the winged eye, used as a trademark, was derived 
from European interpretations of hieroglyphs, and later turns up as an 
emblem of the French architect Claude-Nicolas Ledoux (1736-1806): in 
Ledoux’s case the eye expresses the architect’s involvement with mystical 
and Freemasonic ideas that had, supposedly, Antique Egyptian origins. 137 

Egyptian elements began to appear in the work of Quattrocento artists. 
Lorenzo Ghiberti (1378-1455) made the set of gilded bronze doors 
(1425-52) for the Baptistry to the west of the Cathedral in Florence: these 
doors have panels with remarkable perspectives showing scenes from the 
Old Testament, and were planned by 1437, so the Pyramid (based on the 
Gizeh instead of Cestius-Meroe model) in the second panel from the top 
of the left-hand door must be one of the most advanced and earliest 
accurate depictions of an Egyptian pyramid. 138 Obelisks also began to be 
featured from this time, notably on medals. Pisanello (Antonio Pisano 
[c. 1 395— c. 1 45 5]) produced a medal ofjohn VIII Pakeologus in c. 1438 which 
was one of the first to show obelisks: the portrait-medallion, as perfected by 
Pisanello, was itself a revival of Antique Roman practice. Pyramids based on 
the Cestius (Plate 24) model appeared in art during the fifteenth century: 
the fresco of the Martyrdom of St Sebastian on the west wall of the interior 
of La Collegiata in San Gimignano by Benozzo Gozzoli (c. 142 1—97) - who 
had worked with Ghiberti on the doors in Florence - features pyramids of 
this type flanking the central picture of the Martyrdom. 

Pope Sixtus IV (1471-81) caused items of Egyptian sculpture to be 
exhibited in the 1470s when the Capitoline Museum was founded, but 
even before that, as has been noted above, Pius II had busied himself with 
antiquities, and was responsible for erecting the two Egyptianising telamones 
from the Villa Adriana (Plate 28) at the Bishop’s residence at Tivoli, where 
they were later drawn (rather crudely) by Giulano da Sangallo 
(c. 1 443—1 516) (Plate 43), an ardent student of the Antique. These telamones 
were among the most important Roman works in the Egyptianising style, 
and were drawn by many artists as well as being copied by designers who 
used Egyptian and Egyptianising motifs. 

A series of discoveries of Antique objects was made in Rome, 
including one that captured the contemporary imagination: on 18 April 
1485 the corpse of a young Roman woman of the Classical period was 
found by Lombard masons who were digging out a tomb in the gardens of 
the Convent of Santa Maria Nuovo on the Appian Way beyond the tomb 

136 PEVSNER and LANG (1956, 1968 edition), 219. 

137 CURL (20026). 

138 CURL (1982), 47. 
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of Csecilia Metella. The body was in a wondrous state of preservation, and 
was seen by a great number of people until it was buried by night by order 
of Pope Innocent VIII (1484-92). This body was connected with the 
Egyptian custom of mummifying corpses, and, significantly, was thought to 
be far more beautiful than anything known in modern times. Under Julius 
II (1503-13) followed the astounding discoveries of the Laocoon, the 
Vatican Venus, and much else. Pius IPs Commentarii wax almost sentimental 
about antiquities. The respectability of the past began to be assured, as 
artefacts from Antiquity were admired: ancient things were to be revered 
and emulated as exemplars. A curious by-product of all this was that family 
trees and ancestral roots began to be valued too, and the further back 
pedigrees went, and the grander they appeared, so much the better. 

Ancestor-worship took on bizarre forms from the Quattrocento : Pius II 
drew attention to the antiquity of his own family, the Piccolomini, and 
there appears to have been a great desire among many illustrious houses to 
establish long and distinguished pedigrees 139 as Renaissance Man sought to 
find his roots in Classical Antiquity. Paul II (1464-71) claimed descent from 
Ahenobarbus; the Massimi from Quintus Fabius Maximus Verrocosus; and 
the Cornaro from the Cornelii. 140 One of the oddest manifestations of 
ancestor-worship, going back to the Egyptian period, occurred in the 
Appartamento Borgia in the Vatican itself. These papal rooms were decorated 
by Bernardo Pintoricchio (or Pinturicchio) (c. 1454-1 513) for Rodrigo 
Borgia, Pope Alexander VI (1492-1503), and the Room of the Lives of the 
Saints there shows on the vaulting the legend of Isis and Osiris (including 
the discovery of Osiris’s limbs) with the Apis-Bull. The Medallion of the 
Madonna is over the door; St Catherine of Siena (bearing the features of 
Lucrezia Borgia) disputes with Maximian on the back wall; hermits in 
Ancient Thebes are shown; and Hermes Trismegistus, Moses, and Isis face 
the Apis-Bull. 141 Now the Apis-Bull is shown, not as an heraldic device, but 
in full procession: an effigy of the bull is also depicted, carried within an 
cedicule by figures, behind which are Nilotic flora; in the tympanum of the 
aedicule is Hermes (also associated with Anubis); and under the cedicule is a 
winged sphinx with horned head (Plate 39). 

The connection between the Borgias and Egypt was suggested by the 
Dominican Annius of Viterbo (died 1502), who was involved in an 
elaborate deception to demonstrate the descent of the Borgias from none 
other than Osiris: Annius took as the basis of his flimsy structure the Apis- 
Bull on the Arms of the Borgias. This bull, of course, is associated with 


139 BURCKHARDT (1937), 95. 

140 Ibid. 

141 WITT (1971), 267 ff. See also YATES (1964), 115-16, 259. 
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Plate 39 The Apis- Bull carried in procession within an aedicule, with the head of Hermes in the 
tympanum, a winged sphinx below, and below that another horned bulVs head. Note the Nilotic palms 
carried in the procession. Part of Pintoricchio’s decoration of the Appartamento Borgia in the Vatican 
for Pope Alexander VI, it emphasises the Pontiff’s Egyptianism’ . Such a procession would also have 
been familiar in Rome during the first century AD, so the Egyptian deities were welcomed back to 
Rome at the very beginning of the sixteenth century (JSC). 
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Serapis, but Annius went further: by producing Egyptian artefacts, allegedly 
excavated in Italy, the idea was to demonstrate a close connection between 
Roman, Etruscan, Greek, and Egyptian art, and hence the descent of the 
Pope from Osiris. There was even a Borgiad that celebrated the family in 
heroic terms. By the last decades of the fifteenth century, magnificent 
processions, recalling imperial Triumphs, formed part of the Roman 
Carnival, and were encouraged by Popes Paul II, Sixtus IV (1471-84), and 
Alexander VI. These processions included Isiac allusions and Egyptianising 
motifs, as depicted in The Triumph of Caesar (c.1480-95) by Andrea 
Mantegna (1431-1506): the latter work contains hieroglyphs of the bogus 
decorative type intended to suggest Egypt without any serious attempt to 
portray them accurately, although another view is that Renaissance 
‘hieroglyphs’, notably those planned by Donato Bramante (1444-1514) for 
the Belvedere in the Vatican, were supposed to mean something, as certain 
allegorical ideas were suggested by objects such as rudders (guidance), 
circles (eternity), vases (life), or palms (victory). 142 In Bramante s case, the 
intention was to commemorate himself and Pope Julius II, 143 and 
Mantegna’s St Janies led to Execution has an inscription in pseudo-hieroglyphs 
commenting on Martyrdom. 

Antiquities, especially those that had been witness to Christian 
Martyrdom, acquired an especial reverence in the Quattrocento. The great 
obelisk that had stood near the basilica of San Pietro since imperial times 
was regarded as particularly important, so that when Bramante was engaged 
to redesign the church, he considered swinging the axis round so that the 
obelisk would be in front of the basilica. 144 In the event, Domenico Fontana 
(1543-1607) transported and re-erected the obelisk on its present site in the 
piazza in 1585-86, as, ever since the Pontificate of Pope Nicholas V (1447— 
55), it had been the intention (probably first suggested by Alberti) to have 
the obelisk (as witness to the Martyrdom of St Peter) in front of the basilica. 
Raffaello Sanzio (Raphael [1483-1520]) proposed the re-erection of another 
obelisk from the mausoleum of Augustus to stand before St Peter’s so that 
the larger obelisk would remain where it was, but he was over-ruled. 145 

The Pintoricchio frescoes in the Appartamento Borgia were 
unquestionably partly the result of the influence of Pico della Mirandola, 
who refuted astrology by analysing the weather-forecasts of astrologers and 
showing that, over a given period, seventy-five per cent of the time they 
were hopelessly wrong, which is even worse than the statistics of guess- 
work would suggest. Pico’s notion of freedom of will and the essential logic 


142 See MURRAY (1962), 31. 

143 PEVSNER and LANG (1956, 1968 edition), 220 and note 50. 

144 Ibid., note 51. 

145 GOLZIO (1936), 101. 
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of the universe made a considerable impression in his day, and his arguments 
led to a realisation that Christianity was not unique: in fact much of 
Christian orthodoxy was much older than reactionaries were prepared to 
admit, and the key lay in Alexandria and in the Nilotic religions. 
Egyptianising decor was therefore an indication of advanced, logical, clear 
thinking, and indicative of a new spirit of enquiry. The almost unthinkable 
occurred: Pope Alexander VI installed Isis in the Vatican itself, with the 
Apis-Bull and other allusions to the Nile. 146 Pico, as Burckhardt noted, was 
‘the only man who loudly and vigorously defended the truth and science 
of all ages’ against the one-sided worship of Classical Antiquity. 147 He knew 
Hebrew, the Cabbala, the Talmud, and the mediaeval mystics, and was far 
more catholic in his views than orthodoxy (especially Counter- 
Reformation orthodoxy) could smile upon. 148 Pico insisted that God made 
Man to know the laws of the Universe, to love its logic and its beauty, and 
to admire its Sublime immensity: Man was not bound to a fixed place, to 
slavery in his work, but had the will to be, to know, to move, to understand, 
and was neither heavenly nor earthly, neither mortal nor immortal only, for 
he was free to shape and to overcome his own limitations. Pico’s proto- 
enlightenment contained much that derived from Egypt. 

Pintoricchio and his pupils also adorned the Libraria Piccolomini in 
Siena (built by Cardinal Francesco Piccolomini [the future Pope Pius 111 ] to 
house the collection formed by his uncle, Pius II) with the brilliant frescoes 
of 1505-09. Decorations feature the crescent-moons of the Piccolomini 
crest in the window-reveals and in the floor, and there are sphinxes in 
number on the enrichments between the panels. Siena Cathedral also 
contains a celebrated sequence of marble pavements enriched with sgraffito 
decorations: at the west end of the nave is a figure of Hermes Trismegistus, 
with Moses and other Oriental figures, of 1482-83, with winged sphinxes 
in the inscriptive panel. Also in Siena, in the Palazzo Saracini, is a vaulted 
ceiling in the rear cortile adorned with pretty paintings: these include 
Egyptian telamones, sphinxes on plinths, and a Diana of Ephesus, heavy with 
‘many breasts’. These startlingly brilliant Renaissance paintings and sgraffito 
decorations point to a considerable awareness of Egyptianising motifs in the 
Siena of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and indicate the increasing 
awareness of Antiquity, even Egyptian Antiquity, as the source of much that 
was held to be important. 

Further interest in Egypt was aroused by the Dominican Friar Felix 
Fabri of Ulm who went on pilgrimage in 1480, returning via Sinai and 


146 SAXL (1957), 174 fF., especially 184, held that Alexander VI was ‘within the limits of orthodoxy’. See also 
YATES (1964), 115-16. 

147 BURCKHARDT (1937), 102. 

148 Ibid. 
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Plate 40 An obelisk on an elephant’s 
back, from Hypnerotomachie, the French 
version (Paris: 1561) ofHypnerotomachia 
Poliphili. Such an image owes little to 
Classical Antiquity, yet was of singular 
importance from the Renaissance period 
(GN/SM). 


Egypt in 1483. He left an account ( Evagortium in Terrain Sanctam ) in which 
he mentioned the Pyramids at Gizeh and the great obelisk in Alexandria 
which is now in Central Park, New York. 149 Nevertheless, the Hori Apollonis 
Hieroglyphica remained one of the most important influences, and the 
original Greek texts were published by Aldus Manutius (1450-1515) in 
1505. Renaissance Humanism became permeated by a desire to grasp the 
key to the mysteries of Antiquity, especially the supposed wisdom 
enshrined in hieroglyphs and in Hermetic philosophies. The importance 
given to Hermetic ideas is stressed by the figures of Hermes Trismegistus in 
Siena and in the Appartamento Borgia, visual representations that can be 
traced to the rediscovery of the texts, the published translation of 1471, and 
the increasing Egyptianisation of the Bishop of Rome himself. It must be 
remembered that the notion that all magic, all knowledge, all skills, and all 
basic architectural wisdom came from Egypt was powerful, and much 


149 CLAYTON (1982), 10. 
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Plate 41 Illustration from 
Hypnerotomachie, the French version 
(Paris: 1561) of Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili, which attempts to show the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus based on 
the description in Pliny's (AD 
23/24—19) books. The obelisk set on 
top of the stepped pyramid, like the 
obelisk on the elephant, owes little to 
Antiquity, but had a profound effect on 
Renaissance and later imagery. In a 
sense the image is a hedging of bets, 
since obelisks were confused with 
pyramids, and so both are shown. 
Obelisks resting on balls, skulls, or 
elephants, are also inventions of the 
time (GN/SM). 


POLIPHILL 



intellectual effort was expended on trying to reveal the mysteries of Egypt 
by deciphering hieroglyphs. Egyptian religion, architecture, and sculpture 
took on new significance as products of a great culture from which all skills 
had come: the craft of building, and especially the techniques of quarrying, 
cutting, dressing, and carving stone, were associated with Egypt. The 
mason’s craft had come from Egypt, Hermes had invented principles of 
geometry essential to architecture, and the stone buildings of Egypt became 
symbols of excellence and causes for wonder in European minds. 

The work of Filarete seems to have influenced Francesco Colonna’s 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, published in Venice by Aldus Manutius in 1499, 
one of the most important Renaissance books relating to the Egyptian 
Revival. The work is a phantasy, written in Latin and Italian, with some 
passages in Hebrew and Greek, and took its final shape in 1467. The 
Manutius edition was illustrated with woodcuts (Plates 40 and 41) that 
often depict Classical architectural and sculptural remains: huge colonnades 
and avenues, partly submerged in woods and undergrowth, figure in the 
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pages of this strange book, and are among the first published illustrations of 
Classical ruins, although a pupil of Domenico Ghirlandaio (1449-94) made 
some fine topographical drawings of Rome around 1480. 150 Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili contains Egyptianising motifs, including what appear to be fake 
hieroglyphs, 151 as well as two important images: the first is an elephant with 
an obelisk on its back (Plate 40), and the second is supposed to be the 
celebrated Mausoleum at Halicarnassus (Plate 41). Both these images were 
to spawn many progeny in the years to come. 152 


150 Codex Escurialensis, fol. 40. 

151 GOMBRICH (1951), 120. See also GODWIN (1999). 

152 Themes touched upon in this Chapter may be further explored in ROULLET (1972), BURCKHARDT 
(1937), WITT (1971), and PEVSNER and LANG (1956). 
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Plate i Posthumous portrait of Alexander the Great on the obverse of a silver tetradrachm of his 
erstwhile general, Lysimachus (c.355—28l BC), showing the ram's horn of Amon featured as part of 
his head-dress, an allusion to the identification of Alexander as the deity's son (PAC). 



Plate ii Bronze medal struck in the sixth and final year of the pontificate of Felice Peretti, Cardinal 
Montalto (1520— 90 — Pope Sixtus V [1585—90]), showing on the reverse the four obelisks he caused 
to be re-erected in prominent positions in Rome (i.e. from left to right, that in the Piazza del Popolo 
[1589], that beside San Giovanni in Laterano [1587—8], that in front of the basilica of San Pietro 
[1586], and, finally, that by Santa Maria Maggiore [1587]) under the direction of Domenico Fontana 
(1543—1607). It should be noted that the Lateran obelisk is correctly shown as the tallest of the four 
erected under Sixtus's cegis. These obelisks were celebrations of the triumph of Christianity over 
paganism, and each was surmounted by a cross, indicative of the Pontiffs desire to subsume ancient 
monuments to the glorification of the Faith (PAC) . 
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Plate iii Mortuary-temple of Queen Hatshepsut at Deir-el-Bahari , Egypt (c. 1473— c. 1458 BC), 
designed by Senmut. Note the long ranges of square columns, which influenced Western European Neo- 
Classicism (Michael Wright). 
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Plate iv Bernini’s Fontana dei Fiumi in the Piazza 
Navona, Rome, with the obelisk from the entrance- 
court of the Isseum Campense inscribed with 
hieroglyhs in honour of Domitian. Photograph of 1980 
(JSC). 
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Plate v Detail from the Palestrina mosaic (see Plate 17) showing a building with segmental 
pediment and crescent-moon on top (PAC). 



Plate vi Detail from the Palestrina mosaic (see Plate 17) showing a building with segmental 
pediment (PAC). 
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Plate vii Antique (probably second century AD) statue of Anubis, with the kyrekeion, caduceus, 
or herald’s wand of Hermes, held on the left arm, and with a jackal’s head between the ears of which 
is a disc on a crescent-moon. Now in the Altemps Musuem, Rome, it may represent the deity, as 
Hermanubis, a composite of Hermes /Mercury and Anubis, or it may represent a priest of Anubis, 
wearing on his head the jackal’s mask (PAC). 





Plate viii A page from the Colonna Missal (probably after 1537) showing some extraordinary 
Egyptianising motifs. At the top (centre) is the Apis-bull, flanked by cats (Bast) with vases, and by a 
lion and a ram in the corners. The rest of the border quotes Egyptianising and other Antique motifs: 
on the left is a Trajanic column with putti while balancing it, on the right, is an obelisk resting on 
sphinxes, again with putti. On either side of the obelisk are figures derived from winged figures on 
the Mensa Isiaca. The baboon on the left is based on an actual find, and animal-headed gods flank 
the aedicule in which is an Egyptianising telamon (based on drawings made by Pirro Ligorio). On the 
bottom left is a telamon based on those from the Villa Adriana, whilst at the base are two Roman 
Egyptianising sphinxes (based on finds in Rome) with cornucopias, putti, and cherubs. On the 
bottom right is a seated pharaonic figure in an aedicule, and the capital illumination features a cornucopia 
with an Artemis of Ephesus (with many breasts instead of testicles or eggs) flanked by harts (Rylands 
Latin MS. 32, fol. 79r, JRULM). 
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Plate ix The Apis-Altar of 1731 by Johann Melchior Dinglinger, made for Friedrich August ‘ the 
Strong ’ (1670—1133), Elector of Saxony from 1694) and King of Poland from 1697 to 1702, and 
again from 1709 [recognised 1719] until his death). It has Canopic figures, the Apis-bull on a boat 
propelled by Egyptianising sailors (one of whom wears the Isiac crescent on his head), sphinxes, 
mummies, and a crowning obelisk (only the base of which can be seen). The ARP monogram stands 
for Augustus Rex Poloniae. Many of the elements of the design are derived from the Mensa Isiaca, 
and the Altar is embellished with gold, silver, enamel, and precious stones (Grimes Gewolbe, 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Dresden, VIII, 202). 
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Plate x Antinous figures in the gardens of Buscot Park, Faringdon, Berkshire (now Oxfordshire), 
made of Coade Stone. One of these may be the figure in Thomas Hope’s interior at Duchess Street 
(Plate 99). Photographed in 1982 (JSC). 
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Plate xi Perspective view of the painted interior under the portico of the large temple on the Island of 
Philce, showing palm-leaf bell, and papyrus capitals. It is typical of the superb standards applied to this 
sumptuous scholarly publication. From Description, A, Vol. I, pi. 18 (GB/SM). 
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Plate xii Fine Colour-plate from Description, A, Vol. 1, pi. 16, showing the coloured bas-reliefs 
under the portico of the ' Grand Temple’ at Philce, typical of the accurate and exacting standards of this 
great work (GB/SM). 
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Plate xiii Gilt-bronze medallion commemorating the order by King Louis XVIII to complete the 
publication of Description, dated 1826, designed by fean-Jacques Bane (1793—1855). The obverse 
(a) portrays the rediscovery of Egypt, as an Egyptian Queen is unveiled by a standing figure of Gallia 
(represented as a triumphant General) in 1798. The identification of France with Grceco-Roman 
Antiquity is made overt. The reverse (b) shows a series of Egyptian deities with the ankh at the bottom 
and the scarab-beetle, Khepri, at the top (PAC). 
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Plate xv Ice-cream bucket from the Service Egyptien, with decorations after Denon’s Voyage of 
1802 (V & A Picture Library CT 7321, Object 028-1979. Photograph by Ken Jackson). 
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Plate xvi Sugar-bowl from the Service Egyptien, based on the Description de l’Egypte, 
Antiquites, Hi., pi. 66, no. 15, and on Denon’s Voyage (1802) (V & A Picture Library CT 
7320, Cl 27-1 979). 
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Plate xvii Pair of jam-jars from the Service Egyptien, now in Apsley House, London, after Denon 
(1802) (V & A Picture Library CT 7303, 031-1979). 
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Plate xviii Design by Karl Friedrich Schinkelfor Act I, Scene 1 of Die Zauberflote made for the 
1816 production of the Singspiel at the Konigliche Schauspiele-Opernhaus, Berlin, and showing 
a fantastic Egyptianising portico in a rocky grotto: the cavetto cornice and small figures (with stars) at 
cornice level have a Piranesian flavour Note the triangular pseudo-arch at the bottom. C. F. Thiele’s 
published version, based on Schinkel’s original project (THIELE/BL.1899.C.5). 



Plate xix Schinkel’s gouache design for Act 1, Scene 6, of Mozart’s Die Zauberflote, for the 1816 
Berlin production at the Konigliche Schauspiele-Opernhaus. It shows a dark vault in the form of 
a hemi-dome, indicated by stars that follow the lines of ‘ ribs’ terminating in an * oculus ’ like that of the 
Pantheon in Rome. In the centre is the Queen of the Night standing on her crescent-moon, an 
extraordinary image that recalls the Immaculata from Baroque and Rococo church ceilings; the Isiac 
and Marian allusions are clear. Sarastro, the High Priest of the Temple in the Singspiel says of the 
Queen: ‘ This woman thinks much of herself, and hopes by trickery and superstition to ensnare the 
people and to destroy our safe and strongly -built temple’, a Freemasonic allusion. C. F. Thiele’s 
published version, based on Schinkel’s original project (see Schinkel Museum, SMB, KuSdZ, No. 
XXII c. 121 .x) (THIELE/BL.1899.C.5). 
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Plate xx Schinkel’s design for Act I, Scene 15, of Die Zauberflote the 1816 Berlin production at 
the Konigliche Schauspiele-Opernhaus, showing the Egyptianising forecourt to Sarastro’s palace 
with a tropical landscape in the background. The three portals lead to Wisdom, Reason, and Nature, 
but are contained within a unified building in which Osiris presides over the central portal (Wisdom); 
a priest with hieroglyphical tablet (derived from designs by Piranesi) is set over the portal of Reason; 
and what appears to be a bull is set over the portal of Nature. The sources for the design appear to be 
Piranesi’s Diverse maniere . . Denon’s Voyage . . and Alexander von Humboldt’s account of his 
journey to South America. ‘Hieroglyphs’ are of the bogus kind, as at that time they could not be 
understood. C. F. Thiele’s version of Schinkel’s original project (Schinkel Museum, SMB, XXII c.U8) 
(THIELE/BL.1899.C.5). 



Plate xxi Schinkel’s design for Act II, Scene 1, of Die Zauberflote in the 1816 Berlin production 
at the Konigliche Schauspiele-Opernhaus, showing the luxuriantly tropical flavour of the 
Palmenwalde (palm forest). In the centre is a distant view of a Philce-like complex of Egyptian temples 
dedicated to Isis. The ‘ Nilotic ’ aspects of the landscape are somewhat transformed by the mountainous 
background, probably suggested by Humboldt’s travels. C. F. Thiele’s version of Schinkel’s original 
project (Schinkel Museum, SMB, Th XX) (THIELE/BL.1899.C.5). 
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Plate xxii SchinkeVs design for Act II, Scene 8, of Die Zauberflote, in the 1816 Berlin production 
at the Konigliche Schauspiele-Opernhaus, showing Sarastro’s garden, with lake and island on 
which is a mausoleum consisting of a massive sphinx on a battered base, with palm trees. A noble 
evocation of a Nilotic style, the figures in the foreground somewhat incongruously seem to owe something 
to Piranesi (see Schinkel Museum, SMB, KuSdZ, No. XXIIc, 102. Pass.) (THIELE/ 
BL.1899.C.5). 



Plate xxiii SchinkeVs design for Act II, Scene 20, of Die Zauberflote the 1816 Berlin production 
at the Konigliche Schauspiele-Opernhaus, showing the interior of a ‘strange vault ’ with massive 
piers and a primitive structure of enormous unadorned beams. Statues representing mummified bodies 
are set in niches on stepped bases. Sources would appear to have been descriptions of the 1791 Vienna 
production, Denon’ s study of the temple of Apollonopolis, and certain creations of Piranesi. Friedrich 
Jugel’s version of SchinkeVs original project (Schinkel Museum, SMB, Th. XXIII) (THIELE/ 
BL.1899.C.5). 
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Mysterious Flood, — that through the silent sands, 
Hast wandered, century on century, 

Watering the length of great Egyptian lands, 
Which were not, but for thee. 


BAYARD TAYLOR (1825-78): To the Nile. 


The tapering pyramid! th’Egyptian’s pride, 

And wonder of the world! whose spiky top 
Has wounded the thick cloud, and long outliv’d 
The angry shaking of the winter’s storm; 

Yet spent at last by th’injuries of heaven, 
Shatter’d with age, and furrow’d o’er with years, 
The mystic cone, with hieroglyphics crusted, 
Gives way .. . 


ROBERT BLAIR (1699-1746): The Grave (1743), lines 190-197. 
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The Mensa Isiaca 

By the beginning of the sixteenth century appreciation of Antiquity grew 
apace, more discoveries were made, and artists attempted to emulate the 
creations of the Classical past. In addition, an Egyptianising tendency 
became more marked, and may have been influenced by events in 1515 
when the Madonna dell’Arbore in Milan Cathedral wept: Prato recorded this 
as well as the discovery of a dragon during excavations of a mortuary-chapel 
near the church of San Nazaro. It will be remembered that Isis shed tears 
which caused the Nile to flood each year: the re-Egyptianisation of the 
Virgin was proceeding. 

In the Age of the Humanists an excellence in epistolography was 
deemed essential, and competent Latinists were in demand from Popes, 
Princes, and Republics for the writing of speeches and for taking on 
correspondence. The letters of Cicero and Pliny were regarded as models 
of style, and at the beginning of the sixteenth century the letters of the 
librarian of the Vatican, Pietro Bembo (1470—1547) - Humanist, friend of 
Raphael, and later Cardinal - set new standards, and were prized as stylistic 
masterpieces: with a growing appreciation of excellence in Latin also came 
the development of a mature use of Italian in correspondence, the models 
for which were again produced by Bembo. The Italian Classical style was 
thoroughly imbued with the ideas of Classical Antiquity. 

Interest in Egyptian themes and objects seems to have increased dur- 
ing the sixteenth century, especially after the spectacular Mensa Isiaca 1 (also 
known as the Tabula Bembina, or Bembine Tablet of Isis) was unearthed 
before 1520 (Plate 42). Cardinal Bembo acquired this bronze tablet with 
its incised designs inlaid with silver: it may have come from the Isaeum 
Campense in Rome, and features hieroglyphs, Egyptianising figures, and 
Nilotic flora and fauna. It is an authentic work of Antiquity, but it is not 
pharaonic: it is an Egyptianising Roman or Alexandrian piece, perhaps by 
a Greek named Neilos, and probably dates from the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius (41-54), whose name, inscribed in hieroglyphs, is the only part of 
the text that seems to have any meaning. 2 In the centre of the design is Isis 
in an aedicule, flanked by attributes, including serpents: there are Apis-Bulls, 
Thoth, various deities, and much else. Clearly the maker or makers of the 
Mensa Isiaca knew his or their Egyptian gods and goddesses, the Egyptian 
style, and Egyptianising detail. According to Giehlow, 3 Bembo sent draw- 
ings of the tablet to friends before he left Rome in 1520, but the artefact 
became an important source for Egyptianising designs after Enea Vico de 


1 Museo Egizio, Turin, No. 7155. See VALERIANO BOLZANI (1556). 

2 R.OULLET (1972), 143-4. See also GRIMM (1963). 

3 GIEHLOW (1915), 111. 
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Plate 42 The Mensa Isiaca, or Bembine Tablet (Tabula Bembina) of Isis, of bronze inlaid with 
silver, is Roman or Alexandrian work of the early imperial period, and is in an Egyptianising style, 
featuring deities and fake hieroglyphs. It was probably made for a Roman sanctuary dedicated to the 
Egyptian deities, and dates from the time of the Emperor Claudius (AD 41—54), whose name, 
inscribed in hieroglyphic form, is the only part of the text which makes sense. The table was re- 
discovered at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and bought by Cardinal Bembo for his collection 
at Padua. It was first published by Enea Vico de Parma in 1559, and from the start of the seventeenth 
century it was used as a source for Egyptological studies, until in the nineteenth century it was shown 
to be Roman Egyptianising work. From J. G. Herwart von Hohenburg’s Thesaurus 
Hieroglyphicorum (1608) (BL 559 *f25 Fig. 1 8076081 3, TAB. 62). 

Parma (1523-67) first published it in his Vetustissimce Tabulce, Ainece 
Hieroglyphicis . . . Uteris coelatce in 1559, although Stephanus Vinandus Pighius 
(1520-1604) had also made drawings of it around 1555. 4 Piero Valeriano 5 
mentions the tablet in his Hieroglyphica of 1556 (a vast collection), G. Franco 
made an engraving of it in 1600, L. Pignorius (1571-1631) published it in 
his Vetustissimce, Tabulce Ainece in 1605, 6 and Johann Georg Herwart von 


4 Codex Pighianus, Tubingen, fol. 50v., 51r. Also Staatsbibliothek d. Stiftung Preuss. Kulturbesitz , 
Handschriftenabteilung, Lat. Fol. 61. 

5 VALERIANO BOLZANI (1556), 105 v., 124 v., 144 r., 167 v., 233 r. See also his 1592 publication. 

6 Published in Venice by Giacomo Franco. See PIGNORIA (1608 and 1669). 
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Hohenburg 7 included it in his Thesaurus Hierogly phi corum of 1608 (the illus- 
trations were collected in Rome by N. van Aelst). Athanasius Kircher 
(1602-80), the German Jesuit who became regarded as a leading light in all 
things Egyptian, drew heavily on the Mensa Isiaca for his sources. 8 Certainly 
from the seventeenth century the Mensa Isiaca was used as a major reference 
work and plundered for motifs until, in the nineteenth century, it was at last 
correctly identified as Roman or Alexandrian work. Anne Roullet 9 suggests 
it may have been made for a sanctuary in the reign of Claudius, but most 
of the hieroglyphs are of the bogus but decorative kind. There is an exten- 
sive Bibliography on the Mensa Isiaca in Jahrbuch d. Romisch-Germanischen 
Zentralmuseums Mainz . 10 

Illustrations of this celebrated tablet fascinated many artists: Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi (1720-78) was certainly familiar with the tablet, which, as 
previously noted, was one of the richest sources for Athanasius Kircher, 
who made important collections of Egyptianising objects and published 
much on the subject. 11 The Mensa Isiaca provided motifs for artists to copy 
and interpret for the best part of two hundred and fifty years. The design 
may be related to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet and to Tarot cards, 
or, as Kircher thought in his Qddipus Aigyptiacus (1652-54), it may be a 
representation of a cosmic scheme. 12 


Records and Drawings 

Interest in Egyptian Antiquities developed further, and many designs incor- 
porated Egyptianisms. Sebastiano Serlio (1475-1554) produced a number 
of stage-designs with fine perspective effects: his set for a tragedy, illustrat- 
ed in a woodcut in L’Architettura (1584), shows an obelisk and stumpy pyra- 
mid in the background. Pirro Ligorio (c. 15 10— 83), the Neapolitan painter, 
architect, and antiquarian, produced several collections of drawings of mon- 
uments from Antiquity, 13 and recorded the collections from the Villa 
Adriana, including the telamones. His drawings, and copies of them by oth- 
ers, were well-known to Renaissance artists. 14 Copies of real hieroglyphs 
were made in plenty, and there are records of many pieces of Egyptian and 
Egyptianising work by several sixteenth-century artists, not all of them 
Italian. Baldassare Peruzzi (1481-1536), the Sienese painter, architect, and 


7 Fig. 1 f. 

8 KIRCHER (1652—4), iii, 80—160 and plate. 

9 ROULLET (1972), 144. 

10 x (1963), 214. 

1 1 See Select Bibliography. 

12 The tablet is discussed and illustrated in HALL (1928—75). 

13 MANDOWSKY and MITCHELL (Eds) (1963). 

14 Codex Ursinianus, Biblioteca Vaticana, Vat. Lat. 3439. 
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stage-designer (who worked with Pintoricchio and later with Bramante and 
Raphael), has been credited with drawings of Egyptian objects in the sur- 
viving sketches that bear his name, but some authorities consider them not 
to be by him: 15 the Sienese Sketch-Book includes the Villa Adriana telam- 
ones and a head with nemes head-dress. Among other artists who recorded 
Egyptian and Egyptianising motifs were Maerten van Heemskerck 
(1498-1574), who stayed in Rome from 1532 to 1535, and drew a sar- 
cophagus resting on sphinxes as well as sundry other obelisks and sphinxes: 
he also produced a picture of the Pyramids of Egypt almost a century after 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili which shows obelisks on top of stepped pyramids 
and obelisks resting on balls set on podia, demonstrating how very vague 
was the understanding of real Egyptian architecture even in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century. 16 Some commentators thought Poliphilus’s pyra- 
mid with the obelisk on top was Ec/it-Egyptian, and it is likely that the 
stepped roof of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus (Plate 41) was confused 
with the Pyramids of Gizeh in Renaissance minds, for the Pyramids, hav- 
ing lost their outer casing, were then stepped like the roof of the 
Mausoleum. Obelisks and pyramids were often jumbled images in the 
Renaissance and Mannerist periods, and do not appear to be properly cat- 
egorised until several eighteenth-century publications clarified matters. 

The Codex Ursinianus 17 contains many records of hieroglyphs, done in 
the 1560s, and drawings of various Egyptian artefacts, including the lions in 
front of the Pantheon and various telamones. 111 Gradually the city of Rome 
awoke to its great past. The period saw the rediscovery of several Egyptian 
and Egyptianising monuments of imperial times, most of which were 
recorded by artists and antiquaries. These documents really begin, as has 
been mentioned above, with Ciriaco d’Ancona’s work of about 1450. 19 
Cronaca 20 and Giuliano da Sangallo 21 produced many interesting and influ- 
ential records of Egyptianising remains between around 1485 and 1510 
(Plate 43); Giovanni Colonna, whose work survives in the Biblioteca 
Vaticana, 22 recorded his impressions in the 1520s; Maerten van Heemskerck 23 
made his drawings in the 1530s; Amico Aspertini (c.1475-1552), 24 
Francesco d’Ollanda, 25 and Lambert Lombard (c.1505-66) 26 made theirs in 


15 See the Peruzzi Sketch-Book in Siena and EGGER (1902). 

16 For Heemskerck see HULSEN and EGGER (1913-16). 

17 Vat. Lat. 3439. 

18 Illustrated in PEVSNER and LANG (1956, 1968 Edition), 221. 

19 HULSEN (1907), passim. 

20 MS. Christ Church, Oxford, Inv. 0814 r. and v., and Bayonne, Collection Bonnat, Inv. 1352 v. 

21 HULSEN (1910a). 

22 Vat. Lat. 7721. 

23 HULSEN and EGGER (1913-16). 

24 Now in the British Museum. 

25 TORMO Y MONZO (1940). 

26 Liege: Cabinet des Dessins (Aremberg Collection), Musee des Beaux- Arts. 
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Plate 43 Drawing by Giuliano da Sangallo recording various Antique remains. At the top are the 
two telamones from the Villa Adriana at Tivoli, now in the Sala a Croce Greca, Museo Vaticano 
(Nos 196—197). They are similar to the Egyptianising images of Antinous, and were originally in the 
Canopus at the Villa Adriana; they were probably inspired by similar figures set up in the Isseum 
Campense, and were derived from Osiris-columns found in Egypt itself. Telamones also recur in the 
so-called Ariccia relief from a tomb on the Via Appia Antica, and now in the Museo Nazionale, 
Rome: this features the Apis-Bull, the god Bes, and baboons. The da Sangallo drawing also features 
a Roman city-gate in which the segmental and triangular pediments alternate over sedicules: thus an 
Isiac pediment form entered into the language of Roman Classical architecture, almost by stealth (BAV, 
AF, Barb.Lat.4424, 43R [fol. 41R]). 
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the late 1530s (although Aspertini also made drawings in 1500-03); Stephan 
Vinand Pighius 27 and Pirro Ligorio 28 in around the mid-1550s produced 
their important sketches and studies of Egyptianising and other Antique 
objects; Jean-Jacques Boissard 29 did his work c.1559; Pighius produced more 
drawings c.1560-70 in the Codex Ursinianusf Giovannantonio Dosio 
(1533-1 609), 31 Pierre Jacques, 32 and Baldassare Peruzzi 33 followed suit; and 
around the turn of the century Etienne Duperac (c.1525-1601) 34 drew a 
number of works, or copied them from other sketch-books by other hands. 
After 1612 Cassiano dal Pozzo (c. 1 588—1 657) 35 spent much time investigat- 
ing rare monuments in Rome and making himself thoroughly conversant 
with the wisdom, customs, and works of the ancients. From 1623 he was 
employed by the Barberini household after the election of Matteo Barberini 
as Pope Urban VIII (1623-44), and was able to pursue his antiquarian inter- 
ests (which the Pope shared). Many of his discoveries and ideas were made 
known to the antiquarian and scholar Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc 
(1580-1637). 36 

Now all the sketch-books included Egyptian antiquities in Rome, 
but, with the exception of the obelisks (which had aroused considerable 
interest anyway), most of the artists seem to have recorded the Egyptian or 
Egyptianising artefacts incidentally, without according them especial 
significance (that is, until Kircher’s influence began to be felt). The 
exceptions are the sketch-books of Pirro Ligorio, the Codex Ursinianus 
(Pighius), and the drawings of Duperac, all of which appear to offer some 
kind of organisation of the visual evidence of Egyptian or Egyptianising 
antiquity as they were unearthed. It was then that the publications started 
to come out: Mercati’s book on obelisks, De Gli Obelischi di Roma, was 
published in 1589; J. G. Flerwart von Hohenburg’s Thesaurus 
Hieroglyphicorum appeared c.1608; and L. Pignorius brought out his work on 
Egyptian antiquities, Characteres Adgyptii, in 1608. The collections of 
sketches by the artists mentioned above contain drawings of the Villa 
Adriana telamones, sphinxes, lions, obelisks, and other Egyptianising 
objects: 37 these, with the publications, are the major sources for Renaissance 
Egyptiana. Among the illustrations are several details of the Mensa Isiaca and 


27 MATZ, FRIEDRICH (1871): Monats berichte d. Kgl. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin (Sept.-Oct.), 
445- 99. 

28 MANDOWSKY and MITCHELL (Eds) (1963). 

29 Stockholm MS. S. 68. See also BOISSARD (1597). 

30 Biblioteca Vaticana, Vat. Lat. 3439. 

31 HULSEN (1933). 

32 REINACH (1897). 

33 EGGER (1902). 

34 Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. Fonds Francis 382. 

35 VERMEULE (1960, 1966). 

36 TURNER (Ed.) (1996), xxv, 412. 

37 Mentioned earlier in the present text. 
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a much-admired cynocephalus discovered in the Middle Ages. The 
collections made by non-Italian artists led to Egyptian forms becoming 
familiar to artists and patrons throughout Western Europe, although it must 
be emphasised that these were records of existing known pieces, and were 
not original designs. 


Egyptianisms in Design 

The next step, having noted the sources, was to use Egyptian and 
Egyptianising features creatively in new designs. When Raphael decorated 
four State-Rooms in the Vatican (known as Raphael’s Stanze ) in 1514-17, he 
worked with Giulio Romano (c.1499-1546), who is also credited with 
aspects of the design. 38 On two walls of the Stanza dell’Incendio are 
Egyptianising telamones (Plate 44) clearly derived from those found at the 
Villa Adriana (Plates 28 and 43), and in the Stanza della Segnatura (painted 
during the Pontificate of Julius II) Raphael joined with his contemporaries 
in an enthusiasm for the Antique, for in the paintings we can find Diana of 
Ephesus as well as Ptolemy and other Egyptianesque features. The term 
‘Egyptianesque’ is used deliberately here, since, as Pevsner and Lang have 
pointed out, 39 the Tivoli telamones were of Roman provenance and were 
nearer the spirit of the times than were many Ancient Egyptian artefacts, with 
the exception of sphinxes, lions, obelisks, and pyramids. Giulio Romano 
incorporated Egyptianising elements in his Triumph of Scipio at the Louvre in 
Paris, completed later. These works by Raphael and Romano move away 
from the mere recording of Egyptian and Egyptianising features to a creative 
interpretation of Nilotic and Isiac elements and this tendency became more 
marked as time went on. A further step in this direction is indicated by the 
extraordinary illumination of the Missal ofPompeo Colonna (Colour Plate 
VIII) which displays a good array of Egyptian and Egyptianising forms and 
decorations known to Renaissance artists. The Missal is a creative arrangement 
of motifs found in collections like the Codex Ursinianus : its date is uncertain, 
but is given as 1520 in M. R. James’s A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
in the John Rylands Library 40 in Manchester (where the Missal can be found 
today). Pevsner and Lang, 41 however, drew attention to the fact that Pompeo 
Colonna was created a Cardinal in 1517, and since he is described as Divo 
Pompeio Cardinali Columnce in the Missal, the illuminations probably date 


38 HARTT (1958). 

39 PEVSNER and LANG (1956, 1968 edition), 222. For more detailed discussion see ROULLET (1972), 
passim. 

40 JAMES (1921), nos. 32-7, 87 ff. 

41 PEVSNER AND LANG (1956, 1968 edition), 247, note 58. 
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Plate 44 Painted Egyptianising figure (based 
on the telamones from the Villa Adrianaj, 
part of the Stanza dell’Incendio di Borgo of 
1514—17 in the Palazzo Vaticano, designed 
by Raphael , and painted by Giulio Romano 
(MV. AF, No. XVIII. 40. 9). 



from after his death in 1532. Pevsner and Lang also quote the authority of 
Anne Roullet for suggesting a later date, as the details of the Missal that are 
derived from the Mensa Isiaca appear to be more like those published by Enea 
Vico in 1559 rather than those of the original drawings of the Tabula. Yet 
Giehlow 42 has shown that Pietro Bembo distributed several drawings of the 
tablet and details of it in his lifetime before 1520, and those may just possibly 
be the sources. Roullet has also argued that the hieroglyphs are too well 
observed and correct to have been painted at the beginning of the century, 
so on balance, given that the Vico published version seems to have a close 
resemblance to the details of the Missal, the date would appear to be some 
time in the second half of the sixteenth century. 


42 GIEHLOW (1915), 111. See ROULLET (1972), no. 324. 
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The paintings of Pintoricchio in the Appartamento Borgia (Plate 39) 
suggested Isiac and other Egyptianising ideas without being overtly 
Egyptian in manner: the style was firmly Classical and Roman. 
Egyptianising motifs were used in the Missal, however, despite the strongly 
Renaissance features of some of the items, and it is a strange and unsettling 
piece of work. Unlikely though it may seem, the reasons for these 
Egyptianising decorations in the Missal appear to be similar to those behind 
the creation of the Pintoricchio works for the Borgias. According to 
Mugnos, 43 Colonna and his family claimed descent, not from mere Roman 
ancestors, but from something more mysterious, much older, and therefore 
better: it must be remembered that the worship of Antiquity created a 
desire for exotic and extremely long pedigrees. Apis, that is, Osiris, was 
once again the illustrious ancestor claimed by the Colonna clan. 44 

During the sixteenth century Egyptian motifs found in architecture 
are usually confined to obelisks, sphinxes, lions, and telamones based on the 
pair from the Villa Adriana. Sphinxes became relatively popular, usually as 
supports for sarcophagi, although they can also be found supporting 
columns, as in the porch of Sant’ Antonio Abbate in Rome (1269), where 
wingless Cosmati sphinxes support an Order, and recall an obelisk set on 
sphinxes on the right of the page from the Colonna Missal (Colour Plate 
VIII). This porch was noted by Thomas Hope (1769-1831) in his Sketch- 
Book, now in the Royal Institute of British Architects Drawings 
Collection. It must have appealed to him as a trigger for some of his 
furniture designs, as must the lion monopodia from the Bishop’s throne in 
Santa Maria in Cosmedin, also drawn by him. 45 

In the church of Santa Maria della Pace (erected by Sixtus IV in 1480 
and rebuilt by Pietro da Cortona [1596-1669] during the Pontificate of 
Alexander VII [1655-67]) there are several tombs of the Cesi family. Two 
sphinxes of remarkably refined design support the mid-sixteenth-century 
monument of Angelo Cesi: the bodies are visible from the front, and the 
heads and shoulders are turned round to face outwards (a more usual 
arrangement was to be for the spine of each sphinx to lie at right-angles to 
the length of the sarcophagus), so the Cesi sphinxes are a composite of the 
Egyptian lion type with turned humanoid head. The sculptor was Vincenzo 
di Raffaello de’ Rossi (1525-87). The more usual type of straight 
symmetrical sphinx-supports can be found carrying the sarcophagus at the 


43 See Select Bibliography. 

44 PEVSNER and LANG (1956, 1968 edition), 222. They also refer (note 59) to A. LHOTSKYs ‘Apis 
Colonna. Fabeln und Theorien iiber die Abkunft der Habsburger’, in Mitteilungen des Osterreichischen 
Instituts fur Geschichtsforschung, lv (1942), 187. MUGNOS (1658) is essential on the Colonnas, while 
BURCKHARDT(1937) is also illuminating on ancestor-searches and on the Egyptianising of forebears of 
great Renaissance families. See also GIEHLOW (1915). The ramifications are mind-boggling. 

45 WATKIN and LEVER (1980), 55—9 and plate 38b. The Author is indebted to Mr John Harris for first 
drawing his attention to the sketch-book, and to Professor Watkin for discussing it with him. 
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monument of Guillaume du Bellay (1491-1543 - soldier, historian, 
diplomat, and humanist) of 1557 in Le Mans Cathedral. This form of 
Renaissance tomb seems to have been invented by Andrea Sansovino 
(c. 1467-1 529) in 1505 for the tomb of Ascanio Sforza in Santa Maria del 
Popolo in Rome, although the sphinx-like forms have only tenuous 
resemblances to Egyptianising elements. 46 However, sarcophagi resting on 
sphinxes had not been unknown in Antiquity, and various artists, including 
Heemskerck, had recorded them, so the du Bellay monument may have 
been derived from Sansovino’s design or from drawings of Antique 
fragments themselves. It is clear that a regard for the Antique had become 
fashionable in France as well, for du Bellay is depicted in Classical armour. 
Pevsner and Lang 47 have pointed out that Joachim du Bellay (c. 1522-60) 
(Guillaume’s cousin) was a member of a group of writers known as La 
Pleiade , 48 which was animated by a common veneration for the writers and 
sculptors of Antiquity. The title of the group was first given to a group of 
seven in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus that included Theocritus, 
Lycophron, and Aratus. 49 Joachim du Bellay wrote verses in praise of Diana, 
and was a friend of Pierre Belon (1517-64), one of the first Frenchmen of 
relatively recent times to visit Egypt and publish his impressions: his book 
came out in 1553 and included descriptions of the Pyramids and the Sphinx. 

Pierre Bontemps (c. 1505-68) has been credited with the sculpture of 
the du Bellay monument, and he was associated with Francesco Primaticcio 
(1504-70) (who had worked under Giulio Romano in Mantua, and who 
was called in by Francois I er in 1532 to work at Fontainebleau with 
Giovanni Battista di Jacopo Rosso [1494-1540], called Rosso Fiorentino). 
Fontainebleau became the focus for the cultural ambitions of the King 
(who collected objets d’art, and employed Rosso, Primaticcio, and 
Benvenuto Cellini [1500-71] - the latter from 1540 to 1545), and gave its 
name to the School of artists which developed French Mannerism there 
(Rosso invented strapwork decoration at Fontainebleau). In 1540 
Sebastiano Serlio (1475-1554) was also called to France by the King, and 
advised on building operations at Fontainebleau until he was succeeded by 
Philibert de L’Orme (1500-70). Serlio was certainly acquainted with 
Egyptianising motifs, and published a book on portals called Litre 
Extraordinaire of 1551 which enjoyed a considerable vogue. Primaticcio 
used sphinxes and other Antique motifs including obelisks in his 
decorations for the Galerie d’Ulysse, and Giulio Romano had incorporated 
Egyptian motifs in his Triumph of Scipio, which the King owned by 1534. 


46 DAVIES (1910), 9, 146, 171, and 179. See also STREET (1883). 

47 PEVSNER and LANG (1956, 1968 edition), 224. 

48 HAY (Ed.) (1967), 187-91, and 341. 

49 Ibid., 224. See also HARVEY (1969), 652. 
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The first true piece of architectural Egyptiana in France can be found 
at Fontainebleau, in the Pavilion des Armes, or Pavilion d’Horloge, called Porte 
des Aumonieres, facing the Jardin de Diane (Plate 45). It is an 
extraordinary concoction, with an entablature over the doorway carried by 
two female Egyptianising terms (pedestals like inverted obelisks supporting, 
or merging with, busts). Now the obvious source for the idea comes from 
the Villa Adriana telamones (Plate 28) which were well-known, and which 
had been recorded by numerous artists (Plate 43). Furthermore, Raphael 
and Giulio Romano had quoted the telamon motif in the Stanza, as has been 
noted (Plate 44). 

Sune Scheie 50 has noted the resemblances of the Fontainebleau terms 
to Egyptianising terms by Cornelis Bos (otherwise Sylvius Bosch, or Bus 
[c. 1510 — c. 1566]), who was in Paris in the 1530s, and it is possible the 
designer of the Porte knew Boss work. Jacques Androuet the Elder 
(c. 1 520-c. 1 585) - known as Du Cerceau - published engravings of 
Egyptianising terms in 1559 which have baskets on their heads (so they are 
varieties of canephorce, 51 albeit terms). One of these figures is almost identical 
to the Fontainebleau stone terms, but Scheie says that the Du Cerceau work 
is probably derived from Bos. 52 However, Du Cerceau’s love of phantasy 
may suggest that he could have had some influence on the designs at 
Fontainebleau. A more likely source for the Fontainebleau figures is quite 
simply the telamones from Tivoli, made female, and incorporated with 
inverted obelisks: the telamones, after all, were much admired, and it would 
have been no great feat of imagination to make them female: indeed some 
drawings of them by Peruzzi and others make the breasts female. 

There may be a reason for the change of sex that lies in the presence 
at Court of Diane de Poitiers (1499-1566), mistress (from 1536) of the 
Dauphin (the future King Henri II [reigned 1547-59]), and created 
Duchesse de Valentinois in 1548: it will be remembered that the Porte faces 
the Jardin de Diane. Stucco terms in the Chambre du Roi are in the form 
of Dianas of Ephesus, while the Chambre de la Reine was designed with 
sphinxes on the chimney-piece. Egyptianising elements were carried by the 
followers of the Fontainebleau School to other parts of France. At the 
Chateau of Bourdeilles in the Dordogne there are sumptuous painted 


50 SCHELE (1965), 24, plate 27, no. 71. 

51 Canephorce (from the Greek, tcavrjipdpog lit. ‘bearing a basket’ with baskets on their heads) must not be 
confused with caryatid(e)s, atlantes, or telamones. Atlantes are male figures used instead of columns or pilasters 
to support an entablature, and are usually shown bent and straining against an immense load. Telamones are 
straight male figures, unbent, and showing no sign of strain, used instead of columns, and so are male 
versions of caryatid(e)s, which are female figures used instead of columns, and have astragals, ovolos, and 
abaci on top of their heads. Canephorce have baskets instead of the astragals, ovolos, and abaci, and may be 
used as columns or not. PEVSNER and LANG (1956, 1968 edition) confuse the terminology. See CURL 
(1999, 2000) for precise definitions. 

52 See SCHELE (1965), 24, 145, ROULLET (1972), and PEVSNER and LANG (1956). 
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Plate 45 Egyptianising doorway to the Pavilion des Armes, at the Chateau of Fontainebleau, facing 
the Jardin de Diane, by Giovanni Battista Rosso Fiorentino of c.1530, or possibly by Primaticcio or 
Serlio, of c.1540. The two figures on either side are female versions of the Villa Adriana telamones, 
but with inverted obelisks instead of legs, their feet protruding from the ‘bases’ of the obelisks. It seems 
to be the earliest piece of Egyptianising architecture in France. Photograph of 1919 (JSC). 
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Plate 46 Tomb of Diane de Poitiers 
(1499—1566), Chateau d } Anet, Eure- 
et-Loire, France. Note the sphinxes 
supporting the sarcophagus (BAL GIR 
192990). 


ceilings by Ambroise le Noble and sphinx-motifs with wings of birds and 
insects (very Egyptian) on the beams. The Gold Room at Bourdeilles also 
contains a tapestry after a cartoon by Primaticcio showing Francois I er and 
his falconers. 53 A Diane Chasseresse by Primaticcio also enlivened the room 
of Francois I er at the Chateau of Chenonceaux, where there is a painted 
sphinx over the fireplace in the Chambre De Cesar de Vendome. Indeed, 
allusions to Egyptianising features, especially sphinxes, telamones, and various 
Isiac symbols (such as the crescent-moon on Diana’s forehead), recur in 
French Renaissance interiors. Diana as FFuntress also occurs in the Camera 
di San Paolo in the Convent of San Paolo in Parma, where the celebrated 
frescoes were painted by Antonio Allegri of Correggio (c. 1 489—1 534) from 
1518: over the fireplace is Diana with crescent-moon on her forehead, the 
entire composition set on a truncated, steeply-pitched pyramid - a very early 
example of this type of composition. In the gardens at Fontainebleau are 
sixteenth-century sphinxes with massive breasts, their tails set towards the 
long canal. Massive breasts also recur on the sphinxes supporting the 
sarcophagus on the tomb of Diane de Poitiers at the Chateau of Anet (Plate 
46 ), and the sphinxes have crescent-moons on their heads. 54 Breasts and 
crescent-moons of course, are related to the Diana of the Ephesus-Isis 
theme. Dr Yates has reminded us that the Chateau of Diane de Poitiers was 
depicted as an Isiac temple in pictures created for the house. 55 


53 The Author owes this to Dr Eileen Blackstock. 

54 For Diane de Poitiers see ORLIAC (1930), 312 and passim. 

55 YATES (1947), 135. 
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Frontispieces and painted devices of the sixteenth and early- 
seventeenth centuries often incorporate Egyptianising motifs. Pevsner and 
Lang 56 have drawn attention to a design for a device of Henri II published 
in Venice in 1566 which features two female Egyptianising terms flank- 
ing a crescent-moon, complete with strapwork. 57 The Isiac-Egyptian 
connections with Diana would not have escaped an age that was much 
more alive than our own to symbol, allegory, and attribute. All of which 
could mean that the Fontainebleau Porte is connected with Diane de 
Poitiers, or that it is simply associated with Francois I er ’s love of hunting. 
There is another association, which is that the fleur-de-lis is an emblem 
particularly associated with France and with French Royalty: it is a motif 
frequently found on fmials and on other terminal features, and is, as the 
name suggests, derived from the lily. As an heraldic lily, the fleur-de-lis is 
closely associated with the Virgin Mary (and also with Isis-Diana): its basic 
form also suggests the lotus-bud that is often found on the forehead of Isis 
in Graeco-Roman work. 

One further problem remains concerning the terms of the Porte, and 
that is the date. Humbert 58 suggests c.1530 and that Rosso was the designer, 
but Pevsner and Lang proposed c. 1540 and Primaticcio as the designer (on 
the grounds that the concave-sided pediment is less likely to have been 
designed by Rosso). If c. 1540 is right then Serlio might be a candidate in the 
light of his Livre Extraordinaire. 

Giulio Romano was mentioned above in connection with the Vatican 
Stanze, but the work he carried out at Mantua for Federico II Gonzaga 
(1500-40), 5 th Marchese and 1 st Duke, is also of considerable interest. The 
extraordinary Palazzo del Te (1525-32) is regarded as a masterpiece of 
Mannerism, with its triglyphs appearing to drop from the entablature, 
giving a disturbing feeling of instability, and many other quirky details. But 
Giulio drew on Roman ruins (in which friezes had broken up) for the 
Palazzo del Te, which is a clever mixture of an Antique villa and Raphael’s 
Villa Madama (itself influenced by surviving parts of Roman thermae). 
However, the Loggia delle Muse at the Palazzo del Te is truly astonishing 
for its quotations from Antiquity, especially those with an Egyptianising 
flavour. The head of Alexander the Great, complete with horns of Amon 
(Colour Plate I), recurs in a medallion on the ceiling, and other 
medallions are copies taken from Antique coins. Coffers on the ceiling are 
decorated with frescoes of the Nectanebo lions (Plates 34 and 35), 
sphinxes discovered in Rome, and other motifs, but, even more surprising, 


56 PEVSNER and LANG (1956, 1968 edition), 225 and notes 6-1-66. See also HAY (Ed.) (1967), 164-84. 

57 The Impresa is inscribed Enrico Secondo Re di Francia and was published by H. Ruscelli. 

58 HUMBERT (1989a), 35. 
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are hieroglyphs decorating the frames of the coffers. This Loggia is fully 
discussed in a brilliant paper by Bertrand Jaeger. 59 

Probably one of the finest of all Italian Renaissance gardens is that 
created for Cardinal Ippolito II d’Este (1509-72) between 1550 and 1572 
by Pirro Ligorio 60 and others. Now Ligorio was an antiquarian of some dis- 
tinction, and carried out major archaeological investigations at the site of 
the vast Villa Adriana at Tivoli and studied the extraordinary antiquities that 
were being or had been excavated there. 61 He also wrote the Libri del’ 
Antichita, which covers a huge range of topics and which, it if had been 
published in good time, would have undoubtedly assured his fame. As has 
been mentioned above, he recorded the artefacts recovered from the Villa 
Adriana as well as many of the Egyptian and Egyptianising pieces that had 
surfaced or were known in Rome itself. 62 Steeped in history, myth, and leg- 
end, 63 he interwove allusions to Antique Tiburtine cults into the compli- 
cated iconography he devised to honour d’Este at the gardens he designed 
for land the Cardinal had purchased below the governor’s palace in 1550. 

Memory is a major theme of these gardens of the Villa d’Este at 
Tivoli, for historical understanding of any part could be jogged by a series 
of triggers. The fountains for which the gardens are celebrated were 
intended not only to beautify the place and delight the beholder, but to 
contain meanings suggesting the nature and deities of the region. Those 
meanings are not at all obvious to the unprepared visitor of today, for they 
derive from the placing of the principal fountains on a system of alignments 
with various Antique sites in the surrounding landscape. 64 

In short, the gardens of the Villa d’Este at Tivoli are not only 
extraordinary and wonderful in themselves, but have formal relationships 
with the countryside beyond them, and especially with the principal sites 
of Classical Antiquity. The subject is of immense complexity and can only 
be touched upon here, but certain scholars have begun investigations that 
point to rewarding interpretations. 65 What is clear from an examination of 
sixteenth-century attitudes among the intellectuals of the day is that pagan 
deities were given Christian associations in a process of syncretism worthy 
of anything that occurred in the Graeco-Roman world in the early years of 
the Empire. 


59 JAEGER (1994). See also JAEGER (1991). See also GOVI ET AL. (Eds) (1991). 

60 TURNER (Eds) (1996). xix, 370-3. 

61 Descriptio superbce et magnificentissimce villce Tiburtince Hadrianece, MS. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. ital. 
1129). 

62 See MANDOWSKY and MITCHELL (Eds) (1963). 

63 COFFIN (1964). 

64 DERNIE (1996), 20-25. 

65 For example COFFIN (1960 and 1964), and DERNIE (1996), 20-25. 
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Plate 47 Artemis of Ephesus transformed at the 
Villa d’Este, Tivoli (compare with Plate 9 ). 
Photograph of 1999 (JSC). 



In 1567-8 Ligorio designed various statues for the gardens, but he also 
used ancient sculptures, some excavated from the Villa Adriana, to embellish 
the place. The Antique statue of Hercules that stood above the fountain of 
the many-headed dragon identified the gardens with the Garden of the 
Hesperides, but also alluded to the ancient deity of Tibur and to the 
supposed ancestor of the d’Este family who, like other grandees in Italy at 
the time, were not to be satisfied with descent from mere mortals. 

Connections with Artemis/Diana, the Villa Adriana, St Paul, the 
Virgin Mother, the Generative Earth, and Egypt, among other allusions, are 
made by the fountain-statue of Artemis of Ephesus transformed. This time 
the curious necklaces of eggs/testicles have indeed become ‘many breasts’ 
complete with nipples spouting water (Plate 47), but the statue is not, 
apparently, in its original position (it was located at the Water Organ, in 
which context it was placed inside the shrine-like element in the central 
part of what was essentially a Mannerist triumphal arch, and was identified 
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with the Sybil of legend, who was to become Mater Matuta, the Goddess of 
the Dawn). 

Then occurred one of the grandest, most public, and spectacular 
resurrections of Egyptian artefacts in Rome, already referred to in Chapter 1. 
This was the re-erection of several large obelisks as part of a major town- 
planning improvement carried out under the aegis of Felice Peretti, Pope 
Sixtus V, who saw Rome as the seat of all spiritual and temporal power on 
earth. On the very day he became Pope (25 April 1585) he instructed the 
architects Domenico Fontana and Matteo Castello (1525-1616) to 
commence the reconstruction of the Acqua Alessandrina, renamed the 
Acqua Felice in his honour. It was the great fountain of the Acqua Felice at 
the end of the aqueduct which was decorated with the famous lions of 
Nectanebo (Plates 34 and 35). Sixtus’s insistence on plentiful supplies of 
water regained the higher ground for habitation, for ever since the 
beginning of the Middle Ages the hills had been largely abandoned, and 
new buildings were concentrated in the low-lying areas by the River Tiber. 
Provision of water-supplies enabled the planning of Rome to proceed on a 
huge scale within the Aurelian walls, and Sixtus’s vision transformed the city 
more radically than had been achieved by any Pope before or after him. 66 

Domenico Fontana created a scheme of straight roads, beginning 
(1587) with the Via Felice, linking the basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore and 
the Trinita dei Monti. Thereafter new thoroughfares were constructed, 
joining Santa Maria Maggiore to San Giovanni in Laterano, Santa Croce in 
Gerusalemme, San Lorenzo fuori le Mura, Santa Maria del Popolo, and also 
linking the Laterano to San Paolo fuori le Mura and the Colosseum. It was 
at the focal points of these roads that obelisks surmounted by crosses were 
erected: at Santa Maria Maggiore in the Piazza dell’ Esquilino (1587), in the 
Piazza di San Giovanni in Laterano (1587), and in the Piazza del Popolo 
(1589). Earlier, of course, the huge obelisk had been put up in front of the 
basilica of San Pietro itself (1586). 

The vast public works of Sixtus V’s short Pontificate were celebrated 
in frescoes by Cesare Nebbia (c. 1 536-1 61 4) and Giovanni Guerra 
(1544-1618) in the Salona Sisto of the new Library (1585-9) which was 
built under Fontana’s direction across the Belvedere Court designed by 
Bramante. These frescoes have an iconographic programme glorifying 
Sixtus’s achievements, including his transformation of Rome. 67 

It is hardly surprising that, as the obelisks in Rome were disinterred, 
studied, re-erected, or moved to positions of prominence, they aroused 
considerable interest. The great number of engravings of obelisks and 
columns in the Cinquecento testifies to the importance given to those 


66 TURNER (Ed.) (1966), xxiv, 398. 

67 GIEDION (1967), 75-100. 
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Plate 48 The great fresco of Pope Sixtus V’s master-plan for Rome in the Vatican Library showing 
the positions of the re-erected ancient obelisks. On the left is the obelisk in the Piazza del Popolo, and 
at the top is that in front of San Giovanni in Laterano. Between the Lateran and the Piazza del Popolo 
is the obelisk in front of Santa Maria Maggiore in the Piazza dell’Esquilino, and at the extreme top 
right corner is the pyramid of Cestius (BAV. AF) . 

Antique objects, and the fine fresco in the Vatican Library shows how those 
obelisks dominate the plan (Plate 48). Sixtus and his architects placed 
obelisks at points where splendid urban spaces would be developed, so the 
centrepieces of important civic areas, as well as the focal-points of streets, 
were Egyptian or Egyptianising artefacts. This fact should not be 
underestimated: in Rome, where the Roman Catholic Church had its 
nerve-centre, obelisks , 68 with their mysterious hieroglyphs, could be seen by 
countless visitors, pilgrims, cognoscenti, and the like. 

It was Sixtus’s policy (very much in line with Counter-Reformation 
thinking) to preserve all ancient monuments that he could alter to serve the 
Faith or that could be used for some practical purpose (such as aqueducts). 
The process of ‘Christianising’ obelisks began with the exorcising of the 

68 See ROULLET (1972), nos. 68-93. See also ONOPRIO (1967), 69-202. 
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huge obelisk that had stood to the south of the sacristy of San Pietro all 
through the Middle Ages (one of very few still upright by then), and 
replacing the ancient sphere on top by the papal monti, a sunburst of ten 
prongs and a cross. Other obelisks were given similar treatment by being 
surmounted by crosses, and the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius 
acquired statues of St Peter and St Paul in 1587 and 1588 respectively. It is 
hardly surprising that a medal was struck to celebrate the Pope’s 
achievements: the reverse is inscribed 

CRVCI FELICIVS CONSECRATA 

around the four obelisks shown with their new pedestals and crosses on top 
(Colour Plate II). It should be noted that the Lateran obelisk is actually 
even bigger than that in front of St Peter’s, is 32T8 metres high, and weighs 
about 455 tons. It was found buried very deep and broken into three pieces, 
so it was quite a feat to put it together, transport it, and re-erect it. Sixtus 
had intended re-erecting three more obelisks, but Death intervened, and it 
was left to his successors to carry on the work. 


The Hermetic Tradition 

So it was that drawings, paintings, publications and an enormous interest in 
Antiquity brought Egyptian motifs to a wider public throughout Europe. 
The Mensa Isiaca, as we have seen, was published in 1559; Celio Calcagnini 
brought out his De Rebus Asgyptiacis in Basel in 1544; and Piero Valeriano 
(also known as Giovanni Pietro delle Fosse) published his Hieroglyphica sive 
de Sacris Asgyptiomm Uteris Commentarii, also in Basel, in 1556. The last is a 
particularly full collection of hieroglyphic material. 

As has been mentioned earlier, the Renaissance-Hermetic tradition 
was developed from the work of Marsilio Ficino and Pico della Mirandola, 
but it enjoyed a revival in the seventeenth century. 69 Ideas which had an 
‘Egyptian’ origin, and which were connected with ‘Hermes Trismegistus’, 
also involved the Cabbala, and achieved expansion in the Rosicrucian 
Manifestos. 70 Robert Fludd (1 574 — 1637) 71 was an adherent of Hermeticism, 
and an apologist for Rosicrucianism, as is clear from his Tractatus Apologeticus 
and Apologia Compendiaria. His Utriusqui Cosmi . . . Historia set out the basic 
scheme developed by Pico della Mirandola when he added Cabbalistic 
elements to the revival of Hermetic philosophy encouraged by Ficino’s 
interpretation of the recovered Hermetic texts. Prominent in this proto- 


69 YATES (1964), 209. 

70 YATES (1972). Dr Yates’s work has helped to clarify the muddy waters of fact and fiction in the 
seventeenth-century context. 

71 GODWIN (1979 b). 
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Enlightenment were Giordano Bruno (1548-1600) - philosopher, 
Dominican friar, intellectual, and admirer of ‘Egyptian’ wisdom - and 
Michael Maier - author of Arcana Arcanissima and Symbola Aurece, - both of 
whom contributed to what Dr Yates has called ‘the Rosicrucian 
Enlightenment’. Maier was close to the Court of Kaiser Rudolf II 
(1 552-1 612) 72 who was devoted to chemistry, alchemy, magic, astronomy, 
and astrology, and was the patron of Tycho Brahe (1546-1601) and Johann 
Kepler (1571-1630). The title-page of Maier s Arcana Arcanissima, Hoc est 
Hieroglyphica ASgyptio-Grceca (1614) has two obelisks, each set on four balls 
on pedestals, with figures of Osiris, Typhon, Isis, Hercules, Dionysus, and 
representations of an ibis, a cynocephalus, and the Apis-Bull, while his 
Symbola Aurece, Mensce Duodecim Nationum is a volume not entirely innocent 
of Egyptian or Egyptianising ideas, containing material on Hermetis 
AEgyptiorum Regis et Antesignani Symbolum. 73 Both Maier and Fludd were 
published in Oppenheim, and both had connections with Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, the Court of the Elector Palatine, and the Court of the 
Empire itself. Maier, like Fludd and John Dee (1527-1608), did much to 
promote ‘Egyptian Hermetic’ truth: his Symbola contains praise of the 
wisdom of Hermes, celebrates the sacredness of the Virgin Queen 
Chernia, 74 and ends with a hymn of regeneration. 75 Chemia is obviously a 
variant on Isis, fount of wisdom, and the notion of the Virgin Queen is also 
found in Elizabethan times as Queen Elizabeth (reigned 1558-1603) 
became an ikon to replace the Papist Virgin Mary. Hermetic-Egyptian ideas 
can also be found in the works of Edmund Spenser (c. 1552-99), and Dee 
was a key figure in Dr Yates’s ‘Rosicrucian Enlightenment’. 

Interest in the occult was a feature of the period, and many looked to 
Egypt as the source of all knowledge. Considerable impetus was given to 
the study of things Egyptian by the influence of Giordano Bruno, who 
believed that the ancient wisdoms of Egyptian religion were of 
great significance to Christianity: he held that Egyptian theology was not 
only acceptable, but demonstrated that Christianity was hardly unique, 
and there is evidence he may have influenced certain Hermetic 
developments in Protestantism and Rosicrucianism. 76 Bruno probed 
the possibility of returning to some of the principles of the Egyptian 
religion, and Dr Yates has suggested influences on Elizabethan England, 
Lutheran Germany, and Freemasonry: 77 he preached a reformation of 


72 YATES (1972). 

73 The Council of Europe Exhibition in Florence in 1980 featured works of an occult and magical nature in 
which designs that included Egyptianising motifs were much in evidence. 

74 YATES (1972), 85. 

75 Ibid. 

76 Ibid. 

77 YATES (1972), 216. 
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the world 78 based on Hermetic-Egyptian wisdom in order to overcome 
religious differences. Yet Bruno was to die at the stake for his conviction 
that the wisdom, mysteries, and magic of Ancient Egyptian beliefs were 
superior to the dogmas of a repressive orthodoxy that burned dissidents. His 
denial of the unique nature of Christianity brought about a reaction from 
the authorities and a painful death in February 1600. The man who said 
that even the Cross was a symbol invented by the Egyptians, and who saw 
clearly the debt that Christian belief and practice owed to the ancient cults 
of Isis and Osiris, must have smiled a wryly cynical smile when considering 
that the powers demanding his life had ignored the presence of Isis and 
other Egyptian deities in the Borgia apartments in the Vatican, while the 
Vicar of Christ had claimed descent from Osiris (in whose divinity 
orthodoxy did not believe) through the dubious researches of Annius of 
Viterbo. The infamous burning of Bruno was one of the most 
extraordinary of double standards ever demonstrated by a powerful 
organisation. 

It will be recalled that the title of Theotokos (meaning ‘God-Bearer’, 
therefore ‘Mother of God’) was confirmed at the Councils of Ephesus (431) 
and Chalcedon (451). The Doctrine that Christ was born of the Virgin 
Mary, without a human father, is based on Isaiah 7:14, but it and various 
other constructs, such as The Perpetual Virginity of Mary, clearly owe debts 
to Egypt. Isiac symbols, such as the lily, the garden, the fountain and the 
rose had long been associated with the Virgin Mary, and can be found in 
plenty. In the Lady Chapel of the Collegiate church of St Mary in Warwick 
the gilt effigy of Richard Beauchamp gazes in adoration at the figure of the 
Virgin on the ceiling: she is shown as Queen of Heaven, standing on a 
crescent-moon; her head is crowned, and the arrangement of the decorative 
elements of the crown suggests the crescent-moon on her head as well. 79 
She carries the orb and a sceptre decorated with the fleur-de-lis. So Isiac 
attributes were associated with the cult of the Blessed Virgin Mary: one of 
the more startling of Renaissance images of the Virgin and Child was 
produced by Francesco Vanni of Siena (1563-1610), and shows the Virgin 
standing with a crescent-moon at her feet, flanked by lilies and roses, with 
fountains in the background. From the time of Pope Paul V (1605-21) an 
image of the Immacolata as a young woman supported on a crescent-moon 
and crowned with stars became usual (Plate 49): a fine example of this 
typology occurs in the celebrated fresco in Paul V’s chapel in the Palazzo 
del Quirinale by Guido Reni (1573-1642). It is perhaps significant that the 
crescent-moon should appear in images of the Virgin with increasing 


78 For the reformation of the world and gardens see PATTERSON (1981), an interesting and wide-ranging 
paper. 

79 The Author owes this item to Miss Eileen Bennett. 
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Plate 49 Ceiling of the Stiftskirche, Lindau-am- Bodensee, Germany, showing the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, with the figure surrounded by stars and a sunburst, angels, cherubs, and the 
crescent-moon. It was painted by Andrea Appiani (1754—1817). Photograph of 1980 (JSC). 


frequency at precisely the same time when Egyptianisms were becoming 
more common in art and architecture, and in the following century-and-a- 
half artists of the Baroque and Rococo periods were to depict the Virgin 
with her Isiac attributes on ceilings and altarpieces throughout Roman 
Catholic Europe. 

Renaissance Hermetic speculations were not confined to areas where 
Roman Catholicism remained strong, however. Protestant countries, 
notably Scotland, seem to have developed Hermetic notions which had an 
important influence on the development of Freemasonry . 80 Legends of the 
Craft hold that Freemasonry is as old as the art and science of architecture, 
and so there are debts to Ancient Egypt, to great works such as the Temple 
of Solomon in Jerusalem, and to mediaeval European cathedrals . 81 The 
transition from Craft Guilds of Operative Masons to organisations concerned 
with what Dr Yates has called ‘the moral and mystical interpretation of 
building ’ 82 and thence to ‘a secret society with esoteric rites and teaching ’ 83 


80 CURL (2002ft). See also DE QUINCEY, THOMAS (1824) ‘Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origins 
of the Rosicrucians and the Freemasons’, in The London Magazine, which reappeared in his Collected 
Writings (see QUINCEY [1889-90]). See also YATES (1972), passim. 

81 CURL (2002ft). 

82 See YATES (1964), 274, 414-16, 423, and YATES (1972), 209. See also CURL (2002ft), and the 
bibliography in the last work. 

83 YATES (1972), 209. 
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seems to have occurred in the sixteenth century. Freemasonic lore stresses 
the antiquity of geometry, even suggesting that Abraham taught the subject 
to the Egyptians, while other sources derived from the works of Diodorus 
Siculus state that geometry was invented by the Egyptians to work out the 
inundations of the Nile and that it was developed by Thoth-Hermes, 
otherwise Hermes Trismegistus, in connection with land-measurement and 
surveying, and hence the setting-out of monumental architecture. Thus the 
beginnings of architecture, and therefore of Freemasonry, are traced to 
Egypt, 84 the mysterious land from which all wisdom sprang. Abraham 
brought knowledge to Egypt, the Jews learned skills from Egypt when in 
captivity, then brought these skills to Jerusalem, where the Temple was the 
most perfect expression of architecture, so the legends go. From Jerusalem 
architecture was exported to the Greeks, and then to Rome, where 
Augustus was Grand Master of Freemasonry and Patron of Vitruvius, ‘Father 
of all true Architects to this day’. 85 Roman expertise in Europe, according to 
The Constitutions of Free-Masons, declined until King James I and VI 
(1603-25) revived the Lodges in Great Britain and caused Roman 
architecture to be rediscovered, largely through the expertise of ‘our great 
Master-Mason, Inigo Jones’ 86 (1573-1652). But these arcane matters fall into 
the category of legend. However, it is beyond dispute that the great 
organisation that became Freemasonry developed rituals and codes that 
connect it with the Mysteries of Antiquity and, apparently, with the rites of 
Isis and Osiris (alluded to in Mozart’s Singspiel Die Zauberflote [K.620 of 
1791]). 

Yet, as we have seen, it was not only in Protestant Europe, in 
Freemasonry, and in Rosicrucianism that Egyptianisms occur: Hermeticism 
had produced some startling manifestations of Egyptianising motifs in 
Roman Catholic Europe, even in the Vatican itself. Indeed, the Hermetic 
tradition played a not inconsiderable role in the development of the Society 
of Jesus (of which Kircher was a distinguished member), and, as Rene 
Taylor has pointed out, 87 Hermeticism and mystical architecture became 
closely associated with the Counter Reformation. Thus Isiac attributes 
became overtly part of Marian imagery, and the crescent-moon became 
particularly associated with the Blessed Virgin Mary from the seventeenth 
century. 88 Relationships between alchemy, geometry, Freemasonry, 
Hermeticism, Rosicrucianism, Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, 
architecture, and Egyptianising tendencies are emphasised. 


84 YATES (1972), 212. 

85 ANDERSON, (1723). See also W. J. HUGHAN’S Introduction to the 1890 facsimile edition in Quatuor 
Coronatorum Antigrapha, vii. See CURL (20026), 17—78. 

86 ANDERSON (1923 edition), 39. 

87 See WITTKOWER and JAFFE (Eds) (1972). 

88 See SEZNEC (1953) and SOMMERVOGEL (from 1890). 
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Some Manifestations of Egyptiana 

Northern European funerary monuments, frontispieces, and decorative 
arches (for masques, processions, and the like) acquired arrays of obelisks 
from the second half of the sixteenth century. The obelisk will be familiar 
to all those who visit parish churches or cathedrals in England, for they 
promiscuously feature in monumental design of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (which was not noted for its reticence). These 
obelisks are frequently confused with pyramids, but were intended to 
signify Eternity: they were known ‘Antiques’ or ‘Anticks’. A fashion for 
obelisk ‘Anticks’ cannot be explained entirely by the rediscovery of 
Egyptian obelisks and their re-erection in Rome starting with the mighty 
town-planning scheme of Sixtus V described above. Small obelisks are not 
features associated with Italian funerary art, but are very common in 
Northern Europe, especially in the commemorative monumental 
architecture of the Netherlands, Northern Germany, and England. It seems 
likely that the obelisk as a symbol of eternity may have achieved fashionable 
status through the iconography on printed sources (many of these in the 
Hermetic tradition derived from Pico della Mirandola). Inigo Jones used 
obelisks as part of his architectural vocabulary, it is true, but those powerful 
forms also enjoyed a symbolic significance and association with 
Freemasonry, Rosicrucianism, and alchemical-Hermetic-Cabbalistic 
currents. It is particularly interesting that the widespread use of an Egyptian 
element as individual and recognisable as the obelisk should have been so 
common in Northern, largely Protestant, countries, where Freemasonry 
(the guardian of knowledge and Ancient Egyptian wisdom) and a 
Rosicrucian search for Enlightenment (derived partly from the questioning 
of orthodoxy by Bruno) were influential. Obelisks were also used 
(especially in the Netherlands and in Germany) to provide crowning 
embellishments for gables and parapets in important buildings: the Town 
Hall at Leiden (c. 1579) has crowning obelisks and features with Ionic 
capitals that look oddly like the Fontainebleau terms when seen from a 
distance, while the Stadtweinhaus in Munster was crowned with spectacular 
banded obelisks. 

Religious upheavals in Europe (notably the massacre of St 
Bartholomew’s Day in 1572) led to a migration of artisans, and so obelisks, 
ribbon-like decorations loosely draped around vertical arrows or shafts 
(suggestive of the serpent twined around a vertical object), p»ifo-heads with 
wings (recalling the outstretched wings on either side of the solar globe), 
and other motifs having affinities with Egyptian prototypes, became 
widespread. At the same time certain Egyptian or Egyptianising motifs 
continued to occur in printed sources, including Ruscelli’s Imprese (already 
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noted above) and Giovanni Antonio Dosio’s (1533-1609) record of Roman 
antiquities, both published in the 1560s. 


Travellers and Speculators 

Then came a few travellers to venture into Egypt to see Egyptian antiquities 
for themselves. One of the first was George Sandys (1578-1644) who 
recorded his impressions in Relation of a Journey, begun . . . 1610 (1615): the 
Pyramids were monuments to ‘prodigality and vainglory’, and he described 
crocodiles and other creatures and plants unfamiliar to early-Stuart England. 
Next on the scene was Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc, French savant, 
patron, and collector of antiques, who included Egyptology among his 
many interests, speculating about hieroglyphs and attempting to unravel 
their meanings by diligent research into the Coptic language. Pevsner and 
Lang 89 have noted correspondence between Peiresc and (Sir) Peter Paul 
Rubens (1577-1640) about a mummy (there was a considerable trade in 
mummies, which were pulverised and used by apothecaries for their 
concoctions), and between Peiresc and William Camden (1551-1623) 
about a figure of Isis: regarding the image of the goddess, Peiresc also 
corresponded with Lorenzo Pignorius (who brought out a new edition of 
descriptions and illustrations of the Mensa Isiaca in 1669, entitled Pignorii 
Mensa Isiaca, with a frontispiece featuring a pyramid, obelisks, sphinxes, a 
cynocephalus holding an ankh, a term with an inverted-obelisk base, and a 
hawk-headed figure), and with Girolamo Aleandro, secretary to Cardinal 
Barberini, which clan had a taste for Egyptian objects. Peiresc also knew the 
Jesuit Athanasius Kircher, who consulted the Frenchman when he started 
to work on hieroglyphs. It seems to have been Peiresc who prompted 
Kircher to approach Barberini, and from the 1630s on, Kircher was to 
remain in Rome where, in the words of Pevsner and Lang, he ‘succeeded 
in establishing himself’ as the recognised ‘authority on Egyptian matters’ on 
‘thoroughly unsound foundations’. 90 Peiresc, however, was an indefatigable 
correspondent, was an important link between intellectuals all over 
Europe, and his significance as a disseminator of knowledge cannot be 
overestimated. Elis scholarship was also impressive. 91 


89 PEVSNER and LANG (1956, 1968 edition), 227. 

90 Ibid., 228. Perhaps the remark is a little unfair: Kircher recorded hieroglyphs accurately (and was almost 
alone in doing so at the time), and he was on to a theory about them which, had he had the information 
available to scholars in the early nineteenth century, might have enabled him to solve their mystery. He 
also built up a remarkable collection of Antique Egyptiana, and had a good eye for what was Egyptian or 
Egyptianising and what was not. 

91 TURNER (Ed.) (1996), xxiv, 329-30. 
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As the speculative fringes of theology embraced a somewhat distorted 
notion of Egypt, and the idea that the Ancient Egyptians were the 
possessors of true wisdom gained ground (not a new idea, but one that had 
some currency in imperial Rome), Hermetic publications became 
reputable, and alchemical and magical aspects gained prestige. A by-product 
of all this was that Egyptian and Egyptianising motifs were integrated with 
Christian iconography. Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614) demonstrated that the 
so-called ‘Hermetic’ writings were not Ancient Egyptian at all, but post- 
Christian in date, whereupon the wrath of Jesuit critics fell upon him. 
Many ignored Casaubon’s critique, including Fludd and Sir Walter Raleigh 
(c. 1552-1 6 18) - both convinced Hermeti cists - and the Jesuit Athanasius 
Kircher (who mingled his brand of Hermeticism with doses from the 
Cabbala, with Mexican and Oriental spice added to his synthesis). 

Considerable impetus was given to the study of Egyptian antiquities 
and Hermeticism by the appearance of various works by Kircher, who not 
only established a museum of Egyptian and Egyptianising antiquities in 
Rome, but used the ideas of the Pythagoreans, of Plato, of Pico della 
Mirandola, and those in Hermetic writings to set up systems to explain the 
cosmos. Kircher’s use of light and dark pyramids in diagrams is derived from 
the work of Fludd, and owes a considerable debt to the system of numbers 
adopted by the Sage of Croton, Pythagoras (/?. sixth century BC). Kircher 
sought to explain pagan cultures to his own Counter-Reformation world, 
but his many publications 92 include works of pseudo-Egyptology 
purporting to deal with sphinxes, obelisks, and hieroglyphs, and a great deal 
of his oeuvre is speculative. If the written contents of his books are 
inaccurate and fantastic, the same flavours pervade the illustrations: the 
frontispiece of his Sphinx Mystagoga of 1676, for example, shows an array of 
pyramids of the excessively spiky variety owing more to the Cestius model 
and to obelisks than to the Gizeh type, while his improbable Pyramid of 
Cheops looks forward to Fischer von Erlach and Boullee described below. 
A flavour of the occult and the improbable is strong in Kircher’s 
publications and illustrations. His enormous collection of material, 
however, included statues, inscriptions, sphinxes, and other items, and the 
museum he established was the first to be solely devoted to Egyptian and 
Egyptianising artefacts, although there was much Egyptiana in other great 
collections, notably those of the Farnese family and of the reigning House 
of Tuscany. 

The volume that had first stimulated Kircher’s Egyptological studies 
was Johann Georg Herwart von Hohenburg’s Thesaurus Hieroglyphicorum 
(c.1608, the same year in which Pignorius’s Characteres came out). Now 


92 See Select Bibliography. 
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Herwart treated hieroglyphs as decorations, a view Kircher held was 
incorrect, so he began to study the Coptic language using material provided 
by Peiresc, including the collection and glossary of Pietro della Valle 
(1586-1652) which became the basis of Kircher’s work. Prodromus Coptus 
sive Algyptiacus (1636) and Lingua Algyptiaca Restituta (1643) provided bases 
for all subsequent studies of Coptic: although Kircher believed Coptic was 
closely related to the tongue of pharaonic Egypt, he failed to decipher the 
hieroglyphs correctly as he regarded them as symbolic rather than linguistic, 
and the phonetic system eluded him. It must be remembered, however, that 
Hermes Trismegistus was credited with the invention of hieroglyphs, and 
that the mysterious signs were thought to enshrine the highest mysteries of 
divinity itself. 

The re-erection of an obelisk to stand before the Palazzo Pamphili in 
the 1640s provided Kircher with a chance to study the hieroglyphs, and to 
suggest designs for the worn and lost pieces of the inscription. The broken 
obelisk from the Gardens of Sallust, found in 1666, and with only three 
sides visible, gave Kircher the opportunity of suggesting what might be car- 
ried on the hidden face: he produced a drawing of the likely appearance 
of the fourth side, and when the obelisk was raised he was found to be cor- 
rect. His success with the fourth side can be ascribed to his accurate obser- 
vations of the other three sides and his recognition of the similarity to 
another obelisk. In this respect Kircher was unusual in that he was among 
the first to copy hieroglyphs with accuracy: most observers simply did not 
bother. He illustrated the Mensa hiaca correctly: for him and for many oth- 
ers it was a rich source of Egyptian motifs. Kircher’s work was subsequently 
proved to be unsound, for his interpretation was inductive, and he tended 
to read into hieroglyphs what he had gleaned from writers on philosophy, 
wisdom, theology, astrology, the Cabbala, Hermetic texts, and magic. 

William Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester (1698-1779), did not 
approve of the Neo-Platonic mysticism of Kircher and others. In his The 
Divine Legation of Moses (1741), Warburton mentions Egypt and 
hieroglyphs, and specifically denounces the ‘late Greek Platonists, and 
forged Book of Hermes’. Kircher’s approach, to Warburton, was a futile 
journey through the ‘fantastic regions of Pythagorean Platonism’, and 
English Georgian rationalism was not impressed by the murky occultism of 
Renaissance Egyptology: nevertheless the Hermetic tradition, and the 
belief that Egypt was the source of all wisdom, took a long time to be 
discredited. 

The late Anthony Blunt 93 has described a drawing by Stefano della Bella 
(1610-64) which shows the Pyramids and the Sphinx: it has been suggested 


93 BLUNT (1954). 
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that this picture was intended to illustrate Pietro della Valles work, Viaggi, 9 * 
which duly appeared in 1650. Stefano della Bella had spent some time in 
Paris, where he worked for Cardinal Richelieu (1585-1642), and in Italy he 
had worked mostly for the Duke of Tuscany: his convincing drawing is very 
likely based not on della Valles written description, but on the writings of 
Tito Livio Burattini who had known Egypt around the end of the 1630s. 
Burattini was more accurate as an observer than some of his contemporaries, 
and had travelled in Egypt with John Greaves (1602-52) of Oxford, with 
whom he had investigated the Great Pyramid at Gizeh. Greaves made 
accurate surveys, later published in his important Pyramidographia (1646), the 
first objective and truly thorough accurate work on the pyramids, which, by 
virtue of its unsensational and balanced descriptions, stands out as a model of 
clarity in fields where obfuscation was usual. 95 


Bernini 

A growing taste for Egyptianising ornaments in gardens perhaps begins with 
the Villa d’Este at Tivoli and other sixteenth-century creations, and 
received additional impetus after the re-erection of obelisks in Rome. That 
process continued long after the Pontificate of Sixtus V, and in 1647 the 
Fountain of the Four Rivers ( Fontana dei Fiumi ) in the Piazza Navona, 
Rome, was commenced to designs by Gian Lorenzo Bernini (1598-1680), 
and completed in 1652: it consists of a rocky, grotto-like travertine base 
representing the four corners of the earth, round which are grouped the 
river-deities of the Danube, Ganges, Nile, and Rio de la Plata (Colour 
Plate IV ). 96 Over the massive and heroic base, pierced on all four sides, 
Bernini placed the obelisk (which therefore seems to be carried over the 
void) first erected in the central court of the Isceum Campense in AD 81 
shortly after Domitian’s accession, then moved by Maxentius at the 
beginning of the fourth century to grace the Circus on the Appian Way. 
During the mediaeval period the obelisk lay broken but visible: it was noted 
by the Anonymous Magliabecchianus in the 1410s, and Poggio Bracciolini 
saw it later; it was drawn by several artists in the sixteenth century 
(including da Sangallo, Ligorio, Duperac, et al .), and in 1648 Pope Innocent 
X (1644-55) had it moved to the Piazza Navona, probably at the instigation 


94 PEVSNER and LANG (1956, 1968 edition), 228. See also the Select Bibliography of the present work. 

95 This Chapter has drawn on ROULLET (1972), PEVSNER and LANG (1956), KIRCHER (1636, 1643, 
1647, 1650, 1652-4, 1666, 1676, and 1679), GODWIN (1979a and b), 1981, and 1999), CONNER {Ed.) 
(1983), and YATES (1947, 1964, 1966, and 1972), to which authors and works acknowledgement is given. 

96 TURNER {Ed.) (1996), 832. 
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Plate 50 Egyptian obelisk of red granite from 
Sais, originally brought to Rome and set up on the 
dromos of the Is^eum Campense. It was 
rediscovered in the garden of the Dominican 
Convent near the church of Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva in 1 655 during the Pontificate of 
Alexander VII. In 1666—67 it was re-erected on 
a specially sculptured elephant to designs by Gian 
Lorenzo Bernini in the Piazza della Minerva, but 
the image of an obelisk on an elephant derives 
from the celebrated illustration of 1499 in 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili. Photograph of 
1999 (JSC). 


of Kircher. 97 This stunning composition represents the triumph of 
Christianity, the power of the Pope, and the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church throughout the whole world: the obelisk too, associated 
with the sun’s rays and with supernatural force, is given additional 
symbolism by appearing to be weightless, carried aloft over the void. 

Bernini also designed a base for the small obelisk found in the gardens 
of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, deriving his composition from the woodcut 
of the elephant carrying an obelisk on its back in Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 
of 1499 (Plate 40): the obelisk was set up on Bernini’s base (Plate 50) 
in the Piazza della Minerva during the Pontificate of Alexander VII, who 
was particularly interested in Egyptology, and who knew Kircher. The 


97 ROULLET (1972) no. 72. 
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re-erected obelisk was intended as a special memorial to Alexander’s 
Pontificate, and the symbolism suggests the bringing of the sun’s rays on the 
back of Wisdom. 98 

Other re-erected obelisks have been mentioned earlier, but obelisks 
also featured in architectural compositions and in capricci, especially when 
Antiquity was to be suggested. Nevertheless, despite so many obelisks 
having been re-erected or made for specific architectural reasons, they 
could still be confused with pyramids, and nowhere is this more obvious 
than in a type of funerary monument in which figures are composed against 
a tapering element in turn set against a wall: often that element has a 
pyramidal top, so it is like a fat obelisk. Such designs derive from Bernini’s 
pyramidal compositions as in the papal funerary monuments in Rome: 
these were prototypes for a type of Baroque memorial that can be found in 
considerable numbers (Plate 58). 


The French Connection 

A taste for Egyptianising garden-ornaments in France may have derived from 
Roman precedent. As early as 1632 Egyptian statues arrived in France, where 
they were acquired by Nicolas Fouquet (1615-80), builder of Vaux-le- 
Vicomte, then they passed to Andre Le Notre (1613-1700). After Fouquet’s 
arrest, King Louis XIV (1643-1715) acquired the services of Fouquet’s 
architect, Louis Le Vau (1612-70), his painter Charles Le Brun (1619-90), 
and his gardener, Le Notre. The trio was asked to outdo its achievements at 
Vaux-le-Vicomte for the King at Versailles, where even the plan of the town 
owes its origin to the layout of the Piazza del Popolo in Rome, with its 
radiating axes meeting at the obelisk. Louis XIV was identified with Apollo 
(the ‘Sun-King’), and there are certain affinities between the chateau and 
gardens of Versailles and the Villa Adriana at Tivoli: just as Hadrian’s villa 
contained a great number of Egyptian and Egyptianising objects, so the 
gardens of Versailles were embellished with Egyptianising sculptures, 
including sphinxes and obelisks. Certain Egyptianising tendencies of the 
French monarchy from the time of Francois I er have already been noted, but 
from the reign of Louis XIV Egyptianisms began to recur with greater 
frequency. The King and Jean-Baptiste Colbert (1619-83) established the 
French Academy in Rome to excavate and study antiquities and to record 
paintings and monuments, and thus helped to encourage an appreciation of 
Egyptian motifs in French design. The desire to emulate Versailles brought 
Egyptianising garden-ornaments to every corner of civilised Europe. 


98 HIBBARD (1966), 118-23. 
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Thus close connections between Italy and France in cultural matters 
developed. Nicolas Poussin (1593-1665) used Egyptianising elements, 
including some from the Palestrina mosaic, in The Flight into Egypt, and there 
are Egyptianising motifs in some of his other compositions. Furthermore, 
there was considerable missionary activity, and certain religious Orders had 
established more-or-less permanent centres in Cairo and other places from 
the early-seventeenth century. 99 In 1672 Colbert entrusted a German 
Dominican, Father Vansleb, with the task of acquiring manuscripts and 
ancient coins: Vansleb travelled as far as Upper Egypt, and took a lively 
interest in the monuments - he was among the first to describe the ruins of 
Hadrianic Antinoopolis. 100 Jean de Thevenot (1633-67) visited the Delta 
area, Cairo, and its environs in 1652: whilst there he measured the Great 
Pyramid at Gizeh and described the interior; he also was the first European 
to suggest that Memphis was near Saqqara, and published his account of his 
journeys in the Levant in 1664. Father Claude Sicard (1677-1726), a French 
Jesuit, discovered and identified Thebes, and appears to have been one of the 
first European travellers since Antiquity to discover the temples of Kom 
Ombo, Elephantine, and Phils. By 1722 he had located twenty principal 
pyramids, twenty-four complete temples, and over fifty decorated tombs. 101 
Sicard had been entrusted by the Regent, Philippe d’Orleans, with the task 
of recording Egypt’s ancient monuments, and he drew the first map of Egypt 
from the Mediterranean Sea to Aswan. Before he died he had written a 
geographical comparison of Ancient and Modern Egypt. 

Benoit de Maillet (1656-1738), French Consul-General in Egypt 
under Louis XIV, was the first of many European diplomats who used their 
influence to acquire Egyptian antiquities for European collections: he 
supplied Anne-Claude-Philippe de Thubieres, Comte de Caylus, Marquis 
d’Esternay (1692-1765), archaeologist and man of letters, with Egyptian 
artefacts. Maillet published his Description de I’Egypte in 1735, the first attempt 
to describe all of Egypt, with antiquities given pre-eminence. 102 Maillet 
included a section of the Great Pyramid, and seems to have been the first to 
promote the idea of transporting some of the Luxor obelisks to Paris. 

Information gathered by Sicard and Maillet shed much light: no longer 
was Egypt regarded with superstitious awe as a mysterious land peopled by 
monsters and daemons. Another Frenchman, Paul Lucas (1664-1737), 
explored Saqqara and published his Voyage fait en 1714 in 1720. Thomas 
Greenhill published a picture of the Saqqara catacombs in 1705 in his book 
on embalming. Middle and Upper Egypt were further explored by Dr N. 


99 VERCOUTTER (1992), 30. 

100 Ibid., 31. 

101 CLAYTON (1982), 12. 

102 VERCOUTTER (1992), 33. 
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Plate 51 A plate from the English 
edition of BERNARD DE 
MONTFAUCON (1721-22). 
At the top (right) is the central 
aedicule from the Mensa Isiaca, 
and at the bottom (left, No. 8) is 
an Egyptianising telamon statue. 
Many items are identified as found 
at Rome’, while others were in 
private collections in France (MC, 
ManseU/TimePix) . 



Granger of Dijon (died 1733), who discovered the temple of Seti I at 
Abydos. 103 The French contribution to an understanding of Ancient Egypt 
cannot be overstressed. Especially important in this respect is Bernard de 
Montfaucon (1655-1741), whose L’Antiquite expliquee et representee en figures 
was published in ten volumes in Paris between 1719 and 1724. This mighty 
work is a comprehensive archaeological study, and discusses Egyptian as well 
as Classical antiquities, based on Montfaucon s travels in Italy (he did not visit 
Egypt): it includes pyramids, sphinxes, and other items, including mummies 
(Plates 51 and 52). The diligent Benedictine systematically set out his 
examples of Egyptian artefacts with some skill, and he gives the impression 
of being critical of some earlier research, which he regarded as speculative 
and undisciplined: he rejected far-fetched interpretations of hieroglyphs, 
despised admiration for ‘Egyptian Wisdom’, and denounced Egyptian art and 
religion. Here was the mind of the Enlightenment at work: sober, 
discriminating, rational, unemotive, and sceptical. Montfaucon shared with 


103 CLAYTON (1982), 12-13, and VERCOUTTER (1992), 30-7. 
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Plate 52 A plate from the English edition of MONTFAUCON (II, 2, pi. CXVI, No. 2), 
including many examples of the sistrum (rattle), and various objects from the collections of Kircher, 
Claude- Nicolas Fabri de Peiresc (1580—1637), and others. At the top is an Isiac procession, and below 
it is another Isiac procession featuring a harp, a sistrum, a tambourine, and other objects. These 
processions were carved on a grey-granite column formerly in the Isseum Campense in Rome, and now 
in the Museo Archeologico, Florence. These Roman creations in an Egyptianising style were drawn 
by dal Pozzo at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and Kircher mentions the column as standing 
in the Medici Gardens in Rome (MC, Mansell/TimePix). 


Bishop Warburton a deep distrust for the mysticism of Kircher and others. 
Pythagorean Platonism was relegated to a shadow of a dream in the fantastic 
world of occultism, for a new scientific rationalism was abroad. Yet, despite 
a rejection of Alexandrian Neo-Platonism, Egyptian art became the subject 
of serious study, and later archaeological investigations were to reveal it as a 
definitive style, worthy of respect. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Egyptian Elements in Eighteenth- 
Century Europe to the Time of Piranesi 

Explorers of the Eighteenth Century; Further Baroque Themes; The Search for 
Stereometrical Purity; The Individual Contribution of Giovanni Battista Piranesi; 
The Legacy of Piranesi 


Pygmies are Pygmies still, tho’percht on Alps, 
And Pyramids are Pyramids in Vales. 

Each man makes his own Stature, builds himself: 
Virtue alone out-builds the Pyramids; 

Her Monuments shall last, when Egypt’s fall. 


EDWARD YOUNG (1683-1765): 
Night Thoughts, Night the Sixth (1744), lines 309—313. 


Nimrod is lost in Orion, and Osyris in the Dogge-starre. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE (1605-82): 
Hydriotaphia (1658), Ch. V. 
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Explorers of the Eighteenth Century 

In 1720 the clergyman Thomas Shaw (1694-1751) took up the position of 
Chaplain to the English Factory in Algiers, and over the next decade 
travelled in North Africa, including Egypt. His Travels, or Observations 
relating to Several Parts of Barbary and the Levant came out in 1738 (a second 
edition was published in 1757), and included an engraving of the Palestrina 
mosaic in a mirror-image of the original. However, until the 1730s no 
British travellers had gone further south than Saqqara. Then the Rev. 
Richard Pococke (1704-65), later Bishop of Ossory and Meath, compiled 
detailed descriptions and measurements of several monuments as far 
upstream as Aswan, and published his work in his A Description of the East 
and Some Other Countries (1743-45). Pococke was a founder-member of a 
club called The Egyptian Society in London, as was Frederik Ludvig 
Norden (1708-42), who had been sent to Egypt in 1737 by King Christian 
VI of Denmark to study the country. Norden got as far as Derr in Nubia, 
and his Travels in Egypt and Nubia came out in 1757: the latter was of 
considerable importance in the history of the Egyptian Revival, for it had 
clear illustrations by Marcus Tuscher (1705-51) (Plates 53 and 54), and 



Plate 53 A more accurate version of the Gizeh pyramids and Sphinx from plate XLV in F. L. 
NORDEN of 1 757. Norden was a Captain in the Danish Navy, and was the first European to to 
travel so far up the Nile and have an account of his journey posthumously published. He subsequently 
served in the British Navy, and lived in London, where he was elected to several learned societies. Even 
though Norden knew Egypt, his pyramids are too steep compared with the reality. It is as though, to 
eyes accustomed to the ‘ Classical * pitch of the Cestius pyramid, the more squat Egyptian pyramids were 
unacceptable, and had to be made to appear more elegant (GN/SM). 
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Plate 54 Plate CXLIV from NORDEN showing reasonably accurately-observed Egyptian details: 
(A) coved cornice with winged globe and ursei; (B) an ‘Order’ with coved cornice; (C) papyrus-capital; 
(D) papyrus-capital with heads on the abacus; (E) palm-capital; (F) enriched bell-capital; (G) 
unadorned capital. Norden’s work remained a standard Egyptological source-book from the time of its 
publication until the Napoleonic studies came out in the early -nineteenth century (GN/SM). 
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those pictures relating to the monuments of Middle and Upper Egypt 
revealed something of the glories of Dendera, Karnak, Luxor, Esne, Edfu, 
Korn Ombo, and Phils to the public. Norden was to enthuse about 
Egyptian architecture, and saw it as superior to Greek and Roman work. 1 

Dr Charles Perry (1698-1780) also reached Aswan, and published his 
A View of the Levant in 1743. Norden’s and Pococke’s books were the stan- 
dard Egyptological sources from the time of their publication until the 
Napoleonic studies superseded them. Many travellers followed, including 
James Caulfeild, 4 fl1 Viscount and 1 st Earl of Charlemont (1728-99) (who 
was accompanied by Richard Dalton [c. 17 15-91], the first British profes- 
sional artist to visit Egypt) in 1749, and John Montagu, 4 th Earl of Sandwich 
(1718-92) (whose A Voyage Pe formed . . . in the Years 1738 and 1739 was not 
published until 1799). 2 Then came a Danish expedition in the 1760s, one of 
the members of which was the German Carsten Niebuhr (1733-1815), the 
only survivor of a gruelling voyage, who published an account in 1772. 
These intrepid explorers were followed by James Bruce (1730-94), who 
went to Egypt and Abyssinia from 1768 to 1773: his Travels to Discover the 
Source of the Nile came out in 1790, with subsequent editions. Bruce was 
accompanied by Luigi Antonio Melchiorre Balugani (1737-71), who tend- 
ed to refine and Classicise artefacts he drew, 3 but whose contributions Bruce 
caddishly dismissed claiming Balugani’s drawings were his own. 


Further Baroque Themes 

In 1712 Johann Bernhard Fischer von Erlach (1656-1723) completed a 
series of illustrations with texts, based on his drawings and observations 
made over the years, and these were published (with texts in German and 
French) as Entumrff einer Historischen Architektur . . ., in Vienna in 1721 and 
in Leipzig in 1725. The book was translated into English by Thomas 
Lediard (1685-1743) and published in London in 1730 as A Plan of Civil 
and Historical Architecture. The illustrations are extraordinary: many show 
eclectic compositions that purport to be ‘historical’ buildings, but often the 
scale is grossly inflated, as in his vision of the Temple of Solomon, 4 from 
which building Fischer believed all Classical architecture derived (a 
peculiarly Freemasonic concept). Elis engraving of the Gizeh Pyramids (IV) 
shows them too steeply pitched (Plate 55), whilst his ramped pyramids 
piercing the clouds (No. XI) anticipate the work of Boullee (Plate 56). 


1 NORDEN (1757), ii, xxiii. 

2 It has been suggested that this book was largely written or heavily corrected by his tutor. 

3 CLAYTON (1982), 12-14, and VERCOUTTER (1992), passim. 

4 CURL (2002 b), 94-103. 
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Plate 55 Gizeh pyramids (which appear to have acquired numerous progeny) and Sphinx, as 
interpreted by FISCHER VON ERLACH in plate IV of his Entwurff einer Historischen 
Architektur (1721). This gives an idea of the Egypt of the European imagination, as the pyramids 
owe more to the steeply -pitched Roman Cestius type than to true Egyptian exemplars (GN/SM). 



Plate 56 FISCHER VON EREACH’s improbable vision of ramped pyramids piercing the clouds 
(plate XI from his Entwurff einer Historischen Architektur). This book was much admired during 
the eighteenth century, and the images of the ramped pyramids had a profound influence on later Neo- 
Classical designs, such as those by Boullee (Plate 81) (GN/SM). 
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Fischer knew the work of the Roman archaeologists and antiquaries, 
notably Kircher and Giovanni Pietro Bellori (1613-96 - who published 
distinguished antiquarian studies), 5 6 and there is a curiously Kircherian 
quality to his illustrations. 

Fischer was clearly familiar with the published sources, and quotes 
Thevenot, Lucas, and Ausonius, among others. In Vienna Fischer had 
incorporated an obelisk in his design for the Castrum Doloris 6 of Kaiser 
Joseph I in St Stephen’s Cathedral (1711), and used full-breasted reclining 
sphinxes in the staircase of the Gartenpalais Trautson in 1710. In his extra- 
ordinary (but unrealised) designs for Schloss Schonbrunn Fischer also 
repeated the obelisk theme to add imperial gravitas. His great rival, Johann 
Lukas von Hildebrandt (1668-1745), incorporated sphinxes in the terraces 
of Schloss Belvedere in Vienna, but they are alert, sit up, and are more 
Rococo in manner. Egyptianisms recur in profusion throughout Europe in 
the eighteenth century. The spectacular Hans zum Cavazzen in the Markt- 
platz, Lindau-am-Bodensee, of 1729 (now the Stadtische Kunstsammlungen), 
has a marvellously inventive Baroque faqade that features painted sphinxes 
on the stucco. Near by, the Isiac crescent-moon can be seen on the ceiling 
in the Stiftskirche, on which (as mentioned above) the Virgin Mary is carried 
aloft in glory (Plate 49). 

Throughout Baroque Central Europe can be found many instances 
where the Marian symbolism is clearly derived from that of Isis. Quite apart 
from the crescent-moon (a common attribute of the Virgin), Baroque ceil- 
ings in which the Blessed Virgin is celebrated often depict a wide range of 
symbols. At Wallfahrtskirche Steinhausen, for example, Johann Baptist 
Zimmermann’s (1680-1758) enchantingly beautiful ceiling of 1730-31 
shows the Marian fountain, among other attributes. The Fans Signatus, the 
Rosa Mystica, the Stella Maris, the Oliva Speciosa, the Hortus Conclusus, the 
Stella Matutina, and the Sains Infirmorum (which recur in numbers in South 
German Rococo decorative schemes) are all Marian, and, ultimately, Isiac. 
The Lily among Thorns, the Chalice and the Llost, and the Healer of the 
Sick are familiar motifs in the context of Central European Counter- 
Reformation Baroque architecture. 7 Maria Pulchrce Dilectionis is also the 
Cedra Exsaltata, and the Mater Dolorosa , 8 with her everlasting tears, reminds 
us irresistibly of Isis. Panels of Graeco-Roman mosaics from Antioch show 
initiation ceremonies in the House of the Mysteries of Isis in which the 
goddess has emblems of stars and moon, and she is draped in robes similar 


5 AURENHAMMER (1973), 153. 

6 Obelisks were commonly found in ephemeral funerary architecture. See POPELKA (1994) and a review 
of the book (CURL [19966]). 

7 See BOURKE (1961) for an excellent introduction to this subject. 

8 For attributes see POWELL (1959). 
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to those worn by the Virgin in Baroque and Rococo ceilings. In Altenburg 
in Austria, the frescoes by Paul Troger (1698-1762) and Johann Jakob 
Zeiller (1708-83) of 1732-34 show an interpretation of Revelation, 
Chapters 4, 12, and 18, featuring the Woman in Heaven with a crown of 
stars and the moon under her feet: she is in travail, and is carried aloft out 
of the reach of a fearsome dragon that is waiting to devour the new-born 
child. God the Father in Majesty is carried on a throne of clouds borne by 
angels and surrounded by blinding light, while the Archangel Michael 
swoops down with blazing sword to attack the many-headed monster, and 
angels defeat the forces of Hell . . . And there was War in Heaven 9 . . . Parallels 
with Seth-Typhon, Horus-Harpocrates, and the pregnant Isis are stunning- 
ly obvious in this remarkable and vivid work. Representations of Horus- 
Harpocrates in the Graeco-Roman world often show a putto-like figure 
with his fingers to his lips: a parallel may be found in Wallfahrtskirche Neu- 
Birnau, designed by Peter Thumb (1681-1766), on the northern side of the 
Bodensee. In this wondrously light and elegant church, a vision of Heaven 
indeed, is the celebrated figure by Joseph Anton Feuchtmayr (1696-1770) 
of the Honigschlecker, a putto, caught with his finger still sweet with honey, 
in a gesture that could only come from the Graeco-Roman-Egyptian 
Horus-Harpocrates. 9 10 

Such overt identification of the Madonna with Isiac emblems, and the 
use of the Horus-Harpocrates image in an eighteenth-century basilica, 
seem startling, yet even from the mediaeval period, as has been noted above, 
there had been allusions to Isis: as Divine Engrafter, Isis was concerned with 
bringing plants to life, so was identified with the Virgin Mary, who is also 
noted for her powers of encouraging agricultural fertility. As luvencula, 
Mary is the young heifer (Isis-Hathor), Nympha Dei, a deer, the moon, a 
swallow (again crescent-moon symbolism), and a figure on whom 
innumerable praises were showered. The Blessed Virgin’s myriad names 
may be studied in this colossal work of Marraccius, and her cultus is further 
discussed in Antonio Cuomo’s Saggio apologetico della bellezza celeste e devina 
di Maria SS. Madre di Dio, published in Castellamare in 1863, a weird 
concoction of quotations that will satisfy the most fervent enthusiast. 

A fashion for Egyptianising motifs (usually bogus hieroglyphs, sphin- 
xes, obelisks, and pyramids in its earliest manifestations) blossomed in the 
eighteenth century. The sphinxes used by two of Austria’s greatest architects, 
Fischer von Erlach and Lukas von Hildebrandt, have been noted above, but 
there are other outstanding instances where Egyptianisms appear in Baroque 


9 Es erhub sich ein Streit, a text often set by musicians of the Baroque period. The most splendid setting is 
that of Johann Sebastian Bach (1685—1750), BWV 19. 

10 BOURKE (1961), 18, 19, 21, 23, 64, 70, 74, 119, 120, 124-5, 212, 263, 277. 
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architecture of the first rank. The parish-church (formerly a house of the 
Augustinians) at Diirnstein has an elegant tower with large obelisks at the 
corners of the third stage, and obelisks are also used as terminating features 
to the attic storey of the elaborate portal in the courtyard. 

Perhaps one of the first examples where a large range of Egyptianising 
motifs appeared in one three-dimensional work of the eighteenth century 
was the Apis-Altar, made in 1731 by Johann Melchior Dinglinger 
(1664-1731), Court Jeweller to Friedrich August I (1670-1733), Elector of 
Saxony from 1694, King Augustus II of Poland from 1697 to 1702, and 
again from 1709 until his death). This extraordinary piece of jewel- 
encrusted Egyptiennerie is decorated with themes derived from the Mensa 
Isiaca, and is surmounted by an obelisk adorned with bogus hieroglyphs: it 
is probably the finest of the early Egyptian Revival pieces in Baroque 
Europe (Colour Plate IX). 11 

Sphinxes in gardens, as Pevsner and Lang have said, ‘are so common 
and often look so frankly Rococo that one tends to forget their Egyptian 
ancestry’. 12 Rococo sphinxes at the Belvedere in Vienna have been men- 
tioned above, but the charming sphinxes (more like courtesans from a 
Rococo Salon ) in the gardens ofVeitshochheim (1763-75), near Wurzburg, 
are even more Rococo (although their Egyptian origins are clear): sculp- 
tors were Johann Wolfgang von der Auwera (1708-56), Ferdinand Tietz 
(1708-56), and Johann Peter Alexander Wagner (1730-1809) (Plate 57). 
Big-breasted Rococo sphinxes recur at Stift Altenburg, the Benedictine 
monastery Baroqueised by Josef Munggenast (1680-1741) in 1730-33: they 
recline on plinths in the courts of the monastery buildings. Sphinxes at 
Versailles are more on the Grasco-Roman-Egyptian pattern, owing more 
perhaps to Roman versions of the Hadrianic period than to Ec/it-sphinxes 
from Egypt itself, and sphinxes at Chenonceaux are also more overtly 
Egyptianesque. Chenonceaux was presented by Henri II to Diane de 
Poitiers, but the sphinxes there appear to be of late seventeenth- or early- 
eighteenth-century date. The sixteenth-century sphinxes at Fontainebleau 
are more animated, and possess many of the characteristics of the sphinxes 
that adorn the tombs of Guillaume du Bellay and Diane de Poitiers. 
Sphinxes are often found depicted as garden-furniture in eighteenth- 
century paintings. 

Lord Burlington’s villa at Chiswick had grounds embellished with 
sphinxes on plinths, and with obelisks, designed by William Kent 
(1684-1748), and there are handsome sphinxes at Blickling in Norfolk. The 


11 WATZDORF (1962). 

12 PEVSNER and LANG (1956, 1968 edition), 230. The Author is grateful to the late Sir Nikolaus Pevsner 
and to Dr Lang for permission to quote. Sir Nikolaus also kindly suggested some further lines of enquiry 
which have proved rewarding. 
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Plate 57 Rococo sphinx in the gardens 
at Veitshochheim, near Wurzburg, 
Germany. Photograph of 1917 (JSC). 



chimneys at Chiswick are obelisks, but then obelisks had been familiar in 
England since Elizabethan times. Pyramids are not so common, as noted 
above, but very steep pyramids were often confused with obelisks. Sir John 
Vanbrugh (1664-1726) designed a pyramid for the elaborate gardens of 
allusion at Stowe in Buckinghamshire, and at Castle Howard, Yorkshire, he 
erected the Great Obelisk of 1714 and the Pyramid Gate (1719) to 
embellish the grounds of that great house. Kent had used a stepped pyramid 
with Egyptianising proportions at the Temple of British Worthies at Stowe 
in c. 1735, and pyramids (usually of the Cestius type) as well as obelisks and 
thin spiky pyramids are found in South Park Street Cemetery, Calcutta, 
founded in 1767. 13 A monumental obelisk had stood until 1682 at Nonsuch 
(the great Palace in Surrey, begun in 1538 by King Henry VIII, completed 
by the Earl of Arundel in 1556, and demolished 1682-88), and a free- 
standing obelisk was erected in 1702 to designs by Nicholas Hawksmoor 
(c. 1 66 1 — 1736) in the Market-Place at Ripon, Yorkshire. 14 Hawksmoor also 
employed an obelisk instead of a spire at St Luke’s Church, Old Street, 
London. There is a pyramid-tomb commemorating Olof Adlerberg at 
Jarafalla in Sweden of 1757; an elongated pyramid of about the same period 
in the churchyard of St Anne, Limehouse, London; and a mausoleum in 
Chiddingstone, Kent, with a pyramidal stone roof of 1736. It should also be 
remembered that funerary monuments had long been designed in a 


13 CURL (2002c), 141-5. 

14 HEWLINGS, RICHARD (1981): ‘Ripon’s Forum Populi’, in Architectural History, xxiv (1981), 40. 
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Plate 58 Pyramidal composition of a 
typical Baroque funerary monument, 
distantly derived from the triangular forms 
of Bernini’s tombs of the popes in the 
Basilica of San Pietro in Rome. Such 
compositions invariably employ a 
background which is, in effect, a fat 
obelisk. The example is the monument of 
the 1st Earl of Harborough (died 1732) 
by John Michael Rysbrack (1684—1170) 
in the church of St Mary Magdalen, 
Stapleford, Leicestershire. Photograph of 
1990 (JSC). 


pyramidal form, the most celebrated being the papal tombs in the Basilica 
of San Pietro in Rome by Bernini, already referred to above: the pyramidal 
type of composition dominated the design of funerary monuments 
throughout the Baroque period (Plate 58). 

However, obelisks were invariably placed on pedestals , 15 and owed 
more to Roman precedent than to any conscious emulation of Egypt. The 
use of Egyptian elements (usually in gardens) was often regarded in much 
the same way as Chinese, Gothick, and other styles were employed: that is, 
Egyptianisms were playful, entertaining, and exotic, and tend to be in the 


15 See Plates 10-16 and Colour Plate II. 
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Plate 59 Architectural composition by Hubert Robert (1733— 1808) featuring a repaired Egyptian 
obelisk and a base incorporating the Villa Adriana telamones. This is one of a number of capricci 
that show Egyptian and Egyptianising elements as part of imaginary architectural compositions 
(Photograph by JSC, 1980, reproduced by permission of The Bowes Museum, Barnard 
Castle, Co. Durham). 

spirit of the Rococo. Hautecoeur, in his monumental Histoire de V architecture 
classique en France, quotes many instances where Egyptian motifs occur, and 
his work is useful to students of Egyptiana. 

Hubert Robert (1733-1808) painted a number of capricci in which 
Egyptianising elements can be found: in the Bowes Museum (Barnard 
Castle, Co Durham), for example, there are two of his architectural 
compositions, one of which shows a massive Piranesian bridge adorned 
with Egyptianising lions, whilst the other shows a colonnade and an 
obelisk, the pedestal of which is supported by four Villa Adriana telamones 
(Plate 59). Thus Robert took Egyptianising themes and placed them 
within compositions in which more conventionally Classical elements 
featured in his capricci. Various artists also produced designs with 
Egyptianising flavours in the course of the eighteenth century, including 
Jean-Louis Desprez (1743-1804), who designed an Egyptianesque funerary 
temple as early as 1766. 
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The Search for Stereometrical Purity 

The publication of Recueil d’Antiquites Egyptiennes, Etrusques, Grecques, et 
Romaines by the Comte de Caylus in 1752-67 16 brought new light to a 
study of Egyptian architecture, for the volumes were crammed with details, 
and the text expressed an appreciation of the aesthetic possibilities of 
Egyptian art. Caylus argued that from Egypt passed the basic artistic and 
architectural language that created the Classical works of Greece and Rome, 
but he also wrote persuasively of the qualities of grandeur, primitiveness, 
simplicity, and massiveness, and saw these as virtues. Like Marc-Antoine 
Laugier (1713-69) 17 and Jacques-Franejois Blondel (1705-74), Caylus was 
looking at simple, unadorned forms without prejudice, for basic geometries 
were gradually beginning to be appreciated in their own right, and nothing 
could be more stark, simple, massive, or stereometrically pure than the 
forms used in Ancient Egyptian architecture. 

During the second half of the eighteenth century an interest in 
simplicity and primitiveness in architecture developed, manifest in the 
growing appreciation for Greek-Doric (virtually ignored hitherto) 18 and 
Ancient Egyptian motifs. Such architecture was not regarded as ‘primitive’ 
in any pejorative sense: starkness and boldness came to be valued for 
themselves, for they were stripped of unnecessary ornament and fripperies. 
In France, particularly, the younger generation of architects took to basic 
geometrical forms and stark effects with enthusiasm: the atmosphere in the 
Academies in Paris and Rome encouraged this tendency, and a taste for 
monumentality, megalomaniac scale, blank walls, and powerful, massive, 
gloomy compositions developed apace. 

In short, it is clear that not a little of this interest in reviving Egyptian 
architecture can be traced to Edmund Burke (1729-97), whose Philosophical 
Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas on the Sublime and Beautiful appeared in 
1756. Sublime works of art could induce emotional reactions like terror, 
awe, dread, amazement, fear, passion, and gloom, and there is no doubt that 
the mighty, massive, brooding architecture of Ancient Egypt had the power 
to arouse those emotional reactions, so it had certain Sublime qualities. 
Etienne-Louis Boullee (1728-99) realised this, and, in his vast schemes 
featuring blank walls, a stupendous scale, and Egyptianising elements, 
suggested the desolation and terror of death. In designs for cemeteries, 
monuments, and the like, Boullee created architecture parlante, or 
architecture that expressed itself and its purpose. Egypt was a land associated 


16 In seven volumes. 

17 See CURL (200 Id and 2002d) for a discussion of Neo-Classicism, simplicity, and stripped Classicism. 

18 See PEVSNER and LANG (1968), i, 197—211, for a very thorough preliminary investigation of the Doric 
Revival. 
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with wisdom and mystery, where the mightiest architecture was associated 
with death, a Sublime association indeed. Sir John Soane (1753-1837) was 
aware of the immense grandeur of Egyptian architecture, and its ‘colossal’, 
‘awful’, and ‘majestic’ properties. 19 Soane’s contemporaries also made 
similar remarks about Egyptian architecture, so its grandeur, massiveness, 
and ponderous qualities, conveying awe, gloom, and a sense of permanence 
began to be valued. Hubert Robert conveyed the idea of the Sublime 
possibilities of Egyptian architecture in some of his paintings, whilst Louis- 
Franfois Cassas (1756-1827) also produced Sublime images of Egyptian 
temples of pyramids ‘restored’. Such characteristic French approaches 
contrasted with those of eighteenth-century England, where there were 
very few architects who were to explore the realms of the Sublime in 
anything like the way in which French architects were to experiment. Only 
Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor at the beginning of the century used 
Egyptianising forms in a Sublime way reminiscent of the French Academic 
approach in the period 1770 to 1795. During the second half of the 
eighteenth century a full-blooded and inventive Egyptian Revival got 
underway, prompted by the genius of Piranesi. It is to this period that we 
now turn. 


The Individual Contribution of 
Giovanni Battista Piranesi 

The inventor of a fashion for Egyptianising forms used in an eclectic 
manner was Giovanni Battista Piranesi: his published works often include 
Egyptian or Egyptianising objects, and promiscuous arrays of exotica can be 
found in Le Antichita Romane (1756) (Plate 60). His engraving of an 
ancient burial-chamber in Prima Parte di Architetture e Prospettive (1743) 
includes a sphinx and a pyramid, and his drawings of Antique ruins 
provided the basic material for his later imaginary schemes. One important 
element in Piranesi’s engravings of Roman subjects (such as those in Le 
Antichita Romane and Della Magnificenza ed Architettura de’Romane [1761]) 
was the scale of the buildings, for Piranesi inflated scale to make the 
buildings and ruins far more impressive, overwhelming, and grander than 
they actually were in reality: thus Piranesi emphasised the Sublime in 
Roman Antique architecture, and, in his images of imaginary prison 
interiors ( Carceri d’Invenzione [begun c. 1 745 and reworked in 1761]) the 
overwhelming scale, brooding terror, and powerful effects were the epitome 
of the Sublime. 


19 SOANE (1929), 20-1. 
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Plate 60 Second frontispiece of Volume III of PIRANESI’s Antichita Romane, with several 
Egyptianising forms in evidence. Note the pyramids, obelisks, and fantastical pyramidal compositions. 
The array of obelisks, columns, etc., represents the spina of a great Roman circus, greatly inflated in 
scale (SAL). 

It is clear that Piranesi had studied the plates in Fischer von Erlach’s 
Entwuiff (his sketches of Fischer’s Egyptianising plates [c. 1743] are now in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York), and in his own Egyptianising 
designs can be found a new approach to ‘Egyptian’ forms that was to influ- 
ence European designs well after the Napoleonic invasion of Egypt, even 
into the twentieth century. 20 The most important work by Piranesi that 
affected the Egyptian Revival was his Diverse Maniere d’adornare i Cammini 
(Various ways of decorating fire-surrounds of 1769), a considerable propor- 
tion of which was devoted to inventions in what purported to be the 
Egyptian style (Plate 61). As Professor John Wilton-Ely has pointed out, 
Piranesi’s interest in a style rather than the ‘use of random motifs such as 
obelisks and pyramids in his imaginary compositions’ 21 is demonstrated in 
an architectural invention showing an ancient school in the Egyptian style 
in Piranesi’s Opere Varie : the Egyptianising portal and frieze clearly were to 
influence James Playfair (1755-94) in his designs for Cairness House, 
Aberdeenshire, of 1791-97. In a letter of 18 November 1768 to Thomas 
Hollis (1720-74) accompanying a copy of the plates of Diverse Maniere, 


20 CONNER (Erf.) (1983), 17. 

21 WILTON-ELY (1978b), 107. 
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Plate 61 Title-page of G. B. PIRANESI (1769): Diverse Maniere d’adornare i Cammini, 
with no fewer than four figures of Artemis of Ephesus (who was identified with Isis in Grceco-Roman 
Antiquity) (SAL). 


Piranesi emphasised his originality as a pioneer of the Egyptian Taste, and 
stated that ‘Egyptian architecture appears here for the first time; I want to 
stress that because people always believed that there was nothing more than 
pyramids, obelisks, and giants, neglecting the parts that would be adequate 
to adorn and support this architectural style’. 22 Piranesi saw the possibilities 
for new designs in the austerity and monumentality of Egyptian architec- 
ture, and broadened his Egyptian architectural vocabulary by studying print- 
ed sources and the objects on view in Rome itself: gradually he evolved a 
fusion of elements that led to a synthesis in which Graeco-Roman, Egyptian, 
and other styles can be detected, yet the result is a satisfactory whole. 

During the 1760s he was one of the first designers to apply 
Egyptianising motifs to contemporary interiors, and he produced a 
complete Egyptianising interior (c. 1768) for the Caffe degl’Inglesi in the 
Piazza di Spagna in Rome (Plate 62a and b) . This Caffe does not survive, 
and it seems to have attracted mixed comment from observers. It was 
described in 1776 by the painter Thomas Jones (1743-1803) as a ‘filthy 
vaulted room the walls of which were painted with Sphinxes, Obelisks and 


22 Piranesi sent a proof-copy of Diverse Maniere with 57 plates, and the letter accompanying the plates is in 
the possession of The Society of Antiquaries of London to which body the Author is indebted for 
permission to quote. 
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Plate 62 (a, b) Two designs for walls in the Caffe degli Inglesi, Rome, designed by Piranesi. From 
DM (1769). There are plenty of Nilotic flora and fauna, including crocodiles, locusts, and the Apis- 
Bull. The longer wall (b) incorporates the telamones from the Villa Adriana, and two other 
Antinoiis- telamon figures support obelisks emblazoned with hieroglyphs. The shorter wall (a) features 
two sphinxes from the collections in Rome, as well as sundry other Egyptianising figures that were part 
invention and partly based on a vast range of sources. These designs show Piranesi to have been a 
pioneer in the creation of an Egyptian Taste, and indeed the Caffe degli Inglesi seems to have been 
one of the very first contrived interiors with an Egyptian flavour created since Antiquity (SAL) . 
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Pyramids from capricious designs by Piranesi, and fitter to adorn the inside 
of an Egyptian Sepulchre, than a room for social conversation’. 23 (Sir) John 
Soane did not approve either, and accused Piranesi of mistaking ‘Confusion 
for Intricacy, and undefined lines and forms for Classical Variety’. 24 Two 
plates in the Diverse Maniere show two walls from this curious interior (62a 
and b) , and there are also several designs for Egyptianising chimney-pieces 
that were completed by November 1767 (Plates 63-72). 

Now the title-page (Plate 61) of Diverse Maniere depicts four Dianas 
of Ephesus, each pair flanking a variety of term with a form of inverted 
obelisk-like body. It would seem that the Mensa Isiaca, or, more probably, 
published descriptions and illustrations of it, influenced Piranesi when he 
was preparing the designs for chimney-pieces, but other influences are the 
Antinoiis, the Antinous- telamones, naophori, and other motifs referred to 
above. One of the most long-lasting themes culled from Diverse Maniere was 
the variation on the stepped pyramid: Piranesi quoted this (Plate 64), and 
then inverted it, so that a stepped corbel-form appeared (Plate 65). The 
next stage was to convert the inverted stepped pyramid into a corbelled 
pseudo-arch (Plate 66), and this element became a common theme in 
designs that had supposedly Egyptianising pretensions. Stepped corbelling 
does actually occur in the Grand Gallery in the Great Pyramid, but 
illustrations of this were few and far between, and had nothing like the 
circulation of Piranesi’s designs, so Piranesi must be seen as the inventor of 
this important motif in Egyptianising and Art-Deco work. 

As for the Mensa Isiaca, it had been thoroughly published, as 
previously noted, and there is a detailed account of it in the Comte de 
Caylus’s Recueil, of 1752-67, 25 but Piranesi selected images from the tablet 
in a freely eclectic manner. His designs for the chimney-pieces do not have 
any pretensions to authenticity or to archaeological correctness, for he 
deployed his Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, and Roman motifs in combinations 
and positions that took his fancy. In the case of the Egyptianising designs in 
Diverse Maniere, the result, in the words of Dr Conner, is a ‘psychedelic 
extravaganza of sphinxes and statuettes, jackals and crocodiles, mummies, 
star-patterns, and hieroglyphs’. 26 

In 1769 James Barry (1741-1806) wrote to Edmund Burke to say that 
Piranesi would go down to posterity with a deserved reputation, ‘in spite of 
his Egyptian and other whimsies, and his gusto of architecture flowing out 
of the same cloacus as Borromini’s and other hairbrained moderns’. 27 Piranesi 


23 FORD (1946-8), 54, also quoted in WILTON-ELY (19786), 107. 

24 SOANE (1929). 

25 CAYLUS (1752—67), vii, 34—119, plate xii. 

26 CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 17. 

27 BARRY (1809), i, 163. 
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Plate 63 Fireplace design by G. B. Piranesi , from DM. The two winged figures with harps are 
derived from those featured on the Mensa Isiaca, except that Piranesi makes them male (with nemes 
head-dress) instead of female. Two sistra are placed immediately over the opening. Also featured are 
dog-faced baboons (at the top), an Apis- Bull, sphinxes, serpents, and parts of obelisks (SAL). 



Plate 64 Fireplace design by Piranesi from DM, featuring part of a stepped pyramid and two kneeling 
Egyptianising male figures with nemes head-dresses, arms folded on truncated inverted obelisk 
fragments. Such a kneeling figure was known as a naophorus, and was a late Egyptian, Ptolemaic, 
or Roman imitation of Ptolemaic or earlier models. Kircher had examples in his collection, as it was 
from those that Piranesi derived his design, although he transformed the battered form of the pylon- 
shaped shrine (or naosj into an inverted obelisk-like fragment. Also featured are Apis- Bulls, falcons, 
busts of telamones, uraei, and (at the top), a crocodile (SAL). 
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Plate 65 Fireplace design by Piranesi from DM., featuring two inverted stepped pyramids, mummies, 
and two telamones supporting obelisks. The inverted step-pyramid was the forerunner of the corbelled 
arch (SAL). 



Plate 66 Fireplace design by Piranesi from DM, featuring corbelled pseudo-arches derived from the 
inverted stepped-pyramid motif, with an Artemis of Ephesus over the fireplace, and supporting figures 
derived from the Antinous-telamones figures from the Villa Adriana, mixed with other Egyptianising 
themes derived from Antique fragments, freely interpreted. The corbelled pseudo-arch became a common 
theme in later designs which purported to be Egyptian or Egyptianising work (although it is true that 
the Grand Gallery in the Great Pyramid at Gizeh had corbelled stepped sides), and recurs in Art- 
Deco designs of the 1920s and 1930s. The next step was to shave off the steps to provide a canted 
arch, another common theme of the Egyptian Revival in the early nineteenth century and during the 
twentieth-century revival of such motifs (SAL). 
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Plate 68 Fireplace design by Piranesi from DM, showing seated Egyptianising figures, four long- 
kilted versions of the Antinous -telamon type, dog-headed baboons, a scarab -beetle, and other motifs, 
including two versions of the segis (to the right and left of the seated figures) with cats supporting 
them, ursei, and the Apis-Bull (SAL) . 


Plate 67 Fireplace design by Piranesi from DM showing his imaginative use of Egyptianising motifs 
including sphinxes, seated figures with nemes head-dresses, crocodiles, an Isiac procession (at the top), 
bees, inverted obelisks, seated lioness- or cat-headed male figures, and sundry other freely treated 
elements (SAL). 
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Plate 69 Fireplace design by Piranesi from DM, showing two Antinous -telamon figures with 
inverted obelisks instead of legs (the feet appear at the bases), and holding pylon-shaped shrines 
modelled on those in the Mensa Isiaca and on other Antique fragments, freely interpreted. Such shrines 
were referred to by the name naos, and occur in late Egyptian, Ptolemaic, and Roman examples, held 
in the laps of crouching figures (naophori), of which there were several examples in Kircher's collection 
(SAL). 



Plate 70 Fireplace design by Piranesi from DM, showing Apis- Bulls, two heads of Isis backed by 
bulls’ (or Hathor-cow) heads, sphinxes, a frieze of Isiac worshippers, figures tying lotus and papyrus 
(symbolising unity), and other motifs based on objects from Antiquity (SAL). 
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Plate 71 Fireplace design by Piranesi from DM, 
showing two Antinous -telamon figures holding naos 
shrines, so they are really standing versions of the 
naophorus type based on late- Egyptian, Ptolemaic, 
and Roman Egyptianising work. The bulls’ heads on 
battered panels suggest the naophorus form, and there 
are Roman Egyptianising sphinxes and two obelisks to 
complete the composition (SAL) . 


Plate 72 Fireplace design by Piranesi from DM, 
showing an array of Egyptianising elements 
ingeniously composed (SAL). 


printed an Apologetical Essay in Defence of the Egyptian and Tuscan Architecture 
(with parallel texts in Italian, French, and English) as part of his Diverse 
Maniere, clearly aimed at potential clients as well as designers, and he wrote 
at length on the variety of Egyptian ornament, for its eclectic possibilities 
had not escaped him, and he used Egyptian motifs in the book in the man- 
ner of capricci. The designs are in a Rococoesque spirit that was to be found 
in Strawberry Hill Gothick or in aspects of Chinee- work: a certain chilliness 
in Antique Classicism led to a reaction in which the spirit of Rocaille was 
caught up by the bissarrerie of Chinoiserie and Egyptianising ornamentation. 

Gothic Revival was anticipated as a further attraction for jaded aesthet- 
ic palates, and the post-Piranesian phase of the Egyptian Revival can be 
seen as part of the Picturesque movement which was to lead to an amazing 
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diversity, even a free-for-all in matters of style. Blondel, in his Corns 
d’ Architecture , 28 of 1771-77, saw the connection between the Piranesian use 
of Egyptianisms and a Rococo style he (Blondel) had thought passe : there 
was already something in the air which saw nothing odd about mixing 
themes from Memphis, Pekin, and other savantes productions from other 
peoples and nations, but Blondel did not altogether approve. 

Sir William Chambers (1723-96) used the example of the Villa 
Adriana as a precedent for the use of Chinoiserie elements in his Designs of 
Chinese Buildings (1757), while Cornelius Pauw, in his Recherches 
Philosophiques sur les Egyptians et les Chinois (1773), also linked Egypt and 
China. Now the use of ornament from any source - Gothic architecture, 
Chinese forms, Egyptian art, ‘Hindoo’ styles, Moresque buildings, and 
other exotica - creates problems for the purist, but it must be remembered 
that the second half of the eighteenth century saw the decline of 
Palladianism, the use of archaeology, and a wide appreciation of styles as part 
of the Picturesque revolution. The bizarre possibilities of Egyptianising 
motifs were quickly spotted by designers of Piranesi’s calibre, and Piranesi 
himself defended his eclectic Egyptian inventions on the grounds that 
Ancient Egyptian wall-paintings were decorative rather than symbolic. He 
also stated that there was much to admire in the Egyptian lions and sphinxes 
that survived in Rome, for the Antique sculptors ‘had a perfect knowledge 
of all that is good and beautiful in nature. I am certain that an understanding 
eye will see . . . not only the grand and the majestic, which no one denies 
to the Egyptians, but likewise that delicacy, that fleshiness, and that 
palpableness, which is supposed to have been known only to the Greeks, 
and never to the Egyptians’. 29 

By Piranesi’s time, Egyptian architecture was recognised as 
imposing, massive, and a repository of mysterious lost knowledge, but it 
was not perceived as embracing works with any decorative beauty. 30 Then 
words such as ‘beautiful’, ‘exquisite’, ‘stupendous’, and ‘majestick’ began 
to be applied to reliefs and decorative features in Ancient Egyptian 
architecture by Norden and Pococke, and Norden described the Trajanic 
‘Kiosk’ at Phils (Plate 25) as of ‘great beauty’, with ornaments and 
capitals of the ‘utmost delicacy’. 31 Thus Norden and Piranesi flew in the 
face of received opinion, and opened a debate on the qualities of Egyptian 
forms: shortly these were to be seen as adaptable not only for garden- 
ornaments and funerary architecture, but for furniture design and interior 
decoration as well. 


28 BLONDEL (1771-7), iii, LVIII. 

29 PIRANESI (1769), 14. 

30 CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 18. 

31 NORDEN (1757), ii, 84. See also POCOCKE (1743-5), i, 86 and 218. 
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Piranesi can be identified as the architectural theorist who provided 
the arguments later used by designers, including Robert Adam (1728-92), 
who, like many architects since, have sought to justify a philosophy relating 
to modern design that would be respectable. Adam’s use of a wide variety 
of motifs derived from archaeological investigations lent his designs an 
integrity. Horace Walpole (1717-97) recognised the genius of Piranesi 
when he wrote that the ‘delicate redundance growing into our architecture’ 
would be stopped if only ‘the sublime dreams of Piranesi’ were universally 
studied: he saw that Piranesi had ‘imagined scenes that would startle 
geometry, and exhaust the Indies to realize’. 32 

Then an idea gained currency that the Ancient Egyptians were the 
progenitors of most of the world’s great civilisations, and, following 
Kircher’s work, this included China. Some writers argued that India, with 
its zoomorphic deities, pyramidal temples, and decorative motifs (such as 
the lotus) had derived its religion and architecture from Egypt. 33 A readiness 
to consider Egyptian, Oriental, Eastern, European, and exotic cultures as 
inter-related, having offshoots of one another, had an ‘indirect effect on the 
practice of Regency architects and designers, who seem to have delighted 
in combining near-eastern with far-eastern, or Indian with Egyptian or 
Chinese, within a single building, room or artefact, and who employed 
forms (such as ribbed columns, lotus leaves, or star patterns) which refer to 
no exotic culture exclusively, but rather to a generalised Orient’. 34 

Mention has been made of the influence of Fischer von Erlach’s 
Entwuiff on Piranesi, but there may be yet another important precursor of 
Piranesi’s Egyptianising designs. Filippo Juvarra (1678-1736) produced a 
number of sketches including imaginary scenes with Egyptianising motifs: 
they include a sarcophagus resting on the backs of reclining sphinxes with 
heads turned to one side, and a reclining statue of Nilus, with sphinx and 
tall obelisk-pyramids embellished with bogus hieroglyphs. 35 Juvarra ’s 
drawings pre-date Piranesi’s work, and were once in Lord Burlington’s 
collection: they contain elements of the capriccio as well as of stage-sets in 
Juvarra’s work, but the scale is less fearsome than in the drawings of 
Piranesi. 

Gradually, thanks to Piranesi’s championship of Egyptian 
architecture, it became accepted that the hardness and ‘simplicity’ of 
Egyptian buildings were not due to ignorance, but were deliberate. Taste 
of the day had tended to view non-naturalistic styles as primitive or 


32 In the Advertisement to the Fourth Edition of WALPOLE (1786), 398. See also WILTON-ELY (19786), 
8, 47, 67, 76-80, 88, 107-9, 116. 

33 MAURICE (1800-1), iv, 228. 

34 CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 19. 

35 Fols 21 and 22 in the Devonshire Collections at Chatsworth House, Derbyshire. 
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inferior: Piranesi insisted that Egyptian art, though stylised, was highly 
sophisticated. A bridge between what might be described as the ‘Rococo’ 
attitude to design-forms and that of a later, Romantic and Picturesque 
stance, was partly provided by nuances and changes in philosophy, and that 
bridge, spanning the gap that separated the Enlightenment from 
Romanticism, was partially the construction of Johann Gottfried von 
Herder (1744-1803), who was one of the first in the eighteenth century 
to point out what Egyptian art might contribute to late eighteenth- 
century taste. Herder reminded his readers that the first great architectural 
monuments the world had ever seen were those of Ancient Egypt, and 
that permanent buildings in which squares and other significant 
geometrical forms were exploited led to the creation of powerful and 
instantly recognisable elements such as pyramids and obelisks. A simple 
geometry, giving an impression of permanence, and stripped of 
unnecessary ornament, was achieved by the Ancient Egyptians. Herder 
realised the possibilities of stark, simple architecture, and a severe 
expression of basic forms, based on Ancient Egyptian models: the 
‘primitiveness’ of so much late eighteenth-century architectural 
experiment stemmed from philosophical ideas of Burke and Herder, and 
the stripped-down, Sublime images derive from Piranesi, whose gigantic, 
overpowering prisons, over-scaled views, improbably magnificent 
megalomaniac tombs, and Egyptianising eclecticism were to mingle with 
a growing demand for simplicity by the German Herder and the 
Frenchman Laugier. French architects of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century were not slow to connect Laugier’s call for simplicity with the 
potent ideas of Herder, the images of Piranesi, and the Sublime of Burke 
and Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). 36 

Piranesi also made a collection of eleven plates as early as 1750 that 
included six of his own works under the title Camere Sepolcrali degli Antichi 
Romani le quali esistono dentro a difuori di Roma: these plates are much more 
than archaeological records; they convey something of a theatrical 
atmosphere. Somewhat different was Mauro Tesi’s (1730-66) etching 
Camera Sepolcrale Egiziana (see Plate 89), which is not based upon 
archaeological investigation, but is a theatrical interpretation, with 
something of the atmosphere of Piranesi’s Camere, and with a domed 
chamber superimposed on Egyptianising engaged columns - a most 
unhistorical notion - for the circular form of the building is not Egyptian. 
Only the columns, figures, and bogus hieroglyphs betray an intention to 
suggest Egypt. 


36 The key works are HERDER’s Alteste Urkunde des Menschengeschlechtes (1774) and KANT’s Observations on 
the Feeling of the Beautiful and Sublime (1764) and The Critique of Judgement (1790). 
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The Legacy of Piranesi 

One of the earliest (and finest) Egyptianising interiors immediately 
influenced by Piranesi is the Sala dei Papiri, decorated for Pope Pius VI 
(1775-99) by Anton Raphael Mengs (1728-79) around 1776, but possibly 
commissioned by Pope Clement XIV (1769-74) in 1772 (Plate 73). 
Whilst Mengs unquestionably drew upon Piranesi’s work, his most 
important mentor was Johann Joachim Winckelmann (1717-68), who 
from 1764 was Commissioner for Antiquities for Rome and its environs, 
who instituted a more systematic exploration by means of excavation, and 
who was one of the first to appreciate the powerful, primitive Doric of the 
Greek temples at Paestum. 37 Mengs had met Winckelmann in 1755, and 
painted a fine portrait of him which now hangs in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. The painter had studied the works of 
Michelangelo and Raphael, and, thanks to Winckelmann, was to win 
European renown as one of the leading exponents of Neo-Classicism. The 
Allegory of History that is the subject of the main decorations of the Camera 
dei Papiri has an interesting iconography relating to the function of the 
room: Genius carrying manuscripts is heralded by Fame, and advances 
towards History, who is attended by Time and by Janus. The latter points 
to a picture of the Museo Pio-Clementino. From our point of view the 
most interesting parts of the decorations are the Egyptianising figures in the 
corners of the ceiling, which owe much to Antinoiis (Plate 27) and to the 
Antinoiis -telamones (Plate 28) (and also to the figures in the Stanza 
dell’Incendio by Raphael and Giulio Romano [Plate 44]): but the idea of 
the inverted obelisk instead of legs comes from Piranesi’s Diverse Maniere 
(Plate 69), although the Piranesian figures hold a naos. On either side of 
the Mengs figure (Plate 73) are sphinxes and couchant lions based on 
Egyptianising pieces discovered in Rome. 

An unexecuted design for an entrance-gateway to Sherborne Castle, 
Dorset, by Sir William Chambers (1723-96), of the second half of the 
eighteenth century is of interest because the figures in the niches in either 
side are seated, Egyptianising, and holding «a<w-shrines (Plate 74): the 
figures are of the Antinoiis type, but are very like the Diverse Maniere figures 
by Piranesi (Plates 64, 65, 69, and 71). Mr John Harris dates the Chambers 
designs as c. 1758, but as the figures are so close to those in Diverse Maniere, 
a later date seems more than likely, 38 probably some time in the 1770s. 


37 For a discussion of the Doric Revival see PEVSNER and LANG (1968), i, 197—211, and CURL (2002<i), 
74-6. 

38 Personal communication. See also HARRIS (1957). The drawing was exhibited in the Neo-Classical 
Exhibition at the RIBA Heinz Gallery in 1980. See also CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 24, and HARRIS 
(1970), 246 and plate 79. 
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Plate 73 Corner of the ceiling of the Sala dei Papiri in the Vatican by Anton Raphael Mengs, of 
1772—16. The Egyptianising figure is based on the Antinous from the Villa Adriana, but with 
inverted obelisk instead of legs, and feet protruding from the ‘base’. The source is Piranesi, notably the 
DM (see Plate 69 ), possibly influenced by earlier examples of the type (see Plate 45/ The lion and 
sphinx are based on examples that were well-known in Rome from Antiquity. The lion is modelled on 
the lions from the Isasum Campens e, found in 1435, and later converted by Giacomo della Porta 
(c. 153 3— 1602) into fontanelle at the foot of the great stairs leading to the Roman Capitol, whilst 
the sphinx resembles many Egyptianising pieces of the Hadrianic period. Photograph of 1980 (JSC). 



Plate 74 Entrance-gateway for Sherborne Castle, Dorset, designed by Sir William Chambers, 
supposedly in c.1758. Although the gate is a conventional essay in rusticated vermiculated masonry, 
with a Roman Doric Order and Tuscan columns, the figures in the niches are Egyptianising seated 
versions of Antinous, similar to Piranesi’s designs in DM. If Chambers’s design really is earlier than 
the DM, then it is a remarkable anticipation (see Plates 44, 45, 64, 65, 69, and 1 \) (RIBADC). 
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Thus, by the second half of the eighteenth century Egyptianisms were 
quite well established within the vocabulary of Neo-Classical design, and by 
the 1790s were not at all unusual. From 1798, however, they became 
increasingly common, and, in the spectacular outburst of Egyptomania that 
occurred during the first decades of the nineteenth century, the Egyptian 
Revival proceeded in a flood of invention prompted by new knowledge 
gained from the Land of the Pharaohs rather than from second- or third- 
hand sources, or from Egyptianising motifs and artefacts made in Europe. 
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The Egyptian Revival from the Time of 
Piranesi until the Napoleonic 
Campaigns in Egypt 

Introduction; The Tomb and Egyptianising Forms; Egyptianisms in Design before 
the Impact of Denon and the Description; The Invasion 


Nile pater, quanam possim te dicere causa 
aut quibus in terris occuluisse caput? 
te propter nullos tellus tua postulat imbres, 
arida nec pluvio supplicat herba Iovi, 

Te canit utque suum pubes miratur Osirim 
barbara, Memphitem plangere docta bovem. 

(For what cause, Father Nile, or in what lands hast thou hid thy head? Thanks to thee, thy country 
never sues for showers, nor withered grass petitions Jupiter, the Rain-Giver. Thy peoples, in 
barbarous weepings for the Memphis Bull, praise and worship thee as their Osiris). 

ALBIUS TIBULLUS (c.54-c.l8 BC): 
Elegies, Book I, Elegy 7, lines 23—28. 


The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact: 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, 
That is, the madman; the lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt . . . 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616): 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act V, Scene 1, lines 7—11. 
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Introduction 

The gradual search for an architectural expression freed from Rococo orna- 
ment, and with clear geometrical shapes exposed, was encouraged by the 
theories of Laugier and Herder, while the fecund imagination of Piranesi, 
together with the last’s drawings of ancient buildings at Paestum 1 and Rome, 
led to an appreciation of the possibilities of Greek Doric and Egyptian archi- 
tecture. Not least in such appreciation was the enormous scale suggested by 
Piranesi, and a realisation of the grandeur and primitivism of both Greek 
Doric and Egyptian design. The eighteenth century discovered Greek Doric 
forms through Winckelmann, Mengs, Piranesi, the Society of Dilettanti, and 
finally through the ambitious project by James ‘Athenian’ Stuart (1713-88) 
and Nicholas Revett (1720-1804) that gave birth to The Antiquities of Athens 
(1762-1830). That momentous and handsome publication was intended as 
an accurate survey of Ancient Greek buildings, and, like Piranesi’s Diverse 
Maniere, was aimed at patrons as well as at architects. Here was a splendid 
source-book for the Greek Revival, and Greek Doric began to be regarded 
as noble, severe, Picturesque, and even Sublime. The dawning respectability 
of tough Greek Doric 2 pushed the frontiers of Taste further towards even 
greater ruggedness, massiveness, and the primitive. Egyptian architecture 
would be even more desirable, up-to-date, and fashionable as the search for 
simplicity and for purity of form gained momentum. 


The Tomb and Egyptianising Forms 

Between 1773 and 1778 Carmontelle (Louis Carrogis [1717-1806]) laid 
out the garden of allusions 3 at the Parc Monceau, Paris, for the Anglophile 
Due de Chartres, later the Due d’Orleans, and Grand Master of the Grand 
Orient of Freemasonry. 4 This curious garden has a Bois des Tombeaux, or 
series of tomb-like structures set in woods, and includes a steeply-pitched 
pyramid of the Cestius type, but with primitivist Egyptianesque terms 
acting as telamones (Plate 75). The transformation of the English landscape 
garden with monuments (such as William Shenstone’s gardens at The 
Leashowes, and the gardens at Stowe) into Continental gardens with 
cenotaphs and, later, with real tombs, is a complicated story, and cannot be 
developed here. Nevertheless, it led to the formation of the first garden- 


1 A superb set of his original drawings of the Greek Doric temples at Paestum can be seen in Sir John Soane’s 
Museum, London. 

2 See the essay on ‘The Doric Revival’ in PEVSNER and LANG (1968), i, 196-211. 

3 CURL (1997). 

4 CURL (2002ft). This was Louis-Philippe-Joseph (1747—93), called Egalite. 
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Plate 75 Pyramid in the Bois des 
Tombeaux in the Parc Monceau, Paris, 
conceived by Louis Carrogis, called 
Carmontelle, for the Due de Chartres 
(Philippe-Egalite, 1747—93), between 
1773 and 1778. The entrance has 
primitive Egyptianesque terms acting as 
telamones. Photograph of 1987 (JSC). 



cemeteries, and was closely associated with a change of sensibility regarding 
the burial of the dead. 5 

Of course a taste for melancholy, and for tombs, had come to the fore 
with Robert Blair’s didactic poem, The Grave (1743), while Edward Young’s 
Night Thoughts (1742-45) and Thomas Gray’s (1716-71) Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard (1750) contributed to notions of solitary watchers by tombs, and 
to a fashionable cult of sepulchral gloom. Monuments (and, later, graves) 
in an Arcadian landscape began to occur, emulating Virgil and, of course, 
Poussin’s celebrated Et in Arcadia Ego, where a Classical tomb is depicted 
in an Antique landscape, complete with shepherds. 6 This taste coincided 
with the architectural search for purity of form, with a growing awareness of 
Egypt as a source from which stereometrically pure forms derived, and as 
the fount of the primitive. Furthermore, Egypt was perceived as once hav- 
ing been peopled by wise and clear-sighted philosophes, for the Hermetic 
notions had not really died, and in the 1760s Freemasonry was a growing 
force (especially on the Continent), so the Egyptian origins of the art of 
architecture were further emphasised in legends of the Craft. 7 

A younger generation of French architects based on the Academies in 
Paris and Rome responded to all this with a stunning series of designs in 
which a growing Egyptianisation was clear. Marie-Joseph Peyre (1730-85) 
brought out his CEuvres d’ Architecture in 1765, a work which demonstrates 

5 CURL (2000c and 20016). See also CURL (19946). 

6 Ibid., especially (19946). 

7 CURL (20026). 
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Piranesian influences in the overblown scale and repetition of Neo-Classical 
motifs, and also shows many works with Egyptianising features. Prominent 
among these younger architects was Louis-Jean Desprez (1743-1804), who 
went to Rome in 1776 as winner of the Grand Prix: during the 1760s he 
had designed a funerary temple with a domed interior set within a Cestius- 
type pyramid, and set about with plenty of obelisks. Once in Rome he 
caught the Piranesian obsessions with gloomy, cavernous interiors, 
Egyptianising detail and vastness of scale. Whilst in Italy Desprez studied 
painting and drawing as well as architecture, contributed illustrations to Jean- 
Claude Richard, Abbe de Saint-Non’s (1727-91) Voyage Pittoresque, ou 
Description des Royaumes de Naples et Sidle (1781-86), became interested in 
stage-design, and, as a theatrical designer, was employed by King Gustavus 
III of Sweden (1771-92) in 1784, living in that country until his death. The 
works of Desprez have an intensely dramatic character with strongly 
Romantic effects despite the apparently Classical nature of the drawings. 
During his stay in Rome, Desprez produced a number of water-colours of 
imaginary tombs that incorporate Egyptianising ideas; the sombre funereal 
character is enhanced by the semicircular and segmental arches of ashlar 
beneath which the tombs are set (Plates 76-78). In one design (Plate 76), 
a crouching lion (suggestive of those Egyptian and Egyptianising lions in 
Rome that Desprez must have known) lies beneath a severe monolithic 
sarcophagus carried on stumpy primitivist columns. Instead of a formal 
effigy on top of the sarcophagus, the form is a naked figure, lying as though 
on a mortuary-slab or in the anatomy lecture-theatre. In these extraordinary 
images Desprez was starting to move away from the Piranesian use of 
Egyptian motifs, although the gloomy, dungeonesque scenes suggest 
Piranesis Carceri d’Invenzione (inventions of prison interiors) of 1745, and 
other designs. In 1788 Desprez was to design with Egyptianising elements at 
Haga Castle in Sweden, and certainly used Egyptianising motifs in his stage- 
sets. 8 He also designed Egyptianesque capitals for the Botanic Institute at 
Uppsala. 

The work of Carl August Ehrensvard (1745-1800) was more severe 
than that of Desprez (though the latter probably influenced the Swede): in 
a water-colour which he entitled ‘Egyptian Architecture in a Nordic 
Landscape’ (Plate 79), now in the Nationalmuseum, Stockholm, Ehrensvard 
showed buildings with stumpy, primitive, Greek Doric columns that were 
far more ‘deformed’ than any Paestum Doric exemplars. Robert 
Rosenblum 9 has pointed out the ‘squat and earthbound’ colonnades that 
‘seemed more appropriate to a pre-Greek architecture and were hence 


8 WOLLIN (1933, 1935, and 1939). 

9 ROSENBLUM (1970). 
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Plate 76 Sepulchre in Egyptian style with Egyptianising figures and a lion (c. 1779— 84) by the 
French designer, active in Sweden, Louis-Jean Desprez (1743—1804). Pen and black ink; brush and 
brown, grey, blue-grey wash; traces of graphite on off-white laid paper sheet: 5 U / 16 x 1 l 3 /s inches (145 
x 289 mm); image: 5 9 /i6 x 7 1 / 8 inches (142 x 200 mm). Note the segmental arch, which was 
associated with primitivism and with Egyptian architecture among Neo-Classical designers. The lion, 
stumpy primitivist Doric columns, blocky tomb-slab, and shrouded Egyptianising figures with nemes 
head-dresses complete the ensemble (SI, No. 1938-88-3950). 



Plate 77 Imaginary sepulchre design in the Egyptian style showing Death seated and crowned 
(c. 1779— 84) by Desprez. Pen and black ink; brown, grey, blue-grey wash; traces of graphite on off- 
white paper sheet: 7 1 /i6 x 1 P / 16 inches (180 x 287 mm); image: 5 u /i6x 7 13 /i6 inches (145 x 
198 mm). Note the bogus hieroglyphs in segmental form on the segmental sarcophagus (compare with 
Plate 30,) under the massive segmental masonry vault. Segmental shapes were regarded since Roman 
Antiquity as having Egyptian connotations (crescent-moon, bow of Diana, and segmental pediments on 
Isiac temples, shrines, and aedicules). Note the semicircular loculus on the right with projecting cadaver’s 
feet. The crowned skeletal figure with sceptre, orb and nemes head-dress reigns over a dark kingdom: 
here is Sublime Terror (SI, No. 1938-88-3951). 
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Plate 78 Design for an Egyptian tomb by Louis-Jean Desprez. Pen-and-ink and water-colour. The 
sarcophagus rests on sphinxes with large breasts, and hieroglyphs follow the semicircular form of the 
loculus set in the sarcophagus, and in which the body rests. A funerary urn sits in the niche on the 
left, and an owl, harbinger of death, perches on the sarcophagus (BN, HA 52 fo.) 



Plate 79 ‘Egyptian Architecture in a Nordic Landscape ’ by Carl August Ehrensvard, showing how 
very primitive, stumpy Doric (a deformed and shortened version of the Pcestum Doric) was thought to 
be ‘Egyptian’, even in the 1780s. The ‘ Egyptian ’ architecture is very similar to that proposed by 
Ehrensvard for his ‘Egyptian Temple ’ in Gustav Adolf Square, Stockholm, of 1782. He also used 
primitive Doric for his entrance to the dockyard at Karlskrona of 1785, which obviously influenced 
James Stirling in the design for the primitive Doric centrepiece within the circular courtyard of the 
Staatsgalerie in Stuttgart (Statens Konstmuseer, Stockholm, Teckning och Graflk, No. NMH 
179/1866). 
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considered Egyptian’. Early Doric temples, like those of Corinth and 
Paestum, were much admired by Ehrensvard and by other late-eighteenth- 
century artists - Soane acquired the original Piranesi drawings of the 
Paestum temples. Ehrensvard proposed stumpy Doric for the Karlskrona 
dockyard in 1785. The 1780s were important for the development of Neo- 
Classicism in Scandinavia. In common with architects from France, 
Germany, and England, many Scandinavians made their ways south to Italy 
where they came into contact with the international revival of Classical 
Antiquity. The Swedes Eric Palmstedt (1741-1803) - designer of the Royal 
Theatre at Gripsholm (1782) - and Carl August Ehrensvard were among 
the most important of the Scandinavians to travel to France and Italy at the 
time. In 1779-80 Palmstedt copied a design for a mausoleum by Claude- 
Thomas Lussault of about 1770: it consists of a pyramid of the ‘ideal’ type 
(that is with the section of an equilateral triangle), with a domed Pantheon- 
like interior, four hexastyle Doric porticoes, four cupolas at the corners, 
and a subterranean vault - it is one of the earliest designs for ideal pyramid- 
mausolea that were to become so popular in the next decade. 10 The Dane 
Peter Meyn also designed several funerary projects using the pyramid as a 
main component in 1780. 11 Meyn’s designs were influenced by Peyre’s pub- 
lication, and by the works of Nicolas-Henri Jardin (1720-99), Professor at 
the Academy in Copenhagen: Jardin had designed a pyramidal Castrum 
Doloris 12 for King Frederik V (1746-66) which appears to be the first 
stereometrically pure pyramid of Neo-Classicism of the ideal type. 
Eighteenth-century designs for pyramids, however, generally follow the 
Cestius proportions because that form was more in accordance with Neo- 
Classical Taste than was the Gizeh type. Geometrical logic and purity were 
potent forces in the eighteenth century, and their importance should not 
be overlooked. Ehrensvard designed his ‘Egyptian’ (i.e. stumpy squat Greek- 
Doric) temple with a Castrum Doloris in the centre for the funeral of the 
Dowager Queen Louisa Ulrika in 1782, but later placed the Castrum Doloris 
within a huge black pyramid to stand in front of the Royal Palace: its inte- 
rior was to be fitted out in primitive stumpy Doric. Ehrensvard’s pyramid 
design was far more revolutionary than those of his contemporaries, for it 
was an ideal stereometrically pure form sitting directly on the paving of the 
square, with no podium, plinth, or base (Plate 80). 13 

At the French Academies public buildings, monuments, cemeteries, 
and vast civic structures were the subjects studied by the young architects 


10 Palmstedt s drawing is in the Konstakademien, Stockholm. 

1 1 Five of which are preserved in the Kunstakademietssamling, Charlottenburg, Copenhagen. 

12 For this subject see POPELKA (1994), and see CURL (19966). 

13 NILSSON (1964). Information also kindly provided by Herr Ulf Cederlof of the Statens Konstmuseer, 
Stockholm. See also collections in the Uppsala Universitetsbibliotek. 
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Plate 80 Visionary design by C. A. Ehrensvard for a black pyramid in Gustav Adolf Square, 
Stockholm, for the funeral and lying-in-state of the Dowager Queen Louisa Ulrika of Sweden 
(1720-82) (a sister of King Friedrich II [the Great] of Prussia [1712-86]) in 1782, and shows an 
‘ideal’ pyramid of stereometrically pure shape resting directly on the ground, and based on the Cestius 
model (Ulf Cederlof: Uppsala Universitetsbibliotek) . 


who exploited the possibilities of huge size, massing of simple stereomet- 
rically pure forms, and symmetry. Etienne-Louis Boullee’s drawings in the 
Cabinet des Estampes of the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris provide an array 
of designs, many of which are projects associated with death. His cenotaphs 
and cemeteries are schemes in which Egyptian motifs play no small part, 
and in which the influence of Piranesi is clear. Huge blank walls empha- 
sise the terror and finality of death, and have a powerful image that could 
be easily read. Boullee visualised funerary monuments, cenotaphs, and 
cemeteries as temples of death, designed to chill the heart: he insisted that 
such structures should be built to withstand the ravages of time, while incor- 
porating what he called the ‘Poetry of Architecture’. 14 Boullee’s cemeteries 
incorporate surrounding walls with the main monument in the centre, for 
he sought ‘perfect symmetry’ and included features such as gigantic Neo- 
Classical sarcophagi (which themselves became huge buildings), enormous 
pyramids, and ‘funerary triumphant arches’. By cutting decoration to the 
minimum, Boullee gave his buildings a ‘character of immutability’. His 
cone-shaped cenotaphs incorporate ideas based on both domes and 


14 CURL (2002c), 190. 
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Plate 81 A design (cA785) for a gigantic pyramid-cemetery by Etienne-Louis Boullee which he 
called Cenotaphe dans le Genre Egyptien. Note the ramps rising up the faces of the pyramid to 
low, sinister, triangular openings. The vast scale is clearly influenced by Piranesi, while the design, 
though clearly showing an angle of batter more like real Egyptian pyramids, owes much to Fischer 
von Erlach (see Plate 56) (BN, HA 55, No. 26). 


pyramids, and have obelisks and the funereal cypress associated with them. 
He could conceive of nothing more appropriate or melancholy than a mon- 
ument consisting of a flat surface, bare and unadorned, ‘absolutely stripped 
of detail, its decoration consisting of a play of shadows, outlined by still 
deeper shadows ’. 15 ‘No gloomer images exist’, Boullee asserted, ‘and if we 
make abstraction of all the beauty of art, it would be impossible not to 
appreciate, in such a construction, the mournful effect of the architecture ’. 16 
To Boullee, the Egyptians had very grand ideas, and he could admire with 
reason their pyramids, the order and composition of the architecture of the 
temples, and the splendour of Egyptian images. 

Boullee’s design for a gigantic pyramid-cemetery combines themes 
from Fischer von Erlach and Piranesi (Plate 81), while his project for a 
cenotaph 17 to be erected in memory of a national military hero shows an 
enormous building in the form of a huge sarcophagus set on a podium 
(Plate 82), with a frieze consisting of a repeated Egyptianising figure in 
relief clearly derived from the Egyptianising figure of Antinous and the 
telamones from the Villa Adriana. Boullee probably drew them from one of 
the many sources that illustrated these Egyptianising sculptures. Another 
cenotaph 18 is like a gigantic funerary triumphal arch set in a truncated 


15 ROSENAU (1976), 106. The quotations are from Boullee’s Essay on ‘Architecture’, tr. SHEILA DE 
VALLEE, ed. HELEN ROSENAU. See BOULLEE (1968). The Author is grateful to Dr Rosenau-Carmi 
for her invaluable help in the past. 

16 Ibid. 

17 BN, HA, 57, No. 27. 

18 BN, HA, 57, No. 13. 
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Plate 82 A project by Boullee for a cenotaph erected in memory of a national military hero. The 
building is in the shape of a huge sarcophagus , imitating those of Antiquity (see Plate 30), with a lid 
with plain horns, and the frieze consists of repeated Egyptianising telamones based on those in the 
Sala a Croce Greca in the Museo Vaticano from the Villa Adriana at Tivoli (see Plate 28), and 
on the Antinous, also from the Villa Adriana (see Plate 27) (BN, HA 57, No. 27). 


pyramid: the ‘arch’ is actually a huge coffered hemi-dome, and there are 
massive steps up the sides of the pyramid, while obelisks on bases add further 
Egyptianising flavours to the design. In one scheme 19 by Boullee for a 
mortuary chapel set in the wall of a cemetery, a raised hemi-dome functions 
as the entrance: in this design the terror and desolation of death are 
expressed in the blank walls that are devoid of all features save narrow 
vertical slit-windows (Plate 83). 

The qualities of Egyptian architecture were certainly being exploited 
by the 1760s. Antiquity was not being slavishly copied, for the Neo- 
Classical architects were to use Antique forms and motifs with eclectic 
verve. Plain walls, a careful selection of elements, and a daring stripped- 
down approach to decoration were characteristics of the greatest Neo- 
Classical architects, including Boullee and Ledoux in France, Soane in 
England, and Gilly and Karl Friedrich Schinkel in Prussia. As the 
engravings of the Grands Prix show, 20 the Neo-Classicists adapted eclectic 
motifs from Antiquity: their use of obelisks, pyramids, and blank walls 


19 BN, HA. 55. No. 28. 

20 See ACADEMIE DE FRANCE A ROME (1976) and ACADEMIE DES BEAUX-ARTS (1787-96, 
1806, and 1818-34). 
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Plate 83 Design by Boullee for a Chapelle des Morts. Note the blank walls emphasising the terror 
and desolation of death, and the very low pyramidal form, the opposite extreme compared with the 
Cestius type of pyramid (BN, HA 55, No. 28). 


created a suitably funereal image for much of the monumental work. 
Egyptianising forms were used to achieve a noble and solemn appearance. 
The Grands Prix drawings also contain an extraordinary Chapelle Sepulchrale 
by la Barre 21 which demonstrates many of the characteristics of eclectic 
design of the period: Pantheon-domes, pyramids, Greek Doric porticoes, 
sphinxes, sarcophagi, and urns were drawn from the familiar architectural 
vocabulary of Egyptianising designs for death. 

Another influence on these young French architects was Antoine- 
Chrysostome Quatremere de Quincy (1755-1849), whose prize essay 
submitted to the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in 1785 is 
likely to have been known to Boullee and others, although it was not 
published until 1803. The Egyptians had grandiose ideas, Boullee tells us in 
his Essai: the architectural order of their temples gave an impression of 
greatness. Their pyramids were rightly admired as characteristic of 
monuments designed to withstand the ravages of time, and conjured up the 
melancholy image of arid mountains and immutability. Quatremere de 
Quincy analysed Egyptian architecture and compared it with that of 
Ancient Greece (a common preoccupation of the time). Elis work dwells 
on the massiveness and brooding grandeur of Egyptian architecture, and it 
grants that it contained much that was admirable. The views expressed in 
his De 1’ architecture Egyptienne coincide very closely with those of Boullee 
and other architects of the last quarter of the eighteenth century, so it would 
seem reasonable to suppose that Quatremere’s influence was felt in 
architectural circles long before publication, or that he imbibed influences 
and opinions current in the 1770s and 1780s. The illustrations by Gaitte in 
Quatremere de Quincy’s book show considerable detail (Plate 84). 


21 Illustrated in CURL (1994a), 105. The reference is BN, HA 75, fol. PI. 119). 
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Plate 84 Engraving (Planche 6) by 
Antoine-Joseph Gaitte (b. 1753) in 
Q UATREMERE DE QUINCY’s De 
L’ architecture Egyptienne showing 
(top) coved cornice with winged globe and 
ursei; (left) top of a battered pylon-like 
form with torus moulding and coved 
cornice; several types of coved cornices; and 
other details (GN/SM). 


James Playfair (1755-94) visited France in 1787, and whilst there took 
on board much of what was happening in the Continent: when he designed 
Cairness House, Aberdeenshire, for Charles Gordon in 1789-97, he 
incorporated primitivist unfluted stumpy Greek-Doric columns and an 
entablature set within a semicircular arch as a variety of Diocletian Window. 
He also designed an Egyptianising tomb-like billiard-room in 1793 for the 
same house, a drawing of which survives (Plate 85). This extraordinary and 
advanced primitivist room anticipates Thomas Hope’s house in Duchess 
Street, London, in its use of Egyptianising motifs, segmental ceiling, 
hieroglyphic friezes, and other elements. Playfair is known to have visited 
Rome in 1792-93, and the design may have developed from a sight of 
material there: it is probably the first true Egyptian Revival interior in 
Britain. Playfair also met Antonio Canova (1757-1822) in Italy, and his 
interest in Neo-Classicism, and especially in the French Neo-Classicism of 
the Peyre-Boullee-Ledoux schools, is brought out by the contents of his 
library revealed in the sale catalogue. 

Now the powerful French designs outlined above were a reaction to 
the delicate Rococo adopted by the previous generation: such 
architectural dreams need not necessarily have any chance of realisation, 
but it was certainly with these Egyptianising designs for buildings 
associated with death that French architects achieved the Sublime. The 
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Plate 85 Billiard-room in Cairness House, Aberdeenshire, by James Playfair, of 1793. An essay in 
the primitive Egyptianising style, with bogus hieroglyphs on the frieze, architraves, and chimney-piece. 
The ceiling is a segmental section, which was thought to be specifically Egyptian, and was supposed to 
be based on ‘Nero’s Baths at Baia’ (but, as was noted earlier, the Romans also associated segmental 
forms with Egypt). Note the semicircular funereal loculi in the segmental shapes at each end of the 
vault, the Canopic urns, and sphinxes. The room had pale-yellow masonry walls with painted granite 
architraves (Miss M.V. Gordon and The University of Aberdeen. Reproduced by permission 
of the University of Aberdeen, Special Libraries and Archives, AU MS. 1160/28/6/12). 

importance of Piranesi’s work in these developments cannot be 
overstressed, and it was his influence that drew young architects away from 
the delicacies of Rococo: the Venetian was obsessed by ash-chests, urns, 
vases, tombs, columbaria , 22 and powerful, massive structures, all of which 
he deliberately over-sized in his drawings. Piranesi’s exaggerated sense of 
scale and his powerful images started something of a cult among students 
at the French Academies. 


22 Soane, too, was obsessed by the architectural furniture of death. See JOHN SUMMERSON (1978): ‘Sir 
John Soane and the Furniture of Death’, in The Architectural Review, clxiii/973 (March), 147—55. 
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Pyramids, with their simple elemental geometry, were felt to indicate 
progressiveness in architecture. The Pyramid of Cestius in Rome was well- 
known, and publications from the end of the Middle Ages had indicated 
that pyramids fascinated Western commentators. By the eighteenth century 
architects not only began to exploit the iconographical suggestions of 
pyramids, but saw the expressive possibilities of these starkly pure forms. 
Boullee, Ledoux, Desprez, Ehrensvard, and others certainly did this, and 
both the Comte de Caylus and Quatremere de Quincy commented upon 
the ‘expressive power’ of simplicity, grandeur, solidity, massiveness, and 
uniformity found in Ancient Egyptian architecture. Hawksmoor and 
Vanbrugh used pyramids, and the form had funereal connections, so was 
ideally suited to monuments and even individual mausolea, alone, 
complete, and stark in the landscape. Mr John Harris has drawn attention 
to the pyramidal ‘sepulchral temple’ by Jardin (noted above) of 1748, 23 and 
the Carmontelle pyramid in the Parc Monceau has already been 
mentioned. 24 In 1777 John Carter (1748-1817) published a design for a 
pyramidal Egyptianising dairy in the Builder’s Magazine or Monthly 
Companion for Architects, 25 and, according to Emil Kaufmann, ‘found 
pleasure in putting sphinxes on top of the classic entablature of a temple’. 26 
In 1778 the young John Soane published a pyramidal design for a garden- 
temple with a simplified Doric distyle in antis portico and flanking sphinxes 
in his Designs in Architecture, a work he subsequently tried to suppress. Soane 
also exhibited a design for a ‘Mausoleum to the Memory of James King’ at 
the Royal Academy in 1777: it consists of a central domed building set on 
a heavily rusticated podium joined by diagonal wings to four pyramids. 27 

James Wyatt (1746-1813) designed a mausoleum for the 4th Earl of 
Darnley at Cobham Park, Kent, in 1783-84, which incorporates a Roman 
Doric Order, sarcophagi at the corners, an attic storey above the entablature 
with segmental openings, and a pyramid-roof: his designs were exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1783, and survive in Sir John Soane’s Museum in 
London. 28 Boullee’s gigantic ramped pyramid of c. 1785 has already been men- 
tioned (Plate 81). 29 Friedrich Gilly (1771-1800 - the gifted friend and 
teacher of Schinkel, who was one of the young architects to introduce French 
Neo-Classicism to Prussia) projected a pyramid with a Greek Doric porti- 
co on each face flanked by sphinxes, and with a band of bogus hieroglyphs 
around the pyramid itself: 30 this project is a logical extension of the sym- 


23 FRASER, HIBBARD, and LEWINE (Eds) (1967), fig. 30. 

24 SIREN (1950), 125. 

25 London (1774—78). 

26 KAUFMANN (1968), 50. But in this pleasure he was not alone. 

27 Also illustrated in SOANE (1778). 

28 COLVIN (1978 edition), 952, and CURL (2002c), 180. 

29 BN, HA, 55, No. 26. 

30 HORN-ONCKEN (1935). 
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Plate 86 Mausoleum at Blickling, 
Norfolk, designed by Joseph Bonomi 
Senior for the Earl and Countess of 
Buckinghamshire, 1794. Simple Neo- 
Classical doorcases are set into the pure 
form of the pyramid. Photograph of 1980 
(JSC). 



metrical planning of the Villa Capra at Vicenza by Andrea Palladio (1518- 
BO), also used by Vanbrugh at the Temple at Castle Howard (1725-28), and 
by Colen Campbell (1676-1729) at Mereworth Castle, Kent (c. 1722-25). 

The Palladian exercise in formal geometry was influential throughout 
Europe in the eighteenth century, and it is easy to see why its symmetry 
appealed to Neo-Classical architects experimenting with purity of form. 
Joseph Bonomi (1739-1808) built a pyramidal mausoleum with domed 
interior and recesses at Blickling, Norfolk, for John Hobart, 2nd Earl of 
Buckinghamshire (1723-93) in 1794 (Plate 86): the designs for this 
important pyramid were exhibited at the Royal Academy in that year, and 
survive at Blickling. 31 Pyramids appear with frequency in a funereal 
connection, and other examples include Peter Joseph Krahe’s (1758-1840) 
design for General Francois Severin Desgraviers Marceau’s (1769-96) 
monument at Koblenz of 1799, in which the pyramidal composition is 
surrounded by cypresses in the manner of the Boullee monuments. 32 Funereal 
in appearance, but not in purpose, is the ice-house at the Desert de Retz at 
Yvelines, near Paris, built between 1774 and 1784 by Francois de Monville 
and Francois Barbier, and based on the form of the Pyramid of Cestius. 33 

The obelisk, too, was much used. Mention has already been made of 
the impact of obelisks in Renaissance town-planning in Rome, and this 
established a fashion for the erection of obelisks as eye-catchers and 
monuments (examples by Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor have been mentioned 
above). There is an extraordinary obelisk set on a formally-conceived 
grotto-like base (reminiscent of Bernini’s design for the Piazza Navona 


31 COLVIN (1978 edition), 125. 

32 VOGEL (1928—9), 160—65. Marceau was killed after receiving a mortal wound at Altenkirchen when he 
and his forces were covering the French retreat over the Rhine: his body was burned and his calcined 
bone-fragments entombed in a pyramid, designed by J.-B. Kleber, where they lay until transferred to the 
Pantheon in 1889. 

33 Illustrated in HUMBERT (1989<z), 39. 
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Plate 87 Obelisk at Stillorgan, Co. 
Dublin , designed by Sir Edward Lovett 
Pearce. Set on a formally -conceived 
rockwork base, it is reminiscent of 
Bernini’s Fontana dei Fiumi (Colour 
Plate IV) in the Piazza Navona, 
Rome. Photograph of 1977 (JSC). 


fountain in Rome) at Stillorgan, Co. Dublin, designed by Sir Edward 
Lovett Pearce (1699-1733) 34 (Plate 87). Obelisks a-plenty survive in the 
South Park Street Cemetery in Calcutta, 35 some of which are, in fact, very 
steeply-pointed pyramids. 36 In Ancient Egypt obelisks were usually placed 
in pairs flanking the axis of processional ways in temple complexes, but their 
use in Europe (even in Antiquity) was rarely similar, for they were 
employed as eye-catchers in parkland, as monuments alone in cemeteries, 
as central foci of urban spaces, as crowning features of buildings or 
monuments, or as backgrounds to funerary monuments. Boullee and others 
used obelisks to embellish their buildings, and the form was widely used in 
Franco-Prussian architectural design. 

When Friedrich II (the ‘Great’) of Prussia died in 1786 the Berlin 
Akademie der Wissenschaften proposed that a monument should be erected in 
his memory. To this end Karl Ludwig Fernow designed a pyramid without 
decorations, but inscribed with the word FREDERICO: clearly the proto- 
type of the Cestius Pyramid is suggested. Heinrich Gentz (1766-1811) pro- 
posed a rotunda on a podium, with obelisks, which suggested he was 
acquainted with French designs, possibly from Peyre’s CEuvres. The design 
by Friedrich Gilly outshone them all, however, consisting of a Greek Doric 


34 The Author is indebted to Dr Maurice Craig for showing him this and discussing it. 

35 CURL (1993), 141-5. 

36 The Author is indebted to Mr Theon Wilkinson for telling him about these. 
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temple set on a high podium within an enclosure (a ‘sanctuary’) entered 
through a triumphal arch of stunning primitive stripped form. Several pairs 
of obelisks were to stand within the enclosure, and sarcophagi -lids were also 
to adorn the bleak, bare, chilly space. 37 So powerful was this image that it 
determined the young Karl Friedrich Schinkel to become an architect. 

The qualities of the Egyptian style appealed to Romantic Classicists, 
for massiveness and bareness could contribute to the required Sublime 
effects. Simple geometry, bare unadorned walls, and a cold severity could 
be combined with a megalomaniac scale to produce what was desired. Both 
Herder and Kant understood this, and Kant, in his Critique of Judgement, 
mentions the Gizeh pyramids as mathematically Sublime. Gentz was to seek 
Sublime effects in his proposals for a huge obelisk set on a rocky base as a 
monument to Martin Luther (1804). 

The student of funerary monuments will be familiar with the 
pyramidal composition and with the obelisk. Crowning obelisks on tombs 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have already been mentioned, 
and the large, widened, fat obelisk as a background to sculptural groups 
became commonly employed from the seventeenth century, largely as a 
result of the exemplars in composition provided by Bernini for the papal 
tombs in Rome. Markland 38 tells us that: 

descending to later days, we approach that favourite ornament, the 
pyramid, which, for a series of years, was the prevailing characteristic. This 
appears to have originated with Bernini, and, for this violation of taste and 
judgement, Flaxman 39 has bestowed upon him a well merited censure. The 
representation of a building, intended from its immense size, and its solid 
base, to last thousands of years, indicated by a little slab of marble, an inch 
thick, ‘to be the back ground of sculpture, belonging to none of the ancient 
classes, foisted into architecture, with which it has neither connection nor 
harmony ’, 40 does appear to be the very climax of absurdity, were it not 
heightened by making the pyramid rest upon four round balls, or, as we 
have already seen, upon four skulls. 

Markland, of course, was confusing his ‘pyramid’ with an obelisk, although 
the obelisk was always much less steeply battered, and the composition was 
basically pyramidal. 

An early use of the stepped pyramid as part of a tomb structure is 
found at the Contarini monument, II Santo, in Padua, of 1544-48, designed 
by Michele Sanmicheli (c. 1484 — 1559). After Bernini made the pyramidal 
form famous, examples became many. In England the white-marble tomb 
of the Earl of Exeter (1704) in the church of St Martin in Stamford, 


37 NEUMEYER (1938-9). See also RIETDORF (1940). 

38 MARKLAND (1843), 59 ff. 

39 John Flaxman (1755—1826), the foremost English sculptor of the Neo-Classical period. 

40 Quoted from Flaxman s address on the death of Banks. See FLAXMAN (1865) which contains Flaxman s 
address on the death of Thomas Banks (275—99). 
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Lincolnshire, by Peter Stephen Monnot (1657-1733) of Rome, is a fine 
example of a group of figures set against a fattish obelisk. This type of 
monument was much favoured by John Michael Rysbrack (1694-1770): 
good representatives of his work can be found in the church of St Michael, 
Great Witley, Worcestershire, 41 and in the church of St Mary Magdalen, 
Stapleford, Leicestershire (Plate 58). Similar compositions can be found in 
the tombs of ex-King Stanislaw I Leszczynski of Poland (1704-9 and again 
1733-5) and his consort Catherine Opalinska in the church of Bon 
Secours, Nancy, by Louis-Claude Vasse (1716-72) assisted by Felix 
Lecomte (1737-1817), and Nicolas-Sebastien Adam (1705-78) respectively, 
and in the monument ofjohn, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, of 1748-49, 
by Louis-Franfois Roubiliac (1705-62). 42 This pyramidal form of 
monument also appealed to designers likeJean-Baptiste Tuby, Rene Michel 
(known as Michelange) Slodtz (1705-64), and Jean-Baptiste Pigalle 
(1714-85). The last’s monument to the Marechal de Saxe (1696-1750 - 
illegitimate son of August the Strong, Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland) in the church of St Thomas, Strasbourg, includes a steeply-pitched 
pyramid, almost an obelisk, as the background. In fact the pyramid motif in 
funerary design varied from the obelisk to the Cestius Pyramid in shape, 
and from the Cestius model to the very flattened, wide-angled cemetery- 
entrances of Boullee. 43 Slodtz’s pyramidal monument in the church of St 
Maurice, Vienne, of 1740-47, is another example. 

One of the last British architects to make a pilgrimage to Rome, 
before the study of Egyptian antiquities was systematised after the 
Napoleonic Campaign in Egypt, was Charles Heathcote Tatham 
(1772-1842). He arrived in Rome in 1794, and stayed for two years during 
which he made many drawings of architectural details, including much 
Egyptianising material in the Vatican and elsewhere 44 (Plates 34 and 36). 
His travelling-companion was Joseph Michael Gandy (1771-1843), who 
returned from Italy to employ various Egyptianisms in his designs. In Rome 
he met Canova, Angelika Kauffmann (1741-1807), Sir William Hamilton 
(1730-1803), and the eccentric Earl-Bishop of Derry (1730-1803). 45 
However, Tatham’s chief oeuvre was in his provision of exemplars for Neo- 
Classical furniture and decor. His Etchings of Ancient Ornamental Architecture 
drawn from the Originals in Rome and other Parts of Italy during the years 1 794, 
1795, and 1797 was published in 1799-1800, and was indeed a major 


41 Illustrated in CURL (1993), 129. 

42 Ibid., 131. The last is in Westminster Abbey. 

43 Ibid., 193. BN, HA, 55, No. 28. 

44 Later published as Etchings, representing the best examples of Grecian and Roman Architectural Ornament 
(London: 1826). 

45 COLVIN (1978 edition), 808. 
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source-book of the Egyptian Revival and of Neo-Classicism as a whole, 
based on the discoveries made at the archaeological investigations of 
Pompeii, Tivoli, Herculaneum, and Rome itself: it went into further 
editions, and a German translation appeared in Weimar in 1805. The clear 
line-engravings derived from the style of illustration employed by Flaxman 
and by Johann Heinrich Wilhelm Tischbein (1751-1829) - the latter is of 
singular importance for his engravings of Classical antiquities, although he 
is largely known today for his famous portrait of Goethe (1786-87) - and 
influenced Thomas Hope, Charles Percier (1764-1838), and Pierre- 
Franfois-Leonard Fontaine (1762-1853). Tatham’s Etchings, representing the 
best examples of Grecian and Roman Architectural Ornament contains a tribute 
to the influence of Piranesi, but also notes that the Venetian ‘rejected with 
disdain the restraints of minute observation’, and that he ‘sacrificed 
accuracy’ to conceptions that were the ‘richer products of a more fertile and 
exuberant mind’. 

Tatham designed candelabra and other ornaments of fine quality that 
incorporated Egyptianisms, and through the leading cabinet-makers John 
Linnell (1729-96) and Thomas Tatham (both relations) he had a profound 
effect on the design of contemporary furniture. 46 The Drawings 
Collection of the RIBA contains two books of drawings by Tatham which 
include a beautiful sketch (Plate 88) of an Egyptian ‘Therm of a french 
Chimney-piece statuary marble with gilt or-moulu ornaments - at 
Carleton (sic) House, Pall Mall’. 47 Two Tatham sketches, dated Rome 
1796, show an ‘Egyptian Sepulchre’ and an ‘Egyptian Temple dedicated to 
the God Anubis’ that are copied from theatrical designs by Mauro 
Antonio Tesi (1730-66) (Plate 89). 48 Another drawing shows a Monument 
projete pour le centre de la place des Victoires, a Paris,* 9 and is obviously the 
design by Jean-Nicolas Sobre (a pupil of Ledoux, active 1785— c. 1805) of 
1795: it shows a large obelisk (adorned with Neo-Classical motifs) resting 
on the backs of elephants (Plate 90 - clearly a variant derived from the 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 50 and Bernini images [Plates 40 and 50]). 
Tatham also illustrated an ‘ideal’ pyramid-mausoleum (set on a massive 
rusticated base with tetrastyle Doric in antis entrances and heavy segmental 
sarcophagi-lids capping the battered corner-pavilions [themselves flanked 
by sphinxes]) (Plate 91). 51 The collection also contains original designs by 
Tatham, including a ‘Table executed for the Earl of Carlisle at Castle 


46 COLVIN (1978 edition), 808-10. 

47 The Author is indebted to Mr John Harris for showing him these drawings. 

48 TATHAM (1794-C.1808), 15. 

49 Ibid., 13, illustrated in CURL (1982), 104. 

50 See GODWIN (1999). 

51 TATHAM (1794-r.l808), page not numbered. Illustrated in CURL (1982), 105. 
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Plate 88 Drawing by Charles 
Heathcote Tatham of ‘Therm of a French 
Chimney-piece statuary marble with gilt 
or-moulu ornaments - at Carleton (sic) 
House, Pall Mall’, from his ‘A 
Collection of Manuscript Drawings from 
Various Antique and other models made 
in Rome in 1794, 95 and 96’ (RIBADC). 



Plate 89 Two drawings by Charles Heathcote Tatham from his ‘Collection of Manuscript Drawings 
from Various Antique and other Models’, showing an ‘ Egyptian Sepulchre’ and an ‘Egyptian Temple 
dedicated to the God Anubis’ based on theatrical designs by Mauro Antonio Tesi (RIBADC). 
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Plate 90 Drawing by C. H. Tatham of 
‘Monument projete pour le centre de la 
place des Victoires, a Paris’, from his 
‘ Collection of Manuscript Drawings’. 
The design is by J.-N. Sobre of 1795 
(RIBADC). 


/S-Si 




Plate 91 Pyramidal mausoleum drawn by C. H. Tatham and in his ‘Collection of Manuscript 
Drawings’. Note the sphinxes flanking the corner pavilions in which the sarcophagi rest. Note also the 
segmental tops to the pavilions. This may be an original design or it may be influenced by the work of 
the French Academy in Rome (RIBADC). 
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Plate 92 ‘Table executed for The Earl of Carlisle at Castle Howard’ , from C. H. Tatham’s 
‘ Collection of Manuscript Drawings’, dated 1800 (RIB ADC). 


Howard’ of 1800 52 (which has several Egyptianising features [Plate 92]) 
and an Egyptian temple proposed to be used as a greenhouse for Trentham 
Hall, Staffordshire, dated 1804 (Plate 111), 53 which was probably derived 
from Vivant Denon’s illustrations published in 1802. 54 This Egyptian 
temple is ingeniously adapted for use as a greenhouse, and is more self- 
consciously Egyptian than is the well-known mausoleum at Trentham 
Park which Tatham designed and built in 1807-08 in a more severe Neo- 
Classical style, yet Egyptianising pylons are suggested in the battered forms 
(Plate 171). 55 

Some of the last eighteenth-century manifestations of the steeply- 
pointed pyramid (almost an obelisk, but with continuous battered sides 
meeting at the apex rather than with a pyramidion on top) occur in the 
parish churchyard of Knockbreda in Co. Down, near Belfast. 56 Similar 
‘cheese-wedge’ pyramids recur at Downpatrick Anglican Cathedral, Co. 
Down, and in other late-Georgian Ulster churches, and can also be found 
in South Park Street Cemetery in Calcutta: the form may owe not a little 
to Freemasonic iconography. 57 


52 CURL (1982), 106. This was Frederick Howard (1748—1825), 5th Earl (from 1758) of Carlisle, who 
succeeded John Hobart, 2nd Earl of Buckinghamshire (see above) as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1780. 

53 TATHAM ( 1 794-c. 1 808) , 1 1 . 

54 DENON (1802). 

55 CURL (2002c), 183. 

56 Ibid., 169-76. 

57 CURL (20026). 
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There is an interesting painting of 1791 in the Musee Municipal in 
Brest by Jacob-Henri Sablet (1749-1803) entitled Double Portrait dans le 
Cimetiere des Protestants a Rome: it shows a new Neo-Classical monument, 
the Cestius Pyramid, and several Freemasonic allusions, including the 
acacia-branches covering the Pyramid (which had then, and has now, no 
covering vegetation) and lightning in the storm-tossed sky. The acacia 
signifies hope in the afterlife, and the storm refers to the trials of Initiation. 


Egyptianisms in Design before the Impact of 
Denon and the Description 

French Taste and scholarship were to stimulate the next and most concen- 
trated phase of the Egyptian Revival, but there were important Italian pub- 
lications before the French led the field, including Dell’ Architettura Egiziana 
(1786), by Count Jacopo Belgrado, and Monumens Egyptiens which, despite 
its language, was published in Rome in 1791. The significance of these two 
books has been largely overshadowed by the huge (and beautifully illustrat- 
ed) works of Denon and of the Commission des Sciences et Arts d’Egypte 58 
that followed in the next century, but their impact on design is obvious 
from their contents: Monumens Egyptiens is one of the most interesting 
source-books of the Revival before the monumental achievements of the 
French scholars who recorded Nilotic buildings during the Napoleonic 
campaigns were made available. Werner Oechslin has provided some inter- 
esting comments on these and on other influences on Neo-Classical archi- 
tecture. 59 Although Boullee, Ledoux, and the younger generation of French 
architects associated with primitive forms and with Egyptianising themes 
are often described as ‘Revolutionary’, the term is somewhat misleading, as 
many of the designers were servants of the Ancien Regime, and flourished 
in the reign of King Louis XVI (1774-92 [guillotined 1793]). 

Of these architects, perhaps one of the most interesting was Claude- 
Nicolas Ledoux (1735-1806), whose work is best-known through his own 
book, L’ Architecture consideree sons le rapport de I’art, des moeurs et de la 
legislation (1804). Ledoux was deeply interested in Freemasonic and mystical 
ideas: 60 William Beckford (1759-1844) met Ledoux in 1784, and even that 
eccentric was somewhat put out by an occultist meeting at the French 
architect’s house. 61 A drawing of an eye (in which Ledoux ’s theatre at 
Besancjon is reflected) can be found in Ledoux ’s book, and recalls the device 


58 See Select Bibliography of the present work. 

59 OECHSLIN (1971), 201-38. 

60 CURL (2002 b), 12, 94, 117, 120, 129, 142, and passim. 

61 BRAHAM (1980), 160. See also VIDLER (1976, 1987, 1990). 
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of the winged eye used by Alberti. Ledoux used blank walls, removed 
ornament (even functional mouldings), and simplified architectural form: 
he exploited the possibilities of Egyptian architecture, as in his celebrated 
gun-foundry, where the pyramid is used as the casing for the furnaces 
(Plate 112). After Ledoux had remodelled the chateau at Maupertuis for 
the Marquis de Montesquiou-Fezansac, Alexandre-Theodore Brongniart 
(1739-1813) designed the celebrated ‘ruined’ pyramid by the lake in the 
Elysee of the gardens, where the Marquis held Freemasonic meetings: this 
pyramid (representing Antiquity) was contrived with a recess on one side 
containing a primitive Doric portico with segmental pediment (an allusion 
to Ancient Greece, Ancient Egypt, and Isiac rites), and is unquestionably 
Freemasonic. 62 Brongniart was also to design a massive ideal pyramid as the 
centrepiece (Plate 167) for Pere-Lachaise Cemetery in Paris (c. 1 804), but 
this was not realised. 63 

A use of Ancient Egyptian or Egyptianising elements, therefore, was 
intended to indicate a ‘progressive’ approach in architectural design. Two 
terracotta statuettes, dated 1804, by Claude-Fran^ois-Michel Clodion 
(1738-1814), now in a private collection, 64 may be modelled from the large 
Egyptianising figures made for the mortuary chapel of the Comte d’Orsay 
in the church at d’Orsay (Chevreuse) in 1773 which was destroyed during 
the Revolution. One of the figures is quite clearly derived from one of the 
Piranesi designs in Diverse Maniere. A relief from the d’Orsay chapel was 
exhibited by Clodion in the Paris Salon of 1773 (item 250 in the Catalogue), 
and a drawing survives in the French National Archives. 65 

Josiah Wedgwood (1730-95) started to use Egyptianising motifs as 
early as 1770, and the Etruria factory in Staffordshire continued to do so 
until c. 1810, with later re-issues. Designs fall into three distinct phases: 
those produced during the Wedgwood and Bentley partnership and later 
(i.e. c. 1768— 80); those developed by Josiah Wedgwood II in the early part 
of the nineteenth century incorporating hieroglyphic designs; and the later 
re-issues and revivals. The Wedgwood/Bentley Egyptian Wares include 
sphinxes, Egyptian deities, a Cleopatra, Canopic jars, candle-sticks, and 
cameos made in black basalt or blue-and-white jasper- ware. Wedgwood 
himself felt black basalt was very effective as it was similar in appearance to 
the ‘Basaltes of the ^Egyptians’. 66 The second group consists mostly of wares 
decorated with bogus hieroglyphs and various Egyptianesque motifs in 
black ‘basalt’ on a rosso-antico ground. An odd feature of the Wedgwood 


62 CURL (20026), 132. See also BRAHAM (1980), 160, 216. 

63 Illustrated in CURL (2002c). 

64 The Author is indebted to Mr John Harris for these items. Illustrated in CURL (1982), 96. 

65 GALLET (1964). 

66 Wedgwood/Bentley Catalogue (1779). 
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Plate 93 ‘Canopic’ figure (probably 
French) of red , grey, and black marble, 
dating from the early nineteenth century. 
It is carved with ornament in relief A 
heart-shaped motif is suspended between 
two birds whose feet rest on an aedicule 
within which is the Apis-Bull. Below, the 
solar-disc with ursei is supported by a 
scarab-beetle backed by a ribbed crescent. 
On either side of the central ornament are 
Egyptianising figures (Photograph by 
JSC, 1981. Reproduced by permission 
of The Bowes Museum, Barnard Casde, 
Co Durham). 



productions is that the designs were not taken from works of those who had 
visited Egypt, but were culled from Montfaucon, Fischer von Erlach, and, 
apparently, Kircher. Wedgwood Canopic jars generally did not have 
removable lids, although later Canopic jars, including one of 1868 of blue 
‘jasper-dip’ with white reliefs, has a removable lid in the form of a head of 
Imsety. Another possible source for Wedgwood could have been Michel- 
Ange de la Chausse’s Museum Romanian, published in Rome in 1746. 67 
Wedgwood often mixed Graeco-Roman elements with his Egyptian motifs 
in a free Neo-Classical style. Other ‘Canopic’ figures carved in marble and 
other materials were produced as ornaments in several countries, notably 
France, and usually did not have lids (Plate 93). Wedgwood also began to 
manufacture a greater range of Egyptianising ornaments after the 
Napoleonic campaigns in Egypt itself. An ink-stand of 1805 of black basalt 
with red decorations in relief nevertheless has elements derived from 
Moutfaucon, and a teapot, cover, and stand set, also of 1805, made of 
unglazed red stoneware (known as rosso antico), and now in the Victoria & 
Albert Museum, has sitting sphinxes and other motifs derived from the 
Mensa Isiaca and from Montfaucon. 


67 CONNER (Eli.) (1983), 21-2. See also ALLEN (1962). 
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Thus, by the last quarter of the eighteenth century the Egyptian 
Revival embraced three distinct attitudes: the first was essentially playful, 
almost Rococoesque, where effects were sought not unlike in those cases 
where Romantic ruins, Chinoiserie, ‘Hindoo’, and Gothick themes were 
employed; the second was a more severe view of Romantic Classicism, 
where Picturesque effects were evident, but where the Egyptianisms were 
becoming more fully integrated with the eclectic language of Neo- 
Classicism; and the last phase was archaeological, where correctly observed, 
measured, and recorded detail formed the bases of design-work. This 
archaeological approach was further strengthened from 1802 when the 
works of Denon came out, followed a few years later by the Description de 
I’Egypte, which provided accurate source-books for Egyptian architecture in 
much the same way that Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens was a 
source-book for the Greek Revival. 

However, before then, there were many instances where Egyptianisms 
recurred in design. Johann Heinrich Muntz (1727-98) designed an 
‘Egyptian’ Room (actually Gothick with Egyptianising figures - an odd and 
unnerving mixture) for James Caulfeild, 1st Earl of Charlemont (1728-99), 
at Marino, near Dublin, in 1762. It will be recalled that Caulfeild visited 
Egypt in 1749 with Richard Dalton, the artist. In 1773 Robert Adam built 
the entrance-screen for Syon House, Middlesex, with sphinxes as terminal 
features of the flanking walls. Egyptianising motifs appeared in numbers in 
later eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century furniture, 68 notably in the 
work of Thomas Sheraton (1751-1806), as is apparent from his publications. 
Something of an archaeological approach to furniture-design appears in 
Sheraton’s The Cabinet Dictionary of 1803, although his designs do not 
demonstrate a convincing comprehension of the Egyptian style. In The 
Cabinet-Maker, Upholsterer, and General Artist’s Encyclopaedia of 1804-06, 
Sheraton illustrated Egyptianisms in sphinx-heads and feet used as capitals 
and bases on pilasters, motifs which were to be developed by Henry Holland 
(1745-1806), who employed C. H. Tatham as his draughtsman in c.1789. 

A delightful Egyptianising marble bust of ‘Mrs Freeman as Isis’ was 
carved in c.1789 by Anne Seymour Darner (1748-1828), and shows the sub- 
ject with a lotus-bud sprouting from her forehead, with a sistrum motif on the 
pedestal, and with a hair-style based on Hathor-heads (Plate 94). 69 George 
Dance Jr (1741-1825) designed an Egyptianesque chimney-piece for the 1 st 
Marquis of Lansdowne in 1788-91, and was later commissioned by Benjamin 
West (1738-1820) to design a monument to George Washington (1732-99) 
in 1800 to consist of a low central pavilion with flanking pyramids recalling 


68 READE (1953) and JOHNSON (1966). 

69 NOBLE (1908), 78—82. The bust is in the Victoria & Albert Museum. 
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Plate 94 Mrs Freeman as Isis’ by 
Anne Seymour Darner. Note the lotus- 
bud sprouting from Mrs Freeman’s 
forehead, and the sistrum on the base 
(V& A Neg. No. E708). 



the work of Ledoux. Dance had met Piranesi in Rome, and obviously was 
another architect influenced by the Venetian master. 70 

Overtly Egyptianesque, and doubtless also influenced by Piranesi was 
the Theatre Feydeau, with its entrance and foyer decorated in the Egyptian 
Taste, by Amant-Parfait Prieur of 1789. The use of Egyptianising elements 
for novelty became part of le style Louis Seize and derived from Piranesian 
prototypes. There was a salon in the Place Vendome decorated with 
Egyptianising motifs in 1786, but rather more important was the series of 
garden-pavilions and Egyptianesque ornaments in the park at Etupes, 
designed by Jean-Baptiste Kleber (1 753-1 800) 71 for the Prince de 
Montbeliard in 1787. In the garden at Etupes Kleber designed an Egyptian 
Island, perhaps suggested by the Isiac buildings at Phils, approached by a 
bridge. On this island were a swing, benches, ornaments, and a bath-house, 
all in the Egyptian manner: the swing, bridge, and ornaments were 
delightfully eclectic examples where motifs (culled from Montfaucon and 
Caylus) were used in the manner of Piranesi’s Diverse Maniere designs, but the 
bath-house was more correctly based on archaeological observation, and had 


70 COLVIN (1978 edition), 249-52; PEVSNER (1976), 21; STROUD (1971), 245. 

71 KRAFFT with DUBOIS (1809-10), 17 and 31-5. See also CARROTT (1978), plates 3 and 5, and 
HUMBERT (19894), 40. 
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a battered podium on which sat a temple structure, distyle in antis at both 
ends, with eight square piers down each of the longer sides. Symmetrical 
flights of steps at each end led up to the top of the podium, and those steps 
were supported on segmental arches. Now this building is reminiscent of the 
temple on the Island of Elephantine (Plate 5) that had not been adequately 
recorded in 1787, so Kleber must have developed his design from studies of 
a variety of sources, one probably being Norden, published in a French 
edition in 1755. Norden and Pococke were standard source-books at the 
time, and Quatremere de Quincy used plates from both in his De 
V Architecture Egyptienne. Kleber’s work at Etupes was greatly admired as being 
in the true Egyptian manner, with a richness of decoration arrayed in 
harmonious fashion. 72 As Major-General Kleber, Military Governor of 
Alexandria, this gifted architect was assassinated in Egypt during the 
aftermath of the Napoleonic campaign, and has many avenues, boulevards, 
and places named after him in France today: for example, a bronze statue of 
him, as an heroic General standing in front of a reclining sphinx, in the Place 
Kleber in Strasbourg, was sculpted (1838) by Philippe Grass (1801-76). 

P.-F.-L. Dubois designed an ice-house and a bridge for M. Davelouis 
at Soisy-sous-Etoile, described as a temple egyptien, and had a distyle in antis 
Egyptianising portico with two obelisks standing before it, an unusual 
instance where obelisks flank an axis in the Ec/if-Egyptian manner rather 
than stand on the axes themselves as foci (Plate 95). Both obelisks and the 
temple facade were decorated with bogus hieroglyphs, and there was a 
winged globe in the tympanum of the pediment. At that time, these 
buildings were praised for their ‘novel’ and ‘picturesque’ forms, 73 yet the 
designs were not really scholarly works of archaeological correctness: they 
were illustrated in Krafft’s Recueil d’ architecture civile (1812). 74 

John Nash (1752-1835) set a sphinx on the centre of the attic storey of 
Southgate Grove, Middlesex, in 1797, illustrated in George Richardsons New 
Vitruvius Britannicus (1802-08 and 1808-10), but Egyptianisms are rare in 
Nash’s work, although he used Egyptianesque detail in the chimney-pieces in 
the Gallery at Attingham Park, Shropshire (1807); and he appears to have been 
responsible for the Egyptianising library at Barnsley Park, Gloucestershire. 
Many of the designs of Jean-Jacques Lequeu (1757-1825), however, were 
Egyptianising in an overt way, for he used bogus hieroglyphs, canted and 
corbelled arches, and themes owing more to Piranesi than to archaeology 
(Plate 109): 75 his work was intimately connected with Freemasonry. 


72 KRAFFT with DUBOIS (1809-10, 33. 

73 REED, CHARLES (1836): ‘A few remarks on ancient foundations and modern concrete’, in The 
Architectural Magazine, iii, 80. See also DOWSON, J. (1836): ‘Essay on the metaphysics of architecture’, in 
The Architectural Magazine, iii, 245—9. 

74 CURL (1982), 112. See also KRAFFT (1812a). 

75 CURL (20026), 156-68. See also DUBOY (1986). 
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Plate 95 P.-F. -L. Dubois’ design for an ice-house at Soisy-sur-Etoile, with Egyptian obelisks and 
portico, from KRAFFT’s Recueil d’architecture (1812), 16 (GN/SM). 
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The Invasion 

On 19 May 1798, shortly after dawn, a huge French fleet sailed from 
Toulon with an army of 34,000 men as well as guns, ammunition, and 
animals: the flagship was the 120-gun L’ Orient, and on board was Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The invasion of Egypt was planned in the greatest secrecy, and 
the supposed aim was to liberate Egypt from Ottoman rule and thereby 
menace British India and threaten British notions of the balance of power. 
Furthermore, it was proposed that French engineers would cut a huge canal 
through the isthmus of Suez, and thus spread French influence to Asia and 
Africa. Almost immediately Napoleon was compared with Alexander and 
Octavian. 76 Those in the know about where the French expedition was 
heading had read Claude-Etienne Savary’s (1750-88) Letters Written from 
Egypt, and Napoleon himself had a copy of Constantin-Fran^ois 
Chasseboeufl Comte de Volney’s (1757-1820) Voyage en Egypte et en Syrie 
(1787), in which the monuments of Upper Egypt, largely buried in the 
sands, were mentioned as ready for discovery. 

By any standards the concept of the campaign was extraordinary, 
grandiose, and breathtaking in its audacity and scope: furthermore, a 
learned Commission on the Sciences and Arts consisting of 167 eminent 
intellectuals under the leadership of Baron Dominique Vivant Denon 
(1747-1825) was to accompany the army. Under Denon’s command were 
sixteen cartographers and surveyors who were to record the land and the 
fabric, and who were to herald the birth of modern Egyptology. 

Flaving taken Malta, the fleet sailed on, and troops were landed near 
Alexandria on 1 July: Alexandria fell on 3 July, and Kleber was appointed 
Military Governor. The army marched towards Cairo, and on 21 July was 
fought the Battle of the Pyramids, after which the French army entered 
Cairo on 24 July. Meanwhile, the French ships had anchored at Aboukir 
Bay, where they were caught by a British fleet under the command of 
Horatio Nelson: on 2 August 1798 it was all over, L’Orient had blown up 
(and with it the Treasure of the Knights of Malta), and the French army was 
cut off in Egypt. Lady Hamilton (c. 1765— 1815) said that if she were King 
of England she would make the Admiral ‘Duke Nelson, Marquis Nile, Earl 
Alexandria, Viscount Pyramid, Baron Crocodile, and Prince Victory’. 77 

Meanwhile, the savants had set up their printing-presses, an adminis- 
trative system, and the work of surveying and recording had begun. 


76 HEROLD (1962), Chapter I. The immense efforts to record Egyptian antiquities, facts about Egypt, 
Ancient Egyptian architecture and artefacts, etc., however, had very little to do with military strategy. The 
sub-plot was to find the secrets of the Ancients (especially those concerning power) and to elevate 
Napoleon as a modern Alexander, a modern Augustus. 

77 WARNER (1960), 145. See also CLAYTON (1982), 14-26, and CONNER {Ed.) (1983), 28-31. 
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Laboratories, a museum, and a library were formed, and the Institut 
d’Egypte was founded. Denon’s enthusiasm was unbounded, and in a remark- 
ably short time a vast amount of material had been gathered, accurate surveys 
had been made, and the foundations laid for the two great monuments of 
the campaign: Denon’s Voyage, and the gigantic Description. On 22 August 
1799 Denon, some of the savants, and Napoleon managed to run the British 
blockade and escaped in French frigates along the North African coast. 
Kleber was then Commander-in-Chief, but was assassinated on 14 June 
1800. In the Spring of 1801 a British expedition under Admiral George 
Keith Elphinstone, Viscount Keith (1746-1823), arrived at Alexandria, and 
an army under Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Abercromby (1734-1801) 
landed on 8 March, defeating the French on 21 March. Under the terms of 
the Treaty of Alexandria and its subsequent implementation the French 
savants kept all the notes, drawings, and surveys, but all antiquities passed to 
the British. Among the last was a piece of carved basalt found by an officer 
of engineers, P.-F.-X. Bouchard, at Fortjulien on the Rosetta mouth of the 
River Nile in 1799, but before the Stone was shipped to England the French 
scholars were permitted to copy the ancient inscriptions in hieroglyphs, in a 
cursive script that looked something like Arabic, and in Greek, that were cut 
on the stele. From the Greek, the Stone was dated (196 BC) from the reign 
of Ptolemy V Epiphanes (205-180 BC), and it seemed possible that the 
Greek text was a translation or version of the other two texts, so the Stone 
might provide the key to the understanding of hieroglyphs. In due course 
the Rosetta Stone was accompanied by Colonel (later General Sir) Tomkyns 
Hilgrove Turner (c.1766-1843) on the frigate Egyptienne, and on 11 March 
1802 placed in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries of London: later 
that year it was deposited in the British Museum with other Egyptian 
antiquities taken from the French. 

Several scholars quickly established that certain hieroglyphs were 
rather like letters of an alphabet, and Dr Thomas Young (1773-1829) seems 
to have been the first to realise that hieroglyphs included both phonetic and 
pictorial signs. 78 Young sent his conclusions to the French scholar Jean- 
Franfois Champollion (1790-1829) in 1814, and published his findings in 
a Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 1819. When Giovanni 
Belzoni (1778-1823) discovered an obelisk with base-block (both of which 
had inscriptions in hieroglyphs and Greek in 1815), and brought it to 
England for the antiquary William John Bankes (1786-1855) (it was the 
first Ancient Egyptian obelisk of any size to reach Britain), Champollion 
(who knew Coptic) realised Young was right, and began to enlarge Young’s 


78 YOUNG (1823). 
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list of correctly identified hieroglyphs. Also working on the copies of the 
texts on the Stone at the same time were Baron Antoine-Isaac Silvestre de 
Sacy (1758-1838) and Johan David Akerblad (1763-1819). On 14 
September 1822 Champollion concluded that hieroglyphs were partly 
ideographic and partly phonetic, and in 1828, in company with Nestor 
L’Hote (1804-42) 79 and an Italian team led by Ippolito Rosellini 
(1800-43), 80 Champollion visited Egypt collecting and copying texts. He 
also found he was able to read the hieroglyphs having devised an Alphabet 
of Hieroglyphs. A centuries-old mystery had been solved. 81 


79 L’HOTE (1836, 1840). 

80 ROSELLINI (1832-44 and 1925). 

81 CHAMPOLLION (1822, 1824a, 1824 b, 1824-6, 1833, 1835-45, 1841, 1909). 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Egyptian Revival after the 
Napoleonic Campaigns in Egypt 


Introduction; Denon; Thomas Hope and the Neo-Classical Use of Egyptianisms ; 
The Description and the Glorification of Napoleon; Freemasonry; Furniture 
Design, and Other Egyptianising Manifestations 


Soldats! du haut de ces Pyramides 
quarante siecles vous contemplent 
(Soldiers! from the top of these Pyramids 
forty centuries look upon you). 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE (1769-1821): 
Proclamation to His Army before the Battle of the Pyramids, 21 July 1798. 


But the iniquity of oblivion blindely scattereth her poppy, and deals with the memory of men 
without distinction to merit of perpetuity. Who can but pity the founder of the Pyramids? 
Herostratus lives that burnt the Temple of Diana, he is almost lost that built it; Time hath spared 
the Epitaph of Adrians horse, confounded that of himself. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE (1605-82): 
Hydriotaphia (1658), Ch. V. 
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Introduction 

Egypt was impressed on the popular imagination by various means follow- 
ing the Napoleonic Campaigns. First there were various medals struck in 
both France and England to celebrate aspects of success on both sides, 1 and 
there were great numbers of satirical prints produced in which crocodiles, 
pyramids, mummies, sphinxes, and other motifs appeared in various com- 
binations and permutations. There was an Egyptian operatic festival in 1800 
at Drury Lane, London, with Egyptianising sets and costumes, and other 
spectacular Egypt-inspired entertainments were mounted. William Capon 
(1757-1827) proposed a design for a gigantic pyramid to be erected on 
Shooter’s Hill as a National Monument, and George Smith (1783-1869) 
produced a design for a mausoleum in the Egyptian style to be erected in 
Alexandria in memory of Ralph Abercromby. 


Denon 

On his return to France, Denon was appointed Director-General of 
Museums, and he founded the Musee Napoleon, now the Louvre. In 1802 
he published his Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute Egypte pendant les campagnes 
du general Bonaparte which came out in Paris and in London. 2 The book 
was translated into English, and later into German. The French edition 
consisted of two elephant folio volumes (one of text and one of plates), and 
the English edition of two quarto volumes (with integrated plates). The 
book was an instantaneous success, and few publications have enjoyed such 
an extensive circulation so quickly. Not only did Denon write a readable 
and extremely interesting account of the expedition, but provided a series 
of reasonably accurate views of the great buildings of Egypt which brought 
Egyptian architecture to a much greater readership than Norden, Pococke, 
or Perry had ever reached. Some forty editions of Voyage were published 
(including an abridged version in New York), and the plates were magnif- 
icent examples of French engraving at its best. Here, at last, was a reliable 
source-book for Ancient Egyptian architecture (Plate 96). Several editions 
of Denon ’s book in English were available by the end of the first decade of 
the nineteenth century, most of them American. 3 The Voyage, published 
some years before the colossal Description de I’Egypte began to appear, can 
be said to be the first attempt to provide comprehensive and accurate 


1 See CLAYTON (1982) for illustrations of these. 

2 DENON (1802). See Select Bibliography. 

3 CARROTT (1978). A very useful account. 
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Plate 96 Portico of the ancient temple at Dendera from DENON’s Voyage (Planche 39). The 
superb engravings offered accurate exemplars of real Egyptian buildings, and the work became an 
important source-book for the Egyptian Revival. Note the Hathor-headed capitals and abaci treated as 
naos -shrines (GB/SM). 

descriptions of Ancient Egyptian architecture, and it had an extraordinary 
impact. With its publication the nineteenth-century Egyptian Revival 
began in earnest. It is clear that Napoleon’s Egyptian Campaign, and the 
exact archaeological surveys of buildings carried out as part of that 
Campaign, began the serious, scholarly side of the Revival, as well as focus- 
ing attention on Egypt in a scientific, rather than a speculative, manner. 
With the later unravelling of hieroglyphs began more than a Revival: 
Egyptomania had arrived. Denon’s Voyage and the painstaking work of the 
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Commission des Sciences et Arts d’Egypte became for the Egyptian Revival 
what Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens was to the Greek Revival. 


Thomas Hope and the Neo-Classical Use of 
Egyptianisms 

Meanwhile, under the Consulate, the architects Percier and Fontaine were 
busy redesigning the furnishings of the old royal palaces of France, 4 5 and 
incorporated Egyptianisms in their designs. They began to issue their 
Recueil de Decorations Interieures 5 in 1801, an influential work which came 
out in a later edition of 1812 with twice the number of illustrations: it 
contains plates showing several Egyptianising pieces. An Egyptianising 
secretaire has seated Isiac figures, hieroglyphs on the lion-headed herms, and 
other Egyptianising ornaments, whilst a clock has seated male figures (not 
unlike those in Diverse Maniere ), a pylon-like form crowned by a coved 
cornice (with winged globe), winged sphinxes, an Isiac crescent-moon, and 
lots of Piranesian stars (Plates 97 and 98). Percier and Fontaine also 
illustrated a Canopic Bonne Deesse with four breasts on Plate 14 of Recueil : 
they were prominent in the creation of the Empire style, in which Graeco- 
Roman themes merged with Egyptian elements in a magnificently rich 
brew. Their Recueil was to be a profound influence on Thomas Hope 
(1769-1831) 6 who began remodelling the interiors of his house in Duchess 
Street, London, in 1799, and completed them in 1804. It must be 
emphasised, nevertheless, that the overall style adopted by Hope at Duchess 
Street differs considerably from that favoured by French designers, and the 
late John Edwards Gloag (1896-1981) also noted that Hope’s work and 
English Regency styles can be seen as independent developments when 
compared with French work, although there are clear cross-currents and 
common influences. 7 There is, however, a connection with Percier that 
should be mentioned in addition: Percier knew Flaxman in Rome during 
the 1790s, and Flaxman was also friendly with Hope. Letters in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge demonstrate that Flaxman ’s friendship 
with one of Napoleon’s chief architects was long-lasting. 8 

Hope took Piranesi’s ideas and merged them with archaeologically- 
based designs for furniture. In his Household Furniture and Interior Decoration 9 


4 WATKIN (1968), 209. 

5 See Select Bibliography. 

6 WATKIN (1968), 209-10. 

7 Personal discussions between Mr Gloag and the present writer. See also WATKIN (1968), 292. 

8 WATKIN (1968), 210 and 292. 

9 London, 1807. 
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Plate 97 Plate 28 from C. PERCIER and P-F.-E. 
FONTAINE’s Recueil de Decorations Interieures 
(1801), showing an Egyptianising secretaire and 
bookcase of c. 1800 (GN/SM). 


Plate 98 Plate 8 from PERCIER and FONTAINE’s 
Recueil de Decorations Interieures, showing an 
Egyptianising clock designed by them. Seated figures on 
each side come straight from Piranesi’s designs for 
fireplaces in Diverse Maniere. Note the pylon-like 
form, winged globe with mxi, and Isiac crescent-moon 
at the top (GN/SM). 


Hope states that his sources for Egyptianising objects were from his own 
collection, and from those in the Vatican, in the Capitoline Museum, and 
in the Egyptian Institute at Bologna. For his writings on the Egyptian Taste 
Hope used Norden, Piranesi, and Denon, yet he had himself visited Egypt 
and had made extensive drawings while there in the 1790s. Hope’s 
‘Egyptian Room’ in Duchess Street, the most spectacular example of the 
Egyptian style of the time, would probably have been much the same if 
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Napoleon and Denon had never crossed the Mediterranean, 10 but 
nevertheless his illustration is of considerable interest 11 (Plate 99): materials 
used in the ornaments were granite, porphyry, basalt, and serpentine; 
between the double doors was a table carrying two Canopic vases on 
battered bases; and two Antinous statuettes stood on a table opposite the 
black-marble chimney-piece. Hope was critical of imitations using inferior 
materials, 12 and sought to suggest permanence. On the chimney-piece were 
couchant lions on battered bases flanking an Egyptianising statuette. 
Furniture was of some splendour: chairs were adorned with a Hathor-cow 
on a panel at the back, and two seated Piranesian Egyptianising figures 
supported the arm- rests (Plate 100), whilst Canopic figures surmounted 
the back-rails. The couch had panels with representations of Anubis and 
Horus, and the feet had panels with scarabs: a scorpion-motif appeared on 
the sides beneath the lions that graced the terminal-blocks (Plate 101). 
Black and gilt are dominant finishes. Indeed, the black rail decorated with 
gilt rosettes and the brackets beneath tend to suggest Greek forms, and 
recall Piranesi’s eclecticism in Diverse Maniere. Chairs, couch, Isis-clock 
(Plate 108), torcheres, and other items can be seen today at Buscot Park, 
near Faringdon, in the grounds of which are other Egyptianisms, including 
two Coade-Stone Antinous figures (Colour Plate X) 13 and several 
sphinxes. The room at Duchess Street also contained a mummy and a 
cinerary urn: owning a mummy was certainly fashionable, and Thomas 
Rowlandson (1756-1827), in his drawing of ‘The Antiquary’, ridiculed the 
curiosity aroused by the mummy in the collection of the Duke of 
Richmond - the drawing shows a hideously ugly ‘Antiquary’ quizzing a 
smiling mummy at the feet of which is a bemused sphinx. 

The Lararium of Hope’s house had a segmental ceiling, whilst the 
chimney-piece was derived from temple-pylons, had a coved cornice, and 
had a stepped upper section for the display of statuettes taken from the 
stepped forms employed in Diverse Maniere. This chimney-piece was set 
against a mirror (Plate 102), and the rich colouring must have made it 
extremely effective, even startling. Hope also illustrated several items of an 
Egyptianising nature in his book (Plates 103-107). 

Hope described the Egyptianising clock in his otherwise Classical 
‘Flaxman Room’ (Plate 103) as ‘carried by a patinated bronze figure of Isis, 
or the moon, adorned with her crescent’, but surviving versions of the 
clock (at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, at Buscot Park, Faringdon, and in 
private collections) do not have any sign of the cow’s horns and moon-disc 

10 CONNER (Erf.) (1983), 38. 

11 WESTMACOTT (1824), 214. 

12 WATKIN (1968), 115-16. 

13 The larger Antinous figure in Plate 99 may be one of the Coade Stone figures now at Buscot Park: if not, 
it is probably from the same batch manufactured at the time in the Lambeth works. 
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Plate 99 Thomas Hope’s ‘Egyptian Room’, or ‘Little Canopus’, of 1799—1804, in his house in 
Duchess Street, London, from HOPE (1807), plate VIII. Note that the Neo-Classical chairs (part 
Greek, part Egyptian) have seated Piranesian Egyptianising figures supporting the arm-rests, and that 
there are Canopic figures (copied from an example in the Vatican) surmounting the back-rails. These 
arm-chairs mix elements of the klismos (in the shapes of the backs and legs) with Grceco-Roman 
Throne-Chairs illustrated by CAYEUS (1752—67 — iv, 286, plate EXXXIII), DURAND 
(Recueil [1802-05]), and REAEE ACCADEMIA ERCOEANESE DI ARCHEOEOGIA: 
Le Antichita di Ercolano esposte (Naples: 1757-92). The crouching Egyptianising figures Hope 
claimed to have copied from an ‘Egyptian idol in the Vatican ’ (probably a combination of the 
naophorus and baboon statues). Other Egyptianisms on the chairs were the winged globes on the front 
rail (copied from a mummy-case in Bologna) and various ornaments copied from Thebes and Dendera. 
The segmental form of the ceiling should be noted (copied from mummy-cases, with a hint, in the detail, 
of Antique drapery, which also occurs in schemes of Roman decoration), as should the statue of Antinoiis 
(probably of Coade Stone [see Colour Plate X/J on the left. Between the doors, against the back 
wall, are two Canopic vases on battered bases, and in front of them is a mummy in a glass case. In the 
foreground (centre), is a couch with Egyptianising lions based on Antique exemplars on the pedestals, 
and with figures of Anubis, Horns, and scorpions. On the right, against the wall, are two more 
Antinoiis figures, and above them are wall-lights of carved, ebonised, gilded woods, in the form of a 
door-bolt. All the decorations were painted, and the frieze was derived from papyrus scrolls. Prevailing 
colours of walls, ceiling, and furniture were pale yellow and blue-green, with masses of black and gold. 
Paintings on the walls were set in plain frames embellished with Piranesian stars, which were associated 
with Egyptianising tendencies (JSC). 
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Plate 100 Armchair shown in Plate 
99. Note the seated figures, the Canopic 
figures with lotus head-dresses, and out- 
stretched wings (The National Trust, 
Buscot Park, A. C. Cooper). 


Plate 101 Egyptianising couch shown in Plate 99. Note the reclining lions based on Antique 
models, Egyptianising deities, and scarab-beetles (The National Trust, Buscot Park, A. C. 
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Plate 102 ‘ The closet or boudoir fitted up for the reception of a few Egyptian , Hindoo, and Chinese 
idols and curiosities. The sides of this Lararium are formed of pillars, and the top of laths, of bamboo. 
Over these hangs a cotton drapery, in the form of a tent. One end of the tabernacle is open, and displays 
a mantle-piece in the shape of an Egyptian portico, which, by being placed against a background of 
looking-glass, appears entirely insulated. On the steps of this portico are placed idols, and in its surface 
are inserted bas-reliefs’. The fireplace is flanked by two thin pylons, whilst the seated figures on the fire- 
guard are derived from Piranesian themes. Note the loculus in the centre. The said steps (themselves 
clearly derived from Piranesi) support statues of Artemis of Ephesus, and, at the top, is the equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius. Colours were strong, featuring yellow drapes, and red and black for the 
Egyptian fireplace, with gilded figures. Note again the segmental ceiling form (1799-1804). Plate X 
from HOPE (1807) (JSC). 
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Plate 103 Tables from Hope’s Lararium (1 and 2), with (3) a ( table dedicated to Aurora’ on which 
is the ‘ Isis clock’, supposedly designed by Hope, which incorporates a statue of Isis adorned with cows’ 
horns and lunar disc. Plate XIII from HOPE (1807) (JSC). 
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Plate 104 Black marble chimney-piece from the Aurora room (1), with (2) a table in the Egyptian 
room, with lion and cup of basalt. On either side of the cup are Egyptian naos shrines, with ‘ idols’ , 
supporting ‘Campuses’. Both the lion and ‘Campuses’ are based on Antique originals. Plate XVI 
from HOPE (1807) (JSC). 
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Plate 105 Front and end of a glazed case containing a mummy (l and 2). The case stands on a 
battered base under which is an alabaster urn. Illustrations 3 and 4 show the front and end of the couch 
in the Egyptian style shown in Plates 99 and 101. 5 shows a bronze tripod. Plate XVII from 
HOPE (1807) (JSC). 
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Plate 106 ‘Mantle-piece of black marble, copied from the facade of a sepulchral chamber’ shown in 
plate XLVI from HOPE (1807). Hope claimed that the ornaments on the shelf and fender were copied 
from Egyptian items in the Capitol in Rome, the Vatican, and DENON (1802). The chair (see 
Plates 99 and 100) has arm-supports in the form of ‘crouching priests’, and the ‘winged Isis’ placed 
on the rail at the front of the chair was supposed to be ‘borrowed from an Egyptian mummy-case in 
Bologna ’. ‘ The Canopuses on the back rail ’ were copied from the one in the Capitol, and ‘other 
ornaments’ were ‘taken from Thebes, Tentyris, &c.’ (JSC). 

head-dress illustrated by Hope. The base and frames for the panels are of 
rosso antico marble, and the clock-face, inset panels of bogus hieroglyphs, 
and bulls’ heads are of gilt-bronze (Plate 108). Now this clock has been 
attributed to designs by Hope, but there are problems here, because Hope 
deplored the ‘Rococo’ use of pseudo-hieroglyphs, and favoured a more 
scholarly use of coherent iconographic programmes: the bulls’-heads and 
battered elements on which they rest are straight from Piranesi’s Diverse 
Maniere, and the fake hieroglyphs make the attribution to Hope 
questionable. Hope’s Household Furniture has fine illustrations showing a 
wide range of Egyptianising motifs, and his main sources have been noted 
above. He was familiar with the Egyptianising material from the Villa 
Adriana, and he knew Denon’s work, taking certain themes from Denon’s 
account of Thebes and Dendera (which Denon called Tentyris ). 14 As has 
been indicated, Playfair’s Egyptian Room at Cairness House (Plate 85) 
looked forward to Hope’s Duchess Street rooms, but Percier and Fontaine 
undoubtedly had some influence on Hope, whose interiors in the Egyptian 


14 HOPE (1807). 
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Plate 107 Various items of Grceco-Egyptian-inspired furniture from HOPE (1807), plate XIX. The 
bottom pictures (6 and 1) show the elevations of a Coade Stone seat or throne adorned with sphinxes 
and lotus-flowers (JSC). 
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Plate 108 Egyptianising ‘Isis’ clock of 
c. 1805, supposedly designed by Thomas 
Hope for his house in Duchess Street. 
The original scheme was for the goddess to 
have cows’ horns and a moon-disc on her 
head, but there is no sign of such horns or 
their fixing on this specimen: the horns 
and disc are clearly shown on ‘ the table 
dedicated to Aurora’ , plate XIII of 
HOPE (1807) (Plate 103). The 
hieroglyphs are bogus, the bulls’ heads are 
ill-defined versions of one of 
PIRANESI’s fireplace designs in 
Diverse Maniere (see Plate 1 \), and 
the colours are dark red, gold, and bronze. 
Several versions of this clock were made, 
some in France and others in England 
(RPAGMB). 



Taste were far more refined than Piranesi’s efforts at the Caffe degl’Inglesi in 
Rome. Hope’s displays of vases, urns, and statuary in a series of tomb-like 
interiors emphasise his narrative approach to the settings of art and artefacts. 

Sir John Soane was to achieve certain resemblances to Duchess Street 
in his house at Lincoln’s Inn Fields: his use of mirrors, segmental sections 
for ceilings, and other devices recall Hope’s designs, although there are few 
overt Egyptianisms in Soane’s own work. Soane was to acquire one of the 
great prizes of real Ancient Egyptian art, however - the sarcophagus of Seti 
I, which Belzoni discovered in 1817. Henry Salt (1780-1827) had visited 
Egypt in 1806 with Arthur, 10th Viscount Valentia (1785-1863), and 
published his Twenty-Four Views of Egypt in 1809: he later became British 
Consul-General in 1815, and between 1816 and 1827 financed several 
expeditions, including those of Belzoni, and formed collections of 
antiquities, many of which were sold to the British Museum. However, the 
Trustees refused to buy Seti’s sarcophagus, and Soane bought the 
sarcophagus for his collection of antiquities in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. As the 
material of which the sarcophagus is made is translucent (it is a form of 
alabaster), Soane sometimes placed lamps within the sarcophagus to give 
extraordinary and Sublime lighting effects when entertaining guests. 
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Thomas Hope’s Egyptianisms were robust yet refined, scholarly yet 
imaginative, bold yet delicate: they represent a high point in Neo-Classical 
design, and were beautifully realised. Hope emphasised the need for good 
craftsmanship to encourage the manufacture of objects that would last, and 
indeed was particularly keen to promote the use of long-lasting materials, 
for Egyptian architecture was associated with permanence. Certainly the 
flavour of Hope’s creations differed from that of the designs of his French 
contemporaries, among whom Lequeu 15 was probably the oddest (Plate 
109 ). Wyatt Angelicus Van Sandau Papworth (1822-94), founder of the 
Architectural Publication Society, and the Editor of its Dictionary of 
Architecture, states that the extraordinary influence of Percier and Fontaine 
in France ‘was paralleled’ in England by that of Charles Heathcote Tatham 
to whom, ‘perhaps more than to any other person, may be attributed the 
use of the “Anglo-Greek style”. 16 

The Egyptian Revival in England sprang from an archaeological inter- 
est and from the popularity of Egyptian motifs after Nelson’s spectacular 
victory at Aboukir Bay. Yet, as has been indicated above, the vogue for 
things Egyptian went back much further, and many Egyptian features were 
familiar in the vocabulary of Classical Taste. The opening of the Gallery 
(which included Egyptian antiquities) in the Capitoline Museum in Rome 
in 1748 stimulated further interest, and Tatham s drawings which he sent to 
Henry Holland from Rome quite clearly influenced design in England. At 
Southill House, Bedfordshire, which Holland remodelled in 1799-1800, 
Egyptianising elements, including lotus-pedestals and a chimney-piece, 
were incorporated. 17 The English edition of Denon’s Voyage stimulated fur- 
ther interest, Sheraton’s publications attempted to include some of the new 
trends, and Chippendale the Younger (1749-1822) made two writing- 
tables for Stourhead in 1804 that featured Egyptianising heads. 18 A more 
scholarly use of Egyptianising features in English furniture was encouraged 
by Thomas Hope: with his designs, ‘Canopic’ vases, winged globes, 
Egyptianising figures, monopodia, leopards’ heads and paws, lotus-plants, 
couchant lions, Egyptian deities, hieroglyphs, rosettes, palms, and, of course, 
Antmoiis and Isis, became established and clarified. Hope’s Egyptianising 
furniture indicates the tendency towards simplicity of form, robustness of 
construction, and the ‘emphasis on unbroken surfaces marked by straight 
lines, which distinguishes the best Regency furniture’. 19 Indeed the impor- 
tance of the Egyptian Taste in furniture design cannot be exaggerated. 
Rudolf Ackermann (1764-1834) published his Repository in monthly 


15 See DUBOY (1986). 

16 PAPWORTH (Ed.) (1853-92), iii, E-G. 

17 RICHARDSON ET AL. (1951) and STROUD (1966). 

18 JOY (1977), 88. See also HUSSEY (1955-6), ii, 238. 

19 JOY (1977), 90. 
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Plate 109 (Top) Porch or vestibule which leads to the underground chambers and Pluto’s dwelling, 
facing the right-hand side wall of the Temple of Wisdom, and (bottom) main entrance of the Temple 
of Wisdom. Both these drawings by fean-facques Lequeu of c. 1800 show pronounced Egyptianesque 
leanings. The canted section of the vestibule, which was a favourite ‘ Egyptian ’ motif adopted by 
designers of the time, follows Piranesi rather than true Egyptian prototypes. The Temple tympanum 
celebrates the statement that happiness, welfare, or prosperity lie in the angle, quoin, or corner where the 
wise are assembled: it is therefore unquestionably Freemasonic (BN, HA, from LEQUEU’s 
Architecture Civile, plate 67, figs. 164 and 165). 
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instalments from 1809, most numbers of which include plates showing 
furniture and interior decorations, some of which are in the French Empire 
style, based on Percier and Fontaine’s Recueil - one plate shows a secretaire- 
bookcase, described as being ‘after the style so exquisitely perfected by M. 
Persee (sic), the French Architect to Bonaparte’. 20 Tatham’s publications 
inspired many pieces of furniture as well as the details, including monopo- 
dia, lions’ masks, leopards’ heads, and terminal figures, that became features 
of the Neo-Classical style, and which included many items based on 
Egyptian and Egyptianising antiquities. Nevertheless, Greek and Egyptian 
motifs were merging, and what was Greek and what was Egyptian could 
still cause confusion. Denon had praised the ‘order’ and ‘simplicity’ in 
Egyptian architecture, and, like Herder and Kant, understood its Sublime 
possibilities: Soane and his contemporaries noted how Egyptian elements 
could be used to induce Sublime effects. Yet Charles Kelsall (1782-1857) 
could mention a ‘specimen from Egyptian Tombs’ in his design for the 
College of Mathematics: the ‘Egyptian’ elements were capital-less Greek 
Doric columns and heavily battered openings, demonstrating that the 
search by Neo-Classicists for a ‘primitive’ style led them to Egyptian and 
sturdy Greek Doric architecture, frequently confusing and merging them. 21 

However, in the first decade of the nineteenth century the dominant 
influence in ‘Egyptian’ design was still Piranesi. George Dance Jr. 
(1741-1825) designed some Egyptianising features at Lansdowne House in 
London (1788-91) and Stratton Park, Hampshire (1803-06), 22 and his 
brother Nathaniel appears to have designed Egyptianising terms for 
Lansdowne House in 1794. 23 Egyptianising chimney-pieces occur in 
numbers in England, but most of these designs are really attempts to give 
variety: the conscious iconography of Hope is absent. The military and 
naval campaigns in Egypt, however, created a popular fashion for 
Egyptianising decoration. Robert Southey (1774-1843) commented that, 
as the soldiers came home with their broken limbs and ophthalmia, 
everything had to be Egyptian, for ‘the ladies wear crocodile ornaments, 
and you sit upon a sphinx in a room hung round with mummies, and the 
long black lean-armed long-nosed hieroglyphical men ... are enough to 
make the children afraid to go to bed. The very shopboards must be 
metamorphosed into the mode, and painted in Egyptian letters, which, as 
the Egyptians had no letters, you will doubtless conceive must be curious’. 24 
Soane was to denounce ‘Egyptian mania’ and the decoration of furniture 


20 April 1822. See also Hie Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing Book of 1802. 

21 WATKIN, DAVID (1966): ‘Charles Kelsall: the Quintessence of Neo-Classicism’, in The Architectural 
Review, cxl/834 (August), 109—12, and the same authors Thomas Hope (1968). 

22 SUMMERSON (1952). 

23 CARROTT (1978), 32. 

24 SOUTHEY (1807): Letters from England, LXXI. 
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Plate 110 Robert Smirke saw the Palazzo Borghese on his visit to Rome in 1802, and would not 
have missed the celebrated Sala Egizia there by Tommaso Conca (1734—1822) of c.1788. This, plus 
the Piranesi interiors of the Caffe degl’Inglesi in the Piazza di Spagna in Rome, must have 
influenced his first design for an interior in the Egyptian Style of c.1802. The two telamones are 
clearly based on those from the Villa Adriana, and now in the Vatican (Plate 28). The lighter colour 
was to be a pinkish-yellow, and the darker a rich blue-grey. However, some authorities have suggested 
it might have been a drawing of an existing artefact (RIBADC CC 12/72, No. 2). 

with Egyptianising motifs. 25 An Egyptian Hall was created under the north 
portico at Stowe in 1805, with a segmental- vaulted ceiling and decorations 
based on Denon’s records of the temples of Dendera at Thebes: in the same 
year an Egyptianising bedroom was also created at Stowe. 26 Denon also 
seems to have provided the inspiration for the dining-room at Goodwood, 
which had chairs decorated with crocodiles. 

Between 1801 and 1805 Robert Smirke (1780-1867) and his brother 
Richard visited Italy and Greece, and while in Italy produced a drawing in 
pencil and water-colour of a delightful room in the Egyptian Taste quoting 
the Antinous -telamones (Plate 110). Then in 1802 and 1803 came the 
important publications of Denon’s Voyage which were to provide rich 
pickings for designers (Plate 96) . An immediate and recognisable derivative 
from Denon is C. H. Tatham’s Greenhouse for Trentham Hall, 
Staffordshire, which seems to date from 1804, though not realised until 
1807-08 (Plate 111). Ledoux’s Forge a Canons, complete with its pyramids, 
was published in his L’ architecture consideree, also in 1804, but the design is 
probably of late-eighteenth-century date (Plate 112). Thomas Hopper 
(1776-1856) produced the Egyptian Hall at Craven Cottage, Fulham, in 
c.1805, again influenced by Denon: it was pictured in a pencil drawing by 
Frederick William Fairholt (1814-66) in an extra-illustrated copy of 


25 SOANE (1929), 21. 

26 CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 52-3. 
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Plate 111 ‘A Design for an Egyptian Temple proposed to be used as a Greenhouse > for Trentham 
Hall, Staffordshire, from a Collection of Manuscript Drawings by Charles Heathcote Tatham of 1804, 
probably based on Denon (RIBADC). 


Plate 112 The Forge a Canons (planche 125) from C.-N. LEDOUX’s L’ architecture 
consideree, showing the use of pyramidal forms as corner-pavilions (in this case used as 
(GN/SM). 


mrnaces. 
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Plate 113 The 1 Egyptian Hall’ of c. 1805 by Thomas Hopper for Walsh Porter at Craven Cottage, 
Fulham, supposedly copied from plates in Denon’s Voyage, with rich painted decorations in the 
Egyptian Taste, Hathor-headed columns covered with hieroglyphs, and with palm-trees in each corner. 
Doors were of iron, with plate-glass panes. This exotic chamber was composed of walls derived from the 
outside, rather than the inside, of an Egyptian building, so it was more like a courtyard than a room, 
with its columns, palm-trees, a camel, and the attempts to re-create the effect of roughly cut masonry. A 
lion-skin hearth-rug, a tiger-skin for the sofa, and twisted serpents which supported the tables completed 
the Oriental effect, while a mummy and a sphinx were added for good measure. Repton admired certain 
aspects of the room, but Porter’s scheme attracted a certain amount of ridicule (GLCL) . 

Thomas Crofton Croker’s (1798-1854) A Walk from London to Fulham 
(1856) in Guildhall Library, City of London (Plate 113). 27 In 1806 Janies 
Randall (c. 1778— 1820) published a design for a country mansion in the 
Egyptian style in his Architectural Designs: 2 * it was to have battered corner- 
piers, Hathor-headed, palm- and bud-capitals, and hieroglyphic decorations, 
all supposedly derived from Denon. In 1805, Joseph Michael Gandy (who, 
as has been recalled above, visited Italy with Tatham, and became a 
draughtsman in Soane’s office in 1797), published The Rural Architect which 
included designs for ‘Lodges after the model of the Egyptian entrances to 
their temples’: one pair was set as inhabitable pyramids, and the other as 
pylon-towers, though in miniature, with obelisks (Plates 114 and 115). In 
his Designs for Cottages, which he dedicated to Thomas Hope, Gandy shows 
a design (plate XXXIX) that incorporates a circular pavilion with a long 
and short obelisk as gate-posts. 


27 Mr Ralph Hyde kindly drew attention to this item. 

28 RANDALL (1806), plate XXIV. 
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Plate 114 A design for an *. Entrance Gate and Double Lodge’ from GANDY (1805 b), plate 
XXXIX, showing pyramidal gate-lodges (RIBA). 



Plate 115 A design for a Double Lodge’ from GANDY (1805b), plate XLII, showing the pylon- 
shaped lodges and miniature obelisks as gate-posts (RIBA). 
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Plate 116 Metal door-knocker in the 
form of an Egyptianising male head with 
nemes head-dress, with suspended 
knocker. Such objects were made in 
countless numbers, in both brass and cast- 
iron. This example was photographed in 
Rathmullan, Co. Donegal, in 1978 
(JSC). 



It is clear that Egyptianisms entered into design in a major way from 
the first years of the nineteenth century, and found their ways into 
furniture-design, countless artefacts, architecture, interior-design, stage- 
design, and much else. Even door-knockers became overtly Egyptian, and 
great ingenuity was displayed, bringing Nilotic allusions to everyday life 
(Plate 116). The influence of Egyptian and Egyptianising design on the 
West was enormous, and cannot be over-estimated. 


The Description and the Glorification of Napoleon 

J.-A. Renard (1744-1807) built a garden-room for the Prince de 
Benevant at Valanqay in 1805: it was in the form of a small Egyptian 
temple, square in plan, that did not derive from Denon at all. Then, in 
1806-09, Franfois-Jean Bralle (1750-C.1832), and Pierre-Nicolas 
Beauvallet (1750-1818) built the Fellah or Fountain of the Incurables 
against the outside wall of the Hospice des Incurables (now Hopital 
Laennec) in the rue de Sevres. It consists of a sealed Egyptian gate 
forming a recess in which is a male Egyptian figure based on the Antinoiis 
from the Villa Adriana which Napoleon removed from the Capitoline 
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Museum in 1798, and which was exhibited in a prominent position in the 
Louvre for the opening of the museum on 8 Brumaire Year IX. It was 
returned to Rome by the Allies in 1815. The sealed gateway is derived 
from Denon and other sources, but the winged globe is replaced by the 
imperial eagle with outstretched wings (Plate 117). Bralle substituted 
pitchers for the two cylinders held in Antinoiis’s tightly-clenched fists, but 
the nemes head-dress is wholly inappropriate for a fellah, or water-carrying 
servant. This fountain was one of several erected in Paris by order of 
Napoleon. By a decree of 2 May 1806, fifteen handsome new fountains 
were ordered, six of which were in an Egyptianising style (Fellah, Apport- 
Paris [Place du Chatelet], Paix et Arts, Palais des Beaux- Arts, Chateau 
d’Eau, and Boulevard Montmartre). 29 

Bralle was also responsible for the Fontaine de la Victoire in the Place 
du Chatelet, Paris: these fountains doubled as memorials to the Egyptian 
Campaign and as glorifications of Napoleon (Plate 132). Nicolas Bataille 
added a handsome Egyptianising porch to the Hotel de Beauharnais, 78 rue 
de Lille, Paris, in c. 1 807, complete with palm-capitals on columns set in 
antis, gorge-cornice, winged globe with urcei, battered walls with torus- 
moulding, and incised figures of Mut. 30 The source is probably Denon’s 
view of the Esna temple, but lightened by the wide spacing of the columns. 

If Denon’s work had been an important source since its first 
appearance in 1802 (and indeed we owe Denon much even today for his 
records of monuments that do not exist any more), the Description de 
VEgypte, on, Recueil des observations et des recherches qui ont ete faites en Egypte 
pendant Vexpedition de I’armee frangais, publie par les ordres de Sa Majeste 
I’empereur Napoleon le Grand outshone everything that had gone before as a 
major source of Ancient Egyptian architecture and artefacts. It came out 
between 1809 and 1828, in twenty-one volumes (nine of text and twelve 
of plates), and the second edition of 1820-30, published by C.-L.-F. 
Panckoucke, includes atlases, and ran to twenty-four volumes. 31 On the 
elaborate frontispiece (Plate 118) is an Egyptian portal decorated with 
trophies and the names of places which frames a montage of some of the 
finest buildings and artefacts. This colossal work was based on the 
scientifically exact measurements of remaining buildings of Egyptian 
Antiquity, and on the detailed notes made by the surveyors regarding 
condition, detail, and so on. Scholarly reconstructions, full records of 
surveys, and precise descriptions by artists, architects, scientists, and 
historians were commissioned by Napoleon. The books include details of 


29 See HUMBERT (1998). 

30 Illustrated in HUMBERT (1989a). 

31 Scholars dispute the precise number of volumes, but this is because of the methods of binding and the 
various sizes of the folios. See Select Bibliography for explanatory notes. 
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Plate 117 Egyptianising fountain in the rue de Sevres, Paris, designed by Frangois-Jean Bralle 
(1150— c. 1835), with decoration and sculpture by Pierre- Nicolas Beauvallet (1750—1818) of 
1806—09, based on the figure of Antinous (Plate 27) from the Villa Adriana, which had been 
brought to Paris in 1798 and returned to the Vatican in 1815. Bralle transformed Hadrian’s 
deified favourite into an Egyptian water-bearer (fellah) by converting the two cylinders the Roman 
original holds in clenched fists into the handles of the two vessels from which water flows. The 
present figure is a replacement of the original by Gechter of 1844. The Napoleonic eagle replaces 
the winged globe with ursei (James Austin) . 
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Plate 119 Plate from Description, A, Vol. I, showing the elevation of the portico of the temple 
at Esna (Latopolis) with its papyrus capitals, pluteus, and gorge-cornice (GB/SM). 



Plate 120 Plate from Description, A, Vol. I, showing the elevation of the portico of the great 
temple at Edfu (otherwise known as Apollonopolis Magna). Note the three types of capital and 
the pluteus (GB/SM). 



Plate 121 Plate from Description, A, Vol. I, showing a perspective view of the ( Contralato > 
temple in the environs of Esna. Note the papyrus and Hathor-headed capitals (the latter have 
naos-abaci,), and the gorge- cornice (GB/SM). 
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the topography, natural history, geography, and antiquities of Egypt. The 
precise measurements and the beautiful, accurate engravings were of the 
highest quality (Plates 118-121) and in the best traditions of scholarship: 
texts were edited by Edrne-Francois Jomard (1777-1862), an engineer who 
had been with Denon in Egypt, and who contributed six volumes of 
commentaries. 32 Other illustrations were based on drawings by Balzac, 
Cecile, Chabrol, and Dutertre, whilst Baron Rene-Edouard Devilliers du 
Terrage (1780-1855), savant and civil engineer, produced various scholarly 
reconstructions in collaboration with J. Jollois. 33 The book included 
perspective views (Colour Plate XI) as well as orthographic projections, 
and several illustrations were coloured (Colour Plate XII). 

A very fine bronze medallion by J.-J. Barre was struck to celebrate 
the order given in 1826 by King Louis XVIII (1814-24) to complete the 
publication of the Description. Apart from the Romano-Gallic General, the 
Egyptian Queen being unveiled, and the crocodile, the medal also features 
the Gizeh Pyramids and the temple at Dendera. Hieroglyphs are not bogus, 
but give the names of the deities correctly (Colour Plate XHIa and b). 

The Description is the greatest achievement of the Commission des 
Sciences et Arts d’Egypte, but the glorification of Napoleon was one of its 
aims, and the Egyptianisation of French Taste proceeded apace. In 1811 the 
Isiac origins of Paris were officially ‘proved’, and there were sundry 
proposals to erect obelisks in Paris. Napoleon signed a decree in 1809 
ordering the construction of an obelisk to the glory of the Grande Armee on 
the Pont Neuf. 


Freemasonry 

The importance of Freemasonry in the history of the Egyptian Revival is 
considerable: the idea of Egypt as the source of all knowledge of 
architecture and of all wisdom as enshrined in the Hermetic Mysteries was 
potent. The Craft was traced to Egypt, and the Israelites were supposed to 
have learned the skills of architecture from the Egyptians. Freemasonry in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century reflected many of the philosophical, 
moral, political, and artistic currents of the Enlightenment. Liberalism was 
implicit in Freemasonic ideals of the Brotherhood of Man, and Continental 
Freemasons seem to have held little brief for Clericalism in its more 
reactionary and obscurantist forms. A full discussion of the art and 
architecture of Freemasonry cannot be attempted here, but the present 


32 See JOMARD (1812, 1819, 1822, 1825, 1828, 1829). 

33 CLAYTON (1982), 27. 
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writer has published on the subject. 34 What does seem significant is that 
Continental European Lodges often had Egyptianising decor, and Lequeu 
alludes to this in many of his drawings (Plate 109). 35 There was a close 
connection between the story of the Captivity in Egypt, the use of the 
Cubit as a unit of measurement, and the Solomonic Temple. The main 
influences in the Egyptianisation of Continental Lodges seem to have been 
Count Alessandro Cagliostro (1743-95) and Karl Friedrich Koppen (author 
of Crata Repoa [1778]). Cagliostro became Grand Master of a Parisian 
Lodge to which a temple of Isis was attached, and his rituals were speedily 
adopted in some French and Central European Lodges. In any case it is 
clear from standard designs for Masonic Certificates on the Continent that 
the Egyptian elements were well to the fore. Pyramids, Egyptian columns, 
palm-trees, sphinxes, and Egyptian Isis- or Hathor-headed capitals are much 
in evidence. A surviving French Master-Mason’s apron glorifies Napoleon 
and Freemasonry (Plates 122-124). 36 

From the description of the ‘Egyptian’ rites it seems that they were 
supposed to have been derived from Isiac ceremonies in Ancient Egypt and 
the Graeco-Roman world. Justine Wynne, Countess Rosenberg-Orsini, 
described in Alticchiero (1787) 37 the villa of that name which had a Canopus 
as well as other exotic features: she had been the mistress of the prominent 
Freemasons Giovanni Giacomo Casanova de Seingalt (1725-98) and 
Andrea Memmo (1729-93). In 1731 the Abbe Jean Terrasson (1670-1750) 
published his Sethos, histoire oh vie tiree des monumens anecdotes de Vancienne 
Egypte. Traduite d’un manuscrit grec. This very prolix book, by a translator of 
Diodorus Siculus, concerns Sethos, an Egyptian Prince, who is initiated 
into ancient mysteries, and who, after many travels and adventures, retires 
to a temple of initiates. The book was much read, and was often cited as if 
it were a standard work on Ancient Egyptian matters, for it contains a very 
long and detailed description of the Isiac Mysteries: throughout Terrasson’s 
text the idea of Egypt as the fount of wisdom and of the Hermetic tradition 
is stressed. The playwright Tobias Philipp Freiherr von Gebler (1726-86), 
also a Freemason, who knew Lessing and Wieland, wrote the text of 
Thamos, Konig in Agypten, given in 1773 with specially composed music (K. 
345) by the young Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756-91), who thus came 
into contact with mystical ideas of initiation, Hermetic notions, and 
Freemasonry. Mozart’s impressive and solemn music was later re-cast and 
expanded for a new production (with Egyptianising sets) given by the 
troupe of Emanuel Schikaneder (1751-1812). Otto Jahn observed of the 


34 CURL (2002b). 

35 DUBOY (1986). 

36 The Author is indebted to Mr Terence Haunch for introducing him to these items. 

37 See Select Bibliography. 
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Plate 122 French Master- Mason’s apron of the Napoleonic period, printed from an engraved 
plate. The busts on the two pedestals are those of Napoleon (right) and Jean-facques Regis 
Cambaceres (17 53— 1824), Due de Parme, Second Consul of France, Pro- Grand -Mas ter of the 
Grand Orient. The pedestals are entwined with spirals of flowers, supporting the Solomonic 
Columns of the Temple in Jerusalem, and therefore Jachin and Boaz. On the right are pylons 
behind which is a pyramid, and in the centre is a curious building somewhat influenced by the 
‘Kiosk’ at Philce, but with un-Egyptian columns. To the left is an obelisk. The squared floor is 
also Freemasonic (UGLE). 

choral writing in Thamos that it is grander, more free, and more imposing 
than any of the Masses of the period, that a ‘solemn act of worship’ was 
represented on the stage, and that the ‘expression of reverence to the 
Supreme Being was heightened in effect by the Egyptian surroundings ’. 38 

Egyptianising theatrical sets, designed with varying attention to 
historical accuracy, became fashionable in the last third of the eighteenth 
century, a fact not unconnected with the influence of Freemasonry. With 


38 CURL (20026). 
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Plate 123 Typical design for a Freemasonic certificate for Lodges under the Grand Orient of 
France, from a nineteenth-century printer’s sample-book. In the centre is a Greek Doric temple 
with winged globe in the tympanum, and there are pyramids, obelisks, and palm-trees in the 
distance. On either side are two Hathor-headed columns with garlands around the shafts, recreating 
the ‘ Solomonic ’ twisted columns associated with the Temple in Jerusalem, and therefore with Jachin 
and Boaz (UGLE). 


Thamos Egyptianising stage-sets were designed for a production north of the 
Alps, probably influenced by the stage-designs of Tesi of the previous 
decade. Mozart’s Die Zauberflote of 1791 (K. 620) shows that the authors 
were very well acquainted with Terrasson’s Sethos, and indeed large sections 
of the libretto of Die Zauberflote are lifted from the Frenchman’s work: the 
setting of the Singspiel is Egyptian, and there are references of solemn beauty 
to Isis and Osiris in it. We know that when Mozart visited Vienna he 
became acquainted with many intellectuals, including Franz Anton Mesmer 
(1734-1815), and later he was to meet Ignaz von Born, one of the leading 
scientists of his day (and an important Freemason), who wrote interestingly 
about Ancient Egyptian mysteries in Physikalische Arbeiten, later quoted in 
Bremer’s Symbolische Weisheit der Agypter (1793). 
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Plate 124 Typical design for a Freemasonic certificate for Lodges under the Grand Orient of 
France, from a nineteenth- century printer’s sample-book. Note the sphinx, Egyptianising deity 
(Serapis), serpents, pyramid, palm, and features (recalling the lotus-crown on Roman statues of 
Isis) on top of the columns (UGLE). 

Furniture Design, and Other Egyptianising 
Manifestations 

George Smith (/Z. 1780-1828) popularised the Egyptian-Hopeian style in 
his Collections of Designs for Household Furniture (1808), in which work 
considerable numbers of the designs are for libraries. This appears to be an 
architectural association with the library of the Serapeion at Alexandria, and 
with Egypt as the fount of wisdom and learning. Smith’s The Cabinet- 
Maker’s and Upholsterer’s Guide (1826) contains a design for a complete 
library in the Egyptian Taste, 39 and, although his pattern-books lack Hope’s 
scholarly approach (in spite of Smith’s claim that his examples were ‘studied 
from the best examples of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman styles’), they had a 
considerable influence on the furniture trade. 

The Royal Pavilion at Brighton contains a number of items with 
Egyptianising motifs well to the fore, although most of these have been 
introduced in recent years, and were not originally there at all. There was, 
however, a room described as ‘An Egyptian Gallery’ in the Pavilion, dating 


39 SMITH (1826), plate CXLVII. 
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probably from the 1802 reconstruction, but no accurate or adequate 
descriptions of this room appear to have survived: Attree’s Topography of 
Brighton (1809) described the room as an ‘Egyptian Gallery . . . the walls of 
which are covered with a historical paper’. It occupied the site of the 
present North Drawing-Room. Some of the Egyptianising furniture at 
present in the Royal Pavilion deserves mention here. The Saloon contains 
a couch in the form of a papyrus river-boat, on crocodile feet, in green- 
painted wood with carved-gilt reeding and enrichments featuring reeds, 
shells, and dolphins (Plate 125): it dates from c. 1806-10. 40 Mary Russell 
Mitford (1787-1855) described the Egyptian Library in Rosedale Cottage 
as ‘swarming with furniture crocodiles and sphynxes . . . Only think of a 
crocodile couch and a sphynx sofa’, 41 and it appears there were several 
versions of this couch made. Smith himself designed the elbow-chair 
(painted black and parcel-gilt with cane side-panels) in c. 1 804, and made in 
1806 from his design published in Household Furniture in 1808. This chair 
combines conventional Egyptianising motifs (winged stars, sheathing 
around the vertical members, and the rows of stars) with Greek anthemion 
and Medusa-mask ornament. The stars were often used by Percier and 
Fontaine, and ultimately derive from Piranesi (Plate 126). 

Curiously, the lull in hostilities between Britain and France led many 
travellers to the latter country to visit museums and galleries and buy 
artefacts in the latest taste. One of the most fashionable shops was that of 
Martin-Eloy Lignereux (fl . 1789-96), whose partner, Dominique 
Daguerre, had had a shop in London until his death in 1796. 42 Items 
purchased by the Prince of Wales (later King George IV) - a leader of 
fashion and taste - included une paire de girandoles avec figure de femme 
Egyptienne and two cabinets with gilt-bronze Egyptianising figure- 
enrichments set on inverted obelisks, the whole in la forme antique. 43 The use 
of the phrase forme antique was usually applied to Greek and Roman 
artefacts, but by 1803 the respectability of Egypt as a source of Antique art 
was becoming established, especially after the Napoleonic Campaign and 
the publication of Denon’s beautiful and influential book. 

Georges Jacob (1739-1814) was the most celebrated of all Parisian 
furniture-makers of the Louis Seize period, and he made Neo-Classical 
furniture in the Antique style for the painter Jacques-Louis David (1748— 
1825): his furniture appears in David’s celebrated Paris and Helen and The 
Lictors bringing Brutus the Bodies of his Sons (both 1789). The firm of Jacob 


40 HIGGINBOTTOM (1976), Item 116. The Author is grateful to the late Mr John Morley for showing 
him these items and discussing them with him. 

41 Our Village (1830), Series IV, 240. 

42 BELLAIGUE (1968), passim. The Author is indebted to Sir Geoffrey de Bellaigue for advice and 
information. 

43 Ibid. 
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Plate 125 Egyptianising couch (c. 1806— 10) in the form of a river-boat , on crocodile feet, of 
green-painted wood with carved-gilt reeding and gilded enrichments featuring reeds, serpents, and 
other motifs, now in the Royal Pavilion, Brighton (RPAGMB). 



Plate 126 Chair based on a design 
found in George Smith’s Collection of 
Designs for Household Furniture. 
On the back-rail is a Medusa mask, 
but the legs and arm-rests are based 
upon Egyptian leopard monopodia, 
whilst further Egyptianising flavours are 
given by the winged motifs on the sides 
and by the Piranesian stars (RPAGMB) . 
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Freres (Georges II Jacob [1768-1803] and Fran^ois-Honore-Georges Jacob 
[known as Jacob-Desmalter, 1770-1841]) was the leading furniture-maker 
in Paris, producing large numbers of fine artefacts in the Directoire and 
Empire styles, many of which were embellished with Egyptianising detail. 
Clients included King Gustavus III of Sweden and the Prince of Wales. 

As has been indicated above, Denon became Director of the Musee 
Napoleon around the time his Voyage first came out, and in 1803 was appoint- 
ed Director of the Monnaie des Me dailies.* 4 In 1805 he became artistic adviser 
to the porcelain factory at Sevres, where Alexandre Brongniart (1770-1847) 
was the Administrator of the Manufacture Imperiale (as it became once 
Napoleon was Emperor), and had improved the processes of manufacture and 
glazing. Brongniart built up the Musee Ceramique at Sevres, and developed an 
interest in design as well as in the technicalities. Denon proposed that an 
Egyptian Service should be manufactured at Sevres, to designs derived from 
illustrations in his Voyage. Denon was to have control of the design of the 
whole project, while Brongniart dealt with the problems of manufacture. 45 
This Service Egyptien, when complete, consisted of 66 assiettes avec vues, 12 assi- 
ettes a monter, 12 compotiers, 2 sucriers a figure egyptienne, 2 glacieres forme egypti- 
enne, 4 figures avec vasques, 2 corbeilles a palmes, and 2 corfituriers a boules-griffes , 46 
and a magnificent architectural centrepiece, or surtoiit de table (Colour Plate 
XIV), featuring in the centre the Trajanic ‘Kiosk’ (Plate 25) at Phils, four 
obelisks from Luxor, the pylons from Edfu (with elements from Dendera), 
seated figures with nemes head-dresses, and avenues of criosphinxes from Karnak 
(Plate 127). This surtoiit of biscuit porcelain was designed by Jean-Baptiste 
Lepere (or Le Peyre) - who had been on the Nile expedition with Denon - 
and made by Jean-Nicolas-Alexandre Brachard (1775— c.1830) and others. 
Plates had rich dark-blue borders with gold ornament designed by Alexandre- 
Theodore Brongniart (1739-1813), and the views of Egypt from Denon were 
painted in a sepia monochrome by Jacques-Fran^ois-Joseph Swebach- 
Desfontaines (1769-1823). Claude-Antoine Deperais (1777— c. 1825) painted 
the Signs of the Zodiac. One version of this stunningly beautiful Service was 
made by 1808, intended for Napoleons use at the Tuileries, but was present- 
ed to Tsar Alexander I of Russia (1801-25). The second version was made in 
1811-12 for the Empress Josephine (1804-14), but she refused it, finding it 
trap severe: it was presented to the Duke of Wellington (1769-1852) by King 
Louis XVIII in 1818, and was bought for the nation in 1979. It is now in the 
Victoria & Albert Museum (Colour Plates XIV-XVII). 47 


44 TRUMAN (1982), passim. 

45 Ibid. See also the Exhibition Catalogue of the Sevres Manufacture Nationale (1951); VERLET, 
GRANDJEAN, and BRUNET (1953), esp. 226—7; GRANDJEAN (1955), 99—104; Connaissance des Arts, 
cxviii (1961), 124-33; and GRANDJEAN (1959), 223-30. 

46 ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN (1972), no. 1420. 

47 Ibid. See also CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 42. Surtout details came from Description . . . 
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Plate 127 One of the ends of the surtout of the Service Egyptien by Lepere, modelled on 
the pylon-towers of the temple at Edfu, with seated male figures (with nemes head-dresses), and 
avenues of sacred ram-headed lions (criosphinxes), all of biscuit porcelain on imitation porphyry 
(V & A Neg. No. SJ. 10307). 

Also associated with Denon is the furniture made by Jacob-Desmalter, 
including the beautiful medal-cabinet, probably designed by Percier, with 
mounts by Martin-Guillaume Biennais (1764-1843) (Plate 128): 
decorations included the scarab motif, the crescent-moon of Isis, and 
serpents on lotus-stalks. 48 Biennais and Jean-Baptiste-Claude Odiot 
(1763-1850) made the silver-gilt Borghese table-service of 1794-1814, 
which includes crescent-moon handles on a samovar: Odiot made a similar 
urn that rested on sphinx-supports for the Russian Court. 49 

In 1777 Laurent Pecheux (1729-1821) painted a portrait of the 
Marchesa Gentili Boccapaduli in her Cabinet of Curiosities which shows a 
table in the Egyptian Taste 50 similar to a late-eighteenth-century Italian 


48 Now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. See HUMBERT, PANTAZZI, AND ZIEGLER 
(Eds) (1994) for details of this and other items. 

49 ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN (1972), no. 171 9d, and p. 816. 

50 PRAZ (1964), fig. 134. ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN (1972), no. 208. 
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Plate 128 Medal- or coin-cabinet in 
the form of a pylon: part of various 
items of furniture in the Egyptian Taste 
which once belonged to Denon. It is of 
mahogany with silver inlay and added 
silver enrichments, 35V2 x 19 3 /4 x 
14 3 U in. (90.2 x 50.2 x 37.5 cm.), 
was probably designed by Percier and 
made (c.I805) by Frangois-Honore- 
Georges Jacob -Desmalter (1770— 
1841), with mounts by Martin- 
Guillaume Biennais (1764—1843). 
(The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York: Bequest of Collis P. 
Huntingdon, 1900 [No. 26.168.77]. 
Photograph ©1926 The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Neg. No. 64218 LS B). 



table, painted red and mottled green and black (to look like Egyptian 
granite), with a black-marble top. 51 The latter has corner -telamones, and the 
frieze is decorated with bogus hieroglyphs. Similar tables by Giovanni Socci 
are now in the Palazzo Pitti in Florence, a building which also contains a 
marble chimney-piece flanked by telamones similar to those on French and 
Italian furniture of the period. 52 Even as early as 1782, chairs adorned with 
gilt ornaments (freely adapted from Egyptian exemplars, including serpents, 
scarabs, and scorpions) were being made in Italy: a late-eighteenth-century 
chest, probably intended for the Sala Egizia in the Villa Borghese in Rome, 
is derived from the decorations of the Caffe degl’Inglesi and from other 
illustrations in Diverse Maniere. sl 

Centrepieces for tables of the time seem to have attracted Egyptian 
elements to their design. In 1811 the Prince Regent bought a fine 
centrepiece for £504 19s. 0 d. (Plate 129), described as large ‘Egyptian 
Temple or incense burner with figures supporting branches for eight lights’. 
Egyptianising motifs include the Canopic figure capped with an Isiac lotus- 
bud, figures with head-dresses carrying the canopy (the frieze of which is 


51 Now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Robert Lehman Collection, 41. 188. 

52 For example the console-table in the Palazzo Pitti of c. 1810, noted by the Author. See I mobile neo-classico 
italiano, plate CLXXXIII, and JOHNSON (1966). 

53 No. 1647 in the ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN (1972). 
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Plate 129 Table centrepiece of gold, silver, and gilt-bronze, decorated with the Apis- Bull, and 
a Canopic jar with lotus on the head. The canopy is supported by winged female Egyptianising 
figures with nemes head-dresses (The Royal Collection ©2005, Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II, R. 508144, 50419 A-C). 

embellished with scorpions and Nilotic fauna), and, under the canopy, an 
Apis-Bull on a podium decorated with Egyptianising masks . 54 

One of the most interesting examples of Regency furniture in 
England was intended for ceremonial use at Greenwich Hospital . 55 This is 
the remarkable centrepiece of the Dolphin Furniture, a gilt-wood tripod 


54 The Author is indebted to the late Mr John Morley and to Sir Geoffrey de Bellaigue for drawing his 
attention to this splendid piece. No. 724 in the Catalogue of the Royal Pavilion at Brighton 
(HIGGINBOTTOM [1976]). 

55 HIGGINBOTTOM (1976), no. 100, and CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 96. 
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Plate 130 Gilt-bronze centrepiece of 
the Dolphin Furniture, Brighton, 
presented to Greenwich Hospital in 
1813 by the widow of Mr John Fish in 
memory of Lord Nelson, and signed by 
William Collins of London. The 
winged sphinxes and crocodile allude to 
Nelson’s campaign in Egyptian waters 
(Reproduced by kind permission 
of Greenwich Hospital). 



stand of inverted dolphins, with two composite tiers in parcel-gilt bronze 
separated by a tripod support of winged sphinxes carrying baskets on their 
heads, the lower tier decorated with crocodiles. This centrepiece is 
inscribed ‘To the Memory of Lord Viscount Nelson the Gift of the Late 
John Fish Esqr. of Kempton Park Presented by his Widow and Executrix 
A.D. 1813’, and was made by William Collins (perhaps a relation of the 
cabinet-maker Collins of Tothill Fields [died 1793]). Scenes of the Battle of 
Trafalgar and of the Apotheosis of Nelson are painted in the glass lamp 
supported by this centrepiece, which is actually an elaborate torchere (Plate 
130 ). Other variants of this type of centrepiece can be found in Sheraton’s 
Cabinet Dictionary (1803). 

Sphinxes, of course, were commonly found in the vocabulary of 
designers in the early part of the nineteenth century. Large council-chairs 
incorporating winged sphinxes were made by Tatham and Bailey in 1813, 
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Plate 131 ‘The Great Egyptian Gun in St James Park 16 feet 1 In. long } from R. S. Kirby: 
Kirbys Wonderful and Eccentric Museum, originally published in 1803 in Vol. 1, p. 173. 
The gun was captured during the campaign against Napoleon in Egypt and in Egyptian waters, 
and a special Egyptianising carriage, with sphinx, crocodile, and Britannia pointing to the 
pyramids, was made for its display in London (GLCL). 


and are recorded as having graced the Throne-Room in Carlton House: 56 
these sphinxes are based on the throne in San Gregorio Magno and on seats 
in the Vatican, recorded by Tatham when in Rome. 57 Winged sphinxes are 
not especially Egyptian, however, but the winged variety often occurs with 
Egyptianising heads in early-nineteenth-century Neo-Classical designs 
(Plates 107 and 130). Winged sphinxes appear on state-chairs designed by 
Schinkel for Prince Karl of Prussia in 1828, and based on the model in a 
wall-painting from Herculaneum. 58 Similar sphinxes, but this time without 
wings, and sitting up in an alert position, support the circular backs of chairs 
designed for the Queen’s Throne-Room in the Residenz in Munich, 
designed by Leo von Klenze (1784-1864). 59 

A rare and strange piece of Egyptiana found its way to St James’s Park 
in 1803 after the Egyptian Campaigns: this was the Great Egyptian Gun, 
apparently a Turkish cannon (captured at Alexandria in 1803) of fluted 
make, with raised work of hieroglyphs. A new carriage was made for it 
(carved by one Ponsonby) which had panels on the side featuring Britannia 
pointing towards the Pyramids, with a lion and a crocodile: the barrel of the 
cannon rested on a sphinx (Plate 131). 60 

There were also parallels in architecture, where Egyptianising elements 
were used: obelisks, sphinxes, and other motifs appeared in stone and stucco 


56 PYNE (1819). 

57 TATHAM (1826), plates 81-85. 

58 STAATLICHE SCHLOSSER UND GARTEN, BERLIN: HM 7725 1-2. 

59 RESIDENZMUSEUM, MUNICH: M. 932, 933. See THOMA (1937). 

60 KIRBY (Ed.) (1820). Mr Ralph Hyde kindly provided this item. 
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just as they appeared in wood, silver, bronze, and gold. William Henry 
Playfair (1790-1857) included sphinxes over pediments of his severely Greek 
Doric Royal Institution (now the Royal Scottish Academy) in Edinburgh, 
of 1822-26 (enlarged and altered 1832-35). Obelisks, too, enjoyed a long 
life. Vincenzo Coacci (1756-94) made an ink-stand modelled on the 
Quirinal Monument in 1792 of silver, silver-gilt, and lapis-lazuli on a base 
of rosso antico, and incorporates sphinxes, the head-dresses of which conceal 
candle-sockets. This fine Neo-Classical piece influenced many nineteenth- 
century designs for centrepieces and similar ornaments. 61 The obelisk can 
be found in one of the longest-lived pieces of Egyptianising furniture, and 
still in use today: this is the Metronome, invented by a Dutchman named 
Winkler, but patented by Johann Nepomuk Madzel (1772-1838), who 
placed the clockwork mechanism inside a stumpy obelisk, rather like a 
steeply-pitched pyramid with an obelisk-top. Thus an Egyptianising form 
of the Neo-Classical period was familiar in all musically-inclined house- 
holds, whilst pylon-shaped chimney-pots became extremely common (as 
did chimney-pieces with pylon-shaped uprights), lotuses and palm -leaves 
recurred on street-furniture, and door-knockers in the form of 
Egyptianising heads with nemes head-dresses were made by the thousand. 

The German-speaking lands also embraced Egyptianisms with 
enthusiasm. The bridge at Monbijou by Carl Gotthard Langhans (1732— 
1808) and Johann Gottfried Schadow (1764-1850) had paired sphinxes, and 
Schadow also used sphinxes to embellish the entrance to Steinhofel Park, 
both in Berlin. 62 The Schloss at Kassel acquired a fine Egyptian Room in 
1830, and Friedrich Weinbrenner (1766-1826) designed a synagogue for 
Karlsruhe in 1798 which had pylons at the gate. 63 The same architect built 
a pyramid of black stone near the intersection of the Karl-Friedrich Strasse 
and the Kaiser-Strasse as the monument of Margrave Karl-Wilhelm of 
1823. Pyramids were also used in designs for Prince zu Schwarzenberg at 
Leipzig, of 18 15, 64 and a pyramid was erected in honour of Napoleon’s 
coronation near the Moravian settlement of Zeist between Arnhem and 
Utrecht. 65 Gilly’s design for a monument to King Friedrich of Prussia was 
essentially pyramidal in composition, and incorporated obelisks and 
sarcophagi. More overtly and daringly Egyptianising were Karl Freiherr 
Haller von Hallerstein’s (1774-1817) first designs of 1814-15 for Walhalla 
near Regensburg in Bavaria which included a propylaeum with pylons, the 


61 The Minneapolis Institute of Art, Minnesota. Morse Foundation, 69. 80a. See also IVERSEN (1968), 125. 

62 SCHMITZ (1914), 166-81. 

63 WISCHNITZER (1951), also quoted by CARROTT (1978), 43. For Weinbrenner see BROWNLEE 
(Ed.) (1986), and ELBERT (1988). 

64 VOGEL (1928-9), 160-5. 

65 B7EDEKER, KARL (1910): Belgium and Holland including the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg (Leipzig and 
London: Baedeker), 444. 
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central pylon being higher than those on either side: the pyramidal 
composition was achieved by a series of mighty platforms with battered 
sides, like several superimposed Egyptian mastaba tombs, and was capped by 
a Greek temple. Gilly’s design was the inspiration for this marvellous vision, 
but Haller was the most Egyptian-minded of the great German Romantic- 
Classicists in his architectural works, as can be seen from his Walhalla project 
and in the designs for the Munich Glyptothek of 1814, which is probably 
derived from Denon, and based on the Dendera temples, though it 
combines both Greek and Egyptian elements. 66 

Mention of the series of Egyptianising fountains erected in Paris as 
part of the glorification of Napoleon and commemoration of the Egyptian 
Campaigns has already been made. The rue de Sevres Fellah fountain, with 
its Antinoiis-based water-bearer, is a splendid example (Plate 117), and the 
Fontaine de la Victoire in the Place du Chatelet is another (Plate 132). 
One cannot avoid coming across Egyptianisms in Paris: sphinxes perch on 
gate-piers near Saint-Sulpice, and there are many others (2 Quai des 
Celestins [c. 1 680] , and 6 rue Ferou [c. 1780] , for example). 67 Such 
Egyptianisms in the townscape helped to popularise the style. A spectacular 
Egyptianising piece of civic design was carried out under Giuseppe Valadier 
(1762-1839) at the Piazza del Popolo in Rome from 1816 to 1820 for Pope 
Pius VII. Valadier took as his centrepiece the Antique obelisk (Plates 10 
and 11), and, with the twin churches (Santa Maria in Monte Santo and 
Santa Maria de’ Miracoli [1662-79]) by Carlo Rainaldi (1611-91), the 
church of Santa Maria del Popolo, and the city gate as his points of 
reference, created an elliptical space with ramps to give access to the higher 
ground, fusing the park and the buildings in a wonderfully confident work 
of urban planning. Ramps were crowned with sphinxes, which had 
interested Valadier for a considerable period, as his sketch-books from 
before 1800 contain Egyptianising elements. 68 

As has been made clear, Egyptianisms often occurred mixed with 
other Neo-Classical motifs. For example, Elim Chapel in Brighton, of 
1810, has Egyptianising architraves, but a correct Doric pediment. 69 Yet 
Thomas Harrison’s (1744-1829) unexecuted design for a monumental 
pyramid with four symmetrical hexastyle in-antis pylon-shaped porticoes 
(each flanked by a pair of sphinxes) is the most Egyptian version of such a 
common Neo-Classical scheme, only retaining its Classical-Palladian 
ancestry in its basic composition. Designs by Giuseppe Martelli 
(1792-1876) dating from the second decade of the nineteenth century 


66 NERDINGER (Ed.) (2000), passim, for von Klenze. 

67 CURL (1984a and 1986); HUMBERT (1998). 

68 BRUES (1965). 

69 The Author owes this to the late Mr John Morley. 
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Plate 132 (a) Fontaine de la 

Victoire in the Place du Chatelet, 
Paris, with its Colonne du Palmier 
inscribed with the names of fifteen battles 
won by Napoleon. It was designed by 
Frangois-Jean Bralle (1750— c. 1832), 
with sculptures by Simon-Louis Boizot 
(1743—1809). Erected between 1806 
and 1808, the Egyptianising palm- 
capital was intended (like the Antinous 
fountain in the rue du Sevres) to evoke 
the Nile campaign of Napoleon. The 
handsome sphinxes (b) with the double 
basins were added in 1858 to a design 
by Qabriel-Jean- Antoine Davioud 
(1824—81) and sculpted by Alfred 
Jacquemart, giving an extra Egyptian 
flavour to the more subtly Egyptian 
shaft. Similar sphinxes were erected 
around the obelisk in the Place de la 
Concorde in 1850 by Charpentier to 
celebrate the second anniversary of the 
Proclamation of the Second Republic 
under Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Photographs of 1983 (JSC). 
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contain some Egyptianising elements: his Tempio of 1815 has a massive 
pylon-like centrepiece with a coved cornice and winged globe over the 
distyle in-antis entrance. 70 Luigi Cagnola (1762-1833) designed La Rotonda 
at Inverigo near Milan in 1813: Egyptian figures and a caryatid- porch are 
found in this eclectic design. 71 

As has been seen, George Smith and Nathaniel Whittock were 
advocating the use of Egyptianisms in libraries 72 and Whittock later noted 
the Egyptian style was ideal for shop-fronts. 73 In Barbara (Wreaks) Eloole 
Elofland’s A Descriptive Account of the Mansion & Gardens of White-Knights, a 
Seat of His Grace the Duke of Marlborough 74 there is a reference to ‘The Anti 
Room’ having ‘Egyptian Idols’, while the drawing-room chimney-piece 
was also in the Egyptian Taste: it also appears that the second room of the 
library was ornamented in the Egyptian manner. The designer of these 
elements (including hieroglyphs, murals, and statuettes) at White-Knights, 
Reading, Berkshire, could have been Samuel Pepys Cockerell (1753-1827), 
or, possibly, John Buonarotti Papworth (1775-1847) - who designed a 
railway-station and a monument in Alexandria in 1835-37. Papworth 
worked at White-Knights in 1815-16, but the creator of the Egyptianising 
elements may have been Francesco Bernasconi, who worked with 
Cockerell at White-Knights in 1810. 75 Barnsley Park, Gloucestershire, also 
acquired an Egyptianising library by John Nash in 1806-10. Now the 
association with the library at the Alexandria Serapeion may be the reason 
for such decor, but equally well battered pylon-like forms can be adapted 
for use in bookcases and drawing-cabinets. 76 

Gaetano Landi (of whom little is known), in his Architectural Decorations 
(1810), included an original design for a ‘Grand Egyptian Hall’ (Plate 133) 
that perhaps owes more to Piranesi than to Hope for its inspiration, 
although there are segmental lunettes and friezes of Egyptianising figures 
derived from scrolls. The ‘lion’ chairs in the illustration are probably quotes 
from Denon, and the fireplace is a somewhat ham-fisted and unscholarly 
concoction (Plate 134) that also looks back to Piranesi, and falls into 
Professor Carrott’s category of ‘Commercial Picturesque’. 77 

One of the oddities of the Egyptian Revival was that, even though 
there were modern, accurate, archaeologically-based source-books such as 
Denon and the Description, many designers persisted in using inaccurate and 


70 WOLFERS and MAZZONI (1980). 

71 MEEKS (1966). 149. 

72 WHITTOCK (1827), 152. 

73 WHITTOCK (1840), plate XII. 

74 See Select Bibliography. 

75 PAPWORTH (1879), HOFLAND (1819), and WATKIN (1968), 211, 293 (note 50). 

76 CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 84. 

77 CARROTT (1978), 35. 
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Plate 133 Grand Egyptian Hall from LANDI (1810), which owes a considerable debt to 
Piranesi’s DM. Columns were reddish-brown, with green capitals and bases, and other colours 
were light green, cream, and buff (GN/SM). 


Plate 134 Fireplace in the Egyptian 
taste from LANDI (1810) (GN/SM). 



old-fashioned ‘sources’ such as the works of Piranesi, Montfaucon, and 
even Kircher. Old habits and tired images died hard. 

However, one realised work of the post-Napoleonic period stands out 
for its sheer exuberance. This is the Caffe Pedrocchi in Padua (1816-31), 
reckoned by Henry-Russell Hitchcock to be the ‘handsomest nineteenth- 
century cafe in the world’, and the ‘finest Romantic Classical edifice in 
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Italy’. 78 It is an essay in Neo-Classicism with Greek Doric, Corinthian 
Empire, Palladian, Gothic, Moorish, and Egyptianesque themes by a pupil 
of Selva, Giuseppe Jappelli (1783-1852), 79 probably in collaboration with 
Antonio Gradenigo (1806-84). In one of the corner projecting wings 
facing the piazza is a handsome room (apparently used for Freemasonic 
meetings) in the Egyptian Revival style, and it is reasonably scholarly too. 

The Caffe, in short, is a masterpiece of historicism, handled with great 
verve, imagination, and scholarship. 80 


78 HITCHCOCK (1977). 

79 See ROBERTO C. MANTIGLIA (1955): ‘Giuseppe Jappelli architetto’, in L’Architettura, i (November- 
December), 538—52. 

80 See MEEKS (1966), 124-9. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Applications of the Egyptian Style 


Introduction: Die Zauberflote; Stage-Designs and Mozart; The Commercial 
Picturesque and the Adoption of Egyptian Forms; Other Egyptianising Designs 


Primus aratra manu sollerti fecit Osiris 
et teneram ferro sollicitavit humum. 

Primus inexpertce commisit semina terrce 
pomaque non nods legit ab arboribus. 

(The first plough was made by the skilled hands of Osiris, 
who solicited the virgin soil with iron. 

The first seed committed he to the inexperienced earth, 
and gathered fruit from strange trees). 


ALBIUS TIBULLUS (c.54-c.l8 BC): 
Elegies, Book I, Elegy 7, lines 29—32. 


O Isis und Osiris, schenket 

Der Weisheit Geist dem neuen Paar! 

Die ihr der Wand’rer Schritte lenket, 

Starkt mit Geduld sie in Gefahr. 

Lasst sie der Prufung Fruchte sehen; 

Dock sollten sie zu Grabe gehen, 

So lohnt der Tugend ktihnen Lauf 
Nehmt sie in euren Wohnsitz auf. 

(O Isis and Osiris, bestow 
the Spirit of Wisdom on the young couple! 
You, who guide the travellers footsteps, 
grant strength with patience in time of danger. 
Give them the rewards of their Trial, 

Yet should they be entombed, 

grant honour to Virtue’s bravery, 

and accept them in your dwelling-place). 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART (1756-91), 
EMANUEL SCHIKANEDER (1751-1812), 
and CARL LUDWIG GIESECKE (1761-1833): 
Die Zauberflote ( The Magic Flute), Act II, Scene I. 
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Introduction: Die Zauberjlote 

Among the most imaginative schemes where Egyptian Revival forms were 
used, stage-designs must take pride of place, especially in the German- 
speaking countries, and, perhaps of all inspirations where Egyptianising 
stage-sets were concerned, Mozart’s Singspiel, Die Zauberjlote (K.620), 
proved to be the most potent. Die Zauberjlote is based on Sethos, 1 and it is 
clear that the authors 2 of the libretto were familiar not only with Terrasson’s 
work but with the writings of Apuleius, Diodorus Siculus, and Lucian 
(c.AD 1 15— c. 180). A detailed discussion of the work cannot be entered into 
here, but the present writers Art and Architecture of Freemasonry goes into the 
tangled web at some length. 3 It will be sufficient to say that Die Zauberjlote 
owes debts to many other works, including Thamos, Konig in Agypten, by 
Gebler, and sundry works of Rococo exotica popular at the time. 

Illustrations for the printed libretto of Die Zaubejlote were engraved 
by Ignaz Alberti, a Freemason and Brother of Mozart’s Lodge: one of these 
decorations 4 contains much bogus ‘Egyptian’ allusion in the tall pyramid 
(or is it a fat obelisk?) with ankh and other ill-observed details, as well as 
Freemasonic references in the mattock, pick, hourglass, and fragments of 
carved masonry. The overall gloom of the dark, cavernous scene, howev- 
er, recalls images from Piranesi, and indeed the grotesque crouching figures 
suggest elements from Diverse Maniere, while the larger vase could also have 
been derived from Piranesi’s studies of vases and urns (Plate 135). In Die 
Zaubejlote settings include dark vaults, scenes with pyramids, temples of 
Wisdom, Isis, and Osiris, and many other Egyptianising tendencies. There 
are many parallels with the Isiac religion in Die Zaubejlote : Isis transformed 
herself into an old hag, and then into a beautiful girl, just as happens to 
Papagena, while Papageno the bird-catcher might have stepped with his 
reed-pipes from the banks of the Nile; magic bells may be a reference to 
the sacred sistrum and timbrels used in Isiac ceremonies; and the references 
to roses, bells, transformations, and so on may have Isiac-Egyptian conno- 
tations. Monostatos, whose black visage and singular name pick him out as 
anti-social (his heart is as black as his face), could loosely identify him with 
Seth of the South Wind, the murderer and dismemberer of Osiris, espe- 
cially since he hates the temple and the Fligh Priest Sarastro, and therefore 
hates Isis and Osiris as well. His chains and irons represent repression that 
can only be lifted when his intended victims are initiated to Enlightenment. 


1 TERRASSON (1731). 

2 Schikaneder is usually credited with this, but there seems to be some evidence that both Giesecke and 
Mozart contributed to it. 

3 CURL (2002 b). 

4 It is often referred to as the ‘frontispiece’ (e.g. by PEVSNER and LANG [1956]): it is nothing of the kind. 
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Plate 135 Engraving by Ignaz Alberti of Vienna showing an evocation of an 1 Egyptian ’ scene 
to illustrate the first edition of the libretto of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart’s Die Zauberflote (K. 
620) of 1191. The large vase with crouching figures is derived from Piranesi’s works (BL, Music 
Library, Hirsch IV, 1395). 
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That memorable scene in Act II with the Zwei schwarzgehamischte 
Manner (two men in black armour), 5 who sing of the paths of trials and of 
those trials through Fire, Water, Earth, and Air, of conquering the fear of 
death, of rising from earth to the sphere of heaven, of illumination, of 
consecration, and of the mysteries of Isis, do so to a Lutheran chorale, Ach 
Gott, vom Himmel sieh darein. 6 The solemn, Antique flavour of this scene is 
emphasised by the two figures, who could almost be the two telamones from 
the Villa Adriana, or even Jachin and Boaz. Roses were used in Isiac rites, 
and roses play no small part in Die Zauberflote. Furthermore, Tamino with 
the flute is an Orpheus, able even to charm wild animals: that flute was 
carved in a magic hour by Pamina s father (even the names Tamino and 
Pamina seem to have a quasi-Egyptian origin) from a thousand-year-old 
oak-tree during lightning, thunder, storm, and uproar. So her father, too, 
like her mother (the Queen of the Night, a quasi-Isis), was a supernatural 
being. Hermes invented the lyre and was the guide to the dead in Hades, 
so if the flute is substituted for the lyre (Hermes also invented the shepherd’s 
pipe), that gives Pamina an Hermetic-Egyptian connection too. However, 
the priestly race of the Kerykes (of the Eleusinian Mysteries) claimed 
Hermes as the head of their family (that is, father), and, of course, those 
mysteries were festivals of Demeter, identified as Isis, and her daughter 
Persephone. 7 These matters are very complicated, and deserve discussion at 
greater length. The Egyptianising content of the Singspiel, however, 
prompted designers to experiment with sundry Egyptian-inspired stage- 
sets, and it is worth mentioning a few of these below. 

Stage-Designs and Mozart 

Only three years after the death of Mozart, Giulio Quaglio III (1764-1801) 
designed stage-sets for a production of Die Zauberflote at the Nationaltheater, 
Mannheim, in 1794, that were a considerable improvement on the designs 
used in the original Viennese and other very early productions. 8 The set, 


5 Not, as tediously usual in theatre-programmes and the portentous effusions of BBC announcers, ‘Two 
Armed Men’. 

6 Ach Gott, vom Himmel sieh darein/Und lass dich’s doch erbarmen! (Ah, God, from heaven look on them and 
yet grant to them thy mercy!), a paraphrase by Martin Luther (1483—1546) of Psalm XI in the Vulgate 
version, which first was published in 1524. See DENT (1960), 248. See also J. S. BACH’s Cantata BWV2. 
Mozarts score and other evidence in the National Library, Vienna, demonstrate that the extraordinary 
passage in Die Zauberflote was meticulously worked on: Mozart probably saw the tune in Kunst des reinen 
Satzes, published in Berlin in 1771-6, by Johann Philipp Kirnberger (1721—83). SeeJAHN (1856), iv, 617. 

7 Die Zauberflote is always given with massive cuts to the spoken dialogue, both in the theatre and in 
recordings (in the latter it is sometimes omitted altogether). This may explain why many commentators 
find the libretto nonsensical: they have never heard it. See Die Zaubeiflote. Oper in zwei Aufziigen von W. A. 
Mozart. Dichtung nach Ludwig Gisecke (sic) von Emanuel Schikaneder (Zurich/ Wien: Apollo-Verlag, n.d.). 

8 See, for example, Allgemeines Europaisches Journal, published in Briinn (now Brno) in 1795, which pictured 
six rather crudely drawn scenes. 
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probably by Giuseppe Quaglio, for the seltsames Gewolbe (or strange vault) in 
Act II has sphinxes, obelisks set on balls, semicircular loculi with corpses a la 
Desprez, and cinerary urns. 9 In 1804 Die Zauberflote was given at Kismarton, 10 
with sets by Carl Maurer, who was engaged as Hofkammermaler in 1802 by 
Prince Miklos II (1765-1833). Maurer’s somewhat ungainly designs are 
preserved in a sketch-book, Handzeichnungen zum Theater Gebrauch von Carl 
Maurer, Fiirstlich Esterhazycher Hof Theater Decorateur, dated Eisenstadt, 1812, 
and now in the Caplovid Library: these sets attempted to suggest Egypt, but 
had inauthentic and ill-observed details, 11 including sphinxes, bogus 
hieroglyphs, obelisks, a Bernini-Poliphilus elephant with obelisk on its back, 
a Piranesian prison-like interior, a term with six breasts over a fountain 
(presumably supposed to be Artemis of Ephesus), and corbelled openings 
with stepped and canted arches (Plates 136-138). 12 What makes Maurer’s 
sets so interesting is that they not only prolonged a non-historical phase of 
Egyptianising design two to ten years after the publication of Denon’s great 
work, but looked forward to aspects of Art-Deco. 

Far more professional, and of a quality that is outstanding, are the sets 
by Karl Friedrich Schinkel, designed in 1815, when Schinkel became 
responsible for stage-design at the Konigliche Schauspiele-Opernhaus, Berlin, 
under the management of Count Briihl. Die Zauberflote was given with these 
sets on 16 January 1816 to celebrate the centenary of the coronation of the 
first King of Prussia in Konigsberg and the victory (1815) after the Wars of 
Liberation against the French: it set a new standard of excellence. Schinkel 
selected the Egyptian style for historical correctness as well as for the grandeur 
and solemnity of the occasion, and he produced a masterpiece of Neo- 
Classical theatre decoration in which architectural and historical accuracy 
were achieved without being slavish to pedantic correctness in every detail. 
These stunning designs were much admired at the time: Ernst Theodor 
Wilhelm (later Amadeus) Hoffmann (1776-1822), in the Dramaturgischen 
Wochenblatt of 2 March 1816, waxed lyrical about them, praising the starry 
skies, dark vaults full of Sublime Terror, supernatural atmosphere, noble 
sphinxes, colossal scale of the great temple, and the contrast between light and 


9 Illustrated in CURL (1982), 135. See Clara Ziegler- Stiftung, Theatermuseum, Munich, No. S. Qu. 44/11. 

10 Known in German as Eisenstadt, the capital of the Burgenland, where the Esterhazy princes had a fine 
Schloss, designed by Carl(o) Martin(o) Carlone (1616—79), and built 1663—72. Kismarton passed from 
Hungary to Austria in 1921: it should not be confused with the huge Esterhaza Palace in Hungary proper 
(it is now called Fertod), built 1764—84 by Prince Miklos (Joszsef) Esterhazy I (1714—90) to designs perhaps 
by himself and Melchior Hefele (1716-94). 

1 1 Prince Miklos incurred very heavy expenditure during the Napoleonic Wars, when he raised a regiment, 
and his grandson, Prince Miklos III (1817—94), was forced to sell part of the huge Esterhazy collections. 
Maurer could, therefore, have been an economy. 

12 HORANYI (1962). The Author is indebted to Madame Edith Roth of the Academiai Kiado, Budapest, to 
Professor Matyas Horanyi, and to Dr Stefan Krivus, Director of Matica Slovenska, for help with Maurers 
sketch-book in the taplovic Library, Dolny Kubin. He is also indebted to Miss Milena Michalkova for 
assistance with correspondence. 
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Plate 136 Stage-design by Carl Maurer for Mozart’s Die Zauberflote (page 10 of Maurer’s 
sketch-book, dated 1812), showing decorations for the theatre at Kismarton (Eisenstadt) . This, 
and the following two designs, appear to have been used for a production of the Singspiel first 
given at Kismarton on 10 August 1804 under the direction of Johann Nepomuk Hummel 
(1778—183 7). There are winged, breasted sphinxes, fake hieroglyphs, a steeply pitched banded 
pyramid, and a temple-front with, significantly, segmental top to the portico (MAURER). 


Plate 137 Carl Maurer’s design (page 15 from his sketch-book) for the moonlit garden (Act II, 
Scene 8) in Die Zauberflote. In the centre is an obelisk divided into five panels on each face, 
and on the right is a crudely represented Artemis of Ephesus with breasts instead of necklaces of 
eggs or testicles (MAURER). 
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dark (Colour Plates XVIII-XXV). Schinkel’s memorable images include 
the Queen of the Night on her crescent-moon under a Pantheon-like hemi- 
dome of stars in the form of the ribs of a vault (Colour Plate XIX); the 
distant Philae-like view of Sarastro’s temple (Colour Plate XXI); the Garden 
with massive sphinx in the moonlight (Colour Plate XXII); the 
underground vault (Colour Plate XXIII); and the mighty Closing-Scene 
with Osiris in the centre and the Great Pyramid (Colour Plate XXV ). 13 

There is also an extraordinary design by Schinkel for the interior of the 
Temple in Jerusalem made for the 1817 production of the opera Athalia by 
Johann Nepomuk, Freiherr von Poissl (1783-1865), to a text (after Racine) 
by J. G. Wohlbriick. Schinkel’s Temple had coved Egyptian cornices over 
columns with palm-capitals set in antis, while the rest of the decorations 
derived from Assyrian, Persian, and other styles. The massive room was 
illuminated by a clearstorey supported on squat Egyptianising columns. 14 



Plate 138 Carl Maurer’s design (page 16 from his sketch-book) for the entrance to the Trials by 
Fire and Water (Act II, Scene 32) in Die Zauberflote. Maurer uses the corbelled pseudo-arches 
which derive from Piranesi’s DM, and also shows primitive unfluted Doric columns (to suggest 
Egypt) and the canted arch (which derives from the corbelled arch). The canted and corbelled arch- 
forms, seen here together, were to become common features in the Egyptian Revival of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, and were popular in Art-Deco work. The angled ‘arch’, for example, 
recurs in bridges associated with the Ml Motorway designed in the 1930s (MAURER). 


13 See Kupferstichkabinett und Sammlung der Zeichnungen, Berlin, Nos 22C/12 IX Pass, 22C/102 Pass, and the 
published reviews of Schinkel’s designs by CARL FRIEDRICH THIELE (1823). 

14 SM 22b. 104, numbered 131 in the Catalogue of the 1981 Schinkel Exhibition in Berlin, now in the 
Kupferstichkabinett und Sammlung der Zeichnungen in Berlin. 
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Other interesting designs for Die Zauberflote include those of Simon 
Quaglio (1795-1878). Dr Manfred Boetzkes has said 15 that ‘Quaglio’s stage- 
sets are fully equal in authority to those of Schinkef. Quaglio, like Schinkel, 
‘seeks inspiration from Egyptian architecture, and his success in doing so may 
be seen from impressive studies like the Temple Forecourt and imaginative 
works like the Egyptian Interior’ (Plates 139-141). 16 Norbert Bittner 
(1786-1851), the Viennese architectural painter and etcher, produced illus- 
trations of stage-designs after Josef Platzer and Antonio di Pian for Die 
Zauberflote (Plates 142-143), 17 and Friedrich Christian Beuther (1777 — 
1856) - who was interested in an archaeologically correct Classicism - 
designed sets for Mozart’s Singspiel including a fine garden with sphinx at 
night, and an Egyptian room of some grandeur (Plates 144-145). 18 



Plate 139 Pen-and-water-colour design by Simon Quaglio for Act II, Scene 20, for the 1818 
production of Die Zauberflote at the Nationaltheater, Munich. This ‘ strange vault’ combines 
built forms with natural rocks, and incorporates familiar motifs such as funerary loculi, Egyptian 
doorcases, two pillars like circular obelisks with collars set around their outside, stepped Piranesian 
forms, caryatids with Egyptianesque head-dresses, hieroglyphs, and a seated figure (DTMFCZ- 
S, IK: IX Slg. Q., Inv. No. 530, Neg. No. 2253). 


15 See ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN (1972), 943. 

16 In ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN (1972), 943, item 755. See S. Qu. 503, S. Qu. 532, and S. 
Qu. 525 of the Clara Ziegler- Stiftung, Theater museum, Munich. See also MASKE UND KOTHURN (1956), 

ii. 

17 See No. G. 16939 a and b, Institut fur Theaterwissenschaft der Universitat Koln, and Theater- dekora tionen nach 
den Original Skizzen des K.K. Hoftheater Mahlers Anton de Pian. Radiert und verlegt von Norbert Bittner 
(Vienna: 1818). See also ROSENBERG (1972): passim. 

18 G. 16928a, G. 16927, Institut fur Theaterwissenschaft der Universitat Koln. 
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Plate 140 Pen-and-water-colour design by Simon Quaglio for Act II, Scene 2, for the 1818 
production of Die Zauberflote at the Nationaltheater, Munich. The forecourt to the temple is 
shown, with massive pylons, obelisks, colonnades, and colossal seated Egyptian figures. Quaglio’s 
slightly off-axis approach should be compared with Schinkel’s deliberately balanced symmetry. The 
two massive obelisks are allusions to Jachin and Boaz, while looking suitably Egyptian in their 
context. The stepped corbelled ‘arch’ over the entrance should be noted (DTMFCZ-S, IK: IX 
Slg. Q., Inv. No. 532, Neg. No. 2251). 



Plate 141 Pen-and-water-colour design by Simon Quaglio for Act I, Scene 13, for the 1818 
production of Die Zauberflote at the Nationaltheater, Munich. This room in Sarastro’s palace 
combines Greek and Egyptian features (note the palm-capitals and frieze, Egyptian figures, coffering, 
and glazing-bars to the window) (DTMFCZ-S, IK: IX Slg. Q., Inv. No. 525, Neg. No. 2252). 
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Plate 142 Etching after Josef Platzer and Antonio di Pian by Norbert Bittner of the Egyptian 
room (Prachtiges Zimmer in Sarastros Palastj in Act I, Scene 13, for the 1818 production of 
Die Zauberflote at the Karntnertortheater, Vienna. Note the stepped corbelled form from 
Piranesi (TMK, No. G. 16939a). 



Plate 143 Etching after Josef Platzer and Antonio di Pian by Bittner, showing the vaults 
between the pyramids in Act II, Scene 20, for the 1818 production of Die Zauberflote at the 
Karntnertortheater, Vienna. Note the canted arches derived from Piranesi over the vault and in 
the podium of the temple (TMK, No. G. 169396). 
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Plate 144 Tempera-and-water-colour design by Friedrich Christian Beuther showing the garden 
with Sphinx at night for Act II, Scene 8, of Die Zauberflote at the Kurfiirstliches 
Hoftheater, Kassel, in 1821 (TMK, No. G. 16928a). 



Plate 145 Tempera-and-water-colour design by Beuther for the Egyptian room in Act I, Scene 
13, for the 181 7 production of Die Zauberflote at the Grossherzogliches Hoftheater, 
Weimar, and for the 1821 production at the Kurfiirstliches Hoftheater, Kassel (TMK, No. 
G. 16927). 
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The Commercial Picturesque and the Adoption of 
Egyptian Forms 

William Bullock (Jl. 1808-27) opened his Egyptian Hall at what is now 
170-173 Piccadilly, London, in 1812 as the London Museum. The building 
was intended to house his collection of curiosities, and was designed by 
Peter Frederick Robinson (1776-1858), who had a reputation as a 
connoisseur of styles, and who had advised the Prince of Wales on Chinese 
furnishings for the Royal Pavilion at Brighton. This was an early design 
alleged to be based on archaeological investigations of the Egyptian style, 
and was supposed to be ‘taken from Denon’s celebrated work’, and 
‘principally from the great temple’ at Dendera. 19 The facade was framed 
within a torus moulding and crowned by a massive cavetto cornice: on the 
ground floor two bud-capitaled columns set in antis framed the entrance; on 
either side were windows with stepped corbelled heads a la Piranesi; and the 
ground-floor storey was crowned by a smaller cavetto cornice embellished 
with the winged globe. Above, the second storey was illuminated by three 
windows, all held within battered pylon-like torus-frames each crowned 
with a cavetto cornice embellished with winged globes, but the central 
window was taller than the other two and had a stepped corbel- arched head 
supported on two figures, one male and one female. These Coade Stone 
figures, described by James Elmes (1782-1862) as ‘sturdy Ethiopians’, were 
supposed to represent Isis and Osiris, but managed to look more like rather 
incontinent and embarrassed ‘Red Indians’: they were carved by the Irish 
sculptor Sebastian Gahagan (//. 1800-35) (Plate 146). Above the cornice of 
the central window were two sphinxes tail-to-tail. Architraves were liberally 
decorated with bogus hieroglyphs. Elmes, master of John Haviland 
(1792-1852) (who, according to Professor Carrott’s estimation, was the 
‘greatest of the American Egyptian Revival architects’), 20 was impressed by 
Robinson’s efforts, supposing the Ancient Egyptians built their houses in 
storeys, and found Gahagan’s figures ‘novel in idea and application’, 
Picturesque in effect, and adding variety to the composition, while ‘the 
robust columns beneath them seem built exactly for pedestals’. 21 The large 
projection of the crowning cornice was ‘grand and imposing’. 

However, Mr Hugh Honour has pointed out that the claim of the 
Egyptian Hall to derive from Dendera has no foundation in truth, for the 
temple of Hathor at Dendera bears no resemblance at all to Robinson’s 
confection. The late Professor Carrott has amusingly (and accurately) 
referred to buildings like the Egyptian Hall (probably erected for advertising 

19 ALTICK (1978), 235-252, and ELMES (1827), 157. 

20 CARROTT (1978), 34. 

21 ELMES (1827), 157. See also HONOUR (1955), 243, 245. See also HONOUR (1954). 
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Plate 146 The Egyptian Hall at 170—173 Piccadilly, London, built to designs of Peter 
Robinson in 1811—12 for William Bullock. The two figures looked more like Red Indians than 
Egyptian deities, but the fagade, which was one of the very first examples in the Egyptian style in 
England, had a considerable influence on subsequent developments. From a print by Ackermann 
of 1815 (GLCL). 

purposes to appear novel, Picturesque, and different) as belonging to a 
genre that might be described as ‘Commercial Picturesque’. 22 James Henry 
Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) said of the Egyptian Hall that ‘Egyptian 
architecture will do nowhere but in Egypt. There, its cold and gloomy 
ponderosity (‘weight’ is too pretty a word) befits the hot, burning 
atmosphere and shifting sands. But in such a climate as this, it is worth 
nothing but an uncouth assembly. The absurdity, however, renders it a good 
advertisement. There is no missing its great lumpish face as you go along. 
It gives a blow to the mind, like a heavy practical joke’. 23 

In 1821 a curious twist of fate determined that the Egyptian Hall 
should house a magnificent exhibition of Egyptian art and artefacts brought 
to London by Giovanni Battista Belzoni (1778-1823). The Italian appealed 
to British patriotism to support explorations in Egypt (Colour Plate 
XXVI) in reply to the stream of scholarly publications being produced in 
France, notably the Description, and his achievements in Egypt from 1815 to 


22 CARROTT (1978), 35. The late Professor Carrott’s work on the Revival deserves respect, and some of 
his pithier observations have stood the test of time. His category of ‘Commercial Picturesque’ is little short 
of brilliant. 

23 HUNT (1861), 43. Quoted in ALTICK (1978), 237. 
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1819 caught the imagination of the public to an extent not known again 
until over a century later when Tutankhamun’s tomb was found. Thanks to 
Belzoni and Salt many of the finest Ancient Egyptian sculptures ever seen 
outside Egypt found permanent homes in London from 1818 to 1821, and 
the impact of these works on the public was compounded by the big 
exhibition in Bullock’s Hall in 1821-22. Belzoni’s Narrative of the Operations 
and Recent discoveries within the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs and Excavations, in 
Egypt and Nubia was published in London by John Murray in 1820, and is 
one of the most fascinating and lively accounts of Egypt ever written. 
Although the book was intended to extol his discoveries, it stands as 
something of a masterpiece. 24 The exhibition which followed in the Hall was 
an immediate success: it featured replicas of two of the finest chambers in the 
tomb of Seti I (whose sarcophagus Belzoni also brought to London), and it 
enabled enormous numbers of people to see the first major exhibition of 
Ancient Egyptian artefacts in London, so interest in Egypt was quickened. 

The setting for Belzoni’s exhibition was appropriate, for J. B. 
Papworth had re-styled the ‘great apartment’ into an Egyptian Hall in 1819. 
Papworth had been commissioned by Bullock to lay out Hygeia, a model 
town, for his estates in America, and his connections with the showman 
clearly were cordial. The Egyptian Hall (Plate 147) had Hathor-headed 
columns carrying a gallery, and was top-lit: Papworth also covered much of 
the interior with somewhat unscholarly, even uncouth (if the drawing is to 
be believed) Egyptianising ornament. 25 

Rudolf Ackermann (1764-1834), whose Repository of Arts, Literature, 
Commerce ... (a monthly journal until 1828) published the Papworth 
design in September 1819, also published an extraordinary set of designs for 
Egyptianising playing-cards in 1819 (Plate 148). ‘The figures’, Ackermann 
observed, ‘are beautifully drawn, the architecture well imagined, and the 
accessories of every description are introduced with a peculiarly tasteful 
feeling. The Nine of Diamonds is made to form an Egyptian sepulchre; two 
obelisks form the entrance, leading to a massive pyramid, which composes 
the background of the picture, and the diamonds are converted into 
characteristic embellishments’. 26 Bogus hieroglyphs and winged globes 
complete the picture. The Six of Hearts has two seated Egyptianising 
figures holding inverted obelisks (so they look rather like terms) on either 
side of a portal leading to a darkly menacing route: the sources are derived 
from Diverse Maniere, much modified, with bogus hieroglyphs. The Four of 
Spades features a canopy carried on four columns sheltering a pyramid and 


24 BELZONI (1820, 1821, 1822). 

25 See The Survey of London, xxix, 266—70. 

26 Mr Ralph Hyde kindly drew the Author’s attention to these curious designs. 
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Plate 147 Interior of the 
Great Room of the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, London, as 
modified by John Buonarotti 
Papworth in 1819. No. 45 of 
R. Ackermann’s Repository of 
Arts &c., published I September 
1819 (GLCL). 



a globe, and the Two of Diamonds features pyramids and a fountain (very 
Isiac). This odd series of designs contains many allusions to funerary 
architecture, to tombs and temples, to Egypt and to Neo-Classical 
subterraneous vaults. Freemasonic stars, crescent-moon, tripod, square, two 
pillars, and other emblems can be found in these strange cards. 

Bullock’s Egyptian Hall, despite its shortcomings in terms of 
scholarship and taste, had an enormous influence in England and around 
the world. Its fame gave publicity to all things Egyptian, and advanced the 
evolution of Egyptomania in all branches of the decorative arts. 27 One of its 
architectural progeny was the former Classical and Mathematical School, 
which became the Civil and Military Library, Ker Street, Devonport, 
Plymouth, built to designs by John Foulston (1772-1842) in 1823. This was 
part of a group of buildings by the same architect, but all in different styles: 
a range of Classical houses; a Greek Doric town-house and column; an 
Oriental ‘Hindoo’-Gothick chapel; and the Egyptian Library (which also 
contained an impressive display of minerals presented by Sir John St Aubyn 
Bart.[1758-1839]). This eclectic historicism, giving a wide stylistic choice, 
was justified by Foulston himself. He said that if ‘edifices, exhibiting the 
various features of the architectural world, were erected in conjunction, and 
skilfully grouped, a happy result might be obtained . . .’. Foulston was 


27 HUMBERT, PANTAZZI, and ZIEGLER (Eds.) (1994), 275. 
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Plate 148 Four designs from R. Ackermann’s Pictorial Cards, in Thirteen Plates (1819). 
These odd concoctions, ( by an artist of Vienna’ , have a strong Freemasonic flavour similar to 
Alberti’s decorations for the libretto of Die Zauberflote of 1191 (Plate 135). Top left is the 
Four of Spades, top right (with female Egyptianising terms) is the Six of Hearts, bottom left 
is the Two of Diamonds, and bottom right is the Nine of Diamonds (note the Antinous-like 
figure under the arch) (GLCL and The Worshipful Company of Makers of Playing Cards). 

‘induced to try an experiment (not before attempted) for producing’ a 
Picturesque effect, ‘by combining in one view, the Grecian, Egyptian, and 
a variety of the Oriental . . ,’. 28 Foulston was therefore working within the 
Picturesque tradition, the consequences of which were to broaden the 
stylistic palette. However, his library (Plates 149-150) reminded critics 
more of Bullock’s Hall in Piccadilly than anything in Egypt, and it certainly 

28 FOULSTON (1838), passim. 
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(b) 


Plate 149 (a) Front elevation of the Civil and Military (or Public) Library (now Odd Fellows 
Hall) in Ker Street, Devonport, Plymouth, Devon, by John Foulston, of 1 823, photographed in 
1957. The Egyptian style was associated with learning, curiosities, and the Great Library at 
Alexandria, and Foulston’s building has features in common with Robinson’s Museum, including 
the tripartite composition, the pylon-shapes with roll-mouldings and cavetto cornices, the stumpy 
columns at the entrance (probably derived from Denon), and the elaborate glazing-bars (NMR. 
AA58/44). (b) Detail of the main entrance. Photograph of 2002 (JSC). 
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Plate 150 Interior of Fouls ton’s ‘ Civil and Military Library, Devonport’ , from Public 
Buildings erected in the West of England, showing the Egyptianising interior (JSC). 


can be compared unfavourably with Regency Greek Revival designs, 
which were far more scholarly. The interior had cavetto cornices, torus 
mouldings, winged discs, and other Egyptianising features, whilst the main 
facade was basically composed of two torus-edged pylons, a two-storey 
arrangement of window-openings (with elaborate glazing-bars), and had an 
entrance flanked by bud-capitaled columns. In 2002 the building was in a 
poor state of repair, and although some details survive in what was the 
library on the first floor, the interior of the ground floor has been virtually 
gutted. Ker Street was redeveloped after the 1939-45 war, and Foulston’s 
remaining buildings (the Doric town-house, the column, and the former 
Library) now have a dismal setting of grey apartments that could easily have 
strayed from Stalinist Eastern Europe. 

Egyptian Revival obelisks are more usually found as single 
monuments, following the trend established in sixteenth-century Rome, 
and the impressive obelisk on its Egyptianising base at Rostrevor, Co. 
Down, of 1826, is no exception: it was erected in 1826 to the memory of 
Major-General Robert Ross, who had seen service in Egypt fromjuly 1801 
until the end of that year (Plate 151). Indeed, the nineteenth century saw 
a growing popularity of this Egyptian form as a commemorative object, 
either as an eyecatcher, individual monument, or grave-marker in 
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Plate 151 Massive granite obelisk at 
Rostrevor, Co. Down , with Egyptianising 
pedestal incorporating a steeply battered 
die, a large cavetto cornice decorated 
with winged orbs and ursei, and a relief 
showing a draped sarcophagus with flags 
and military trophies flanked by 
inverted torches. It was erected in 
memory of Major-General Robert Ross 
(1766—1814) in 1826, and was 
designed by William Vitruvius Morrison 
(1794—1838). Photograph of 1990 
(JSC). 



cemeteries. Obelisks are so common in cemeteries they cannot be listed 
here, but among rather fine individual commemorative obelisks standing 
alone in the landscape can be mentioned (Sir) Robert Smirke’s massive 
Wellington Testimonial in Phoenix Park, Dublin, of 1817-22 (Plate 152), 29 
and the War Memorial to the men of Co. Antrim who died in the Great 
War of 1914-18 that stands on the Knockagh Hill at Greenisland, 
overlooking Belfast Lough: the latter was designed by Henry Seaver 
(1860-1941), 30 and is a scaled-down version of the Wellington Testimonial. 

Parisian Hathor-heads and other Egyptianisms can be found (appro- 
priately) in the Place du Caire in a building (No. 2) of 1828, sculpted by J.- 
G. Garraud, but the detail is somewhat clumsy and bucolic (Plate 153). 
Much more scholarly is Luigi Canina’s Egyptian Gate in the Borghese 
Gardens in Rome, also completed 1828 (Plate 154). The Gardens were 
originally an attempt to encapture something of the atmosphere of the Villa 
Adriana at Tivoli: Canina bridged a road, using stone from Tivoli, and gave 
grandeur to his work by adding a superstructure in the Egyptian style. He 


29 The Author is indebted to Dr Maurice Craig for this item. Smirke was knighted in 1832. 

30 See obituary in The Builder, clx/5133 (20 June 1941), 588. 
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Plate 152 The Wellington 
Testimonial, Phoenix Park, Dublin 
(1817—22), designed by (Sir) Robert 
Smirke. Photograph of 1911 (JSC). 


built the great pylons (with stairs inside) flanking the axis, with on one side 
Egyptianising colonnades terminating in lower pylon-forms guarded by 
lions, and on the other a pair of obelisks (without pedestals) decorated with 
hieroglyphs. Canina used brick covered in dark red stucco 31 to imitate 
Egyptian granite (Hope would not have approved). A Picturesque technique 
combined with some archaeological expertise thus engendered architectural 
associations and some identifications with Tivoli. As an evocative and mem- 
orable work the gate succeeds, but it is not a slavish copy: elements from an 
ancient architectural vocabulary were used, but new purposes and ideas were 
expressed. This is a case where obelisks were used in a true Egyptian man- 
ner, that is in pairs on either side, marking a route. The cast-iron Egyptian 
gates (1827-30) to the Park of Alexander at Tsarskoe Selo, near St Petersburg 
in Russia, are even more splendid and spectacular: 32 the pylons are covered 
with Egyptianising figures in reliefs, and the gate-piers are herms (rather than 
terms) with nemes head-dresses. They were designed by the Scots architect 
Adam Menelaws (c. 1 749-1 831 ) and the figures were designed by Vasily 
Ivanovich Demuth-Malinovsky (1779-1846). 

There was another source for the popularisation of the Egyptian style 
in the pictures and engravings of John Martin (1789-1854), the English 


31 In 1999 it was being painted cream, and was already a target for Roman graffiti. 

32 Illustrated in HUMBERT (1989d), 65. 
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Plate 153 Hathor-heads on No. 2 Place du Caire, Paris, sculpted by J.-G. Garraud in 1828, 
and based on figures at Dendera, Philce, and Deir-el-Medineh. The fagade has other 
Egyptianesque elements such as the gorge-cornice with fake hieroglyphs and the columns on the 
ground floor. Photograph of 1983 (JSC). 



Plate 154 Egyptian Gate by Luigi Canina (1795—1856) at the Villa Borghese, Rome, of c. 
1825—28. This is a symmetrical composition with an obelisk, two pylons, and a colonnade on 
each side of the axis formed by the road. Obelisks are decorated with hieroglyphs, and 
Egyptianising lions complete the composition. Photograph of 1980 (JSC). 


painter of large visionary and apocalyptic scenes with Biblical and Oriental 
settings: these images exerted a very great influence on Romantic taste in 
Europe and America. Martin became famous in 1816 with Joshua 
Commanding the Sun to Stand Still, and followed this with a series of enor- 
mous canvases, the most Egyptianising of which were The Destroying Angel, 
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The Death of the First Bow, and The Seventh Plague of Egypt. Prints were made 
of Martin’s work by Ackermann, Le Keux, and others, and many were pirat- 
ed, so these visionary compositions became familiar to a wide public. Martin 
was greatly admired in France: he was honoured by both Charles X and 
Louis-Philippe, and his work attracted the attention of Charles Augustin 
Sainte-Beuve (1804-69), Victor Marie Hugo (1802-85), and Theophile 
Gautier (1811-72). Gustave Planche (1808-57) described Martin in 1834 
as the ‘poet’s painter’, and Willem Burger (pseudonym of Etienne-Joseph- 
Theophile Thore [1807-69]) said in 1863 that of all painters Martin had 
the highest reputation in Europe. Martin, in short, was the master of 
Sublime Terror. Jules Michelet (1798-1874) was reminded of Martin’s 
visions by the opulence of John Nash’s developments in London. 33 The 
creations of Alexander ‘Greek’ Thomson in Glasgow 34 also have a certain 
affinity with the grandeurs of Sublime compositions in Martin’s paintings. 

There seems to have been a considerable interest in the Egyptianising 
style in the provinces, especially in the West of England. Foulston’s work in 
Plymouth has been mentioned above, but his partner, George Wightwick 
(1802-72), produced several Egyptianising designs, some of which are in 
the RIBA Drawings Collection: there are shop-fronts with Egyptianising 
cast-iron columns, and designs for fireplaces of some refinement (Plate 
155) by him. Wightwick wrote an account of Foulston that is entertaining 
and informative, and contributed to E. Nettleton’s Guide to Plymouth, 
Stonehouse, Devonport, and the Neighbouring County of 1836. In the West of 
England he designed many houses, shops, terraces, public buildings, and 
often used Egyptianisms in his details. 35 

Also in the ‘Commercial Picturesque’ category of Professor Carrott is 
the Egyptian House in Chapel Street, Penzance, Cornwall (Plate 156), a 
design slightly closer to Bullock’s Hall in Piccadilly than to Foulston’s 
Devonport library, created in c. 1835-6, and, like the London building, was 
erected as a museum, although it also functioned as a shop. It was built for 
John Lavin, bookseller and dealer in minerals, 36 who collected geological 
specimens, but who was also an agent for the sale of various artefacts, 
including chimney-pieces and obelisks, manufactured by the Lizard 
Serpentine Company. 37 Therefore, like the Devonport library and Museum, 
it had a connection with the display of minerals. With the fireplace and 
Devonian connections it is possible that Wightwick could have been the 


33 OSBORNE (1970), 695-6. 

34 See STAMP and MCKINSTRY (Eds.) (1994) and STAMP (Ed.) (1999). See also McFADZEAN (1979). 

35 COLVIN (1978 edition), and information provided by Mr John Harris, who helpfully suggested an 
examination of Wightwick s work. 

36 Information kindly provided by the Morrab Library, Penzance: the Author is indebted to Miss Jan 
Ruhrmund. 

37 CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 55. 
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Plate 155 Two chimney-pieces in the 
Egyptian style by George Wightwick, 
probably dating from the 1830s. 
Wightwick settled in Plymouth in 
1829 and began practice on his own 
behalf before joining John Foulston in 
partnership prior to Fouls ton’s 
retirement in c. 1836. Thereafter, until 
1851, Wightwick was the leading 
architect in the South- West of England 
(RIBADC). 



designer, but, infuriatingly, documentary evidence for the involvement of 
either him or Foulston has eluded all searches. The design of the Royal 
Arms on the building suggests it was completed before 1837 (the Accession 
of Queen Victoria), and we know Lavin bought the two cottages on the 
site in 1835, so the building can be dated with some accuracy. During the 
restoration of the building in the early 1970s (carried out under the 
direction of Mr Paul Pearn), it was discovered that the two herms flanking 
the central window on the first floor were of Coade Stone. 38 

No. 144 Fore Street, Exeter, Devon, acquired some vaguely 
Egyptianesque features in c. 1830, 39 and, strangely enough, No. 42 Fore 
Street, Hertford, Hertfordshire, also acquired a stucco front of Egyptianising 
type in c.1822 (Plate 157), having battered architraves with winged globes 
over the first-floor windows, and a torus-moulding framing the facade 
which is capped by a cavetto cornice suggesting a pylon. The shop-front is 


38 KELLY (1990), 134, and n. 61, 144. 

39 NIKOLAUS PEVSNER (1952): South Devon (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books Ltd), 158. Holloway 
Street, Exeter, has a few surviving houses with Egyptianising window surrounds and doorcases, and 
Professor CARROTT (1978), 35, mentions the ‘Heavitree Brewery at Exeter, Devon, of about 1833, by 
R. Ford’. The brewery was demolished in the 1980s, but, in the words of PEVSNER’s Devon (1989), 433, 
was ‘slightly Gothic’. Mr Ford has eluded discovery. 
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Plate 156 Egyptian House in Chapel Street, 
Penzance, Cornwall, of c.1835. Note the 
remarkable pattern of glazing-bars, the zig-zag 
pattern all over the torus mouldings, and the stepped 
corbelled arches derived from Piranesi’s DM. Could 
Foulston and/or Wightwick have been involved? 
(The National Trust). 



Plate 157 No. 42 Fore Street, Hertford: a 
remarkable survival, with shop-front in the Egyptian 
style, and a street-front above with battered 
Egyptianising architraves. Photograph of 1978 
(JSC). 


Egyptianesque as well, and it is a remarkable survival, but the basic facade 
is simply Egyptianising detail applied to a standard late-Georgian facade. 
Egyptianisms were not all that rare in the domestic architecture of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, but full-blooded Egyptianising facades such 
as Bullocks Museum, Chapel Street, Penzance, and Fore Street, Hertford, 
are not common. In Richmond Avenue, Islington, London, for example, 
there is a handsome terrace (Nos 46-72) that is of a conventional London 
early-Victorian type, except for the severe Greek detail of the ground-floor 
facade and the Egyptianising sphinxes and obelisks flanking the entrances 
(Plate 158). 
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Plate 158 Egyptianising entrance to 
an otherwise Qrceco- Georgian terrace- 
house at No. 70 Richmond Avenue, 
Islington, London, with miniature fat 
obelisks and sphinxes, of c.1841. 
Photograph of 1968 (JSC). 



Other Egyptianising Designs 

The idea that Egyptian architecture could suggest strength, solidarity, and 
durability led to its being seen as appropriate for structures such as mills, 
railway-stations, bridges, retaining- walls, prisons, and so on. Some early 
suspension-bridges with Egyptianising features in the designs have been 
identified: they include Brighton Chain Pier of 1823 by Captain (later Sir) 
Samuel Brown (1776-1852) and the Clifton Suspension Bridge, designed 
in 1831 (but started on site in 1836) by Isambard Kingdom Brunei 
(1806-59) (Plate 159). The pylons were ready by 1840, and work was only 
resumed in 1861 under John Hawkshaw (1811-91) and William Henry 
Barlow (1812-1902), to be completed in 1864. The original scheme had 
pylons with coved cornices, winged globes, sphinxes on top, hieroglyphs, 
and much else, and the bridge was quite extravagantly admired by all, 40 
although it was not built as designed. The pylon-form was thought to be 
ideally suited for suspension-bridges, and several such bridges incorporated 
Egyptianising elements, such as that at Anzio with lotus-columns and 
sphinxes, 41 and the bridge near St Petersburg in Russia mentioned by 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock. 42 


40 MARE (1954), 174. 

41 BAEDEKER (1896): Southern Italy and Sicily (Leipzig: Baedeker), 18. 

42 HITCHCOCK (1958), 58. 
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Plate 159 Gateway (actually the pylon-tower from which the structure is suspended) to Clifton 
Suspension Bridge, 1831. Lithograph after the unrealised design by Isambard Kingdom Brunei. 
The pylon was derived from that at Dendera, but the pylon-form is admirably suited to 
suspension-bridges, while, extended, the battered form is ideal for retaining- walls, dams, and the 
like, so similar shapes are found in many structures of the nineteenth century. Note the pylon-piers 
with winged globes, sphinxes on top, battered opening and sides, and the cables anchored in massive 
sarcophagi-like blocks (City of Bristol Museum and Art Gallery). 


Indeed, one of the earliest, grandest, and most ambitious of designs 
for a bridge in the Egyptian style was prepared (r. 1826-7) by Pierre - 
Dominique Bazaine (1786-1838) to connect Vasilevskyi Island and the 
northern quay at St Petersburg: it consisted of two massive pylon-towers 
from which the chains were suspended, with the ends of the chains 
anchored beneath blocks on which were Egyptianising lions. The pylons 
were adapted from the great south gate at Karnak, but decorated with an 
impressive series of reliefs to celebrate Alexander I’s victories over 
Napoleon. In a further iconographical twist, the winged globe became the 
double-headed imperial Russian eagle with outstretched wings. The 
design, however, was never realised. 43 

There were other proposals, some built, some not, which exploited 
the pylon-tower form for suspension-bridges, 44 and the battered profile of 


43 Bazaine’s drawings are now in the Canadian Centre for Architecture, Montreal (DR 1980.019:3—5), to 
which institution the Author is indebted, as he is to Madame Michele Picard for being his cicerone in 
Montreal. See also HUMBERT, PANTAZZI, and ZIEGLER (Eds.) (1994), 322-5. 

44 HUMBERT, PANTAZZI and ZIEGLER (Eds.) (1994), passim. 
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Plate 160 Egyptianising 
details on the lighthouse- 
keeper’s cottages at Cromarty, 
Scotland, designed by Alan 
Stevenson (1846). Photo- 
graph of 1985 (JSC). 



Egyptian walls was appropriate for use in retaining-walls (as in the Croton 
Distributing Reservoir [1842] in New York 45 ) as well as to suggest enor- 
mous strength, holding in something behind, be it water (as in reservoirs), 
earth (as in retaining-walls), or social transgressors (as in prisons). 46 

An association with strength, durability, and so on also rendered the 
Egyptian style suitable for buildings connected with safety, such as 
lighthouses. A remarkable series of Egyptianising lighthouses and ancillary 
buildings was erected in Scotland to designs by Alan Stevenson (1807-65): 
examples include those at Cromarty (1846) (Plate 160), Fortrose (1846 - 
Ross and Cromarty), and Noss Head (1849 - Caithness). Stevenson also 
added two ranges of Graeco-Egyptian houses to the lighthouse complex at 
Eilean Glas, Scalpay, in c. 1845. 47 Painted white, these charming buildings sit 
beautifully in the Highland landscapes. 

It is curious (given the recommendation by Thomas Hope that young 
artists should never adopt the Egyptian style save from notions more 
‘weighty’ than novelty, and his observation that hieroglyphs ‘can afford us 
little pleasure on account of their meaning, since this is seldom intelligible’) 
that pseudo-hieroglyphs and Egyptianisms not based on available accurate 
sources should have been employed by designers well into the nineteenth 
century. Hope opined that hieroglyphs could ‘afford us still less gratification 


45 See CARROTT (1978), plates 86 and 87. 

46 For example, the ‘Tombs’, New York (1835-8). See CARROTT (1978), plates 111-14, 116, 118, 121-5, 
etc. 

47 Sec JOHN GIFFORD (1992): Highlands and Islands in The Buildings of Scotland series (London: Penguin 
Books Ltd, in association with The Buildings of Scotland Trust), 62, 124, 347, 399, 418, 626, 629, and 
plate 122. 
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on account of their outline, since this is never agreeable . . . Real Egyptian 
monuments, built of the hardest materials, in the most prodigious blocks, 
even where they please not the eye, through the elegance of their shapes, 
still amaze the intellect, through the immensity of their size, and the 
indestructibility of their nature. Modern imitations of these wonders of 
antiquity, composed of lath and plaster, of callico and of paper, offer no one 
attribute of solidity or grandeur to compensate for their want of elegance, 
and grace, and can only excite ridicule and contempt’. 48 This interesting 
passage is also quoted in John Claudius Loudon’s (1783-1843) An 
Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture , 49 one of the 
most influential publications of its day. Loudon dwelt at some length on the 
massiveness, gloom, magnitude, solidity, and permanence of Egyptian 
architecture in The Architectural Magazine, 50 and took considerable pains to 
stress fitness of purpose to legitimise style as appropriate to use. 51 

In France, however, the Egyptianising Taste continued to have 
patriotic and Napoleonic associations, not least because of the distinguished 
designs that stood in Paris. A Fontaine du Deo was erected in Mauvages 
(Meuse) in 1831 to designs by Theodore Oudet inspired by the Fontaine du 
Fellah, the water-carrier’s fountain in the rue de Sevres in Paris, which, as 
previously noted, incorporated the Antinoiis figure as a ‘Fellah’ (Plate 
117). A monument by Claude Dejoux (1732-1816) to General Louis- 
Charles-Antoine Desaix de Veygoux (1768-1800), Commander of the 
French army in Egypt, was erected by the Place des Victoires, Paris, on an 
Egyptianising pedestal designed by Le Peyre, in 1810, complete with the 
little obelisk from the Albani Collections in Rome. 52 Enthusiasm for things 
Egyptian in France gained further momentum when the Napoleonic dream 
of erecting an Ancient Egyptian obelisk in Paris was realised: one of the 
obelisks from Luxor was carefully dismantled and shipped to France (in the 
appropriately-named Louxor towed by the Sphinx), where it was re-erected 
in the Place de la Concorde under the direction of the engineer Apollinaire 
Lebas in 1836 (Plates 161 [a, b, and c]). The pedestal and foundations 
were designed by Jakob Ignaz Hittorff (1792-1867), who was in charge of 
the alterations to the Place de la Concorde from 1832 to 1840. A special 
medal was struck to mark the occasion (Colour Plate XXVII). 53 


48 HOPE (1807), 27. 

49 London: 1834, 1016. 

50 iv, (1837), 278. 

51 Ibid. 

52 The obelisk was sold in 1815 to avoid the expense of having to return it to Rome. Purchased by Prince 
Ludwig of Bavaria (the future King Ludwig I), it was installed in von Klenze’s Glyptothek in Munich, 
damaged in the 1939—45 war, and then restored and re-erected (1972) in the Hofgarten at the entrance to 
the Egyptian collections in the Bavarian capital’s Residenz. 

53 HUMBERT (1998), 153-163. 
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Plate 161 (a) The great obelisk from Luxor as re- 
erected in the Place de la Concorde, Paris, in 1836 
under the direction of the naval engineer Apollinaire 
Lebas. It was given to King Charles X (1824—30) by 
Mohammed Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, in 1829, and was 
re-erected during the reign of King Louis -Philippe. 
(b) The pedestal of the Place de la Concorde obelisk: 
(i) The obelisk being taken down at Luxor and barged; 
and (ii) being re-erected on its new pedestal in Paris. 
Photographs of 1990 (JSC). 
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European and Egyptian connections developed quickly, and with 
them the number of travellers and artists who went to study Ancient 
Egyptian remains. Owen Jones (1809-74) went to Egypt in 1832-33, 
where his observations of the decorative colour on buildings were to stand 
him in good stead years later. David Roberts (1796-1864) was to produce 
the most familiar of all images of Egypt produced in the nineteenth century 
in the published views of his beautiful Egypt and Nubia (1846-49), 54 based 
on his travels in Egypt in 1838-39. Roberts felt that the French publications 
conveyed ‘no idea’ of the ‘splendid remains’ of Ancient Egypt, but his own 
images embraced aspects of Egypt that appealed to early-Victorian Britain 
- the associations with the Bible, antiquities, and the exotic scenes 
associated with Islamic Egypt. Louis Haghe (1806-85) was responsible for 
the fine lithographs from Roberts’s original drawings, and these became 
very popular after they were published in Egypt and Nubia : Queen Victoria 
and the Archbishops of Canterbury and York were among the distinguished 
subscribers to the book. Whilst Roberts himself produced Sublime 
inventions of imaginary scenes in Ancient Egypt perhaps even finer than 
those of Martin (his Departure of the Israelites from Egypt [exhibited 1829] is 
a memorable example [Colour Plate XXVIII]), his views for the 
published work were fresh, realistic, pellucid, and beautifully composed, 
with a marvellous sense of colour. 

Joseph Bonomi Jr (1796-1878) worked in Egypt as a draughtsman 
(mostly for Robert Hay of Linplum [1799-1863], who began his 
expeditions up the Nile in 1824 - he was to employ Francis Vyvyan Jago 
Arundale [1807-53], Bonomi, Frederick Catherwood [1799-1854], 
Edward W. Lane [1801-76], and Charles Laver, and published his 
Illustrations of Cairo in 1840), and made three visits to that country in all. 55 
He was involved in several Anglo-Egyptian projects, notably the 
illustrations for Sir John Gardner Wilkinson’s (1797-1875) The Maimers and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, which came out in three volumes in 1837. 56 
This Bonomi was the son of the Bonomi who designed the pyramidal 
mausoleum at Blickling in Norfolk (Plate 86) and who married a cousin 
of Angelika Kauffmann (1741-1807). 57 The younger Bonomi was a 
distinguished Egyptologist, was the second Curator of Sir John Soane’s 
Museum, and married John Martin’s daughter in 1845. 

Roberts was invited by John Marshall of Leeds to make designs for a 
proposed flax-spinning mill because Marshall wished the building to 
advertise his products, and the Egyptians made linen out of flax, so he 


54 See Select Bibliography. 

55 See British Museum Add. MSS. 29812—60 an Add. MS. 31054). 

56 See Select Bibliography. 

57 Angehka Kauffmann and Maria Cosway, nee Hadfield (1759—1838), were sponsors at Bonomi s baptism in 
Rome. 
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Plate 162 Temple Mills, Marshall Street, Leeds (1842), by Joseph Bonomi Jr and James 
Combe of Leeds. This was the most coherent attempt to adapt an Egyptian temple to a commercial 
building. John Marshall of Leeds, keen to advertise his new flax-spinning mill, commissioned 
David Roberts to make designs, and Roberts contacted Bonomi for help. The main influences are 
Edfu and Dendera, and the chimney was an obelisk. Even the machinery inside was in the 
Egyptian style, chosen no doubt because the Ancient Egyptians used flax for the production of 
linen. Photograph of 1979 (JSC). 

stipulated an Egyptian Revival style. At first, Marshall employed a local 
engineer, James Combe (of whom very little appears to be known), but it 
seems his work did not satisfy the client, so Roberts was called in as an 
adviser, but he, in turn (not being an architect), contacted Bonomi for help. 
As finalised in 1842 the mill consists of an office-block and the factory: 
sources for the office-block are the temple at Antaeopolis, as recorded in the 
Description, and the temple of Horus at Edfu, whilst the factory is clearly 
derived from the ‘Typhonium’ at Dendera, published in the Description 
(Plate 162). 58 Details of both blocks are scholarly, and it is quite clear they 
came from respectable archaeological sources, such as the Description, and 
from first-hand observations by Bonomi and Roberts. Originally there was 
a chimney-stack shaped like an obelisk, whilst the double beam-engine of 
c.1840 by Benjamin Hick of Bolton had Egyptianising details and a 
regulator in the form of a winged solar-disc. 59 


58 CARROTT (1978), plates 17—20. Professor Carrott erroneously attributed the complex to Ignatius 
Bonomi. 

59 Illustrated in CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 90. The model of this engine was exhibited at the Great Exhibition 
in London in 1851, and is now in The Science Museum, London. 
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So Marshall’s Mill, Holbeck, Leeds, was not only based on sound 
scholarly source-books, but was also in the ‘Commercial Picturesque’ camp 
through its self-advertising aspects. It should be noted that the Mills were 
not designed by Bonomi’s brother, Ignatius (1787-1870). 60 Again, like 
libraries and learning, there was an association with Ancient Egypt. 
Bonomi also produced another piece of associationism, this time with Isiac 
healing and water, when he designed an Egyptian cedicula over a spring at 
Hartwell House, Buckinghamshire, in 1851. 61 This commission stemmed 
from Dr John Fiott (1783-1866), who changed his name to Lee, and was a 
collector of Egyptian antiquities (many of which were acquired in Egypt in 
1807-10): the inscription of hieroglyphs was composed by Samuel Birch 
(18 13-85). 62 

Joseph Bonomi Jr’s sandstone memorial in the West London and 
Westminster Cemetery at Brompton, London, has pretty, incised 
Egyptianising details co-existing (somewhat incongruously) with the Chi- 
Rlw monogram. It is, however, a sombre piece, commemorating four of his 
children who died in 1852. 63 Not surprisingly, it was in the design of 
funerary monuments, mausolea, and the like, that the Egyptian style found 
widespread favour. Not only was so much Egyptian architecture associated 
with death, but its simple geometrical form appealed to designers searching 
for greater simplicity of expression as part of the movement we now term 
Neo-Classicism. Paradoxically, however, it was in funerary architecture that 
the Egyptian Revival came to grief at the hands of a vitriolic and obsessed 
polemicist who did immeasurable damage by equating morality and 
architecture, and blackening the style in the minds of generations to come. 


60 See Companion to the Almanac (1844), 241—2; Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology (1879), vi; Penny 
Magazine (1843); and BONSER (1960). See also COLVIN (1978 edition), 124, and CONNER (Ed.) 
(1983), 89-90. 

61 See SMYTH (1851), 156, 222, and (1851-64), plate 1. 

62 CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 91. 

63 JAMES STEVENS CURL (1989): ‘The West of London and Westminster Cemetery at Brompton’. Final 
Report and Survey (1 September) for English Heritage. 
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The Egyptian Revival in Funerary 
Architecture 

Introduction; Funerary Exemplars; The New Cemeteries; Pugin; Commemorative 
Egyptianisms; Conclusion 


Egypt had maimed us, 
offered dream for life, 
an opiate for a kiss 
and death for both. 


HILDA DOOLITTLE (MRS RICHARD ALDINGTON [1886-1961]): 

Egypt (1921), lines 5—8. 


‘Tis all one to lye in St Innocents Church-yard, 
as in the Sands of JEgypt. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE (1605-82): 
Hydriotaphia (1658), Ch. V. 
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Introduction 

The use of obelisks and pyramidal compositions in funerary and commem- 
orative architecture has already been noted. Pyramidal compositions (Plate 
58), usually incorporating fat obelisk-shapes set flat against a wall, had 
been developed since the time of Bernini (and there are earlier instances): 
eighteenth-century European funerary monuments in churches were often 
of the pyramidal type of composition, with an obelisk as the main back- 
ground against which sculptural groups could be set (a convention that, 
though very common, by no means attracted universal approval, and indeed 
drew upon it vitriolic abuse, notably in the first six decades of the nine- 
teenth century). As Neo-Classical influences grew stronger, however, such 
designs for commemorative sculpture and architectural compositions asso- 
ciated with death tended to become more wide-angled, notably in the 
work of Boullee, whose low, spreading pyramids are particularly awesome 
in quality (Plate 83). 

Jean-Nicolas-Louis Durand (1760-1834), probably one of the most 
influential architectural theorists of the Napoleonic period in France and 
Germany, trained under Boullee, and experimented with pyramids. His 
major publication is Precis des Lemons d’ Architecture donnees a I’Ecole Poly- 
technique (1802-5), which included an ideal pyramid with a domed circular 
interior surrounded by semicircular-headed loculi for urns, and 
Egyptianising telamones embellishing the first-floor facade of the Maison 
Particuliere executee a Paris, Rue du Faubourg Poissoniere (garden elevation). 
The pyramid design owed something to earlier exemplars, notably by 
Boullee, and variations of it were made by Friedrich Gilly and others. 1 
Similar designs to those of Gilly can be found in the work of Giovanni 
Antonio Selva (1753-1819) (especially the latter’s monument to Napoleon 
of 1813), and in the designs of Thomas Harrison (1744-1829) and of the 
Russian Alferov (1780-1840) (the last’s monument to the defeat of the 
Tartars at Kazan of 1830 is a case in point, for it had distyle in-antis porti- 
coes on each face, the pyramid was truncated, and the sides of the porticoes 
were battered) . 2 The powerfully evocative possibilities of Egyptian architec- 
ture were exploited in these remarkable exercises in rigorous geometry. 
Selva’s scheme was the result of his appointment to a Milanese commission 
to erect a monument to Napoleon on Mount Cenis: the pyramidal design 
was set on three steps, with octastyle Greek Doric porticoes on each 
face and the exterior may have been suggested by Antonio Canova’s 


1 RIETDORF (1940), plates 25, 26, 43, 44, 138, and 139. See also CARROTT (1978), plate 28. 

2 BASSI (1936), passim. See also ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN (1972), nos. 1234-5. For 
Alferov see CARROTT (1978), plate 29 and pp. 43-4, n. 45. 
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(1757-1822) monument to Titian. Selva may also have known Boullee’s 
designs: the interior was to have been a Pantheon-like coffered dome 
carried on a vast entablature supported on Doric columns, whilst light was 
introduced by means of lunettes set above the pediments. By 1814 the 
project was abandoned as Napoleon’s star faded. Selva collaborated with his 
friend Canova on the Dieden Monument in the Eremitani in Padua, and 
he was influenced by his studies in France and in England. 


Funerary Exemplars 

Canova, of course, designed a series of pyramid-tombs that incorporated 
flat pyramids of low pitch as the main element of the composition. From 
1780, when Canova became acquainted with Gavin Hamilton (1723-98) 
and other members of the international set of Neo-Classical theorists, he 
developed a revolutionary severity and purity in his designs, and responded 
to Winckelmann s demands for noble simplicity. He studied Antique works 
to attain an ideal, and, as he produced his sculptures, many of his contem- 
poraries thought he had excelled the Ancients. Lord Byron opined that 
Canova was the one heir to Italy’s lost greatness, and many agreed with him. 
Now Canova is known to have seen the very beautiful and refined monu- 
ment to Provost Richard Baldwin (c.1672-1758) of 1784 in the studios of 
Christopher Hewetson (c. 1739-98) in Rome: it was a tall, obelisk-like 
pyramid of red oriental granite (the first, apparently, to be made of that 
material since Antiquity) against which were figures, and the whole was 
re-assembled in Trinity College, Dublin. 3 Canova ’s models of the monu- 
ment to the Archduchess Maria Christina are similar to other funerary 
monuments of the pyramid-obelisk type in that there are figures in front of 
it, but he introduced a new severity, and a definite pyramid with primitivist 
entrance, instead of the obelisk. Canova originally designed a pyramid, with 
figures entering it, as a monument to Titian in 1790, but this plan failed to 
come to fruition. In 1798, however, Duke Albert of Sachsen-Teschen asked 
Canova to design and make a monument to his Duchess, who had died that 
year. Canova adapted his Titian designs and reversed the composition 
(Plate 163): the monument was erected in the Augustinerkirche in Vienna 
in 1805 as a cenotaph, for the Archduchess’s body lies in the Kaisergruft of 
the Kapuzinerkirche. A similar design based on the Titian- Archduchess 
monument was later produced by Canova ’s pupils for the monument of 


3 ALBRIZZI (1824), passim. See also POTTERTON (1975) and ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT 
BRITAIN (1972), 202. 
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Plate 163 Model (now in the Gipsoteca Canoviana in Possagno [ the sculptor’s birthplace]) for the 
tomb of the Archduchess Maria Christina by Antonio Canova: the design was realised in the 
Augustinerkirche, Vienna, in 1805, and shows the Three Ages of Man moving towards the 
primitivist door of the pyramidal tomb. The leading figure carries a funerary urn (Conway Library, 
Courtauld Institute of Art, Neg. No. B72/2219). 


Canova himself in the church of Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari in Venice, 
and was completed in 1827. 

Sir Richard Westmacott (1775-1856) was a pupil of Canova and 
studied in Rome from 1793. His monument to Sir Ralph Abercromby 
(1734-1801) of 1809 in St Paul’s Cathedral in London has overt 
Egyptianisms in the two sphinxes that flank the heroic central group (Plate 
164). Other Egyptian allusions can also be found in St Paul’s on the 
monument by Thomas Banks (1735-1805) to George Blagdon Westcott 
(c. 1745-98 - who was killed at the naval battle of Aboukir Bay in 1798) 
(Plate 165). Banks knew Italy and stayed in Rome for seven years. 
Agostino Aglio (Jl . 1807-38), the painter who exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in the first four decades of the nineteenth century, produced a 
design for a monument to Lord Nelson in 1805 incorporating a huge 
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Plate 164 Monument to Sir Ralph Abercromby in St Paul’s Cathedral, London, by Sir Richard 
Westmacott. The Egyptian references refer to Abercromby’s command and death in Egypt. 
Photograph of 1980 (JSC). 

pyramid with strange beasts in a fantastic landscape, 4 but, strangely, there is 
no allusion to Egypt whatsoever in Nelson’s handsome tomb in St Paul’s, 
although his funeral-car had several Nilotic motifs. 5 

According to Thomas Walker Horsfield (d. 1837), in his History of 
Sussex , 6 (Sir) Robert Smirke designed the pyramidal mausoleum (1812) of 
‘Mad Jack’ Fuller (d. 1834) that stands in the churchyard of St Thomas 
Becket at Brightling in East Sussex. Unlike the Canova pyramids (which 
appear to be three-dimensional and are not steeply-pitched), the Brightling 
mausoleum is of the Cestius proportions, and is free-standing. In the 
churchyard of St Matthew’s, Brixton, London, stands the extraordinary 
monument to Richard Budd (1748-1824) designed by R. Day, erected 
1825, and described with glowing hyperbole by Thomas Allen (1803-33) 


4 Print Room of The British Art Centre at Yale, no. B. 1977. 14. 4400. 

5 Illustrated in JAMES STEVENS CURL (1972): The Victorian Celebration of Death (Newton Abbot: David 

& Charles [Publishers] Ltd), 5. 

6 (1835), i, 564—5. See COLVIN (1978 edition), 744. 
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KRECTEl) AT THE rUBLIC EXPENSE. 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

GEORGE BIAGDON WESTCOTT. 
CAPTAIN OF THE MAJESTIC ; 

WHO. AFTER THIRTY-THREE YEARS OF MERITORIOUS SERVICE 
FELL GLORIOUSLY 

IN THE VICTORY OBTAINED OVER THE FRENCH FLEET OFT ABCMIKIR 
THE FIRST DAY OF AUGUST. IN THE YEAR MDCCXCVI1! 

IN THE FORTY-SIXTH YEAR OF HIS AGE. 


Plate 165 Monument of 1805 by Thomas Banks (1735—1805) in St Paul’s Cathedral , 
London, to Captain George Blagdon Westcott of the Majestic who fell at the Battle of the Nile 
at Aboukir, 1 August 1 798, ‘ in the forty-sixth year of his age’. Between the strigillated dies is the 
inscription and a relief showing Father Nile with cornucopia, sphinx, cubits- putti, and palm-trees, 
clearly derived from the Antique group in the Vatican (Plate 21). Photograph of 1980 (JSC). 


in his History of Lambeth as ‘without doubt the finest sepulchral monument 
in the open air in the metropolis, and perhaps not equalled by any one in 
the kingdom’. It is an eclectic mixture of Greek and Egyptianising forms, 
and is of Portland stone on a granite base (Plate 166). The winged globe, 
the heavy battering, the primitivist entrance (reminiscent of Canova’s 
designs), and the segmental pediments all suggest Egypt . 7 

The New Cemeteries 

The associations of Egyptian architecture with death and with monumental 
celebration ensured that the Egyptian Revival would play no small part in 
the appearance of the new cemeteries that were laid out in Europe and 
America from the beginning of the nineteenth century. It is significant that 
in India and Louisiana, where Europeans found themselves in climates and 


7 Also illustrated in CURL (1982), 160. 
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Plate 166 Mausoleum in Brixton 
churchyard of Richard Budd, designed 
by R. Day. From T. Allen’s History 
of Lambeth (GLCL). 



conditions where a customary lack of fastidiousness in matters of hygiene 
played havoc with lives in a manner much more devastating than in colder 
zones, cemeteries were formed of necessity in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. South Park Street Cemetery in Calcutta is one fine example. These 
cemeteries were in noble contrast to the unsavoury conditions in urban 
burial-grounds in Europe. In addition, a new sensibility towards the burial 
of the dead began to develop, influenced to a remarkable extent by the 
poetry of Robert Blair, Edward Young, and Thomas Gray . 8 

As with so many great modern reforms, however, the aftermath of the 
French Revolution was the first real occasion on which burial customs were 
changed in a drastic manner. Under Napoleon, A.-T. Brongniart laid out 
the great cemetery of Pere-Lachaise in Paris, and, as previously noted, 
proposed as the centrepiece of the entire composition 9 a gigantic pyramid 


8 See CURL (2000c) and CURL (Ed.) (2001b). See also CURL (1994k). 

9 ETLIN (1984), 312-20. 
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Plate 167 Brongniart’s proposal of c. 1810 for a gigantic pyramid as the centrepiece of the new 
cemetery of Pere-Lachaise (©Photo theque des Musees de la Ville de Paris/Ladet, Inv. No. 
D96697, Photo No. 86 CAR 0250 [A]). 

(Plate 167). It is a stupendous design, and, if realised (which it was not), 
would have been one of the noblest Egyptianising schemes ever conceived. 
Nonetheless, the cemetery soon became embellished with many 
distinguished monuments, many of them Egyptianising in style . 10 The 
beauty of the site, the design of the winding paths, and the first Neo- 
Classical monuments erected against a background of foliage soon attracted 
the public to these Elysian Fields. A standard house-tomb was developed for 
Pere-Lachaise which included a subterranean vault with a small chapel 
above. Many Neo-Classical tombs in the cemetery mix Egyptianising 
details with otherwise Classical elements. Several of the savants 11 who went 
to Egypt with Napoleon ended up in the cemetery, including Gaspard 
Monge, whose tomb in the Rond-Point des Peupliers is a spectacular 
composition in the Egyptianising manner by Clochard (Plate 168). 
Normand tells us that those who erected the structure granted the 
execution of the monument to Clochard, architect, who, in the chosen 
style, demonstrated the association of Monge with the Institut d’Egypte and 
with the scientific travels and researches that resulted from its work . 12 
Champollion lies near by, celebrated (appropriately) by an obelisk. Typical 


10 CURL (2000c and 20016). 

11 Dr Eugene Warmenbol has informed the Author that they were members of an elite Lodge called the 
Ordre des Sophisiens. 

12 NORMAND (1832), 4-9. 
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Plate 168 Tomb of Qaspard Monge, Comte de Peluse (1746—1818), one of the savants who 
went to Egypt with Bonaparte. Monge was a Professor at the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris, and 
was a member of the Ordre des Sophisiens, a highly elite Masonic Brotherhood, which seems to 
have had as members many of those who had been to Egypt and studied the monuments and 
artefacts. He was the author of Geometrie Descriptive (geometry is central to Freemasonic 
legend), and was a founder of the Ecole Polytechnique. The designer of the Egyptianising 
mausoleum in Pere-Lachaise Cemetery, Paris, was Pierre Clochard (117 4— after 1830), and the 
tomb was built in 1820. From NORMAND (1832) (JSC). 
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of a Graeco-Egyptianising Pere-Lachaise house-tomb is that of the Moricet 
family (Plate 169). 

The fact that Pere-Lachaise became the desirable model for those who 
wished to form public cemeteries laid out on spacious, rational, hygienic 
lines, is borne out by the vast amount of literature that quotes the Parisian 
cemetery as the exemplar. 13 Not only was the idea of forming cemeteries as 
opposed to churchyards becoming attractive, but designs for mausolea and 
funerary monuments in Pere-Lachaise were published, 14 and became widely 
available as source-books for other countries to follow. Architectural ideas 
were widely published, and the eclectic climate of the period encouraged 
repetition of and variations on those themes. Augustus Charles Pugin 
(1769-1832), with C. Heath, brought out Paris and its Environs in 1829-31, 
containing views of tombs in Pere-Lachaise, and Normand published a 
large volume of measured drawings of funerary architecture, with details. As 
an example of how Pere-Lachaise tombs produced progeny elsewhere, the 
tomb of John Gordon of Newton, Aberdeenshire (1802-40), in the 
General Cemetery of All Souls, Kensal Green, London, clearly is based on 
a model in Pere-Lachaise published by Pugin, has identical Graeco- 
Egyptianising heads as acroteria, and incorporates the same primitive 
Doricising of the square columns. 15 

Proposals for the first large cemetery in London to be laid out were 
first mooted in the 1820s, and Thomas Willson (c. 1 7 80 — c. 1 840) produced 
a design for a vast pyramid to hold five million bodies, a Sublime notion 
worthy of Boullee himself: this pyramid was to be constructed of brick, 
faced with granite, and would occupy an area the size of Russell Square, 
yet Willson claimed that his idea was ‘practicable, economical, and remun- 
erative’, 16 and that the pyramid (capped with an obelisk) would ‘tower to a 
height considerably above’ that of St Paul’s Cathedral (Plate 170). The 
scheme was costed at £2, 583, 552, and would contain freehold vaults sell- 
ing at between jT 1 00 and /(500 each, while other vaults could be let out 
to the various parishes in London. Willson estimated his pyramid would 
generate a profit of £10, 764, 800: this ‘Grand Mausoleum’, he wrote, ‘will 
go far towards completing the glory of London’. It was to contain ninety- 
four stages of catacombs, and would be compact, ornamental, vandal-proof, 
and hygienic. At the base of the pyramid Willson proposed a normal ceme- 
tery for earth-burial to surround the pyramid and provide a landscaped 
setting. In all, there would have been 215,296 vaults. The scheme was 


13 For an idea of the extensive bibliography on the subject, see especially ETLIN (1984), CURL (2002c), and 
CURL (Ed.) (2001 b). 

14 NORMAND (1832), for example. 

15 Illustrated in CURL (Ed.) (2001 b), 30 and 186. 

16 WILLSON (c.1831). The pyramid is fully illustrated in CURL (1993). 
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Plate 169 Moricet tomb in Pere- 
Lachaise Cemetery, combining Greek 
and Egyptian motifs. From NORMAND 
(1832) gsq. 



FAM1LLE 


Plate 170 ‘The Pyramid to contain 
Five Millions of Individuals. Designed 
for the Centre of the General Cemetry 
(sic) of the Metropolis’ by Thomas 
Willson (c. 1180— c. 1840), architect, 
of c.1824 or 1825, published in 
c. 1831. The obelisk on top of the Cestius 
pyramid inflated to megalomaniac scale, 
and derived from Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili of 1499 (see Plate 4 \) 
(GLCL). 
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exhibited in 1824, one of its attractions being that although it was to cover 
eighteen acres, the accommodation within the vast structure would pro- 
vide space for bodies equivalent to a 1000-acre cemetery. An engraved 
version of this (presumably c.1825 or c. 183 1) is in the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle, bound with C. H. Tatham’s proposals for a National Naval 
Monument (1802). 17 Yet Willsons design is curiously archaic for its period, 
for it harks back to Hypnerotomachia Poliphili of 1499 and has the proportions 
of the Cestius pyramid in Rome: it is as though Willson had avoided 
archaeological correctness by ignoring recent publications. 

On the other hand, there were designers who drew on aspects of 
Egyptian architecture for purposes of emphasis, and suggestion, mixing 
them judiciously with a robust, primitive, elemental Classicism. Tatham, for 
example, designed and built a powerful Graeco-Egyptianising mausoleum 
for George Granville Leveson-Gower (1758-1833), 2nd Marquess of 
Stafford and 1st Duke of Sutherland, at Trentham, Staffordshire, in 
1807-8, the drawings for which were exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1807: the heavy battering of the walls, of the piers, and of the upper 
works owes much to French Neo-Classical designs, and the severity of the 
building suggests an Egyptianising influence (Plate 171). 18 

Variations on the French house-tomb with Egyptianising motifs (Plate 

172) can be found in many places. At Clifton Old Burying-Ground, Belfast 
(1795, enlarged 1819), is the Luke family vault of c.1810 by W Graham (a 
local mason), a severe Neo-Classical design capped by a short obelisk (Plate 

173) . 19 More overtly Egyptian in its inspiration is the Greer mausoleum 
(c. 1830) in the tiny parish churchyard at Desertcreat, Co. Tyrone: it has 
sides with pronounced batters crowned by an Egyptianising cavetto cornice 
over which is a stepped podium carrying a short, fat obelisk. 20 The Gillow 
mausoleum in the Roman Catholic burial-ground at Thurnham, Lancashire, 
by Robert, son of the cabinet-maker and architect, Richard Gillow 
(1734-1811), is a very grand affair, in a remarkably severe Neo-Classical 
Egyptianising style, and is said to date from around 1800. 21 If this date is 
correct, the building is a very early example of a tolerably convincing essay 
in the Egyptian Taste: the papyrus capitals were clearly derived from a 
reasonably accurate source, but the column-shafts are ill-observed, and are 
un-Egyptian, whilst the large stone cross above the gorge-cornice is a 


17 COLVIN (1978 edition), 899. 

18 Illustrated also in CURL (1993), 183. 

19 See A.C.W. MERRICK and R.S.J. CLARKE (Eds) (1991): Old Belfast Families and The New Burying 
Ground from Gravestone Inscriptions, with Wills and Biographical Notes (Belfast: Ulster Historical Association). 
See also R.W. M. STRAIN (1961): Belfast and its Charitable Society: a Story of Urban Development (London: 
Oxford University Press). 

20 CURL (1993), 168-77. See also JAMES STEVENS CURL (1978): Mausolea in Ulster (Belfast: Ulster 
Architectural Heritage Society). 

21 CONNER (Ed.) 1983), 52. 
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Plate 171 Tatham’s mausoleum for 
the 2nd Marquess of Stafford at 
Trentham, Staffordshire, of 1801—8. 
Photograph of 1978 (JSC). 



Plate 172 House-tombs in Montparnasse 
Cemetery, Paris, with an Egyptianising 
example (the Mauger tomb) in the 
foreground. Photograph of 1980 (JSC). 
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Plate 173 Luke family vault of c. 1830 
in Clifton Old Burying- Ground, 
Belfast. Photograph of 1960 (JSC). 


Plate 174 Gillow 
mausoleum at Thurnham, 
near Lancaster, Lancashire. 
Photograph of 2000 (JSC). 
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discordant note. Nevertheless, the Gillow mausoleum is an impressive work 
of the Egyptian Revival, and deserves to be recorded here (Plate 174). 22 

Egyptianising tendencies in funerary architecture, then, began to 
appear in the design of mausolea, memorials, and other structures in the 
new cemeteries from the very first decade of the nineteenth century. The 
fascinating and very grand Parisian cemeteries of Pere-Lachaise, 
Montparnasse (Plate 172), and Montmartre have a good range of 
distinguished designs for individual tombs, and there is a fair collection in 
London too. The Gordon tomb at Kensal Green has been mentioned 
above, but in the same cemetery is the Grasco-Egyptianising mausoleum of 
Andrew Ducrow (1793-1842), built for £800 by John Cusworth 
(1795-1856) to designs by George Danson (1799-1881), and consisting of 
a pylon form (with torus mouldings at the corners), Egyptianising columns 
carrying a Graeco-Egyptian Doricesque cornice, and many other eclectic 
elements, including sphinxes guarding the ensemble. 23 It was modestly 
inscribed as ‘erected by genius for the reception of its own remains’ in 1837 
(Plate 175). In the same cemetery is the miniature pylon-tomb of Sir 
George Farrant (c. 1770-1 844) (Plate 176) 24 and the cenotaph of Major- 
General the Hon. Sir William Casement (1780-1844), with its 
Egyptianising canopy supported on four orientalising telamones , 25 

The London Cemetery Company was one of the first British Joint- 
Stock cemetery-companies to employ Egyptianising elements in the 
architecture of the cemetery buildings themselves (as opposed to individual 
tombs erected by private interests). Stephen Geary (c. 1797-1854) designed 
and built the Circle of Lebanon Catacombs in the Cemetery of St James at 
Highgate, London, in 1839 (a range of house-tombs in terrace-form 
arranged as a circle around an existing mature Cedar of Lebanon) in the 
Egyptianising style, stucco-faced. James Bunstone Bunning (1802-63) 
added the straight Egyptian Avenue to these catacombs between 1839 and 
1842 in the style of the ‘stern and appropriate architecture of Egypt’ with 
an entrance-portal incorporating a canted corbelled arch, flanking engaged 
Egyptianising columns, and two guardian obelisks, all in stucco-faced brick. 
This extraordinary and somewhat forbidding portal defied Hope’s demands 
for permanence, to be suggested by tough, long-lasting materials, for 
Bunning’s gimcrack Egyptianising facade was detailed in cheap (and 


22 The Author is indebted to Professor James Grimshaw and to Mr Edwin Grimshaw for help with the 
Thurnham mausoleum. 

23 Plentifully illustrated in CURL (Ed.) (2001 b). See also The Builder, xiv/725 (27 December 1856), 700, and 
The Gentleman’s Magazine (April 1842), 444—5. 

24 CURL (Ed.) (2001 b), 189. 

25 Ibid., 184. The ‘orientalising’ of the ‘telamones’ reflects Casement’s connections with India, where his 
body was buried. 
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Plate 175 Mausoleum of Andrew 
Ducrow in the General Cemetery of 
All Souls , Kensal Green, London. 
Photograph of 1997 (JSC). 



Plate 176 Farrant tomb in Kensal 
Green Cemetery, London. Photograph 
of 1991 (NMR. AA97/1169). 


impermanent) stucco (or Roman Cement), whilst his columns appear to 
have been derived from Bullock’s Museum in Piccadilly, so the Egyptian 
Avenue entrance verges perilously close to Professor Carrott’s category of 
‘Commercial Picturesque’ (Plates 177 and 178). 

A type of wide pyramidal form favoured by Boullee in his ‘funerary 
triumphal arch’ also appears in a design (1829) by Axel Nystrom for a new 
cemetery outside the Northern gates of Stockholm. 26 Such stark and simple 


26 CURL (2002c), 152. 
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Plate 178 Egyptian Avenue, Highgate Cemetery. Photograph of 1967 (JSC). 
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Plate 180 Entrance-gate and lodges at Mount Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
designed by Jacob Bigelow, and erected in the early 1830s (JSC). 
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forms suited the fashion for solemn funereal monumental architecture of 
the Neo-Classical style, and, with the publications of sources, the pyramid 
and the obelisk (which had long been part of the vocabulary of design) 
began to be used with more painstakingly archaeologically correct attempts 
to revive Ancient Egyptian design in funerary architecture. The second 
instance when Egyptian forms were used by a cemetery-company in 
England was at Abney Park Cemetery, Stoke Newington, in 1840, where 
Professor William Hosking (1800-61) and Joseph Bonomi Jr. created 
impressively solid-looking stone gate-lodges and piers in a convincing and 
scholarly Egyptianising style, complete with a hieroglyphic inscription 
informing those able to decipher it that these were the ‘gates of the abode 
of the mortal part of Man’: even the cast-iron gates incorporated correct 
Egyptianising motifs (Plate 179). The architectural parts of the cemetery at 
Exeter were also treated with Egyptianising features. 27 

Mount Auburn Cemetery, near Cambridge, Massachusetts, 28 was one 
of the first large cemeteries to be laid out in the United States on the 
principle of a landscaped garden, and dates from 1831: it was conceived by 
Jacob Bigelow (1786-1879), who described the Egyptianising gates and 
lodges (Plate 180) in a guide-book of 1846 as ‘in imitation essentially of 
some of the gateways of Thebes and Denderah’, and that his sources were 
‘mostly taken from some of the best examples in Denderah and Karnac’, 
which probably refers to the North and South portals of the temple at 
Karnak as published in the Description de VEgypte. Bigelow’s structure was 
originally built of timber in 1831, but was reconstructed in granite in 1842. 
The relationship of the lodges to the gate at Mount Auburn is reminiscent 
(in an odd way) of Canina’s gate at the Borghese Gardens in Rome (Plate 
154), and the application of the Egyptian style at Mount Auburn was noted 
by James Gallier (1798-1866) in 1836, 29 who singled out the cemetery 
entrance as the ‘only remarkable display of (Egyptian) architecture’, and 
indicated that the ‘principal portion of the monuments’ in the cemetery 
were in the same style. Gallier doubted if the ‘Egyptian style’ was the most 
‘appropriate to a Christian burial-place’ because it was reminiscent of 
‘paganism . . . solid, stupendous, and time-defying’, yet he was aware of the 
powerful associations that a cemetery might bring to mind, recalling that 
the obelisk was ‘by far the most beautiful form of Egyptian architecture, 
whose stern and severe proportions seem to speak of eternal duration’. 30 


27 The Author is indebted to the late Professor Christopher Brooks for this item. 

28 The Author owes this item to Mrs Henry Steiner. 

29 JAMES GALLIER (1836): ‘American Architecture’, in North American Review, xliii/93, 356—84, and 
BIGELOW (1860). 

30 Ibid. Nevertheless, the ensemble is not large, and its scale is anything but stupendous. 
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However, even before Mount Auburn, the Westminster Cemetery, 
Baltimore, acquired in 1815 an Egyptian Revival gateway to designs by 
Maximilian Godefroy (1765— c. 1840), 31 and several other Egyptianising 
examples followed. Andrew Jackson Downing (1815-52), in his Cottage 
Residences (1842), stated that an expression of purpose should grow out of a 
quality that is connected in the mind with the use, so he was advocating, in 
effect, an architecture parlante. In the United States the Egyptian Revival style 
was used for both cemeteries and prisons, and it is easy to see why, for both 
building types are those from which one does not escape with ease. Obelisk- 
memorials were fashionable in the United States, so that, by 1833, when 
the Washington National Monument was originally designed by Robert 
Mills (1781-1855), the United States could boast several large memorials in 
the form of obelisks: these include the Columbus Memorial at Baltimore 
by the Chevalier d’Anmour (1792); 32 the Battle Monument at Lexington 
(1799); 33 and many others cited by Professor Carrott. 34 Indeed, Carrott has 
discussed cemetery entrances and obelisks in America very fully, and it would 
be superfluous to go over the ground again here. It will be sufficient to men- 
tion the most important cemetery-gate designs in the Egyptian Revival style: 
apart from Godefroy s Westminster Cemetery in Baltimore, the most distin- 
guished examples are Mount Auburn (mentioned above); the fine compe- 
tition entries for Laurel Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia (1836), by William 
Strickland (1788-1854) and Thomas Ustick Walter (1804-87); 35 Mount 
Hope Cemetery at Rochester, by John McConnell; 36 Cypress Grove 
Cemetery, New Orleans, by Frederick Wilkinson; 37 the Old Granary Burial- 
Ground, Boston (1840), by Isaiah Rogers (1800-69); 38 Touro Cemetery, 
Newport, Rhode Island (1843 - an identical design to that of the Old 
Granary at Boston), also by Rogers; 39 proposals for Greenmount Cemetery, 
Baltimore (1845), by Robert Cary Long (1810-49); 40 the celebrated Grove 
Street, New Haven (1844-48), by Henry Austin (1804-91), who based his 
designs on a mixture of the temples of Esna and Ashmunein ( Hermopolis 
Magna);* 1 the Forest Hills Cemetery, Roxbury, MA (1848), by H. A. S. 
Dearborn (1783 — 185 1); 42 the Old Burying-Ground, Farmington, 


31 CARROTT (1978), 97. 

32 ECKELS (1950), 166. 

33 HUDSON (1868), 215-19. 

34 CARROTT (1978), 139-41. 

35 GILCHRIST (1950). 

36 CARROTT (1978), 88. 

37 WILSON (1959), 48 and NORMAN (1845), 105. 

38 LANCASTER (1947), 184. 

39 CARROTT (1978), 90. 

40 Ibid, and HOWLAND (1953), 98, 132. 

41 CARROTT (1978), 90-4. 

42 Ibid. 
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Connecticut (1 850); 43 the Mikveh Israel Burial-Ground, Philadelphia 
(c.1845); 44 and the Odd-Fellows Cemetery, Philadelphia (1849), by Stephen 
Decatur Button (1803-97), a design of the propylaea type that is not unlike 
McConnell’s work at Mount Hope Cemetery. 45 

A little-known but thrilling piece of Egyptiana was erected in 1840 as 
the entrance to the cemetery of Terre Cabade at Toulouse to designs by 
Urbain Vitry (fl. 1830-40). Two mighty brick obelisks sitting directly on 
the ground flank the entrance, and the pavilions are also of brick, stripped, 
but solidly Egyptianising in a convincing manner. Glasgow Necropolis 
(founded 1831) acquired an obelisk with inscriptions and Egyptianising 
vaults (1837) for the temporary storage of bodies pending the erection of 
permanent tombs: the vaults were probably designed by David Hamilton 
(1768-1843), and the Necropolis contains several tombs that have 
Egyptianising features. Other nineteenth-century British cemeteries, 
including those at Kensal Green, Brompton, Norwood, Bradford, and 
Brookwood, contain Egyptianising tombs and mausolea. Undercliffe 
Cemetery, Bradford, for example, contains some fine Egyptian Revival 
tombs, including the spectacular mausoleum (Plate 181) of Daniel 
Illingworth (c.1854). 46 Standard pattern-book Egyptianising mausolea or 
house-tombs can be found in many cemeteries in Britain, in Continental 
Europe (notably in Paris), and in the United States of America. One of the 
most distinguished groups of mausolea in which Greek, Egyptian, and 
Persian motifs are mingled can be found in the Parsee section of 
Brookwood Cemetery, near Woking, Surrey. 47 There is also a very fine 
Egyptianising monument of the 1870s to the Herdman family in Belfast 
City Cemetery: it is in the form of a pylon-tower with a single column in 
the centre between the ‘antte’. 

Egyptianising tombs may be found in considerable numbers in the 
United States of America. Graceland Cemetery, Chicago, IL, for example 
(founded 1860), contains several distinguished mausolea, including the tall 
pyramid with Egyptianising entrance and guardian sphinx of Peter 
Schoenhofen (1827-93), designed by Richard Schmidt, the ingenious 
merging of mastaba and pyramid in the Martin Ryerson (1818-87) 
mausoleum, designed by Louis Henri Sullivan (1856-1924), and the tombs 
of John A. Linn (1849-1910), and John K. Stewart (1870-1916). 48 


43 CARROTT (1978), 90-4. 

44 Ibid. 

45 Plates 74 and 79 in CARROTT (1978). 

46 POWELL, KEN (1980): ‘Vandals in Valhalla’, in Country Life (27 November), 2011-12, in which the 
mausoleum is illustrated. The Author is indebted to Mr Don McPhee and Mr C. E. Clark of The 
Undercliffe Cemetery Charity for help. 

47 Illustrated in CURL (1993), 290. 

48 See BARBARA LANCTOT (1982): A Walk through Graceland Cemetery (Chicago, IL: Chicago 
Architectural Foundation). 
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Plate 181 Egyptianising Illingworth 
mausoleum (left) in Undercliffe 
Cemetery, Bradford, Yorkshire (Don 
McPhee and The Undercliffe 
Cemetery Charity). 


Parisian cemeteries, as noted above, contain several Egyptianising 
tombs. 49 Pere-Lachaise Cemetery has the Boscary, Mollart-Martel, Fourier, 
Casteja, and Sacchet monuments, to name but a few; Montmartre 
Cemetery can boast the Minodet mausoleum (complete with two incised 
guardian telamones ); and Montparnasse Cemetery is graced with the Mauger 
house-tomb (see Plate 172), and a mummiform figure on the grave of 
Charles Pierre Baudelaire (1821-67). 50 

In the West London and Westminster Cemetery at Brompton stands 
one very distinguished Egyptianising mausoleum of grey granite, probably 
by Avis of Putney (1850-2). It contains the mortal remains of a lady named 
Courtoy, but there is no inscription; the name is recorded in the register of 
burials held in the cemetery (Plate 182). Now this mausoleum has been 
inaccurately referred to as the Kilmorey tomb, 51 and it is true that Francis 
‘Blackjack’ Needham (1787-1880), 2nd Earl of Kilmorey (from 1832), 
erected an Egyptianising mausoleum in the cemetery in 1854, but not on 
the site of the Courtoy tomb. It was designed by ‘Kendall and Pope’ 52 
(which seems to be a reference to Henry Edward Kendall Junior [1805-85], 


49 See HEALEY, BOWIE, and BOS (1998) and HUMBERT (1998). 

50 Illustrated in HUMBERT (1998). 

51 In, for example, F.HW SHEPPARD (Ed.) (1983): Survey of London, xli, Southern Kensington: Brompton 
(London: The Athlone Press), 247, 251. 

52 P.R.O. (Public Records Office), WORK 38/146. 
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Plate 182 The Courtoy mausoleum 
in the West London and Westminster 
Cemetery, Brompton, London. 
Photograph of 2002 (MaCh 
A8/051202). 



although the identity of Mr Pope has so far eluded discovery), and stood in 
Brompton Cemetery until 1862, when it was moved in 1862 to Woburn 
Park, Chertsey, where Kilmorey lived until 1868, and finally translated to 
the grounds of Kilmorey s residence, Gordon House, Isleworth, Middlesex: 
it stands today behind a high wall along St Margaret’s Road, Twickenham. 
The massive Egyptianising tomb, of grey and red granite, has battered walls 
and a doorcase decorated with Egyptian motifs. Inside is a monument to 
Priscilla Hoste, the Earl’s mistress (died 1854), carved in Rome by Lawrence 
MacDonald (1799-1878): she is shown on her death-bed, with the Earl and 
their young son, Charles (born 1844), in attendance. The Earl was also 
entombed there in 1880 (Colour Plate XXIX ). 53 

Spanish-speaking countries also adopted the Egyptianising style for 
much funerary architecture as well as for some interiors and other types of 
building. Spectacular mausolea include those of the Garcia Nieto family in 
the Cemetery of San Lorenzo, Madrid (1914); of the Bauer family in the 
Cementerio Britanico, Madrid (c. 1910); of the Llovera family in the 
General Cemetery of Valencia (1883); and of the Martinez family in 
the Cemetery of Nostra Sehora de los Remedios, Cartagena (1921). 54 Dr 
Saguar Quer has chronicled much Spanish Egyptomania, notably in the age 


53 BRIDGET CHERRY and NIKOLAUS PEVSNER (1991): London 3: North West (London: Penguin 
Group), 433. The mausoleum is said to have cost some £30,000, and the site in Brompton Cemetery 
(some 1,963 square feet) cost £1,030 19s. 9d. For the mausoleum see DERRICK MERCER (2002): ‘The 
House that “Blackjack” built’, in Newsletter of The Mausolea and Monuments Trust, iv (October), 1—2. 

54 SAGUAR QUER (1996a and b, and 1997). The Author is indebted to Dr Saguar Quer for much help, 
courteously and promptly given, when asked. 
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of Goya and in the period 1840-1940. Latin America, too, notably 
Argentina, embraced the Egyptian Revival with gusto, as can be seen in the 
urban cemeteries there, but, in order to chronicle the Egyptianising tombs 
a far larger tome than this would be necessary 

This book cannot hope to describe and illustrate everything, but it 
must be stressed that Egyptianising design enjoyed a considerable following 
in Europe, North and South America, and Australia, notably in 
commemorative and funerary architecture, despite the efforts of the 
polemicist to whose works we now turn. 


Pugin 

Now the problem with such widespread use of Ancient Egyptian forms and 
detail in architecture was that, although much greater attention was given to 
archaeologically correct ‘quotations’ in the buildings, the structures were 
almost invariably tiny compared with the ancient works of architecture in 
Egypt itself, and often the choice of impermanent materials, such as cement- 
rendering, did not help. The result was that Egyptianising buildings, and 
especially cemetery-entrances, excited the ridicule of Augustus Welby 
Northmore Pugin (1812-52), who, in his An Apology for the Revival of 
Christian Architecture in England (1843), directed a barrage of abuse at 
Egyptianising cemetery-gates, and caricatured them in one of his most dev- 
astating drawings (Plate 183). In the text Pugin stated that the ‘new 
Cemetery Companies have perpetrated the grossest absurdities in the build- 
ings they have erected’. He denounced the ‘superabundance of inverted 
torches’ (indicative of the extinguishing of life), ‘cinerary urns, and pagan 
emblems, tastefully disposed by the side of neat gravel walks, among cypress 
trees and weeping willows’, and went on to say that ‘the entrance gateway is 
usually selected for the grand display of the company’s enterprise and taste, 
as being well calculated from its position to induce persons to patronise the 
undertaking by the purchase of shares or graves’. As far as architectural style 
was concerned, Pugin stated that it was ‘generally Egyptian, probably from 
some associations between the word catacombs, which occurs in the 
prospectus of the company, and the discoveries of Belzoni on the banks of 
the Nile; and nearly opposite the Green Man and Dog public-house, in the 
centre of a dead wall (which serves as a cheap medium of advertisement for 
blacking and shaving-strop manufacturers), a cement caricature of the 
entrance to an Egyptian temple, 2 1 / 2 inches to the foot, 55 is erected with 
convenient lodges for the policeman and his wife, and a neat pair of cast iron 
hieroglyphical gates, which would puzzle the most learned to decipher; 


55 There can be no quarrel with Pugin’s views here: the problem of scale was indeed rather formidable. 
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Plate 183 ‘Entrance Gateway for a New Cemetery’ from A. W. N. Pugin: An Apology for 
the Revival of Christian Architecture in England (1843) (JSC). 

while, to prevent any mistake, some such words as “New Economical 
Compressed Grave Cemetery Company” are described in Grecian capitals 
along the frieze, interspersed with hawk-headed divinities, and surmounted 
by a huge representation of the winged Osiris bearing a gas-lamp ’. 56 

The architectural profession got a roasting from Pugin too: one archi- 
tect breathed ‘nothing but the Alhambra, - and then the Parthenon’, - and 
another was ‘full of lotus cups and pyramids from the banks of the Nile’. 
He rounded on what he described as a ‘Carnival of architecture’ . . . 
‘tricked out in the guises of all centuries and all nations; the Turk and the 
Christian, the Egyptian and the Greek ’. 57 The illustration (Plate 183) 58 
Pugin produced to ram his message home was a cruel parody of the 
Egyptian style, but there was an element of truth in what he said, for scale 
was usually absurd, materials were often shoddy, and detail was frequently so 
ham-fisted it could not be taken seriously. 

There can be no question that the damage done by Pugin to Neo- 
Classicism in general and to the Egyptian Revival in particular was devas- 
tating. However, as the late Professor Carrott has shown , 59 the anti-Egyptian 
arguments of Pugin, although having some parallels in the United States of 
America, failed to prevail there as they did in Britain: in the United States 
the enduring character of Egyptian architecture (constructed of good, 
sound materials such as granite), despite its pagan overtones, was seen as 

56 PUGIN (1843), 12. 

57 Ibid., 1-2. 

58 Ibid., plate IV. 

59 CARROTT (1978), 83-96. 
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appropriate for a Christian cemetery. The reasons for this seem to be that 
Freemasonic and Odd-Fellow strength, with the powerful Nonconformist 
tradition, helped to neutralise to a very great extent the shrill pro-Gothic 
and anti-Neo-Classical arguments of Pugin and the Gothic Revival camp, 
at least for a while. It also must be remembered that the Gothic Revival in 
Britain was associated primarily with the Tractarians, with the Oxford 
Movement, with Ecclesiology, with High-Church Anglicanism, 60 and (after 
Pugin) with Roman Catholicism: the religious and power-groupings were 
very different in America, and it shows in the architecture. 


Commemorative Egyptianisms 

In Southern European countries, where there was less ink being spilled or 
spleen being displayed concerning stylistic niceties or bogus Puginesque 
arguments equating morality with architecture, Egyptianising design 
continued to be used without inhibition. 61 The Cimitero di Staglieno, for 
example, has an entertaining array of monuments incorporating 
Egyptianesque themes, 62 and across the Atlantic Ocean Egypt remained a 
potent inspiration to designers. 

A terrible fire in a theatre in Richmond, Virginia, in which seventy- 
two people were killed in 1798 prompted the design by Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe (1764-1820) for a ‘Theater Memorial’ (1812): this was to consist 
of a square blocky plinth with battered sides and two Greek Doric columns 
set in antis on each face; a stepped base; and a stepped pyramid of Cestius- 
like proportions to crown the composition. There is a fine water-colour 
perspective of this design among the Latrobe papers in the Library of 
Congress in Washington, D.C. 63 

Thomas John Willson (possibly a relative of the projector of the 
‘Pyramid Cemetery’ of 1824 [Plate 170]) designed a ‘Pyramid Mausoleum’ 
(1882) in honour of the assassinated James Abram Garfield (1831-81), 
twentieth President of the United States. Willson’s object was to ‘give 
expression . . . for all Time ... to the profound grief’ felt as a result of the 
work of a ‘dastardly assassin’, and the mausoleum was to contain catacombs 
‘secure from desecration’, over which was to be a Cestius-shaped pyramid 
surmounted by an obelisk. The form is similar to designs by Gilly and 
others, but each face was to have had an entrance in the Egyptian style 


60 See CURL (2002 d) for a discussion of these matters, putting ecclesiastical architecture in England into its 
contexts. 

61 SAGUAR QUER (1996* and b, and 1997). 

62 Illustrated in CURL (1993), 184. 

63 CARROTT (1978), 25. 
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Plate 184 Pyramidal mausoleum for the assassinated James Abram Garfield (1831—81), 20th 
President of the United States of America, by Thomas John Willson (1824—1903), of 1882. A 
variation on the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili theme (Plate 41), with rows of Egyptianising lions, 
a domed interior inside the pyramid, and a battered Egyptianesque entrance on each face (RIBA). 


surmounted by a sarcophagus (Plate 184). Less overtly Egyptian in 
inspiration, but still using the basic pyramid with a portico on each face, is 
the design (1897) for a mausoleum for the Counts of Henckel- 
Donnersmarck by Julius Karl Raschdorff (1823-1 9 14). 64 The entry by Peter 
Force for the Washington Memorial Competition in 1837 also relies heavily 
on the Egyptianising form of the pyramid set on a low podium. 65 

In the south transept of Lichfield Cathedral, Staffordshire, is a handsome 
Egyptianising monument consisting of a high black base with a white sphinx 
on top: it commemorates the officers and men of the 80th Regiment of 
Foot, dates from 1846-50, and is by Peter Hollins (1800-86), whose father, 
William (1763-1843), designed the ‘Egyptian Conduit’ in the Bull Ring, 


64 In the RIBA Drawings Collection, and illustrated in CURL (2002c), 203. The mausoleum was designed 
in collaboration with Otto Raschdorff. 

65 Reproduced in SKY and STONE (1976). 
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Birmingham (1807 - demolished 1836). 66 The cathedral of St Mungo 67 in 
Glasgow also contains an Egyptianising monument, this time in the south 
aisle: it commemorates the soldiers of the 74th Highlanders killed at Tel-el- 
Kebir in 1882, and has a relief of the battle-scene with an Egyptianising frame 
surmounted by a sphinx. It is by Alexander Macdonald & Co. 68 

In funerary architecture and memorials the Egyptianising style had a 
long life. A memorial tablet to George Edge (died 1901) in St John’s 
Church, Stamford, Lincolnshire, has an Egyptianising cornice and a 
reclining sphinx set in a panel at the top. However, it would be pointless to 
attempt to list all the Egyptianising funerary monuments, for most are only 
variations on what had gone before. Obelisks, Egyptian gorge-cornices, 
pyramidal forms and compositions, and various other Egyptianisms 
continued to be used in funerary and commemorative work well into the 
twentieth century. As will be seen below, there was even to be a proposal 
(1920) for a massive Egyptianising National War Memorial to the dead of 
the 1914-18 war by Sir Frank Baines (1877-1933) (Plate 208). 

Thus, in spite of Pugin, Egyptianisms were retained in favour for 
commemorative purposes. On the Continent, in Roman Catholic 
countries such as Belgium, France, or Spain, Egyptian Revival design 
tended to be employed in the tombs and memorials of Freemasons and free- 
thinkers, although this was by no means a hard-and-fast rule. The style was 
employed in the British Isles sometimes for show (as in the Ducrow 
mausoleum [Plate 175] at Kensal Green), but often to underline some 
connection with Egypt, such as the military campaigns at the beginning and 
end of the nineteenth century. Occasionally there was a Freemasonic 
connection, but not invariably. The choice of style for the entrance to 
Abney Park Cemetery, Stoke Newington, London, is significant for this was 
the only one of the first large cemeteries laid out by joint-stock companies 
not to have had any part of its grounds consecrated. In other words, 
although theoretically open to all who could pay, it was, in reality, a major 
garden-cemetery for Nonconformists, and, since Gothic (in the early 1840s) 
was a style associated with mediaeval (and therefore Roman Catholic) 
architecture and with the Gothic Revival (essentially a High Church 
Anglican and Roman Catholic movement), Dissenters would have tended 
to opt for some style other than Gothic. With its associations with death and 
permanence, the architecture of Egypt would have been as acceptable as 
most styles, untainted with either Roman Catholicism or the Established 
Church, but, as the century progressed, the links between architectural style 
and religious sects became much weaker, and in some cases ceased to exist. 


66 COLVIN (1995), 506. 

67 Or Kentigern. 

68 Mevr Petra Maclot kindly drew this to the Author’s attention. 
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Thus the Egyptian Revival tended to be a style favoured by those who 
were not Anglicans, but, even there again, there are no rigid rules as the 
Egyptianising mausolea in the consecrated portion of the General 
Cemetery of All Souls at Kensal Green attest. Even in front of the Anglican 
Chapel is an Egyptianising monument: it commemorates Sir Ernest Joseph 
Cassel (1852-1921), who, although of German-Jewish descent, was actually 
a Roman Catholic. The style of his memorial is connected with his history 
as an early employee of the Anglo-Egyptian bank. In the service of the 
Franco-Egyptian bank his fortunes were founded. Cassel had long been 
interested in Egypt: he financed the construction of the great Nile dams at 
Aswan and Assiut; was a prime mover in the establishment of the National 
Bank of Egypt; and had many interests in that country, including the 
irrigation of vast tracts of desert. He set up the Egyptian Travelling 
Ophthalmic Hospital with a gift of his own money, and his benevolence 
towards Egypt was immense. 69 

In Cassel’s case the Egyptian connections prompted the choice of style 
for his tall and elegant monument, but in many other instances dealings 
with ‘the East’, a vague enough geographical sweep, were sufficient catalysts 
for the choice of Egyptianising memorials. On occasion an Egyptian style 
is mixed with orientalising allusions and a Classical base, as in the Casement 
cenotaph in Kensal Green Cemetery. However, among ‘pure’ Egyptian 
Revival tombs may be mentioned the beautiful little Ptolemaic temple 
commemorating James Wilson (1831-1906) in Hampstead Cemetery, 
Fortune Green Road, London: Wilson Pasha, engineer, was in the service 
of the Egyptian government for forty-three years. Unusually, the temple 
(which has pylon-tower ends) is tristyle in antis. 

In Putney Vale Cemetery, Kingston Road, London, is a fine distyle in 
antis Egyptianising mausoleum, the columns having palm-capitals: the door 
is decorated with lotuses, and rearing urcei occur on the door and on the 
gorge-cornice above the door-surround.™ There are other funerary 
monuments to be found with Egyptian influences: some commemorate 
persons who had connections with Egypt, or, vaguely, ‘the East’, and a few 
others commemorate persons of Jewish descent who, again, might be said to 
have distant connections with Egypt, or who perhaps saw themselves as exiles 
and used the Egyptian style as the nearest thing to what might have passed as 
having some kind of relationship with the architecture of Ancient Palestine. 

The meaning of the Egyptian style seems to have been protean, and 
was adopted by various groups with different affiliations: clearly the 
Egyptianising style could have many and varied resonances for all sorts of 


69 Dictionary of National Biography, 1912—21, edited by H. W. C. DAVIS andj. R. H. WEAVER (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1927), 97-100. Biographical note by HUGH CHISHOLM. 

70 Illustrated in HUGH MELLER (1981): London Cemeteries: an Illustrated Guide and Gazetteer (Amersham: 
Avebury Publishing Company), 236. 
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people with vastly constrasting beliefs and backgrounds. It is therefore 
impossible to lay down precise parameters or links, for Egypt meant 
different things to one group or another. 71 


Conclusion 

Stripped Classicism, in which Graeco-Egyptian themes (much simplified) 
occurred, was not only a feature of the nineteenth century (the works by 
Schinkel, Thomson, et ai), but of the 1920s and 1930s as well. Adolf Elitler 
(1889-1945) planned to erect gigantic pyramids, smoking cones, enormous 
obelisks, and mighty two- axis triumphal arches to commemorate his victo- 
ries throughout Europe. Wilhelm Kreis (1873-1955), the architect of sev- 
eral of these Boullee-esque schemes, was a Neo-Classicist who owed much 
to the stripped stereometrical purity of many late-eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century designs, whilst Albert Speer (1905-81) acknowledged his 
and his contemporaries’ debts to the images of Boullee, Durand, and 
Ledoux. 72 French Neo-Classical works of architecture, especially the designs 
of those architects who favoured the utter simplicity of pure forms, includ- 
ing Egyptianising motifs, were admired by Speer and his colleagues. Had 
the forces of the Axis triumphed, the themes explored by the so-called 
‘Revolutionary’ architects of France might well have acquired a new 
and more sinister significance than was already apparent when the 
Enlightenment and the Age of Reason were superseded by the Terror. A 
chilling totalitarianism suggested by overblown scale and obsessional 
symmetry would have been well expressed by Kreis ’s designs. 

Simplified Classicism, a return to primitive Doric and Egyptian forms 
as exemplars, and blank walls enlivened only by the simplest and smallest of 
openings, had their dark side, suggesting not only the awe and terror 
of death, previously discussed, and the gloomy and frightening prisons of 
Piranesi, but the final, irrational, age-old demand for blood-sacrifice. The 
smoking pyramids of Ledoux ’s foundry (Plate 112) or the vast cones and 
pyramids (Plates 81 and 83) of Boullee had their twentieth-century suc- 
cessors in the flaming monumental Neo-Classical beacons that would have 
followed the imposition of Hitler’s New Order on Europe. 73 


71 These matters are touched upon by several authors, including HUMBERT (Ed.) (1996), SAGUAR 
QUER (1996a, 19966, 1997), and (especially relevant to Belgium, where the subject is fraught with 
passion) WARMENBOL (1992a and b, 1995 b, 1996, 1997, 1998, 2001). See also DELVAUX and 
WARMENBOL (1991) and WARMENBOL and MASSEIGE (1990 and 1998). 

72 See ALBERT SPEER (1970): Inside the Third Reich (London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson). 

73 One of Kreis’s projects for such a monument is illustrated in PEHNT (1987). See also GERDY TROOST 
(1943): Das Bauen im neuen Reich (Bayreuth: Gauverlag Bayerische Ostmark), and HANS F. MAYER and 
GERHARD REHDER (1953): Wilhelm Kreis (Essen: Vulkan). 
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Aspects of the Egyptian Revival in the 
Later Part of the Nineteenth Century 

Introduction; Travellers and Scholars; The Egyptian Revival in the Hands of Serious 
Egyptologists; The Individual Contribution of Alexander ‘Greek’ Thomson; The 
Victorian Vision of Egypt; Eclecticism and Design 


Beside the eternal Nile, 

The Pyramids have risen. 

Nile shall pursue his changeless way: 
Those Pyramids shall fall; 

Yea! not a stone shall stand to tell 
The spot whereon they stood! 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY (1792-1822): 
Queen Mab (1813), Pt. II, lines 126-131. 


Let me . . . urge young artists never to adopt, 
except from motives more weighty 
than a mere aim at novelty, 
the Egyptian style of ornament. 


THOMAS HOPE (1769-1821): 
Household Furniture and Interior Decoration (1807), 27. 
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Introduction 

As has been outlined above, Nelson’s victory at Aboukir Bay made Nilotic 
motifs popular in all sorts of designs in Britain, whilst the Napoleonic 
Campaign in Egypt introduced Egyptianising motifs to French design in a 
powerful and comprehensive way As previously noted, Nelson’s sumptuous 
funeral-car was decorated appropriately with Nilotic palms for his entomb- 
ment on 9 January 1806. 1 Thomas Hope, Sheraton, Chippendale the 
Younger, George Smith, and others helped to make the Egyptian Taste 
fashionable and familiar. 

It is a curious fact that, in spite of the many scholarly publications and 
accurate depictions of Ancient Egyptian architecture that had appeared by 
1840, gimcrack, fairground, ‘Commercial Picturesque’ Egyptiana was still 
peddled, not least by architects. Richard Brown (fl. 1804-45) published his 
Domestic Architecture in 1842. Again, there was a West Country connection, 
for Brown appears to have come from Devonshire, and indeed retired there. 
His published words are, in the appropriate words of Sir Howard Colvin, 
‘indiscriminately eclectic’, 2 and it is possible he was influenced by Foulston. 
Brown’s book contains a most peculiar design for ‘An Egyptian Pavilion’ that 
deserves some attention (Plates 185-7). Brown states that some ‘country 
houses appear to have been ornamented with propyls (sic) and obelisks, like 
the temples themselves; it is even possible, that part of the building may have 
been consecrated to religious purposes like the domestic chapels in other 
countries; since we find in the sculptures a priest engaged in presenting 
offerings at the door of the inner chamber . . . The entrances of large pavil- 
ions were generally through folding gates, standing between lofty towers, as 
in the propylaea of temples, with a small door on each side; and others had 
merely folding-gates with imposts surmounted by a cornice. A circuit wall 
extended round the premises . . . The walls . . . were sometimes ornament- 
ed with panels and grooved lines . . . generally stuccoed, and the summit was 
crowned either with Egyptian battlements’ (sic!), ‘the usual cornice, a row of 
spikes, in imitation of spear-heads, or with some fancy ornament’. 3 

Now much of this stuff is nonsense. Brown’s design for ‘An Egyptian 
Pavilion’ owes more to Foulston or to Robinson than to Ancient Egypt: it 
is a spaciously-planned double-fronted house, with the servants’ quarters in 
a distinct wing, and the house could have been part of a terrace of houses, 
as the side walls of the main block had no apertures, and the servants’ wing 
was set back so that the windows to it would have been illuminated from a 


1 Illustrated in RICHARD DAVEY (c. 1889): A History of Mourning (London: printed by McCorquodale & 
Co. Ltd for Jay’s Mourning Warehouse), 76. 

2 COLVIN (1995), 167. 

3 BROWN (1842), 280-2. 
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yard or a small garden: indeed, our learned architect stated that Ancient 
Egyptian ‘houses of a small size in the provincial towns were usually con- 
nected, and formed the continuous sides of streets; they rarely exceeded 
two stories, and many of them consisted only of a ground-floor and an 
upper set of rooms’. 4 Brown also published details of columns, capitals, and 
decorations for the interior that were ludicrous caricatures of real Egyptian 
models. So in the West of England there were at least three architects 
designing in the Egyptianising manner in the first decades of the nineteenth 
century: Foulston, Wightwick, and Brown. Could Brown be a candidate as 
the designer of the Egyptian House in Penzance? 

More Greek than Egyptian, but with powerful battered pylon-like 
openings, is the former Stamford Institution building in Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, by Bryan Browning (1773-1856) of 1842. 5 Browning’s work 
is boldly and confidently Neo-Classical, and of quite a different calibre 
compared with Brown’s ham-fisted designs. 

Across the Atlantic many competent and powerful Egyptian Revival 
designs were realised: the Odd-Fellows’ Hall, Philadelphia, of 1846-47, has 
a vast cavetto crowning cornice, and tall giant pylon-like architraves with 
their own entablatures rising two storeys above a massive base, whilst above 
the window-entablatures are corbelled or stepped openings. 6 Massively 
Egyptianising was the railway-bridge at Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia 
(1835-51), by B. H. Latrobejr and Wendel Bollman, 7 as was John B. Jervis’s 
Croton Distributing Reservoir, New York (1842), a tremendous 
conception, featuring blank walls, massive pylons at the corners and centres, 
and a plain cavetto cornice: the latter structure was worthy of a New World 
Ledoux. 8 Synagogues, like halls for the Freemasons and Odd Fellows, were 
often inspired by Ancient Egyptian architecture, but frequently the 
Egyptianising elements were confined to the facades. The synagogue at 
Hobart, Tasmania (1844), was designed with an enormous battered pylon- 
like facade crowned with a cavetto cornice. 9 Egyptianising synagogues were 
erected at Launceston in Tasmania, and in Sydney, New South Wales. 10 
Mention has been made of Weinbrenner’s Egyptianising synagogue at 
Karlsruhe (1798), and of Strickland’s Mikveh Israel synagogue, Philadelphia 
(1822-25): 11 the Beth Israel synagogue in Philadelphia by T. U. Walter 
(1849) should also be listed. 12 Other fine Egyptian Revival buildings include 


4 BROWN (1842), 281. 

5 COLVIN (1995), 172. 

6 CARROTT (1978), plate 77. 

7 Ibid., plates 79—80. 

8 Ibid., plates 86—87. 

9 Ibid., plate 89. 

10 Ibid., 18, note 4. 

11 Ibid., plate 90. 

12 CARROTT (1978), plate 91. 
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the Downtown First Presbyterian church, Nashville, by W. Strickland 
(1 848—5 1) 13 - a massive concoction with huge pylon-shaped architraves set 
between a Giant Order of pilasters, and with a distyle in-antis porch (the 
stunning trompe l’ ceil painted Egyptianising interior was redecorated in 1881 
and 1937); the First Baptist church, Essex, Connecticut (1845) - 
Egyptianising and clap-boarded; 14 the Whalers’ church, Sag Harbor, New 
York (1843) - a splendidly robust yet delicately modelled timber building; 15 
a project for a church (1845) by Alexander Jackson Davis (1803-92) - an 
Egyptianising version of Classical churches with a bell-tower set behind a 
temple-front evolved in England from the time of James Gibbs 
(1682-1754); 16 the same architect’s project for an Athenaeum of Natural 
History, New York - almost ‘Greek’-Thomsonesque in its use of large areas 
of glass set behind the Egyptianising front; 17 Thomas S. Stewart’s Medical 
College of Virginia, Richmond (1844) - one of the grandest and most 
monolithic of all Egyptian Revival buildings; 18 John Haviland’s 
(1792-1852) New Jersey State Penitentiary, Trenton (1832-36) - massively 
robust and Sublimely terrifying, with its large areas of blank walls, and 
sinister portico set between two pylons; 19 the same architect’s awesome 
‘Tombs’ Prison, New York (1835-38) - influenced partly by Ledoux’s 
prison at Aix-en-Provence, and partly by the temple at Dendera; 20 the Essex 
County court-house, Newark (1836-38) - again by Haviland; 21 and the 
City Jail, Dubuque, Iowa (1857-8), byj. Francis Rague (1799-1877). 22 


Travellers and Scholars 

Mention has been made above of the important contributions of Denon, 
Henry Salt, Giovanni Belzoni, John Gardner Wilkinson, and others. 
Among nineteenth-century travellers to Egypt were the young architects 
Charles Barry (1795-1860), Louis-Maurice-Adolphe Linant de Bellefonds 
(1799-1883), the wealthy antiquarian William John Bankes (1786-1855), 
Owen Jones (1809-74), George Alexander Hoskins (1802-63), John 
Frederick Lewis (1805-76), Frederick Goodall (1822-1904), Richard Dadd 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


Ibid., plate 93. 

Ibid., plate 94. 

Ibid., plate 95. It has been attributed to Minard Lafever (1798—1854). 

Ibid., plate 96. 

Ibid., plate 99. 

Ibid., plates 102—3. 

Ibid., plates 107 and 110. 

Ibid., plates 111, 112, 114, 116, 118, 121-5, 127, 128, and 134. Professor Carrott is particularly good on 
this building. 

Ibid., plates 129—31. 

Ibid., plate 132. 
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(1817-86), Godfrey Thomas Vigne (1801-63), and many other observant 
and gifted people who made copious records of what they had seen. 
European collections of Egyptian antiquities were formed through the 
activities of adventurers such as Salt, Belzoni, and Bernadino Drovetti 
(1776-1 852), 23 whose discoveries form the core of the Egyptian sections 
of the London, Paris, Berlin, and Turin museums. Achille-Constant- 
Theodore -Emile Prisse d’Avennes (1807-79), artist and designer, actually 
lived at Luxor, and published his two-volume Histoire de I’Art Egyptien, 
d’apres les Monuments in 1878-79. Owen Jones’s Views on the Nile, from Cairo 
to the Second Cataract (1843) included architectural details, and his interest in 
the coloured decorations of Ancient Egyptian buildings led to his important 
reconstructions in the 1850s and to the publication of his Grammar of 
Ornament (1856). Interestingly, Jones travelled in Egypt with the French 
architect Jules Goury (who had worked with Gottfried Semper [1803-79] 
on the polychrome decorations of Greek temples), and remained a lifelong 
friend of Joseph Bonorni Jr. 24 

Then came the greatest work of scholarship dealing with Ancient 
Egyptian buildings since the publication of Description. This was the 
Denkmaler aus Adgypten und Adthiopien, published in Berlin in twelve 
sumptuous volumes between 1849 and 1859. This was edited by Karl 
Richard Lepsius (1810-84), a great scholar and linguist from Saxony, who 
had studied Champollion s works on hieroglyphs, and who had investigated 
the Egyptian collections in England, Italy, and France. Lepsius led the 
expedition to Egypt and Nubia in 1842-45 under the aegis of the King of 
Prussia, Friedrich Wilhelm IV (reigned 1840-61), and the work done at 
that time was the basis for the Denkmaler, which is more detailed than the 
Description in its records of the monuments and inscriptions (Colour Plates 
XXX-XXXIV). Lepsius’s discoveries, and the 15,000-odd antiquities and 
casts he unearthed and made, led to the creation of the celebrated Egyptian 
Museum in Berlin. The artist with the Prussian expedition was Ernst 
Weidenbach (1818-82), who later joined the staff of the Berlin Museum. 
Lepsius was later (1866) to discover the Edict of Canopus at Tanis, a stone 
inscribed bilingually, which confirmed the accuracy of Champollion’s 
theories and alphabet. The work of Lepsius, and the marvellous Denkmaler, 
were landmarks in the history of Egyptology. 

William Flenry Bartlett (1809-54), the topographical artist, travelled 
in Egypt in 1845, and published his The Nile Boat, a popular account, in 
1850. Then, in 1849, Gustave Flaubert (1821-80) and Maxime du Camp 
(1822-94) travelled in Egypt, making paper moulds of inscriptions, and 


23 See RIDLEY (1998). 

24 For travellers see CLAYTON (1982). 
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using a camera. Photography, of course, was a cumbersome business then, 
and drawings were still essential. Edward Lear (1812-88) visited Egypt 
several times in the 1850s and 1860s, and Amelia Ann Blanford Edwards 
(1831-92) visited Egypt and Syria in the 1870s, publishing A Thousand 
Miles Up the Nile in 1877. She was later to be a leading-light in the 
foundation of the Egypt Exploration Fund, and endowed the first Chair of 
Egyptology in England - that at University College, London. 25 

When Auguste-Ferdinand-Francois Mariette (1821-81) was sifting 
through the papers of his recently-dead cousin, Nestor L’Hote (who had 
been Champollion’s draughtsman), he came across the beautiful drawings, 
and became infected with the Egyptomania bug. Mariette was to do for 
archaeology in Egypt what Champollion had done for the study of 
hieroglyphs, and it was he who discovered in 1851 the long-lost Serapeion 
at Memphis, the underground burial-chamber of the Apis-Bulls, one of the 
greatest of all Egyptological finds, comparable with the tracking-down of 
the Royal mummies at Deir-el-Bahari, the finding of the Royal tombs at 
Tanis, and the opening of the tomb of Tutankhamun. Mariette then helped 
to organise the projected expedition to Egypt of Prince Napoleon (cousin 
of the Emperor Napoleon III), and, with the assistance of Said Pasha, 
Viceroy of Egypt, assembled a fine collection of antiquities. In 1858 
Mariette was appointed Director of the Egyptian Antiquities Service, with 
all the powers and resources required for the job: he established the 
outstanding museum in Cairo. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps (1805-94), who constructed the Suez Canal 
(1859-69), was a friend of Mariette, and was responsible for enhancing the 
prestige of France. The opening of the canal on 17 November 1869 was 
marked by a procession of ships led by the French imperial yacht, Aigle, 
with the Empress Eugenie (1826-1920) on board. A new opera, Aida, was 
commissioned from Giuseppe Fortunino Francesco Verdi (1813-1901), first 
given in Cairo on 24 December 1871, with a text by Antonio Ghislanzoni 
based on a scenario by Mariette and a French text by Camille du Lode. 
Now this opera was not written for the opening of the Suez Canal, but was 
ordered by the Khedive of Egypt to open the new Cairo Opera House in 
the same year (1869). However, scenery and costumes were held up in Paris 
during the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, and the premiere had to be 
postponed from January to December 1871. Aida was set in Ancient Egypt, 
the scenes being the Palace of the Pharaoh at Memphis, the Temple at 
Memphis, a Hall in the Apartments of Amneris (daughter of Pharaoh), the 
Gate of Thebes, the Banks of the Nile, a Hall in the Palace of Pharaoh, and 
a Dungeon with a Temple above. All these scenes were, and are, splendid 


25 EDWARDS (1877). 
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vehicles for the most spectacular Egyptianising sets, 26 but these days (as with 
Die Zauberflote) designers seem frightened of exploiting such possibilities 
(or, more likely, are so ignorant of historical styles), that we get (far too 
often) dreary non-architectural sets. The effects of the opera on Taste were 
not dissimilar to the impact of the showy films of the twentieth century that 
featured Cleopatra and Egyptianising decor. 

When Mariette died, he was entombed in a stone sarcophagus, a 
replica of an Old Kingdom exemplar. Mariette was succeeded as Director 
of the Antiquities Service at the Museum at Bulaq, Cairo, by another 
Frenchman, Sir Gaston Maspero (1846-1916), who discovered the amazing 
cache of royal mummies at Dei'r-el-Bahari in the 1880s: these mummies 
had been moved from their tombs by Ancient Egyptian priests after serious 
looting began during the twenty-first Dynasty. This great discovery, 
including the papyri and the texts on the coffins (the funerary goods and 
precious ornaments had long since been stolen), provided Maspero and 
Egyptologists with an enormous amount of material. Egyptology was now 
a great and growing science. Thereafter, inexact Egyptianising caricatures 
(though occasionally found) became rare, and serious attempts to create 
scholarly Revival buildings and artefacts were made. 


The Egyptian Revival in the Hands of Serious 
Egyptologists 

Thomas Lee (1794-1834) designed the Wellington Monument, Blackdown 
Hill, Somerset, in 1817-18, a triangular obelisk, drawings for which were 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1818. Later, in 1853-54, Egyptianising 
features were added to the monument by Charles Edmund Giles of Taunton 
(/?. 1849-68): it therefore became a lofty monument on a polygonal 
battered base decorated with the winged globe, cavetto cornices, and torus 
mouldings. Once again, Egyptianising tendencies in the West of England 
should be noted. 27 

Then came the scholarly gates at Abney Park Cemetery, mentioned 
above, with which Bonomi was involved. Bonomi then joined forces with 
Owen Jones to produce a spectacular work of the Egyptian Revival for the 
Crystal Palace 28 at Sydenham, South London: this was the Egyptian Court 


26 For Aida and other Egyptianising theatre, see HUMBERT, PANTAZZI, AND ZIEGLER (Eds) (1994), 

390-447. 

27 GRINSELL (1972), 9. 

28 ROUTLEDGE & SONS (1854). ROUTLEDGEs Guide to the Crystal Palace, The Ten Chief Courts of the 
Sydenham Palace, and the Official Guide of 1854, which includes a description of the Egyptian Court by its 
designers, are useful. See also JONES and BONOMI (1854): Description of the Egyptian Court erected at the 
Crystal Palace. The Author is indebted to Mr Ralph Hyde for this reference. 
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(Plate 188), consisting of a series of rows featuring models of bas-reliefs, 
columns, deities, Graeco-Egyptian columns, hieroglyphs, Karnak lions, 
other Egyptian lions, pharaohs, Romano-Egyptian columns, the Rosetta 
Stone, statues, and a mock-up of the colossi at Abu-Simbel (Plate 189). The 
massive columns, based on those at the temple at Karnak, were particularly 
admired, ‘on account of the beautiful manner in which the decorations’ 
were executed. Such a public display of Egyptian architecture and sculpture 
(much of it actually designed by Jones and Bonomi in a scholarly manner) 
brought the Egyptian style before a wide public. Hieroglyphic inscriptions 
actually meant something, and were not used decoratively: the Sydenham 
Egyptian Court contained hieroglyphs to signify ‘Victoria’ and ‘Albert’, 29 
and also stated that in the seventeenth year of the reign of Her Majesty, 
the Ruler of the Waves . . ., the architects, painters, and sculptors built the 
palace as a book for the instruction of men and women of all countries, 
regions, and districts. The composition was by Samuel Sharpe (1799— 
1881) 30 and Bonomi himself. 



Plate 188 Egyptian Court by Owen Jones and Joseph Bonomi Jr at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, London, of 1854. Lithograph by Day & Son (GLCL). 


29 ROUTLEDGE & SONS (1854) and JONES and BONOMI (1854). 

30 Samuel Sharpe was a distinguished Egyptologist and translator of the Bible. He published The Early History 
of Egypt in 1836 and other important volumes on hieroglyphs, Egypt under the Romans, and Egypt under the 
Ptolemies. His Egyptian Inscriptions (1837, 1841, and 1855) contained a very large body of hieroglyphical 
writing. He was responsible for the ‘Historical Notice of the Monuments of Egypt’ in JONES and 
BONOMI (1854). See Dictionary of National Biography (1917), xvii (London: Oxford University Press), 
1363-5. 
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Plate 189 The Colossi of Abu Simbel designed by Jones and Bonomi for The Egyptian Court 
at the Crystal Palace. From a photograph by Philip Delamotte of 1854 (MC, 
Mansell/TimePix) . 
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The second half of the nineteenth century could boast several 
important design theorists, including Semper, who was profoundly 
influenced by the 1851 Exhibition in London, and who designed some of 
the sections of that Exhibition himself. He later taught in Sir Henry Cole’s 
(1808-82) School of Design at Marlborough House under the Department 
of Practical Art, and in 1861-3 he published Der Stil in den Technischen und 
Tektonischen Kiinsten, oder praktische Asthetik (Style in the Technical and 
Structural Arts, or Practical Esthetics) in which he incorporated researches 
into primitive, Oriental, and European cultures, as did Auguste-Alexandre- 
Philippe-Charles Blanc (1813-82), in his Grammaire des Arts du Dessin 
(1867). Semper developed a theory of evolution in art, and stated that the 
history of architecture really began with a history of practical art. The 
characters of architectural styles, he said, were expressed in certain forms of 
early industrial art, applied in necessary objects. 31 Semper proved his 
argument by comparing an Ancient Egyptian situla , 32 or jug for drawing 
water from the river, with a Greek jar for collecting water from a spring, 
and pointed out that the form of each vessel expressed its function, not only 
as a container for water, but the method of carrying it. In Der Stil Semper 
contrasted Greek Doric with Egyptian temples, and found that Egyptian 
examples expressed the ‘heaviness’ of the Egyptian character and spirit, a 
conclusion that we might question. However, Semper was closely involved 
professionally with Jones, Cole, and others, and was interested in the idea 
of creating exemplars for educational purposes in order to raise the general 
level of taste, so he is relevant to this study. 

The Egyptian Court at Sydenham, therefore, was a product of the 
high-minded theories of educationalists in that it attempted to provide 
accurate, scholarly models of buildings that could be seen by many, and 
Jones and Semper were among the theorists who influenced the concept of 
pavilions that would be related to aspects of applied art. There were several 
important nineteenth-century exhibitions where Egyptian objects, or 
Egyptianising artefacts, were given a suitably Nilotic architectural setting. 
Semper’s own studies of the primitive and the exotic led him to admire the 
sophistication of Ancient Egyptian architecture, and he saw in its art and 
architecture some profoundly expressive possibilities. 

Earlier, King Friedrich Wilhelm IV of Prussia had been instrumental 
in creating one of the finest of scholarly Egyptianising interiors ever 
conceived: this was in the new museum on the Spreeinsel (an island dividing 
the River Spree into two branches) in Berlin, a structure intended to house 
the collections not included in Schinkel’s museum (built 1824-30) which 
therefore became known as the Altes Museum (Old Museum). The architect 


31 SEMPER (1880). 

32 It was also called hydreion (from vSpia, a water-pot). See Plates 6 and 7. 
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for the Neues Museum (New Museum) was Schinkel’s former assistant, 
Friedrich August Stiiler (1800-65), and construction began in 1843, the 
year after Lepsius’s expedition to Egypt had commenced. Stiiler’s Neo- 
Classical design harmonised beautifully with Schinkel’s great building, and 
the interiors were specially designed to house the Egyptian collections, by 
then vastly enlarged when Lepsius returned to Prussia in 1846. 

The galleries opened in 1850, and the Egyptian collections were 
displayed in a series of rooms grouped around the top-lit Egyptian Court, 
the decor of which was proposed by Lepsius. Now the importance of this 
Court cannot be over-stated, for it was the finest attempt to create an 
historically correct work of Egyptianising architecture, fully five years before 
the Bonomi/Jones Egyptian Court at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
Sixteen columns with bell-capitals surrounded the Berlin Court, and an 
inscription in hieroglyphs, devised by Lepsius, praised the modern pharaoh, 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV, for founding the museum. The walls were decorated 
with seventeen mural paintings by Johann Wilhelm Schirmer (1807-63), 
assisted by Carl Graeb, Eduard Biermann, Eduard Pape, and Max Schmidt: 
these murals showed a wide variety of Ancient Egyptian buildings in 
Nilotic settings. 

This splendid polychrome Egyptian Court was recorded in a painting 
(1850) by Eduard Gartner (1801-77), and printed as a lithograph in Stiiler’s 
Das Neue Museum zu Berlin, first published in 1853 (Colour Plate 
XXXV). Unfortunately, this very important, scholarly, sumptuous, and 
early piece of Egyptianising Historicism was a casualty of the 1939-45 war. 
The Museum was indeed a Gesamtkunstwerk (total work of art), and its sig- 
nificance as a model for the display of artefacts from different cultures can- 
not be over-emphasised. 33 

Egyptian features, as part of garden-design (as has been demonstrated 
above), were not uncommon, and there were the occasional full-blooded 
Egyptianisms such as those of Canina in Rome and Menelaws at Tsarskoe 
Selo. Perhaps the most captivating of all gardens where Egyptian motifs 
were used is that at Biddulph Grange in Staffordshire, an unexpected and 
exotic creation of James Bateman (1811-97) and his wife, Maria Sibylla 
Warburton, who moved to Biddulph in 1838. The gardens were laid out 
mostly in the 1840s, with considerable assistance from the painter and 
designer Edward William Cooke (1811-80 - who had visited Egypt), and 
were described in The Gardener’s Chronicle of 18 October 1856: 34 they were 
conceived as a series of scenes alluding to different styles, countries, and 
cultures, including China and Egypt. The strangest part of the garden is the 
Egyptian Court: there, two stone sphinxes of faintly bucolic mien flank a 


33 See HUMBERT. PANTAZZI, and ZIEGLER (Eds) (1994), 342-3. 

34 See PETER HAYDEN (1978): ‘Edward Cooke at Biddulph Grange’, in Garden History, vi/1 (Spring), 25—32. 
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path that leads to a battered pylon-like entrance (also of stone), but the rest 
of the ensemble, consisting of two pyramids on square pedestals, massive, 
blocky Egyptianising forms, and a great central truncated steep pyramid, is 
all of clipped yew. It is a wonderfully effective idea, brilliantly rendered, and 
darkly mysterious. Here, one can imagine the Zwei schwa rzgeh ami sell te 
Manner from Act II of Die Zauberflote guarding the gloomy portico which 
leads to a dark tunnel at the end of which is a statue of the physically unat- 
tractive deity Bes. It is not surprising the Gardener’s Chronicle noted that the 
‘appearance of the whole court is unique, and being thoroughly excluded 
from the rest of the grounds, and entered upon suddenly in both directions, 
it contributes to that change of scene which must always be delightful’. 
Quite so: it is a place where anything might happen; it is a marvellous, mys- 
terious, moving, evocative design (Plate 190). 



Plate 190 The Egyptian Garden at Biddulph Grange, Staffordshire, of 1856, designed by 
James Bateman and Edward Cooke. Photograph of 1980 (JSC). 


A number of fine and archaeologically respectable buildings followed, 
none more correct, colourful, and scholarly than the Egyptian Temple in 
Antwerp Zoo, built 1855-56 by Charles Servais (1828-92) (Colour Plate 
XXXVI). It was based on the style of the temples of Phils and Dendera, 
and was inspired by the Egyptian Court at Sydenham. Servais consulted 
Bonomi, who helped him with the hieroglyphs and with the correctly 
Egyptianising details for the building (which houses elephants): the frieze 
states in hieroglyphs that in the year of our Lord 1856, under His Majesty 
the King, Sun and Life of Belgium, Son of the Sun, Leopold the First, the 
building was erected to give joy and instruction to the citizens of Antwerp 
(Plate 191). Others involved in the design of the details were Samuel 
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Plate 191 Hieroglyphs and their Flemish translation at the Egyptian Temple, Antwerp Zoo, 
from Zoo. Uitgave van de Kon. Mij. voor Dierkunde van Antwerpen (Dr Eugene 
Warmenbol and Mevr Petra Maclot). 


Sharpe 35 and Dr Louis Delgeur (1819-88). The building underwent a 
particularly happy restoration in 1988, during which scholarly 
reconstructions of the schemes of decoration and colour were carried out, 36 
but by 2002 had once more deteriorated. 

Also scholarly, solid, and archaeologically convincing is the remarkable 
(and little-known) Freemasons’ Hall, Mainridge, Boston, Lincolnshire, of 
1860-63, clearly based on the portico of the Nubian temple at Dendur 
taken from Denon (Plate 192): it originally consisted of an entrance-hall, 
kitchen, and banquet-room, with the Lodge-room above, and the massive 
and spectacular facade is of gault brick with ashlar dressings, in the form of 
a pylon, with distyle in-antis portico with palm-capitals, and cavetto cornice 
adorned with a winged solar globe supported by urcei. As with the Egyptian 
Court in Berlin and the Antwerp examples, it has an inscription in 
hieroglyphs. At Boston, this is placed on the lintels, although part of the 
inscription is on the abaci, but, unlike the Antwerp building, the 
hieroglyphs are precisely carved into the stonework, rather than painted: 
they state that ‘In the Twenty-Third Year of the Reign of Her Majesty the 


35 See footnote 30 above. 

36 W. VAN DEN BERGH (1957): ‘De Egyptische Tempel’, in Zoo, iii (January), 80—3. Heer Jan Geeraerts, 
Director of the Koninklijke Maatschappij voor Dierkunde van Antwerpen very kindly provided information. Dr 
Eugene Warmenbol and Mevr Petra Maclot also very kindly showed the building to the present writer. 
See Zoo Anvers (April 1988), iv, 1-53, and GENS (1861). 
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Plate 192 The Freemasons’ Hall, Mainridge, Boston, Lincolnshire, of 1860—63. A poweful 
and archceologically correct evocation of an in antis arrangement of portico in the Egyptian style 
constructed of yellow brick with limestone dressings. The inscription on the lintel above the palm- 
capitals reads ‘In the Twenty-Third year of the Reign of Her Majesty the Royal Daughter 
Victoria, Lady Most Gracious, this Building was Erected ’ (Addys [Boston] Ltd, No. 12168A, 
collection JSC). 


Royal Daughter Victoria, Lady Most Gracious, this Building was Erected’, 
and also give the date of dedication as 28 May 1863. Victoria became 
Queen on 20 June 1837, so the inscription must refer to the commencement 
of the building, rather than its completion, which was in the twenty-sixth 
year of her reign, thus the Hall was begun in 1860. 

The interior was decorated with Egyptian motifs, including the 
winged globe with mad, the scarab, the lotus, the eternal serpent, all 
embellished with strong colour, and included a ‘Masonic canopy’ or 
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painted representation of the sky emblazoned with golden stars. This 
building is so fine, and the hieroglyphs and details are so archaeologically 
correct, someone in the know must have been involved in its design: Joseph 
Bonomi Jr is the most likely candidate, but so far, documentary evidence is 
lacking. An Egyptianising timber doorcase survives at 3 High Street, 
Warwick, and consists of columns supporting a somewhat heavy 
semicircular pediment, and the entire ensemble is richly embellished with 
lotus- and papyrus-enrichment, although colouring is absent: it appears also 
to have been associated with a Freemasonic Lodge. 

Curiously, the Exposition Universelle of 1867 in Paris contained two 
Egyptianising pavilions: one, the Pavilion de I’Isthme de Suez, by Chapon, 37 
was a clumsily composed and ill-assorted jumble of unscholarly bits and 
pieces; but the other, the splendid and colourful Temple Egyptien, was 
designed by Drevet with Mariette as consultant, and was inspired by the 
western temple at Phils - it had a pylon at the end of an avenue of 
sphinxes, and left little to be desired in the way of authenticity. 38 

Publication of Roberts’s Egypt and Nubia and Gardner Wilkinson’s 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, together with the 
popularisation of Ancient Egyptian art and architecture (as at the Exhibition 
buildings), led to a growing familiarity with the Egyptian style. Importation 
of Egyptian cotton to Lancashire caused the naming of the Cairo Mill in 
Burnley, and there were other such examples. The tough, no-nonsense 
architecture of Ancient Egypt, as has been mentioned above, was ideally 
suited to industrial and practical structures (such as pylons for suspension- 
bridges, battered walls for dams and retaining- walls, and so on), and can be 
found in James Pilbrow’s spectacular Maidstone Water- Works building 
(with battered stock-brick buttresses and a heavy cavetto cornice of stucco 
[I860]) at East Farleigh, Kent, beside the River Medway. 39 Under the 
enlightened mayoralty of George Thompson, the municipal authorities of 
Sydney, Australia, built a sewerage system (1857) that was ventilated 
through the tip of a commemorative obelisk set on a battered pylon-like 
base: the latter has a cavetto cornice embellished with winged globes on all 
four sides, and the cornice itself carries eight sphinx-like bodies terminating 
in four heads, one at each corner of the obelisk-base (Plate 193). 

Another curious application of the Egyptian style to engineering 
works is the Egyptian arch over the Newry-Camlough road, near 
Bessbrook, in County Armagh, Northern Ireland: it carries the main 
railway-line of the former Dublin & Belfast Junction Railway, was built in 


37 Illustrated in HUMBERT (1989a), 72. 

38 Ibid., 73. 

39 Illustrated in CURL (1982), plate 179. 
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Plate 193 Egyptianising base of a 
hollow obelisk used as a ventilator to 
the sewers of Sydney, Australia, 1857 
(the late Mr K. T. Groves, taken at 
the request of the Author) . 



1851, and was designed by the railway engineer Sir John Benjamin Macneill 
(c. 1793 — 1 880) in collaboration with the builder William Dargan 
(1799-1 867). 40 The same team was responsible for the design and 
construction of the Craigmore Railway Viaduct (opened 1852) near by, the 
piers of which are elegantly battered, and so suggestive of an Egyptianising 
style as well as giving an appearance of great strength. Apparently the only 
other railway structure of any size built in the Egyptianising style in Ireland 
was the Broadstone terminus in Dublin, designed by J. S. Mulvany. The 
Egyptian arch has suffered from recurring bomb-damage in recent years. 

One other Egyptianising design in Northern Ireland deserves mention 
here: that is Dunore House, Aldergrove, County Antrim, an extraordinary 
building of 1870. The centrally-placed front door and its flanking lights are 
separated by four pilasters in the form of inverted obelisks capped by four 
Egyptianising heads, two of which are bearded pharaohs, the other two 
being either Egyptian queens or Nubians. All four wear the nemes head- 
dress with rearing urcei, and each rests on a block embellished with an 
incised cartouche containing hieroglyphs. Inside, the toothed serpent motif 
of the balustrade can be regarded as an Egyptianising feature. 41 


40 See C. E. B. BRETT (1999): Buildings of County Armagh (Belfast: Ulster Architectural Society), 254—5. 

41 C. E. B. BRETT (1996): Buildings of County Antrim (Belfast: Ulster Architectural Heritage Society and 
The Ulster Historical Foundation), 139, 208. 
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Some of the most interesting Egyptianisms in design of the second 
half of the nineteenth century occur in the work of Christopher Dresser 
(1834-1904), one of the first and few Victorian designers of any standing 
who actually accepted the necessity of using machines. Dresser eschewed 
any nostalgia for hand-crafts, and designed with the new manufacturing 
processes in mind. He was profoundly influenced by Owen Jones, and his 
own Principles of Decorative Design (1873) reflects this indebtedness. Dresser 
admired the ‘severity, rigidity of line’, and ‘sort of sternness’ in Egyptian 
ornament, and noted that with severity there was always dignity. 42 Nobility, 
massiveness, and solidity were admirable aspects of Ancient Egyptian 
design, and Dresser drew especial attention to the structural principles used 
in Ancient Egyptian furniture, comparing products of his own day 
unfavourably with it. Several of his designs are based on Egyptian 
prototypes, including the mahogany sofa with leather seat and back, 
strengthened with ties to the cross-rails between the legs (Plate 194). Yet 
Dresser took the view that Egyptian ornament, being symbolic, was not 
really suited to contemporary wants, although he could admire the noble 
qualities of Egyptian design as ‘our just inheritance’. 43 Dresser’s influence in 
design was considerable, and his admiration for real Egyptian furniture is 
often expressed in his writings. 

During the 1870s and 1880s many examples of English furniture were 
made with scholarly Egyptianising ornament, some of it based on Jones’s 
Grammar , and some copied from New Kingdom furniture exhumed from 
tombs. Three fine examples may be mentioned here: first of all, the wooden 
stool (1870), painted with designs based on Owen Jones’s Grammar (Plate 
195); secondly, the spectacular and beautifully-proportioned English 
wardrobe in the Egyptian taste (1878-80), of oak and pine, decorated with 
Egyptian motifs that owe much to both Dresser and Jones (Plate 196); and 
the very pleasing ‘Thebes stool’, of mahogany with a leather seat, patented 
and marketed by Liberty & Company (Plate 197), 44 which will be 
mentioned below. 

There was an important exhibition of Egyptian antiquities in New 
York in 1852, and this, with the permanent Egyptian Court at Sydenham, 
and the discoveries based on archaeological excavations under Mariette and 
others, encouraged a vogue for Egyptianisms in design. Brass lions’ and 
leopards’ feet, sphinx-heads and -paws, lotuses, palms, scarabs, winged 
globes, cavetto cornices, pylon-forms, and other motifs were commonly 
employed, notably in furniture, and especially in the United States of 
America (where Egyptianisms enjoyed an almost continuous vogue) and in 


42 DRESSER (1873), 4. See also DRESSER (1876), 8. 

43 Now in the Victoria & Albert Museum. Circ. 511, 1965. 

44 See CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 97-114. 
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Plate 194 Sofa of 1880 with Egyptianising detail (leopards’ heads, simple patterns in primary 
colours, etc.) by Christopher Dresser (V & A). 


Plate 195 Stool of 1870, made of 
wood, and painted with Egyptianising 
designs derived from Owen Jones’s The 
Grammar of Ornament (1856). 
The top of the stool is painted with 
designs derived (somewhat freely) from 
plate X, no. 1 6, and the legs from plate 
IK no. 17 (V & A G. F 2443). 
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Plate 196 English wardrobe of 1878—80, of oak and pine, with Egyptianising motifs (V & A 
G 44646.14). 


Plate 197 ‘Thebes’ stool patented and 
marketed by Liberty & Company in 
1884 (V & A). 
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France (where the Empire style was revived, and remained an inspiration). 
Space precludes the inclusion of the enormous range of Egyptianising 
artefacts here, but readers are referred to other sources. 45 

The obelisk of red granite in London known as ‘Cleopatra’s Needle’ 
lay in the sands near Alexandria for centuries before it was presented to the 
British Nation by Mohammed Ali (c. 1769 — 1849), Viceroy of Egypt, in 
1820, as a memorial to Nelson and Abercromby. In fact there were two 
obelisks called by the same name, 46 and the other was presented to the 
United States of America in 1869 by the Khedive Ismail (1830-95 - 
Mohammed Ali’s grandson) at the time of the opening of the Suez Canal. 
The American obelisk was removed to New York by Lieutenant- 
Commander Henry H. Gorringe, and re-erected in Central Park in January 
1881. Both obelisks were originally erected by Tuthmosis III in c. 1468 BC 
at Heliopolis, but were moved to Alexandria under the aegis of Augustus in 
10 BC to stand in front of the temple to the recently deified Julius Caesar: 
the obelisks stood on the backs of inscribed bronze crabs, attributes of the 
Roman sun-god Sol. 47 Lepsius described them, but they have suffered 
greatly since then through the inclement Northern climate. 

The British obelisk was transported in a purpose-made cylinder, the 
Cleopatra, towed by the paddle-steamer Olga: John Dixon, engineer, 
devised the cylindrical craft (built 1875), and the obelisk was erected on the 
Victoria Embankment beside the Thames on 12 September 1878. The 
length of time between the making of the gift and the efforts to accept it 
(55 years) is an indictment of nineteenth-century official parsimony as well 
as of technology, for it will be remembered that Romans of imperial times 
transported even larger obelisks by sea to their capital some 1,800 years 
before. The transportation of the ‘Needle’ to London was made possible 
largely through the generosity of Dr William James Erasmus Wilson, FRS 
(1809-84 - who was knighted in 1881), 48 and the re-erection of the 
monument on its new Egyptianising stone base set with bronze ornament 
was also carried out under Dixon’s direction, although the design (1880) of 
the fine bronze sphinxes (cast by Young & Company) was by George John 
Vulliamy (1817-86) (Plate 198). 

Thus London acquired a genuine Ancient Egyptian obelisk, a fine 
Egyptian Revival base for it with flanking sphinxes, and a series of benches 
along the Embankment with sphinx- and camel-features on the cast-iron 


45 CONNER (Ed.) (1983), passim , and HUMBERT, PANTAZZI, and ZIEGLER (Eds) (1994), passim. 

46 Which is very odd, because Cleopatra committed suicide some twenty years before Augustus had the 
obelisks moved to Alexandria, so they had no connection at all with the Egyptian queen. 

47 CLAYTON (1982), 58. 

48 Wilson was interested in Egyptian antiquities in more than an amateur capacity, and knew the lands by the 
Nile. 
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Plate 198 One of a pair of bronze sphinxes 
(modelled on a stone sphinx at Alnwick Castle, 
Northumberland) , flanking the obelisk erected in 
1880 on the Embankment in London, designed by 
George fohn Vulliamy, Architect to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and cast by Young & Company. 
Photograph of 1979 (JSC). 



Plate 199 Egyptianising cast-iron seat-supports on 
the Embankment, London (JSC). 


elements made by Z. D. Berry & Sons at the Albion Works, Westminster, 
and based on designs made by the office of Sir Joseph William Bazalgette 
(1819-91), Engineer to the Board of Works, in 1874. The benches that 
grace the Embankment today are reproductions of the original 1874 
Bazalgette-Berry designs made by the SLB Foundry, of Sittingbourne, Kent 
(1977) (Plate 199). Excavations at Tel-el-Amarna in 1887 and the arrival 
of genuine Egyptian obelisks in London and New York gave further 
impetus to Egyptianising tendencies in design. 


The Individual Contribution of Alexander ‘Greek’ 
Thomson 

The extraordinary architecture of Alexander Thomson, known as ‘Greek’ 49 
Thomson (1817-75), most of which is in the Glasgow area, should not be 
seen as pure Greek Revival, for other un-Greek and exotic elements were 
often found in his designs. In 1855 he designed the Scottish Exhibition 
Rooms in Glasgow: among the exhibits were cases and drawings of 


49 Although he could just as easily have been nicknamed ‘Egyptian’ or (as Mr Alexander Stoddart has 
remarked) ‘Semitic’ Thomson because of the allusions in his architecture. 
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Egyptian antiquities; 50 and he acknowledged the influence of Sir John 
Gardner Wilkinson, David Roberts, and John Martin on his own work. 

In 1874 Thomson gave a lecture on ‘The Development of 
Architecture; the Spirit of the Egyptian Style’ in which he stressed the 
possibilities of meanings in Egyptian architecture to express ideas. ‘There 
are the pyramid, the obelisk, and the rudimentary temple forms, each 
having its sides sloped in greater or less degree and by this peculiarity 
suggesting common relationship. I have already spoken of the pyramid as 
expressing the simple idea of stability or duration. Suppose that idea to be 
distinctly impressed upon the mind; then look at the obelisk. The same idea 
is reproduced less strongly, but there is another element added, that of 
proportion, expressing the idea of justice or truth. And these two ideas 
readily combine’. 51 Thomson was interested in the Egyptian use of spatial 
sequences, of repetition, and of painted decoration, and these interests show 
in his designs. He made it clear in the Haldane Lectures 52 that he believed 
Greek architecture and design derived from Egyptian prototypes: ‘the 
Egyptians sought to realise the idea of endless duration, and so all their 
works expressed that longing after immortality. The Greeks aimed at 
perfection, and all that they did bears evidence of the earnestness and ability 
with which they sought to realise their idea’. However, Thomson insisted 
that although the Greeks got their basic ideas from Egypt, they did not copy 
Egyptian work, but built on principles of design that had been established 
in Egypt. 53 Thomson praised the architectural phantasies of Martin as well 
as the paintings of Turner and Roberts for showing the ‘mysterious power 
of the horizontal ... in carrying the mind away into space’, and noted the 
‘repose’ of Egyptian architecture and its expression of ‘quietly waiting till all 
the bustle is over’ in his ‘Inquiry into the Appropriateness of the Gothic 
Style for the proposed Buildings for the University of Glasgow’. 54 

What is obvious is that Thomson used Egyptianising motifs and 
themes with great assurance, but he was much more than a Revivalist, for 
he was a synthesiser of styles and an inventor of genius, although it must be 
emphasised that there can be no question he was influenced by the Prussian 
architect Karl Friedrich Schinkel, whose use of bands of windows with 
square, squat, mullion-columns linked in horizontal bands (as in the Berlin 
Schauspielhaus [1818-26]) was a favourite motif of Thomson (as in Moray 
Place, Strathbungo [1859]). We know that Thomson possessed a copy of 
Schinkel’s Sammlung Architektonischer Entwiirfe, and the motifs that occur in 


50 CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 94. 

51 STAMP (Ed.) (1999), 135. See also McFADZEAN (1979), 214, and 216-18. 

52 Reprinted in STAMP (Ed.) (1999), 107-82. 

53 STAMP (Ed.) (1999), 145. 

54 In the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, printed in STAMP (Ed.) (1999), 63-88. 
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Plate 200 Alexander ‘Greek’ Thomson’s Moray Place, Strathbungo, Glasgow (1857—9), in 
which the regular row of square mullions is reminiscent of Schinkel’s use of the same motif at the 
Berlin Schauspielhaus of 1818—21. Schinkel invented this type of mullioned arrangement by 
giving continuous rows of square Egyptian columns (see Colour Plate III and Plate 5 ) the 
details of the Greek choragic monument of Thrasyllus (see Select Glossary, Fig. 18,) in Athens 
(both the Greek and Egyptian exemplars had been published only a few years before Schinkel 
designed the Schauspielhaus,). Photograph by Bryan & Shear Ltd, Glasgow (Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, M 3395 2). 


Thomson’s and Schinkel’s work (the repetitive square mullion-columns in 
long bands, the Rundbogenstil of Lombardy, asymmetrical Grecian-inspired 
compositions, and the low-pitched Italianate roofs [unsuitable for both 
Brandenburg and Glasgow!]) are far too close to be unrelated, although Dr 
McFadzean was unconvinced when he published his pioneering study in 
1979. The Schauspielhaus- Moray-Place motif of horizontal bands of 
window separated by short mullion-columns square on plan (Plate 200) is 
itself a synthesis of Graeco-Egyptian motifs: the element comes from the 
choragic monument of Thrasyllus, 55 which was first accurately published in 
Stuart and Revett’s The Antiquities of Athens, II (1789), 56 but the idea of 


55 See drawing in the Select Glossary (Fig. 18). 

56 STUART and REVETT (1762—1830): ii, Ch. IV, plate 3. 1787 is the date given on the title-page, but the 
book did not actually appear until 1789. 
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multiplying the form in long rows came from Ancient Egyptian 
architecture, such as the Elephantine temples (Plate 5) or the Mortuary 
Temple of Queen Hatshepsut at Deir-el-Bahari (Colour Plate III). 

Thomson’s St Vincent Street church, Glasgow (1859), is a good 
example of his ability to mix many elements in a whole. As the site has a 
sharp fall, Thomson created a dramatic and massive podium, and set his 
church on this mighty base, with hexastyle Greek Ionic porticoes at each end, 
but with clerestorey-strips of windows down each side divided by pairs of 
coupled columns again square on plan, and clearly derived from the 
Thrasyllus monument. Near the ends of the flanking aisles are two of 
Thomson’s favourite Egyptianising devices: tall battered pylons rising above 
the cornices. On the plain tower, near the top, are T-shaped openings which 
are Graeco-Egyptianising herms facing each other and supporting the lintel 
over. Above, four battered pylon-forms help to support the drum with its 
peristyle of stocky Egyptianesque columns (Plate 201). Now there are all 
sorts of curious things going on in the design of this church, not least 
quotations from the publications of the American architect Minard Lafever 
(1798-1854). 57 But, as the present writer has attempted to argue elsewhere, 58 
there appear to be sundry allusions and memory-triggering devices in some 
of Thomson’s buildings, not least various pointers to the lost Temple of 
Solomon. For example, the two Grecianised herms facing each other in the 
T-shaped opening in the tower may allude to the Cherubim in the Holy of 
Holies within the Temple (T), and within the church the very original 
capitals may have been intended to suggest the ‘chapiters’ of the Temple (as 
described in the Old Testament), with their strange Orientalism. Thomson 
was widely-read, and left several deeply-thought essays, so there is no doubt 
he was steeped in Biblical and architectural literature. In the St Vincent Street 
church was he attempting to create a new expression of church architecture, 
linking it with allusions to the lost Temple in Jerusalem described in the 
Bible? It is an intriguing possibility, and will require further research, although 
the present writer has proposed some arguments in favour of the idea. 

Even odder was Thomson’s design for Queen’s Park church (1867 - 
destroyed in the 1939-45 war): it had a high cupola not unlike the upper stage 
of the St Vincent Street tower, but the front elevation was much more Egyptian 
than Greek in its inspiration, for the entrance was a huge pylon-form with two 
columns supporting the lintel and the Egyptianising cornice set against the 
blank wall of the temple-like block behind. Four square Egyptianising columns 

57 STAMP and MCKINSTRY (Eds) (1994), 199-205. 

58 JAMES STEVENS CURL: ‘Thomson’s use of sun and star motifs’ in The Alexander Thomson Society 
Newsletter (ATSN hereafter), xi (October 1994), ‘St Vincent Street church as a mnemonic of the Temple 
of Solomon’, in ATSN, xii (January 1995), ‘Meanwhile, back at the Temple’, in ATSN, xiv (December 
1995), ‘More Temple Talk’, in ATSN, xvi (May 1996), ‘St Vincent Street and the Temple of Solomon’, 
in ATSN, xviii (February 1977), and ‘Thoughts on Thomson’, in ATSN, xxviii (February 2001). 
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Plate 201 Alexander Thomson’s St Vincent Street church , Glasgow (1859), showing the 
Egyptian pylon-forms in the tower and breaking through the side-walls of the aisle above which is 
the clerestorey of square columns. Note the two Cherubim facing each other in the T-shaped 
opening in the tower beneath the clock. Photograph of c. 1890 (RCAHMS GW.2017). 


carried the entablature under the low Grecian pediment, and along the sides 
were strips of clerestorey windows with squat square columns or piers 
reminiscent of Schinkel’s Schauspielhaus treatment, while pylon-forms flanked 
the main block. At Queens Park the Egyptian influence was particularly 
strong, and must have owed something to the Description or to Denon 59 as well 
as to the publications of Minard Lafever (Plate 202). 


59 GOMME and WALKER (1968), 128-9 also note this. The Author is indebted to Professor Walker for 
discussing Thomson with him. 
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Plate 202 Queen’s Park church, Glasgow, of 1867, designed by Alexander ‘Greek’ Thomson. 
Both the clerestorey of the main temple-block and the long, low, single-storey element at the front 
have variants of the mullion- columns derived from the Schauspielhaus in Berlin by Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel of 181 8—2 1 . There is a large entrance-pylon with Egyptianising columns set in antis, 
and two smaller pylons framing variants on the Thrasyllus monument fank the main temple. Four 
squat Egyptianising columns are set within a frame under the low Greek pediment. The crowning 
cupola combines Greek, Egyptianising, and almost Indianising elements. Photograph by Bryan & 
Shear Ltd, Glasgow (Mitchell Library, Glasgow, M 3395 7). 


Thomson’s ‘Grecian’ building (1865) at 336-356 Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow, has short Egyptianising columns set in front of the glazing on the 
top floor, an idea developed further in the ‘Egyptian Halls’ at 84-100 
Union Street (1871-73). The latter is probably his most remarkable design 
for a warehouse, for the whole facade is exceedingly vigorous and inventive, 
with Egyptianising columns standing in front of a glass wall on the top 
storey beneath a gigantic entablature. Each storey, in fact, is given a distinct 
architectural treatment, and there are quotations from archaic Greece as 
well as Egypt (Plate 203). At 200 Nithsdale Road, Glasgow (1871), 
Thomson designed a symmetrical villa with Egyptianising columns set in a 
recess in a plain stone wall, a Thrasyllus quotation for the windows, and 
with Egyptianising palm-leaf chimneys. Thomson’s work here, as 
elsewhere, often displays a synthesis of Greek and Egyptian elements, 
although he always reinterpreted those elements with considerable elan and 
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Plate 203 The Egyptian Halls, Nos 84—100 Union Street, Glasgow, of 1871—3, by 
Alexander Thomson, a remarkable assemblage of inventively treated Egyptian and Greek motifs. 
Photograph of c. 1890 (RCAHMS. GW/2020). 

sureness of touch. 60 Subtle Egyptianisms are also found in the interiors of 
Great Western Terrace (1867). 61 

With the works of ‘Greek’ Thomson the use of Egyptianising forms 
reached new heights of invention. Echoes of his work recur later, but 
without many overt Egyptianisms. The Schinkel-Thomson string of 
horizontal windows subdivided by means of square mullion-columns recurs 
in modified forms in the works of (for example) Frank Lloyd Wright 
(1867-1956) - Robie House (1908), Larkin Building, Buffalo (1904), and 
Unity Temple, Oak Park (1905-06); ofjoseph Maria Olbrich (1867-1908) 
- Hochzeitsturm, Darmstadt; and of Otto Wagner (1841-1918) - his own 
villa in Vienna. The Schinkel-Thomson square-mullioned windows also 
occur at the Villa Hiigel, Essen (1873, to designs by Schwarz and Rasch), 
where big-breasted muscular and alert bronze sphinxes (1897-1904) by 
Max Dennert flank the entrance to the Krupp house (Plate 204). 62 


60 STAMP and MCKINSTRY (Eds) (1994). 

61 The Author is indebted to Dr and Mrs Maurice Lindsay for allowing him to inspect these. 

62 Discussed in DEMISCH (1977). 
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Plate 204 Bronze sphinxes by Max Dennert at the Villa Htigel, near Essen, designed 1897 
and completed in 1904 (Mr Alan Spencer). 

The Victorian Vision of Egypt 

Roberts was the first professional artist to visit Egypt (1838) independent of 
any patron or archaeological expedition for the sole purpose of painting. 63 
This he did in order to collect material for publication, and the results, in 
Egypt and Nubia and The Holy Land.., Egypt, and Nubia, were triumphs. 
Roberts illustrated both Ancient Egyptian monuments and the Islamic 
architecture of Egypt in superbly drawn and coloured images. As noted ear- 
lier, associations with the Bible, Ancient Egyptian antiquities, and exotic 
Orientalism ensured the success of his efforts. Now realistic views of build- 
ings in their natural settings were produced to satisfy public demand. 64 
Roberts was followed by William James Muller (1812-45). 

Once Egyptian scenery and Egyptian art, artefacts, and architecture 
were adequately recorded, however, many artists could paint elaborate 
scenes of life in Ancient Egypt without having to travel in Egypt at all. 
Many such compositions included details that were well researched and 
accurately shown, but the whole was as much an invention of the artist’s 
imagination as the capricci of Martin and Roberts (Colour Plate XXVIII) 
had been earlier. 


63 CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 115. 

64 Ibid. 
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Sir Edward John Poynter’s (1836-1919) celebrated Israel in Egypt 
(1867) shows a mixture of architectural elements from Edfu, Gizeh, 
Heliopolis, Qurna, Phike, and Thebes, all in pristine condition, and 
peopled by many figures, whilst the statues of lions being towed into 
position are based on those brought back from Nubia by Algernon, Lord 
Prudhoe (1792-1865), and which had been in the British Museum since 
1835. 65 Israel in Egypt created a sensation when it was shown at the Royal 
Academy in 1867, and, by mixing accurate representations of buildings of 
pharaonic Egypt with an Old- Testament subject, satisfied Victorian taste 
(Colour Plate XXXVII). Indeed, throughout the Victorian period, one 
of the main reasons for a lively interest in Ancient Egypt was its link with 
Biblical stories, and the supposed sites of Biblical events were visited, 
sketched, and later photographed. 66 

Sir David Wilkie (1785-1841) visited Egypt to collect scenes for 
Biblical subjects he intended to paint (his Sketches in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt 
1840 and 1841 was published posthumously in 1843), and William Holman 
Hunt (1827-1910) visited Egypt in 1854 to find material for Old Testament 
subjects. Thomas Seddon (1821-56) was in Egypt in 1853-54 to seek 
Biblical associations, as was Frederick Goodall (1822-1904). Edward W. 
Lane’s (1801-76) Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (1836) was a 
comprehensive study of the Egyptian way of life, and was a useful reference- 
work for artists and laymen alike. Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema 67 (1836-1912) 
was one of the most practised exponents of archaeological and historical 
authenticity in his paintings, as reconstructions of life in Antiquity became 
a fashionable subject for artists. Alma-Tadema used material from 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians in his first Egyptianising painting, The III Father 
(1850), and later incorporated drawings of items in the British Museum. His 
celebrated Pastimes in Ancient Egypt (1863, but repainted before being exhib- 
ited at the Paris Salon of 1864) contains accurate representations of Egyptian 
detail, architecture, decor, and furniture, and his sketch-books were 
crammed with drawings of Egyptian objects. Other paintings by Alma- 
Tadema with Egyptian themes include An Egyptian Widow and Death of the 
First-Born, and the artist even had accurate copies of Egyptian furniture made 
for his studio. Edwin Long (1821-91) exhibited The Gods and their Makers 
at the Royal Academy in 1878: it shows the interior of an Ancient Egyptian 
studio in which statues of deities were being made, but it was already his 
third Egyptianising picture, painted four years after his visits to Egypt and 
Syria. It is typical of Long’s meticulous work, and something of the 


65 See MACREADY and THOMPSON (Eds) (1985), 112—20, for a discussion of this painting. 

66 CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 117. 

67 For Alma-Tadema see BORGER (1978), RAVEN (1980), and HUMBERT (1989a). 
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enormous amount of research put into minute details in the picture may be 
gleaned by studying the canvas. In Anno Domini or The Flight into Egypt 
(1883) Long contrasted the ‘Great Mothers’, Isis and Mary, depicting them 
against a background of the Ptolemaic temple of Horus at Edfu. 

Holman Hunt described how, in furnishing his house, he was 
determined to eschew the vulgar furniture of his day, and was among the 
first artists to realise the creative possibilities of imitating the construction 
of Egyptian furniture, even before Dresser. He based his fine designs for 
Egyptianising furniture of the 1850s on the celebrated stool from Thebes in 
the British Museum, and had the pieces of furniture made by John Gregory 
Crace (1809-89). Soon other members of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
had Egyptianising furniture made. 68 Now this Thebes stool accorded with 
Dresser’s principles of sound structural design, pleasing lines, and quality of 
materials, and copies of it made of mahogany with a leather seat were 
marketed by Liberty & Company from 1884 (Plate 197). 69 Liberty’s was 
not the only firm to exploit a fashion for the Nile style: designs by Edward 
William Godwin (1833-86) were produced commercially by William Watt 
and by Collinson & Lock, and marketed by the Art Furnishers Alliance in 
Bond Street in the 1870s and 1880s. Godwin was particularly interested in 
the lattice-bracing of Ancient Egyptian stools, and his sketch-books 
demonstrate his interest in Egyptian furniture and decoration. 70 

Henry W. Batley (fl . 1870-1908) designed furniture for Collinson & 
Lock, and, in his A Series of Studies for Domestic Furniture and Decoration 
(1883), showed designs in the Jacobean, Japanese, and Egyptian styles. The 
Study for a Dining-Room of 1878 contains Egyptianising decor, and was 
described by Batley as an attempt to adapt the ‘various styles of architecture 
to modern interior decoration . . . The walls are supposed to be painted in 
flat colourings, representing fish, flesh, and fowl. The dado is composed of 
an ornamental India matting, with surbase in wood . . . The chimney piece 
is in white and coloured marbles, massively constructed . . . furniture is 
severe and heavy in form’. 71 


Eclecticism and Design 

Apart from the big collections of Egyptian Antiquities in major centres such 
as London, Berlin, Turin, and Paris, there were important local collectors 
such as Joseph Mayer (1803-86) who was based in Liverpool, and who 


68 HUNT, W HOLMAN (1905-6), ii, 134-6. 

69 Victoria & Albert Museum, Circ. 439, 1965. 

70 Victoria & Albert Museum E223— 1963 box A 123 b. See CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 102—3. 

71 CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 96. 
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designed jewellery in an Egyptianising style. Indeed, jewellery accounted 
for much Egyptian Revival work in the course of the century, and there are 
countless examples. The Symbolists from 1885 included Nilotic elements 
in their pictures, for eclecticism, the occult, and the expression of poetic 
ideas were fundamental to them. Periodicals such as Pleiade, Decadent, 
Vogue, and Symboliste promoted interest in Egyptianising design, while the 
shops of Liberty and Tiffany purveyed objects inspired by Ancient Egyptian 
artefacts to an eager public. Sarah Bernhardts (1845-1923) performances in 
Sardou and Moreau’s Cleopatre (1890) also did much to popularise the Nile 
style. Early Art-Nouveau designs often contained Egyptianising motifs (as in 
the profile of an Egyptian princess after Alphonse Mucha [1860-1939] in 
an American brooch of c. 1896), 72 and some work by Paul Follot 
(1877-1941) had distinctly Egyptian antecedents in his use of the papyrus 
motif (c.1900). 73 

Throughout the last four decades of the nineteenth century, and 
especially from 1880, there were thousands of examples of Egyptianising 
design: gold cuff-links featuring hieroglyphs and Egyptianesque figures, 
scarab-bracelets, brooches with Egyptian allusions, rings with sphinxes, 
Pharaonic heads, scarabs, and much else, and statuettes in the forms of 
nadphorus, Antinous, or other Egyptianising figures, survive in plenty. 74 
Some overt Egyptianisms occur in the works of Arnold Bocklin 
(1867-1901) and his circle: the celebrated Toteninsel of 1880, has eerie 
Egyptianesque entrances to rock-cut tombs in the Isle of the Dead, 75 and 
Karl Wilhelm Diefenbach’s (1851-1913) painting based on Bocklin’s 
Toteninsel (the Isola dei Morti of 1905) has a full Egyptian gorge-cornice 
embellished with a winged globe over the entrance to what looks like a vast 
underground chamber, flanked by two extremely sinister figures with 
folded arms. 76 In both these paintings, Egyptian elements associated with 
permanence and with death contribute to the disturbing images. The 
Toteninsel was considered to be one of the most distinguished Symbolist 
paintings produced outside France, and its morbid subject appealed to the 
Surrealists. 

Obvious Egyptianisms can be found in the badges of regiments that 
had seen service in Egypt, in postage-stamps featuring Ancient Egyptian 
architecture issued in Egypt and printed by the firm of De La Rue, and 
even in Old Moore’s Almanac (first published 1791) where hieroglyphs are 


72 LORING (1979), 114—21. See also the Catalogue of the Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York (16 January— 11 March 1979). 

73 Ibid. 

74 See CONNER (Ed.) (1983), passim. 

75 PALMA and NUZZI (Eds) (1980), 103. Catalogue of the Exhibition at the Palazzina Mangani, Fiesole (24 
July— 30 September). 

76 Illustrated in PALMA and NUZZI (Eds) (1980). 
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often in evidence. Indeed the last publication still carried the occasional 
advertisement for Ancient Egyptian charms in the 1980s. In Egypt itself 
hotels and other buildings erected to cater for European tourists were often 
in the Egyptian Revival style. A fashion for Egyptian cigarettes encouraged 
the production of Egyptianising cigarette-boxes and ash-trays (and even 
Egyptianesque smoking-rooms and furniture for such rooms), while other 
ephemera, such as posters, exploited and popularised the art and 
architecture of the Ancient Egyptians. Papyrus-heads and lotus-flowers 
were introduced into designs for chintzes, wallpapers, and fabric-design 
generally, especially in France, England, and America. Aspects of Taste 
under the first Napoleon enjoyed a new lease of life during the Second 
Empire, and Egyptianising themes recurred, while in England, designers 
such as Walter Crane (1845-1915) derived decorative motifs from the 
Egyptian lotus and from other exemplars. Frederic Boucheron designed 
some sumptuous Egyptianising desk-furnishings for the Khedive Ismail 
Pasha in 1875, while Emile Galle (1846-1904) produced vases and other 
objects in which Egyptian themes were exploited to considerable effect in 
the 1880s and 1890s. 77 

At the Exposition Universelle in Paris in 1889 the Pavilion Egyptien, with 
its two bud-capitaled columns set in antis, and prettily coloured, was just one 
of many late-nineteenth-century exhibition buildings in which the 
Egyptian style was exploited. The Palais de I’Egypte at the Exposition 
Universelle, also in Paris of 1900, was designed by Marcel Dourgnon, who 
juxtaposed an Arab Bazaar, a theatre in the style egyptien polychrome, and a 
temple in the egyptien antique style. An Egyptianising design for a Beacon of 
Progress was produced by Constant Desire Despradelle (1862-1912) 
intended to typify the ‘apotheosis of American civilisation, to be erected on 
the site of the World’s Fair at Chicago’: it was to be a gigantic obelisk nearly 
three times higher than the obelisk in Washington, D.C., and almost twice 
as tall as the Eiffel Tower in Paris. As Despradelle himself described this 
monster in The Technology Review (October 1900), there was to be an 
esplanade leading to the access to the principal terraces and platforms, where 
sculptures representing eminent men and significant events would stand. In 
the ‘place of honour, in the axis of the monument’, the names of the 
original thirteen colonies were to be inscribed. Upon the ‘Stela’, guarded 
by the eagle, was to be the goddess of the twentieth century, ‘the modern 
Minerva, flanked by ranks of lions roaring the glory of America’. 

At Wissant in the Pas-de-Calais, the painters Virginie Demont- 
Breton and Adrien Demont constructed a typhonium as their residence, 


77 See HUMBERT (1989a) and HUMBERT, PANTAZZI, and ZIEGLER (Eds) (1994) for a stupendous 
array of material. 
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between 1889 and 1911, complete with pylon, coved cornice, and bas- 
relief showing the family of painters a I’egyptienne 78 and at Alberobello, 
Antonio Curri (1848-1916) built a fine Egyptianising entrance to the 
Cimitero there between 1882 and 1905. 

Nineteenth-century eclecticism was not a simple matter, nor was it 
merely an exercise in the copying of past styles, as has sometimes been 
suggested by the ignorant, and eclecticism involving Egyptianising themes 
was one of the richest of tendencies in a century already rich in invention. 
Despite the influence of the Goths, and of all those who affected to despise 
Egyptianising eclectic design, the Nile style survived, and indeed flourished 
in the nineteenth century. It was to live on, renewed, in the twentieth, and 
was to enjoy further Revivals. 79 


78 HUMBERT (1989a), 76. 

79 See CONNER (Ed.) (1983), passim. 
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CHAPTER X 

The Egyptian Revival in the 
Twentieth Century 

Introduction; Egyptianising Architecture from 1900 to 1922; Tutankhamun and 
Art-Deco; Later Developments; Epilogue 


In the afternoon of time 
A strenuous family dusted from its hands 
The sand of granite, and beholding far 
Along the sounding coast its pyramids 
And tall memorials catch the dying sun, 

Smiled well content, and to this childish task 
Around the fire addressed its evening hours. 

ROBERT LOUIS BALFOUR STEVENSON (1850-94): 
Underwoods (1887), XXXVIII, lines 5-11. 


At last have made wonderful discovery in Valley; 
a magnificent tomb with seals intact; 
re-covered same for your arrival; congratulations. 


HOWARD CARTER (1873-1939): 
Telegram to George Edward Stanhope Molyneux Herbert, 
5 th Earl of Carnarvon (1866—1923), on the discovery of 
the Tomb of King Tutankhamun, November 1922. 
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Introduction 

We have seen how Egyptianisms in design persisted through the nineteenth 
century, and that they were not merely a passing fad in the aftermath of the 
Napoleonic Campaign in Egypt. Almost as soon as the twentieth century 
began Berlin Zoo acquired its delightful ostrich-house, created in 1901 to 
designs by Heinrich Kayser (1842-1917) and Karl von Grossheim (1841— 
191 1), 1 the interior of which was decorated with a reproduction of the 
Zodiac of Dendera and a diorama representing the colossi of Memnon. 2 

Far away, in Edinburgh, the Supreme Grand Royal Arch Chapter of 
Freemasons of Scotland obtained its splendid new Chapter Room at 78 
Queen Street in 1900-01 to designs by Peter Henderson (1848-1912) 
(Colour Plate XXXVIII). Egyptianising motifs were included in 
furnishings and carpets, and the room was supposed to be ‘in the style of an 
ancient Egyptian Temple’. 3 Henderson designed the entire decorative 
system, including the handsome chairs with Egyptianising head terminals. 

Egyptianising furniture by Liberty and other firms became popular, 
and even became associated in the Italian mind with Art Nouveau to the 
extent that the style was called the Stile Liberty in Italy. Even elsewhere Art- 
Nouveau buildings and artefacts often acquired Egyptianising infusions: an 
example of 1906 can be found at 10 Rue du General-Rapp in Strasbourg 
by Adolf Zilly (built, of course, when Strasbourg was within the territory 
of the German Empire), in which exuberant Jugendstil architecture is 
enlivened with Nilotic scenes in polychrome decorative panels. 4 Egyptian 
elements occur in Italian design of the early years of the twentieth century, 
and are strongly represented in the work of one of the most gifted designers 
of the time, Carlo Bugatti (1856-1940). The room Bugatti designed for 
Lord Battersea’s house at 7 Marble Arch (c.1903) is a strange and exotic 
amalgam of Egyptianising and other elements: it was designed and made in 
Milan, and erected in London by a team of Italian craftsmen. Although the 
Egyptian motifs had become transformed in the design, their origins were 
unmistakeable: even the circular feature containing the two mirrors had 
stepped ‘corbels’ that recall post-Piranesian openings, while the fan-like 
feature between the two mirrors recalled the lotus-flower. Furniture had 
echoes of Regency Hopeian designs mixed with the robust imagination of 
Dresser, yet transformed into something quite new by Bugatti (Plate 205). 5 


1 Founded in 1872, this architectural firm was the epitome of a successful architectural practice in the 
Second Reich, and was renowned for its application of polychromy. 

2 The exterior is illustrated in HUMBERT (1989a), 78. 

3 Building News (26 July 1901), 105. See also CONNER (Ed.) (1983), 96. 

4 See HUMBERT (1989a), 79. 

5 The Author is indebted to Mr Christopher Wood, Miss Sylvia Katz, and the Design Council for 
information. Mr Wood kindly permitted the use of his photograph here. 
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showing the awesome entrances to the Trials by Fire and Water, above which is the mighty temple of the Sun, treated with great Egyptianising verve. The architecture is derived 
from Demon’s Voyage (especially the portico from Dendera) and from the title-page ofNorden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia. Other elements come from Schinkel’s own Diorama 
project Das Labyrinth von Creta of 180 7, and from Mauro Tesi’s Raccolta di Disegni Originali, published in Bologna in 1787. Thiele’s version of Schinkel’s original project 
(see Schinkel Museum, SMB, KuSdZ, No. XXII/ 119 and SMB XVb/50-52) (THIELE/BL.1899.C.5). 





Plate xxv SchinkeVs design for the Closing Scene of Die Zauberflote in the 1816 Berlin 
production at the Konigliche Schauspiele-Opernhaus, showing the temple of the Sun. In the 
background is Osiris the Resurrected, the Invincible, the All - Wise, flanked by Apis-Bulls. On either 
side are Piranesian figures in attitudes of adoration, and in the distance is a huge pyramid rising from 
the light of the sun behind the head of Osiris, with pylon-towers and obelisks on either side. The 
colonnades in antis on each side are based on Denon’s Voyage and other elements come from Piranesi 
and from SchinkeVs own Diorama project Das Labyrinth von Creta of 1807. The Osiris figure 
mixes the Hadrianic figure of Antinous with elements from PiranesVs DM, and is the centrepiece of a 
spectacular final scene in which 

Die Strahlen der Sonne vertreiben die Nacht, 

Zernichten der Heuchler erschlichene Macht 

(the rays of the sun scatter the night, 

breaking asunder the might of the false dissembler). 

Here, Strength, Beauty, and Wisdom are lauded in the final chorus: words with powerful Freemasonic 
connotations. So Sarastro and his priests, presiding over the Egyptian Mysteries, represent the triumph 
of Benevolence and Freemasonry over the forces of superstition, lies, and darkness (see Schinkel 
Museum, SMB, Th/3) (THIELE/BL.1899.C.5). 
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Plate xxvi Bronze medal commemorating Giovanni Belzoni’s opening of the pyramid of Kephren at 
Gizeh, 1818, made by T. 1. Wells after a design by William Brockedon (1787-1854) (PAC). 



Plate xxvii Bronze medal commemorating the erection of the obelisk from Luxor in the Place de la 
Concorde, Paris, on 25 October 1836. The inscription gave details of the obelisk’s size and weight and 
of its re-erection (PAC). 
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(1802), but the verve of the composition, with its many distant pyramids, owes much to Roberts’s expertise as a designer 
of theatrical sets (Birmingham Museums & Art Gallery). 




Plate xxix Mausoleum of the 2nd Earl of Kilmorey (1787—1880) and his mistress, Priscilla Hoste 
(died 1854). It was originally erected to designs by Henry Edward Kendall the Younger (1805—85) 
in Brompton Cemetery, London, in 1854, was moved to Woburn Park, Chertsey, in 1862, and then 
translated to Gordon House, Isleworth, Middlesex, in 1870 (MaCh A240902). 
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Plate xxx Details of coloured decorations from Grave 24 at Saqqara, recorded in LEPSIUS 
(1849-59), i, Abth. I, Blatt 41 (UC). 
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Plate xxxi Two bell-capitals, a bud-capital, and three columns from the great temple at Karnak,from 
LEPSIUS (1849-59), ii, Abth. I, Blatt 81 (UC). 
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Plate xxxii Bell and bud-capitals with the full Order of columns, base, capital, and entablature from 
the hall of the temple of Rameses II at Thebes. From LEPSIUS (1849—59), ii, Abth. 1, Blatt 90 
(UC). 
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Plate xxxiii Various coloured capitals from Philce. An example of the meticulously detailed and finely 
printed plates from LEPSIUS (1849—59), ii, Abth. I, Blatt 108 (UC). 
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Plate xxxiv Wall-decoration of XVIII Dynasty, New Kingdom, Thebes. From LEPSIUS 
(1849-59), vi, Abth. Ill, Blatt 115 (UC). 



Plate xxxv The Egyptian Court (1850) in the New Museum, Spreeinsel, Berlin, designed by 
Stiller, and decorated in the Egyptian style with Lepsius as consultant. From a lithograph entitled 
Agyptischer Vorhofim Neuen Museum (Plate VII) in Stuler’s monograph, Das Neue Museum 
zu Berlin (1853), based on a painting by Gartner (1850) (Stiftung Preussische Schlosser und 
Garten Berlin-Brandenburg, Kupferstichbande B73). 
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Plate xxxvii Israel in Egypt (1867) by Sir Edward John Poynter (1836—1919). Oil on canvas, 
137.2 x 317.5 cm. The artist’s scholarly composition includes the Great Pyramid of Gizeh on the 
left; two of the temples at Philce and the Trajanic Kiosk to the left of the pyramid; the temple of Seti 
I at Qurna behind the lion in the foreground; the pylon- towers of the temple at Edfu on the right, with 
an obelisk from Heliopolis and the large black seated figures of Amenhotep III from Thebes in front of 
them; and a much enlarged lion based on the fine pair brought to The British Museum in 1835. 
Despite its virtuosity, the anachronisms are somewhat startling: the Kiosk’ for example, dates from the 
early Christian period, and did not exist when the Israelites were held captive in Egypt (GLCL) . 
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Plate xxxviii Chapter-Room of 78 Queen Street, Edinburgh, for the Supreme Grand Lodge Royal 
Arch Chapter of Scotland, designed by Peter Lyle Henderson (1848—1912), and built 1901. This 
drawing (pencil and watercolour) was prepared by Robert E Sherar in 1901. The use of Egyptian 
motifs extended to carpets and furniture. The Building News of 26 July 1901 (105) noted that the 
1 chapter-room is in the style of an Ancient Egyptian Temple ... It has been suggested that (the figure 
decoration) should represen t the story of Isis and Osiris ... or be simply reproductions from the Book 
of the Dead . . . The ceiling is carried on timber trusses, the details of which are Assyrian in style. The 
upholstery of the seats is a deep crimson, and forms a sort of dado all round . . . The capitals of the 
large columns and the ceiling over the dais are in brilliant colours after the style of a peacock’s tail ’ 
(RCAHMS, EDD/846/CN). 
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Plate xxxix (a) W. C. Reebie & Brother, Inc., warehouse and general offices, 2325—33 N. Clark 
Street, Chicago, IL (Chicago Historical Society, I CHi— 35525/G81: 108.1). 



Plate xxxix (b) Interior of the general office, 2325—33 N. Clark Street, Chicago, IL (Chicago 
Historical Society, I CHi— 35526/G81: 108.1). 
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Plate xl Entrance to the former Arcadia Works Building of Carreras Ltd, between Hampstead Road 
and Mornington Crescent, London, in 2002, showing the Carreras motifs of black cats and the 
Egyptianising detail (MaCh J 280702). 
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Plate 205 Room designed for Lord Battersea at No. 7 Marble Arch, London, by Carlo Bugatti 
(1856—1940) in c.1903. Note the variation on the Piranesian stepped corbel motif over the 
mirrors on the left, and the fan-like feature between the mirrors that recalls the lotus-flower. The 
entire ensemble is exotic and orientalising (Collection of Mr Christopher Wood. Design 
Council Neg. No. C2848). 

Bugatti returned to a more instantly recognisable Egyptianising theme 
in his design for a War Memorial of c.1919: the form is Neo-Classical, 
recalling Desprez, Boullee, or Canova, and consists of a pyramid supporting 
an urn set against a rugged wall. In the centre of one face of the pyramid is 
a circular opening (a motif used to great effect in Lord Battersea’s room of 
1903) at the back of which are ghastly figures suggesting the carnage of the 
battlefield and the agonies of bodies in a slaughterhouse. This is a design of 
the utmost power, and is deeply moving (Plate 206). 6 The Egyptianising 
designs of Bugatti did not occur in isolation: in 1904 there was a Rationalist 
Congress held in Rome at which Giordano Bruno was elevated to the 
position of a hero of his country, in clear defiance of clerical conservatism 
and in direct opposition to the kind of contortions enshrined in the works 
of obfuscators like Cuomo and other crabbed hagiographers from the age 
of Pio Nono. 


6 The Author is indebted to the late Mr Hugh G. Conway and to Miss Sylvia Katz. See also The Amazing 
Bugattis. A Catalogue of the Exhibition at the Royal College of Art (8 October to 18 November 1979). 
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Plate 206 Carlo BugattVs design for 
a war-memorial of 1919 (Collection 
of the late Mr H. G. Conway. Design 
Council Neg. No. C2820/1). 


Egyptianising Architecture from 1900 to 1922 

Freemasonry encouraged an Egyptian Revival in its lodges. This is espe- 
cially true of the lodges built under the aegis of the Grand Orient of 
Belgium between 1870 and 1914. The ‘Temple of Perfect Union’ (La 
Parfaite Union ) in Mons, for example, designed by Hector Puchot 
(1842-1920), was intended to remind all who saw it that the Mons Lodge 
would work for the moral and intellectual emancipation of the communi- 
ty. An Egyptianising style would allude to a great culture that pre-dated 
Christianity (which itself owed much to Ancient Egypt), and would be a 
badge of anti-clericalism. The Mons Lodge, in the rue Chisaire, was inau- 
gurated in 1890, and has numerous Egyptianising motifs: indeed the whole 
front is a variation on the pylon-tower theme. 7 

The Freemasonic Temple in the Boulevard d’Avroy in Liege houses 
the Lodge ‘La Parfaite Intelligence et l’Etoile Reunies’, and has a handsome 
Egyptianising doorcase of c.1910. 8 This may have been by Arthur Snyers, 
who was to go on to design the scholarly Egyptianising ‘Palais du Royaume 
d’Egypte’ at the Exposition Internationale at Liege in 1930. At Namur, in the 


7 WARMENBOL (2001), 62. The Author is greatly indebted to Dr Warmenbol for much help over many 
years. 

8 Ibid., 63. 
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rue Felix Wodon, is the Freemasonic Temple (inaugurated 1908), designed 
by Jules Malevez: it has a monumental and vigorous Egyptianising portal. 9 

Dr Warmenbol and others have pointed out that Belgian Freemasons 
often made their affiliations overt, even in death, and quote a number of 
Egyptianising tombs to prove the point. 10 A good example is the tomb of 
Ferdinand Dierkens (c.1898) in the Westerbegraafplaats in Gent. One of the 
most handsome Freemasonic Temples in Belgium in which the Egyptian 
style played an important role was at 79 Lakenstraat, Brussels, designed by 
Paul Bonduelle (1877-1955). The ‘Grote Tempel’ was the largest room in 
the complex, and featured bud-capitals, winged wad, Hathor-headed 
pilasters, and other motifs. Furthermore, Jachin and Boaz (the two columns 
associated with the Temple of Solomon) had bell-capitals and abaci deco- 
rated with pharaonic heads, complete with newes head-dresses and rearing 
urcei." 

Unfortunately, the fine building that housed ‘Les Amis du Commerce 
et la Perseverance Reunis’ in the Meistraat, Antwerp, which had stunn- 
ing Egyptian interiors, was demolished in 1982. It was designed by 
Pierre-Francjois Laout (1825-1903) and Jean-Laurent Hasse (1849-1925), 12 
with Egyptianising stucco-work by Henri Verbuecken (1848-1926). 13 
As Dr Eugene Warmenbol and others have shown, Freemasonic rites with 
Egyptian connotations multiplied during the nineteenth century, given 
added impetus after the Napoleonic discoveries and the superb publications 
that followed. Several Belgian lodges adopted Egyptianising decor and 
tended to reject aspects of Freemasonry inherited from the British Isles, 
namely specific references to Christianity, preferring, instead, to make their 
connections with something far older. Antiquity and Ancient Egypt in par- 
ticular had more attractions than the Bible, when Continental Freemasons 
‘transformerent leurs locaux de la fa^on la plus heureuse en reconstituant 
le cadre historique antique des temples veritables’. 14 

In parts of the Continent, notably in Belgium, and, to a lesser extent 
in France, Freemasonry was virulently denounced by the Roman Catholic 
Church, for Freemasons in those countries tended to be strongly anti- 
clerical, and even aggressively opposed to Roman Catholicism. The adop- 
tion of an Egyptianising style of architecture and interior decor would 
therefore differentiate Freemasonry from the Romanesque, Gothic, or 
Baroque of Roman Catholicism and had associations with something held 
to be far older, wiser, and (to many) more reasonable. 


9 WARMENBOL (2001), 65. 

10 Ibid., 79. The Author is also indebted to Heer Marcel Celis for showing him various such Egyptianising 
tombs, etc., in Brussels and elsewhere. 

11 M & L. Monumenten und Landschappen. 3 Jahrgang, No. 3 (May-June 1984), 33—35. 

12 GUBEL ETAL. (1995), 33. 

13 GRIETEN (Ed.) (2002), 285-306. 

14 See MALLINGER (1978), 23. See also WARMENBOL (2001), 60. 
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And it was not just Belgium that adopted the Egyptian Revival for its 
buildings: Paris acquired the Temple du Droit Humaine in c.1912, a 
Freemasonic Lodge for women at 5 rue Jules Breton, Paris XIII e . Over the 
entrance-door is inscribed Ordo ab Chao (Order out of Chaos), a 
Freemasonic motto, and the gallery on the first floor is set behind severe 
palmiform (somewhat elongated) columns, with a balustrade composed of 
alternate ankhs and d/ed-columns. The crowning gorge-cornice is 
embellished with stylized vertical leaves and two winged triangles (Plate 
207 ). 15 This is an unusually overt and very handsome admission of 
Freemasonic affiliation for either France or the United Kingdom. Belgium 
tended to be less inhibited, even aggressive in its Egyptianising iconography. 
In Scandinavia, too, Freemasonic architecture is generally reticent (apart 
from some symbolic devices placed discreetly on facades). An exception was 
the Lodge in Norrkoping, Sweden (1868-9), which had an Egyptianising 
doorcase (with winged globe), a sphinx in a panel, and another winged 
globe on the attic storey. 16 

Plate 207 ‘Temple du Droit Humaine’, 
5 me Jules Breton, Paris XIIT, of c.1912 
(UGLE). 



In architectural terms, however, it has to be recognised that in the 
British Isles the Nilotic style had been somewhat out of fashion since the 
denunciations of Pugin in the 1840s, although, as has been seen, there were 
occasional Freemasonic forays into the Egyptian Revival as at Boston, 
Lincolnshire, and Edinburgh. Nevertheless, Sir Frank Baines (1877-1933), 
Director of H. M. Office of Works, was bold enough to propose a National 


15 HUMBERT (1998), 168-9. See also CURL (1996a). 

16 See P. B. EKLUND (c.l 880): IX Frimurare Provinsens. Byggnader (Stockholm: Central-Try ckeriet-P. B. 
Eklunds Forlag). 
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Plate 208 Design for a National War Memorial at Hyde Park Corner, London, by Sir Frank 
Baines, Director of H.M. Office of Works, of 1920, in the form of a gigantic pylon with two 
flanking temples. From The Builder (JSC). 


War Memorial in an uncompromising and massive Egyptian style for a site 
at London’s Hyde Park Corner (Plate 208). This proposal was not prepared 
officially on behalf of the Government, but was entirely conceived and 
carried out by Sir Frank Baines as his own idea of a War Memorial, and he 
thereby found very soon that he had stirred up a veritable hornets’ nest of 
Pugin-indoctrinated opinion . 17 


17 The Builder , cxix/4042 (23 July 1920), 93. 
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Sir Alfred Moritz Mond (1868-1930 - later 1st Baron Melchett), the 
First Commissioner of Works, gave permission for Baines’s designs to be 
exhibited in the tea-room of the Flouse of Commons, where they ‘aroused 
considerable discussion’ and ‘excited extraordinary interest’, both under- 
statements, as we presently shall see. 18 It was noted that the Memorial had 
been designed to occupy a ‘commanding position at Flyde Park Corner’, 
and that it was ‘in the form of a gigantic pylon with two flanking tem- 
ples’. 19 The Times then observed that the architect had selected the Egyptian 
style ‘evidently feeling that the Egyptian period’ was the most suitable ‘for 
immense scale and grandeur’, and that his ambition clearly was to ensure 
that ‘the monument should be the most distinctive object in London’. 20 The 
Builder commented that the conception seemed to ‘embody one great idea 
- that of sacrifice’, and that the designs made a ‘profound impression on 
the collective feeling of the House of Commons’. However, that journal 
went on to raise some cautionary points, and began to worry about the 
Sublime phraseology, considering it both ‘grandiose and absurd’. ‘Will the 
public’, The Builder continued, ‘understand that such descriptions ... as 
“immense”, “cloudy forms”, “gigantic symbol of immortality”, “immense 
scale and grandeur”, and all the rest of it, are the merest moonshine?’. 21 

The trouble was that Baines was thinking in the terms of eighteenth- 
and early-nineteenth-century architects, and the blank incomprehension 
and hostility with which his scheme was greeted demonstrates how well 
Pugin and others had done their work. The Sublime, it has to be said, was 
definitely out of fashion. Members of Parliament questioned how such a 
design on such a site ‘could have been suggested by anyone who knew any- 
thing about the origin of the war, or its consequences’. 22 Some criticisms 
were not concerned with style, but only with getting jobs, and protests 
were raised that H.M. Office of Works should design the National War 
Memorial at all. 23 

Others denounced the Egyptian style as ‘dreadful . . . Of all the 
styles suited to London the Egyptian is the most unfit and alien; and the 
bigger it might be, the more vulgar it would be. It is heavy, passive, sulky; 
it is the style of a caste-ridden people; it requires the sunlight and the 
desert; it would show the dirt; it proclaims complete indifference to the 
hard estate of the poor’. 24 Selwyn Image (1849-1930) saw the design as 
‘pure pagan swagger’, suitable for ‘Berlin under the dominance of the ex- 


18 The Builder, cxix/4041 (16 July 1920), 58. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Ibid., cxix/4042 (23 July 1920), 93. 

23 Ibid., in a letter by John William Simpson (1858—1933), President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (1919-21). 

24 Ibid. The Author is indebted to Mr Ralph Hyde for these references. 
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Kaiser’. 25 At the Annual General Meeting of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings Hugh Thackeray Turner (1853-1937) declared Baines’s 
design to be ‘monstrous’, and Sir Thomas Graham Jackson (1835-1924) 
opposed the design on the grounds that its symbolism belonged to a time 
when people could not read, and so was ‘as little suited to modern ideas as 
the Pylon itself’. 26 He went on to say that the proposal was an ‘offence against 
reason and good taste’, and Thomas Batterbury (died 1922) called the design 
a ‘monstrous erection’, enquiring if the ‘architect ever saw’ Pugin’s Contrasts 
(sic) in which there was a ‘monstrosity in a pseudo-Egyptian style’. 27 It is 
revealing that a lampoon by Pugin (Plate 183) of 1843 (inaccurately stated 
by Batterbury to be from Contrasts when it was actually from An Apology) 2 * 
was sufficient to damn a style or a building in 1920, for pro-Gothic atti- 
tudes, though weakening, were still well-ingrained among the older gener- 
ations at the time. Baines proposed that his great pylon would be set on the 
axes of Piccadilly and Grosvenor Crescent, and would have been visible from 
the east all the way down Piccadilly: there can be no question that the design 
would have been very impressive, and as a work of twentieth-century 
Egyptian Revival it is of considerable interest (Plate 208). 

Can anyone seriously defend the mess that is Hyde Park Corner 
today? It has Decimus Burton’s (1800-81) Greek Revival screen, 
Constitution Arch, and other fine buildings, including Adams, Holden, & 
Pearson’s splendid Royal Artillery Memorial (1921-5), with sculptures by 
Charles Sergeant Jagger (1885—1934), 29 but the space is little more than an 
ugly traffic-island, a disgrace to the metropolis. Baines’s scheme would at 
least have given it some degree of order, and the critics, had they lived to 
see the place in 2002, might well have changed their tune. 

Egyptianisms were also well to the fore in the Peace and War 
Memorial scheme designed by Cass Gilbert (1859-1934) for New York 
City in 1919, who stated that a ‘War memorial should be so designed and 
executed’ that it gave an impression suggestive of Courage, Bravery, Liberty, 
and Victory. 30 Gilbert’s proposal consisted of a massive stepped base 
approached from ramps, crowned by a huge stepped pyramid. 

However, even before the Great War of 1914-18 the influence of such 
buildings as the Mortuary Temple of Queen Hatshepsut at Deir-el-Bahari 
was clear in the works of several architects. Peter Behrens (1869-1940), for 
example, quoted those long ranges of square unornamented capital-less 


25 The Builder. Such anti-German remarks were commonplace at the time. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Ibid. He is inaccurately reported as ‘Battenbury’. 

28 PUGIN (1843). It is typical of critics such as Batterbury that they were never able (or could not be 
bothered) to check their ‘facts’, which were almost invariably nothing of the sort. 

29 See ANN COMPTON (Ed.) (1986): Charles Sergeant Jagger War and Peace Sculpture (London: The Imperial 
War Museum). 

30 The American Architect (January 1921), cxix. 
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columns from the colonnades at the Mortuary Temple, Deir-el-Bahari 
(Colour Plate III) , in his design for a crematorium at Delstern bei Hagen 
(1906-7), 31 while his Hof des Vereins Deutscher Kalkwerke, 32 at the Ton,- 
Zement,- und Kalkindustrieausstellung , 33 Berlin (1910), owed a debt to the 
temple of Hatshepsut and Thutmosis III at Medinet Habu of c. 1479-1436 
BC. 34 Pyramidal compositions, with starkly stripped and stepped elements, 
recur, notably in Gottlieb Eliel Saarinen’s (1873-1950) project for the 
Parliament Building in Helsinki, Finland (1908 - not only essentially a pyra- 
midal composition, but one with reminiscences of Egyptianising detail in 
its main entrance), 35 while Charles-Edouard Jeanneret (called Le Corbusier 
[1887-1966]), in his project for an Atelier of Arts at La Chaux-de-Fonds 
(19 10), 36 used blocky cubic forms and a crowning pyramid, clearly derived 
from the Mortuary Temple of Mentuhotep at Dei'r-el-Bahari. 37 Now 
Behrens, Le Corbusier, and Saarinen are not exactly obscure names, so it 
is very odd that their Egyptian-inspired works have been ignored by most 
commentators. This does seem to be another instance of facts being delib- 
erately suppressed because those commentators have agendas of their own 
that are more important to them than their so-called bogus ‘objectivity’. 

Although these images are obvious and direct, less obvious is the debt 
Walter Gropius (1883-1969) owed to Ancient Egyptian architecture. 
Images of his celebrated building (designed in collaboration with Adolf 
Meyer [1881-1929 - who had previously worked with Behrens in 1907-8, 
and was a Theosophist, something usually not taken into account in dis- 
cussions of Gropius and his works]) at the Deutscher Werkbundausstellung , 38 
Koln (1914), usually show the symmetrical front flanked by curved glazed 
staircases. However, on either side of the entrance are windows subdivided 
by those Schinkel-Thomson square mullion-columns derived from Ancient 
Egyptian architecture, whilst above the stark repetitive facade rise two 
pylon-like forms. What is usually not shown is the plan of the building, 
which has startling resemblances to the Ptolemaic temple of Horus at 
Edfu, 39 and a reconstruction of that temple was shown at an exhibition in 
Berlin in 1896, which Gropius may have seen. Gropius also worked in the 
office of Behrens from 1907 to 1910 just at the time Behrens was quoting 
from Ancient Egyptian buildings, yet, apart from Pehnt’s perceptive com- 
ments, nobody seems to have noticed. 


31 Illustrated in PEHNT (1987), 153. 

32 Court of the Association of German Lime- Works. 

33 Clay-, Cement-, and Lime-Industry Exhibition. 

34 Pointed out by PEHNT (1987), 153-4. 

35 Illustrated in PEHNT (1987), 152. 

36 Ibid., 155. 

37 Ibid. 

38 German Work Association Exhibition. 

39 Illustrated in PEHNT (1987), 154-5. 
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Paul Michael Nikolaus Bonatz (1877 — 1956) 40 is remembered for the 
Hauptbahnhof (Main Railway-Station) in Stuttgart (1911-27) - a building 
usually described as influenced by Saarinen’s Central Railway-Station in 
Helsinki (1910-14) - and for his work designing bridges and other build- 
ings for the Autobahn (motorway) system under Fritz Todt (1891-1942). 
However, Bonatz knew Egypt well, and many of his drawings of Ancient 
Egyptian buildings survive from his trip there in 1913. If one looks at the 
powerful and sturdy treatment of the Hauptbahnhofsgebaude (Main Railway- 
Station building) in Stuttgart by Bonatz and Friedrich Eugen Scholer 
(1874-1949), not only is the Hatshepsut mortuary-temple recalled, but the 
wall-surface treatment of the temple complex of King Zoser at Saqqara by 
Imhotep (c. 2600 BC) 41 is quoted. Now these allusions to and quotations 
from Ancient Egyptian architecture are too common to be ignored (as they 
usually are): it should be remembered that the period immediately before 
the catastrophe of 1914-18 was one of intellectual ferment in which there 
was considerable interest in Egypt Ancient and Modern (quite apart from 
the interest shown in many other times and places). In Germany alone, 
there was much inspiration drawn from Ancient Egyptian and Biblical 
themes: just one example is the curious case of the Legend of Joseph 
(Josephslegende), a ballet based on a scenario by the German diplomat, 
aesthete, and litterateur, Count Harry von Kessler (1868-1934), which Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal (1874-1929 - who also contributed to the scenario) 
persuaded Serge Diaghilev (1872-1929), the impresario, to accept for the 
Ballets Russes : the music (completed in 1914) was by Richard Strauss 
(1864-1949). The premiere was given in Paris on 14 May 1914, with sets 
and costumes by Jose-Marie Sert and Leon Bakst (1866-1924 - an accom- 
plished designer in the Egyptianising style) : it would be difficult to imagine 
anything much more exotic than that. 


Tutankhamun and Art-Deco 

Further impetus to the use of Egyptianisms in design was given by the dis- 
covery of the tomb of Pharaoh Tutankhamun in 1922, the archaeological 
triumph of the twentieth century, which had a tremendous effect on the 
decorative arts in Europe and America. The subsequent publicity was enor- 
mous, and the marvellous furnishings, treasures, and other objects stimulat- 
ed a new phase in the Nile style, for they were of superlative quality and 
design, and almost overnight became models, and not only for rare 


40 PAUL BONATZ (1950): Leben und Bauten (Stuttgart: Engelhornverlag Adolf Spemann). 

41 These matters are discussed at length in PEHNT (1987), passim. 
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artefacts. 42 Modern publicity ensured a widespread following for Nilotic 
fashions. Women wore ‘Cleopatra’ ear-rings, while designers such as Pierre 
Emile Legrain (1889-1929) were strongly influenced by Egyptian proto- 
types, and used a rich variety of materials, such as ebony, vellum, shagreen, 
chromium-plated metal, zebra-skin, and lacquer. Following the revival of 
interest in things Egyptian in 1922, Egyptianising motifs appeared in objects 
from ash-trays to cinemas, from jewellery to furniture, from suburban draw- 
ing-rooms to company board-rooms, and were essential ingredients of the 
style known as Art-Deco. The furniture designed by Eileen Gray 
(1878-1976) often incorporated Egyptianising elements, notably in the 
handsome table she designed for Jacques Doucet in 1924, and was adapted 
(1978) as a ‘lotus console’ by Vermilion of Los Angeles. One of the features 
of Art-Deco and of Egyptianising styles was that their popularity coincided 
with a democratisation of art and artefacts, for Art-Deco was not confined 
to highbrow tastes, and indeed the cinema, the change of mood in society 
after 1914-18, and the excitement of the Tutankhamun discoveries, all con- 
tributed to this. Egyptianising objects were produced in various cheap as 
well as very expensive materials, and can be found made of anything from 
pressed metal, ‘Bakelite’ plastic, or pottery to chrome-and-enamelled work 
or gold-and-silver objects set with precious stones and embellished with 
expensive lacquers. 

In architecture, Henri Sauvage (1873-1932) designed a series of 
massive stepped blocks of flats not unlike the pyramid of Zoser at Saqqara 
in the 1920s, and Otto Kohtz (1880-1956) produced a mighty pyramidal 
tower of flats ( Entumrf eines Hochhauses) in 1924, but neither project was 
realised. One of the first buildings to quote from the artefacts in the tomb 
of Tutankhamun was Grauman’s Egyptian Theater in Hollywood by 
Mendel S. Meyer and Holler, begun 1922, although the proscenium also 
quoted a variant of the Piranesian corbelled arch. Inspired by Grauman’s 
Theater was the Zaring Egyptian Theater in Indianapolis (1925), by Frank 
B. Hunter, which also incorporated that familiar eighteenth-century 
‘Egyptian’ motif, a stepped corbelled proscenium-arch. 43 

Yet before these spectacular American examples, and indeed before 
the discovery of Tutankhamun’s tomb, Paris acquired its Egyptianising 
Cinema Louxor 44 in 1920-21 on the Boulevard Magenta (Plate 209). The 
Egyptian style had long had an association with advertisement ever since 
Bullock’s Museum in Piccadilly, and the advent of silent films, some of 
which attempted to show historical (and Ancient Egyptian) scenes, encour- 
aged yet another revival of the style for commercial and entertainment 


42 For a good flavour of these see HUMBERT, PANTAZZI, and ZIEGLER (Eds) (1994), 506-51. 

43 Illustrated in HUMBERT (1989a), 1 18-19. 

44 HUMBERT (1989a), 82. 
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Plate 209 The Louxor Cinema, No. 
170 Boulevard Magenta, Paris, by 
Ripey & Tiberi, of 1920—21. The 
fagade is decorated with multicoloured 
mosaics. Photograph of 1983 (JSC). 



buildings. It is therefore important to recognise that a new phase of the 
Egyptian Revival had begun before 1922. 

At 2325-2333 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois, for example, was 
built one of the most astonishing (and well-preserved today) buildings in 
the Egyptian Revival style: this is the Reebie Storage Warehouse, built 
in 1921-2 to designs by George S. Kingsley (1870-1956). 45 Founded by 
William Reebie (1859-1921) in 1880, the firm of W. C. Reebie & Brother 
determined to advertise itself by building an office and warehouse in a 
distinctive architectural style, and John Reebie (who had visited Egypt before 
1921) decided on the Egyptian style, having seen another Egyptian Revival 
storage warehouse (that of the Dawson-Mayflower Moving Company) at 
Stockton, California, designed in 1918 by Glenn Allen. Clearly, foreign 
travel and advertising possibilities combined in a potent brew. 

Kingsley, who believed that good architecture is good advertising, 
quoted from the temples at Dendera and Edfu, but the quality of the detail 
at Reebie’s goes far beyond mere advertisement. The ornament on the 
building was carried out by the sculptor Fritz Albert (1860-1940), who had 
trained in Berlin before arriving in the USA in 1893 to work on the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. Employed by the American Terra Cotta 
and Ceramic Company as the chief ‘modeler’ or sculptor, he worked on 
architectural commissions as well as on the design of artefacts. In 1907 he 
was appointed supervisor of the modelling department of the Northwestern 


45 Well-illustrated in HUMBERT (1989 <j), 84-5 and 120—1. 
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Terra Cotta Company, the largest manufacturer of terra-cotta in the 
country, and in that capacity was responsible for the design of the Reebie 
Building decorations from 1921. Albert was knowledgeable about Egyptian 
architecture, and seems to have carried out other Egyptianising works at 
4017 North Sheridan Road (1920) and 3052 West Carroll Avenue (1926), 
both in Chicago. His most famous creation is the faience cladding of the 
Wrigley Building, Chicago (1919-24), but this is not Egyptian in style, and 
was designed by Graham, Anderson, Probst, and White. 

Albert was familiar with the mysteries of hieroglyphs, and his may 
have been the mind behind the hieroglyphs on the Reebie building which 
read ‘I have put protection upon your furniture and all sealed things’, ‘I 
have guarded all your property every day warding off devouring flames, 
likewise robbery’, and ‘Reebie Brothers’. It has been suggested that 
William Budge’s Hieroglyphic Dictionary (1920) might have been the source, 
and that James Henry Breasted (1865-1935), Professor of Egyptology at the 
University of Chicago, may also have been involved, 46 but these matters 
deserve consideration in an extended monograph. 

The Reebie warehouse and offices have a colourful front featuring 
five polychrome columns with papyrus and lotus capitals, two pharaonic 
figures guarding the entrance, a winged globe with urcei in the coved 
cornice, and Egyptianising architraves around the upper windows (Colour 
Plate XXXIX [a]). Inside the office is a wonderful array of polychrome 
Egyptianising details (Colour Plate XXXIX [b ]), 47 as splendid as any 
Egyptianising cinema of the following decade. 

Now the question must be asked as to why the Egyptian Revival style 
was used at Reebie’s. As noted above, both the owner and the architect 
believed that advertising was an important consideration, and indeed a 
pharaonic sphinx’s head with nemes head-dress was adopted as the logo of 
the Company. It was intended that the building should stand out and be 
noticed, so it falls in one sense into the category of commercial architecture, 
but the attention to detail sets it apart from, and superior to, concoctions of 
about a century earlier such as Robinson’s Egyptian Museum in London, 
Foulston’s library in Devonport, or the house in Penzance. Kingsley himself 
regarded the Egyptianising columns as ‘salesmen’, but the Reebie clan 
believed the Ancient Egyptians were ‘the first moving and storage men’, 48 a 
point emphasised in the decorative reliefs, one of which shows an Egyptian 
barge. The building was completed in 1922, the year in which King 
Tutankhamun’s tomb was discovered, so the Reebies must have been 


46 The above is based on COMMISSION ON CHICAGO LANDMARKS (1999): Reebie Storage Warehouse 
2325—33 N. Clark St Landmark Designation Report (Chicago, IL: City of Chicago Department of Planning 
and Development), to which the Author is indebted. 

47 The Author owes these items to the Chicago Historical Society. 

48 COMMISSION ON CHICAGO LANDMARKS (1999), 14 (see note 46 above). 
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delighted when that momentous event occurred, for the publicity was 
enormous, and Reebie’s benefited from it. The choice of style, therefore, 
had real commercial sense in it. There was one other factor: most 
warehouses where furniture was stored were grim and utilitarian, but 
Reebie’s looked colourful, smart, and secure, a fit repository for treasured 
possessions, which added to its attractions. 

Reebie’s, therefore, was a pre-Tutankhamun phenomenon which 
gained from the discovery the year it was completed, but many other 
Egyptianising creations were at the very least prompted by Carter’s great 
excavation. Three packet-boats run by the Messageries Maritimes 
steamship company, for example, the Theophile Gautier, the Mariette Pacha, 
and the Champollion, were fitted out in 1924-26 with sumptuous interiors 
in the Egyptianising style to designs by Jean Lefeuvre. 49 These ships were 
created for Mediterranean cruises: the decor was intended to provide 
Europeans with a flavour of their destination, and to make Egyptians feel at 
home while on board. The Mariette Pacha was scuttled in 1944, and the 
Champollion ran aground and was wrecked in 1952: they were great losses. 
The Theophile Gautier was broken up. 

Preparations of potions and medicines are depicted in the polychrome 
mosaics of the Pharmacie Sarret at Clermont-Ferrand by L. Jarrier of c.1924, 50 
and the building is embellished with papyrus bud-capitals, cavetto cornices, 
and other motifs familiar from the vocabulary of Egyptiana available to 
designers. Many such Egyptianising architectural episodes may be found in 
various locations far too numerous to be recorded here: it is sufficient to 
note that the style was very common during the 1920s and 1930s. 

So it should be emphasised that the Nile style in the twentieth century 
could still have its devotees, but the discovery of the beautiful treasures of 
Tutankhamun in 1922 encouraged a new enthusiasm comparable with 
Roman and early-nineteenth-century Egyptomania. The Egyptian Revival 
had a further catalyst in 1925 through the Exposition Internationale des Arts 
Decoratifs et Industrials Modernes in Paris which stimulated the style known 
as Art-Deco. 51 The last 52 was influenced by certain elements found in 
Egyptianising design, notably the Piranesian stepped corbelled openings or 
pseudo-arches, canted arches, brightly-coloured geometrical ornament, 
and pyramidal compositions. There was also a powerful infusion of 
Mexican and Ancient Egyptian motifs: the Mexican influence was strong in 
the characteristic ‘Aztec Temple’ or stepped shape so popular at the time, 
yet this stepped form is found in the Saqqara pyramid and in Piranesi’s 


49 Illustrated in HUMBERT (1989a), 122-3. 

50 Noted by the Author in Clermont-Ferrand in 1979, and illustrated in HUMBERT (1989d), 79. 

51 HILLIER (1968) and DUNCAN (1988), and BENTON, BENTON, and WOOD (Eds) (2003). 

52 HILLIER and ESCRITT (1997). 
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Diverse Maniere , 53 After all, stage-designs for Die Zauberflote, Bullock’s 
Egyptian Halls in Piccadilly, Thomas Hope’s Lararium in Duchess Street, 
and the Egyptian House in Penzance all exploited the characteristic post- 
Piranesian Egyptianising stepped-arch opening. So, although Aztec temples 
were set on stepped pyramidal bases (and the battered-wall form was also 
employed), stepped pyramids were known in Ancient Egypt and in the 
Hellenistic world, and the stepped shape was a staple motif in European and 
American Egyptianising design. Stepped forms can be found on countless 
designs of the 1920s and 1930s, notably in the work of Ferdinand Preiss 
(1882-1943), whose onyx clocks were sometimes themselves stepped, and 
often had stepped faces. Demetre Chiparus (1888-1950), who exhibited at 
the Salon des Artistes Frangais between 1914 and 1928, frequently favoured 
the stepped Egyptianising or ‘Aztec’ base, and modelled a number of nude 
semi-Egyptianising figures, although it has to be admitted his work verges 
perilously near the Kitsch on occasion. 

Adelaide House, London Bridge (1921-5), by Sir John James Burnet 
(1857-1938), Thomas Smith Tait (1882-1954), and D. Raeside, was one of 
the first large post-Great- War buildings in London to be consciously 
modelled on a monumental Egyptianising style. As Vernon Blake pointed 
out in The Architectural Review when Adelaide House was nearing 
completion, English architects were attacking the problem of future 
building formulas contemporaneously with their brethren on the Continent 
and the two Americas. Blake noted that modern designers had to face the 
problem of finding a new style at one with the aesthetic of the near future. 
He found the river-front ‘distinctly Egyptian’ (it is, in fact, really a pylon- 
form engaged with the wall behind [Plate 210]), and noted a just balance 
in the use of simplicity in alliance with concave elements of Egyptian 
architecture. The main entrance from London Bridge (Plate 210) was 
mausoleum-like, almost crushed by the apparent weight above, and the 
Order used was a kind of primitive Doric. Once again, the Egyptian 
starkness and the bold, simple lines of the building were regarded in the 
1920s as modern and forward-looking, just as the architects of the 
eighteenth century, who used blocky, Egyptianising forms, were regarded 
at the time as very advanced. At Adelaide House there are lines of square 
mullion-columns that recall Schinkel’s and Thomson’s work, whilst the 
short stumpy piers under the curving cornice are reminiscent of some of 
Thomson’s motifs in Glasgow (which is hardly surprising since the 
distinguished Scottish firm responsible for Adelaide House had strong 
Glaswegian connections), and have echoes of the Chicago School. 


53 PIRANESI (1769). 
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Plate 210 Adelaide House , London Bridge , of 1924^5 (JSC). 

Thomas S. Tait was also consultant for the Daily Telegraph building at 
Nos 135-41 Fleet Street, London, of 1928-31, designed by Charles Ernest 
Elcock (1878-1944) 54 of the architectural firm ofElcock & Sutcliffe. This 
is another remarkable instance in which Graeco-Egyptian elements fuse in 
a new synthesis. The much-praised Daily Express building (1929-33), 
almost next door at Nos 120-9, by Herbert Owen Ellis (1857-1940) and 
William Lee Clarke (1878-1956) in collaboration with Sir Evan Owen 
Williams (1890-1969 - who was mostly responsible for the job from 1930), 
is supposed to be a key modern building, 55 but its entrance-hall (1932) was 
a sensational, shining Expressionist Art-Deco work, with a cascade-like motif 


54 The Belfast-born and trained Elcock had been assistant to Burnet 1901—5. 

55 It is reckoned to be the first instance of a building in London clad with a curtain-wall. 
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in the centre of the ceiling, designed by Robert Atkinson (1883-1952), that 
recalls the palm-columns of the South Drawing-Room at the Royal 
Pavilion at Brighton, the palm-capitals ofEdfu, and the ‘restoration’ (1799) 
of an Egyptian temple by Louis-Framjois Cassas (1756-1827). This fine 
interior is always ignored by the admirers of curtain-wall claddings. 

The most spectacular of all London’s Egyptian Revival architecture of 
the 1920s was the Carreras Building on Hampstead Road, backing on to 
Mornington Crescent, completed in 1928. The Builder described it as a 
novel essay in architectural design, constructed entirely in reinforced 
concrete, and decorated in brilliant colours in the Egyptian style. Those 
colours found a suitable background in the rendering of white cement and 
sand applied to the concrete surfaces, whilst the colours themselves were 
made of cement mixed with ground glass. 56 Architects were Marcus Evelyn 
& O. H. Collins, 57 while Arthur George Porri (c.1877-1962) prepared the 
plans and a Classical elevation. Collins submitted an Egyptian elevation 
which was accepted and adapted to suit Porri’s plans. The choice of the 
Egyptian style was deliberately commercial, associated with the excitement 
generated by the discovery of Tutankhamun’s tomb, with the fashion for 
Egyptian artefacts encouraged by Hollywood spectaculars, and with the 
Black Cat trade-mark of the firm of Carreras: indeed, the original 
intention, according to drawings by A. G. Porri & Partners, was to call the 
building Bast House, after the cat-goddess of Bubastis, but the somewhat 
unfortunate possibilities suggested in English by the name ensured that the 
structure became known as the Arcadia Works Building (Plate 211). The 
Board-Room was originally painted with Egyptianising motifs in rich, 
glowing colours. Unfortunately, Pugin’s legacy was deadly, and Pevsner and 
other critics rounded on the building in due course: in 1961 (to appease 
vociferous critics) the columns were squared up and cased in, and the 
brilliant Egyptianising decorations were obliterated, but in 1998-9 a partial 
restoration took place (Colour Plate XL). 

Porri was also involved in the design of another Egyptianising building 
- Museum (later Britannia) House, 231-232 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
designed by Hobden & Porri of Finsbury Square: plans are dated March, 
1927 - in which year the architects applied for ‘means-of-escape’ approval. 58 
The building has a handsome Egyptianising facade, complete with cavetto 
cornices and winged globes, and was to be let in floors for offices and 


56 The Builder, cxxxv/4476 (16 November 1928), 799, and information provided by Mr T. Dimmick of the 
Archives Collection of Carreras Rothmans. Mr L. A. Porri, of A. G. Porri & Partners, was also most 
helpful regarding this building, and has the Authors thanks. 

57 M. E. Collins (1861-1944) worked briefly in Frankfurt-am-Main (1880-1), and travelled in Egypt, and 
elsewhere, before joining his father, Hyman Henry Collins (1833—1905), in practice in London. 

58 On behalf of Museum Estates Ltd, of 6 Coptic Street. 
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Plate 211 Arcadia Works Building of Carreras Ltd, between Hampstead Road and Mornington 
Crescent, London, by M. E. & O. H. Collins, with A. G. Porri, of A. G. Porri & Partners, 
as consultant, of 1927—28, a spectacular example of the Egyptian Revival of the 1920s, 
photographed shortly after it was completed (Archives Collection of Carreras Rothmans Ltd 
— Photograph by Stewart Bale Ltd). 


showrooms. By June 1929 Hobden and Porri had completed the designs of 
the internal partitions and finishes. 59 

A fashion for Egyptiana ensured that countless Egyptianising objects 
were designed and marketed: some English furniture was faced with 
embossed coloured leather featuring Egyptianising figures, hieroglyphs, 
winged globes, and the like; Bichara produced obelisk-shaped perfume- 
bottles ornamented with hieroglyphs and made of acid-etched crystal, 
while the cardboard case in which the bottle was sold was also an obelisk 
ornamented with Egyptianising motifs; 60 Huntley & Palmer, the biscuit 
manufacturers, produced decorated-metal Egyptianising tins in the shape of 
vases in 1924; jewel-boxes embellished with Egyptianising themes were 
popular c.1925; and Singer, the sewing-machine makers, had used 
Egyptianising transfers on some of their models since c.1912. 61 Exotic 
coloured Egyptianising facades were erected, encouraged by Cook’s Tours 


59 Information kindly provided by Mr L. A. Porri and Mr Peter Bezodis. 

60 Catalogue of the Egyptomania Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1979. See also 
LORING (1979), 114-21. 

61 Model 15 K 71, for example. 
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in Egypt, Tutankhamun, and the fashion for Art-Deco, and often associated 
with ‘Oriental’ themes. Coffee, for example, was certainly exotic and 
eastern, and so can be found in Bewley’s Oriental Cafe at 78-79 Grafton 
Street, Dublin, where the colourful facade, complete with crowning cavetto 
cornice and winged solar globe and urcei, is indubitably Egyptianesque. 
Such a widespread familiarity with Egyptianising themes, and their 
association with exotica and luxury, would encourage Egyptianising 
tendencies in restaurants and hotels: one of the finest examples was in the 
Strand Palace Hotel foyer of 1930, designed by Oliver Percy Bernard 
(1881-1939), in which the stepped motif, diagonal canted forms, and Art- 
Deco mix in a heady brew (Plate 212). 



Plate 212 The foyer of the Strand Palace Hotel of 1929—30 by Oliver Percy Bernard 
(1881—1939). The Piranesian stepped motif recurs in the illuminated balustrade of the stair, 
while the canted arch also recurs in the glazed shop-front behind (V & A No. GX1637). 


As has been mentioned above, Egyptianising design was encouraged 
by theatrical performances and staging. Die Zauberflote and Aida are two 
clear and obvious examples, but Thais by Jules-Emile-Frederic Massenet 
(1842-1912), given at the Paris Opera in 1894, and Sarah Bernhardt’s 
(1844-1923) Cleopatre (1890) undoubtedly also had their effects, as did Isis: 
New Egyptian Mystery at the Theatre Robert Houdin in Paris in 1893. 
Theda Bara (1890-1955) and Helen Gardner (c. 1885-1968) wore Egyptian 
costumes in films in the second decade of the twentieth century, but Cecil 
B. De Mille’s (1881-1959) spectacular The Ten Commandments of 1923 
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actually pre-empts the Art-Deco style by mixing Egyptianising elements in 
a very rich visual feast. Other films, directly inspired by the Tutankhamun 
discoveries, appeared in the 1920s, including Die Sklavenkonigin (The Slave 
Queen) (1925), followed by the horror-film of 1932 ( The Mummy), and 
then the superb Cleopatra of 1934 by Cecil B. De Mille, starring Claudette 
Colbert (1903-96). 62 

Egyptianising cinemas have already been mentioned, including the 
Louxor in Paris, but others followed in the wake of the Tutankhamun 
discoveries. One of the first in England was the Kensington Cinema, 
Kensington High Street, by Davis, Granger, and Leathart for Joseph T. 
Mears Theaters (opened 1926): the exterior had two set-back pylons, and 
reflected, to some extent, the style of Adelaide House. The Architectural 
Review considered the facade to be a ‘great block . . ., solid and arresting as 
the front of an Egyptian temple’, and praised its ‘strength and massiveness’ 
and the ‘spreading granite podium’. 63 Charles Nicholas (fl. 1892-1 926) and 
John Edward Dixon-Spain (1878-1955) designed the New Gallery 
Kinema, Regent Street, another Egyptianising essay with painted figure- 
friezes by Gertrude Halsey, 64 while the Carlton, Green Street, Upton Park, 
Essex (1929), by George Coles (1884-1963), had an Egyptianising 
entrance-facade in the form of a wide pylon-like front, with a cobra-frieze 
surmounted by a winged globe, and two columns with palm-capitals set in 
antis (Plate 213). 65 The Carlton was built for Clavering & Rose Theatres, 
who seem to have favoured the Egyptianising style, for George Coles was 
again the architect for the same firm’s Carlton, Essex Road, Islington, of 


Plate 213 The Carlton Cinema , 
Green Street, Upton Park, Essex 
(1929) by George Coles (Drawing by 
Richard Hamilton Gray, Cinema 
Theatre Association). 



62 See HUMBERT (1989a), 288-307. 

63 See ATWELL (1981), 57-8. 

64 The Builder, cxxix/4300 (3 July 1925), 2—5. 

65 Information from Mr Richard Gray, Archivist of the Cinema Theatre Association, and Mr David Atwell. 
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Plate 214 The Carlton Cinema , 
Essex Road, Islington, London, by 
George Coles, 1929—30. The fagade is 
clad in cream faience with vermilion, 
green, blue, and yellow embellishments. 
It has come down in the world. 
Photograph of 1973 (GLPL No. 
73 / 2542 ). 


1929-30 (Plate 214), with its handsome polychrome faience facade. 66 
There were other fine faience facades across the Atlantic, too, including the 
Egyptian Theater at De Kalb, Illinois (1929), by E. F. Behrens. 

John Stanley Coombe Beard (1890-1970) also designed several 
theatres influenced by the Egyptian style, one of his best being the Luxor, 
Cross Deep, Twickenham, 67 where the Egyptianising themes were carried 
within the auditorium, and the facade was a mixture of Egyptianising and 
Art-Deco motifs. At Sale, Cheshire, the Pyramid cinema was completed in 
1930 to designs by Drury and Gomershall of Manchester, 68 and had one of 
the more distinguished Egyptianising facades, while the interior was 
Egyptianising Art-Deco, with a superb organ in the Egyptian Revival style. 
Manchester itself could boast the Riviera cinema, with an Egyptianising 
front and lotus-bud capitals. Mr Atwell considers the Carlton, Essex Road, 
London, to be ‘a far more assured exercise in the idiom than any of its three 
other Egyptian rivals in England’. 69 

Perhaps one of the finest of the large British cinemas with an 
Egyptianising flavour was the Astoria at Streatham, built by Griggs & Son 
to designs by Edward Albert Stone (born 1880) for the Astoria Theatre 
Company, and opened on 30 June 1930. Interior decoration was by Marc- 
Henri & Laverdet. The foyer had a semi-vaulted ceiling and an elaborate 
plaster open frieze supported by square piers with lotus-capitals: walls were 
red, and the frieze was picked out in green, gold, and black. The Bioscope 


66 As note 65 above. In a letter to the Author of 14 June 1979 Mr Gray opined that the Carlton was probably 
the most successful of the Egyptianising cinema facades. See ATWELL (1981), 96. 

67 For Rialto (Twickenham) Ltd, built by Minter & Co, and opened on 18 November 1929. 

68 ATWELL (1981), 96. 

69 Ibid. 
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reported that in no theatre in London could there be found ‘such unique 
decoration as that designed for the ladies’ rest-room at the Streatham Astoria’ 
with its ‘coloured relief mural decoration of an Egyptian female figure, 
bathing in a lotus-filled pool’, forming the background of a ‘specially 
designed lounge-settee’. The auditorium had a ‘daring Egyptian decorative 
scheme in which the brilliant colourings of that country’ were introduced, 
including ‘pure vermilion’ with mouldings and embellishments of black and 
gold. Flanking walls of the balcony were divided into panels acting as the 
bases for two of the ‘most remarkable mural decorations ever introduced 
into a theatre’, and depicting a ‘distinct tableau’ from Ancient Egyptian his- 
tory in vivid colours.™ Indeed, the effects of the use of Egyptianising motifs 
seem to have been extraordinarily rich: The Bioscope described the decora- 
tive scheme as ‘brilliant, and bizarre’, an interesting use of the terms in the 
light of Piranesi’s comments in the eighteenth century. The ‘modernistic’ 
streamlined manner of cinema-design in the 1930s was often not guiltless of 
Egyptianising tendencies: at the Odeon, Woolwich, for example, the lamp- 
posts by the yard entrance had simplified and slender palm-shafts derived 
from Graeco-Egyptian prototypes (Plate 215). This ‘modernistic’ stream- 
lined style mixed with Art-Deco and Egyptianising elements was particularly 
favoured for the lavish temples of popular entertainment, and for inexpensive 
but good-quality hotels such as the Strand Palace (Plate 212). 

At the corner of Argyll Street and Great Marlborough Street, London 
(near Oxford Circus Underground Station), stands Palladium (formerly 
Ideal) House (1929), designed by the American architect Raymond 
Mathewson Hood (1881-1934 - who is more famous for the Chicago 
Tribune tower, Chicago, IL [1922-5], designed with John Mead Howells 
[1868-1959]), in collaboration with Stanley Gordon Jeeves (c. 1 888—1 964). 
It is faced with black polished Swedish granite, with cast-bronze frames 
(gilded and enamelled with yellow, gold, orange, green, and red) around 
some of the window- and door-openings, and the crowning-cornice, 
frieze, and attic-cornice are of American green granite, with enamelled 
gilded cast-bronze enrichments coloured yellow, red, and green. Gilding, 
furthermore, was of twenty-two-carat English gold-leaf, so the overall 
effect of the building was (and is) exceedingly rich, in the manner of the 
lushly floral and Egyptianising motifs of the Exposition Internationale des Arts 
Decoratifs et Industriels Modernes of 1925 (Plate 216). Ideal House attracted 
a great deal of attention, and was reviewed by Arthur Trystan Edwards 
(1885-1973) as ‘The Moor of Argyll Street’ in The Architectural Review: 71 he 
was critical of the building of unrelated structures in established streets, and 


70 The Bioscope (18 June 1930), and information kindly provided by Mr Richard Gray (see Note 65). 

71 A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS (1929): ‘The Clash of Colour or the Moor of Argyll Street’, in The 
Architectural Review (June), 289-99. See BENTON, BENTON, and WOOD (Eds) (2003). 
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Plate 215 Detail of a lamp-standard from the 
Odeon Cinema at Woolwich, London, with 
Egyptianising ornament in faience. Photograph of 
1973 (GLPL No. 73/11290). 



Plate 216 Ideal (later Palladium) House at the 
corner of Argyle Street and Great Marlborough 
Street, by Raymond Hood and Gordon Jeeves, 
1929. Photograph of 1980 (JSC). 


mentioned the commercial flavour of the design in his review. Entrances 
and ground-floor openings of this interesting building have been maltreated 
in recent years and disfigured by inappropriate signs. However, in the gilded 
enamelled bronze enrichments we can find echoes of Pueblo pottery design 
from New Mexico; Aztec art; Art-Deco motifs; volute ornaments from 
Ancient Egyptian wall-paintings and from tombs and vase-painting in 
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Plate 217 Former Hoover Factory by Wallis, Gilbert, & Partners, on Western Avenue, 
London, of 1931—32. The long front with battered sides is a version of an Egyptian temple-front, 
whilst loculi -like openings are recalled in the windows of the towers (which also sport a tall 
window with head composed of the chamfered or canted pseudo-arch). The Piranesian stepped 
motif also recurs in the centrepiece. Photograph of 1980 (JSC). 

Cyprus; and Egyptian lotiform decorations. Also obvious are the stepped 
corbelled openings above doors which, as we have seen, are derived from 
Piranesi’s Diverse Maniere, and recur throughout more than two centuries 
where Egyptianising design was attempted. The building was one of the 
most sophisticated of A rt- Deco-Egyptianising works of architecture in the 
British Isles: it is a pity it has not been much appreciated. 

Factories, too, often had Egyptianising motifs mixed with Art-Deco 
themes: a good example is the Hoover Factory by Wallis, Gilbert, & 
Partners 72 of 1931-32 on Western Avenue, London (Plate 217). 73 In this 
extraordinarily fine building influences from Ancient Egypt, from the 1925 
Paris Exposition, from eighteenth-century visions of underground vaulting 
with funereal loculi, from Piranesi’s Diverse Maniere, and from Cubist 
experiments can be detected in a marvellous synthesis of elements 
fashionable in the 1920s and 1930s. The whole main front has battered sides 
recalling the temples at Dendera and elsewhere, and the gate-posts were 
battered too, like pylons. 

Wallis, Gilbert, & Partners were also responsible for the Firestone 
Factory, Western Avenue, London, of 1928-29, which had a fine 
Egyptianising-Hrf-Deco centrepiece embellished with decorative ceramic 


72 Thomas Wallis (1873-1953) founded the firm in 1914. The identity of ‘Gilbert’ has never been established, 
but later Douglas T. Wallis (1901—68) and J. W. McGregor became partners in the firm. 

73 HITCHMOUGH (1992), describes and illustrates this building in detail. 
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tiles - this excellent building was hurriedly demolished in 1980 to pre-empt 
its long-overdue Listing. Thomas Wallis was a distinguished Neo-Classical 
architect who became interested in the possibilities of using Egyptianising 
elements in his designs to create monumental buildings: he exploited the 
decorative properties of faience to make colourful facades, and his work 
unquestionably was in the first rank of distinguished inter-war architecture. 
It is tragic that recognition of his designs as part of a continuous 
Egyptianising Neo-Classical tradition has been so delayed, and most 
unfortunate that Pevsner damned his work in unequivocal terms. A 
growing interest in the architecture and art of the 1920s and 1930s will no 
doubt help to put this recurring influence of Egyptianising motifs into 
perspective, and not before time, for critics have far too often taken their 
cue from Pugin (and later from Pevsner) and have castigated Egyptianisms, 
looking upon them as some kind of immoral aberration. For example, the 
Carreras factory (Plate 211) was described as ‘abominable’, 74 while work 
by the distinguished firm of Wallis, Gilbert, & Partners was denounced as 
‘offensive’, 75 quite obviously because these buildings did not help to 
promote the Pevsnerian Modern Movement myth. ‘Factories’, we are told 
in Pevsner’s volume on Middlesex, ‘are on the whole atrociously bad, 
Modernism at its showiest and silliest’. 76 The damage done by remarks such 
as these, like those dished out by Pugin, can stick. Official approval, 
reflected in the ‘Listings’ of buildings of architectural or historical interest, 
has been slow in coming to those damned by critics such as Pevsner, which 
reflects badly on any supposed independence of aesthetic judgement among 
those responsible. The Carreras building was stripped of its glorious 
colourful Egyptianising elements between 1961 and 1998, and the 
Firestone Factory has been destroyed. It is odd that Pevsner, who almost 
worshipped Gropius, does not seem to have connected the latter’s building 
for the Werkbundausstellung at Koln in 1914 with the temple of Horus at 
Edfu, for the similarities are rather obvious. 77 

Thomas Wallis, Wendy Hitchmough tells us, ‘invented his own 
Egyptian style, borrowing a little from Owen Jones, a little from 
archaeological records and published documentation, evolving and refining 
motifs in a water-colour sketch-book of patterns and mouldings’. 78 Quite 
so, but, as the present writer has shown, other elements, from a wide variety 
of sources, provided precedents for this marvellously eclectic design. Not 
least of those sources were Neo-Classical esquisses of the late- eighteenth 


74 NIKOLAUS PEVSNER (1952): London Except the Cities of London and Westminster (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin Books Ltd), 371. 

75 NIKOLAUS PEVSNER (1951): Middlesex (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books Ltd), 130. 

76 Ibid., 21. Pevsners schema was accepted wholesale, almost without demur. 

77 PEHNT (1987), 154. 

78 HITCHMOUGH (1992), no pagination, but opposite plate 14. 
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century, Piranesian originals, such as some of those in the Diverse Maniere 
(e.g. the canted forms), Ancient Egyptian battered fronts, and the strong 
colouring of Ancient Egyptian work as revealed by people such as Roberts 
and Lepsius. 


Later Developments 

Many admired the ‘primitive’ vernacular architecture of Egypt as well, 
notably houses in Karnak, with their battered walls, flat roofs, and simplified 
openings. The distinguished German art-historian, Wilhelm Worringer 
(1881-1965), in his Agyptische Kunst, Probleme Hirer Wertung (1927), 79 drew 
attention to the resemblance of modern buildings such as grain- and 
cement-silos to Ancient Egyptian hypostyle halls, with their massive and 
closely-spaced columns, while some of the tendencies seen in architecture 
influenced by Cubism also had Egyptianising aspects. 

In his Abstraktion und Einfuhlung: Ein Beitrag zur Stilpsychologie, m he 
took as his starting-point the idea that a work of art can enhance human 
capacities for empathy, and that a perception of beauty derives from being 
able to identify with an object. He argued that the highly stylised and 
conservative character of Ancient Egyptian art did not mean its 
practitioners were incompetent or incapable of recording reality with any 
accuracy, but because it satisfied deep psychological needs. He proposed 
that, in periods of anxiety and uncertainty, mankind seeks to abstract 
objects, transforming them into permanent, absolute, transcendental forms. 
Thus the fear and alienation experienced in a period of rapid social change 
and industrialisation, the perception that individualism was being 
threatened by hostile collectivism, and the experience of the disaster of 
1914-18, might be seen as rekindling the ancient need for abstract forms to 
counteract that alienation. 81 

Now Worringer was influenced by the writings of Theodor Lipps 
(1851-1914), who emphasised the notion that aesthetic pleasure is derived 
from empathy, and that if an empathy required by an object can be felt by 
an individual without opposition or reservation, then the object will be 
perceived as beautiful by that person. He was also affected by the ideas of 
Alois Riegl (1858-1905), who objected to the opinion that good design 
was the result of functional requirements, the properties of materials, and 
techniques. For example, Riegl saw the evolution of the acanthus-leaf in 


79 Egyptian Art, Problems of Evaluation, published in Munich. 

80 First published as a thesis in Neuwied, 1907, it came out in book form in 1908, and has rarely been out 
of print since. The title means Abstraction and Empathy: a Contribution to the Psychology of Style. 

81 TURNER {Ed.) (1996), xxxiii, 384. 
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Antique decoration not as a progress towards naturalism but as a striving 
towards the perfection of formal design. Riegl took the art of Ancient Egypt 
as his paradigm, and this was noted and further developed by Worringer. 82 

Is it not precisely this feeling of empathy and familiarity that caused 
apologists for the Modern Movement (who desired a tabula rasa and the 
destruction of history) so much trouble? An exaggerated hatred of 
Historicism should arouse suspicions. Why, for example, did Pevsner, who 
unquestionably made a great contribution to the early history of the 
Egyptian Revival, detest those Egyptian-inspired buildings of the 1920s and 
1930s about which he was so scathing, and of that fact there can be no 
doubt? Without wishing to be dogmatic, it could perhaps be that the 
uncomfortable presence of a lively and popular architectural style did not 
aid Pevsner’s attempts to propose a seamless and logical progression from 
selected architecture of the nineteenth century to the International Style of 
the twentieth, a style which, though almost universally adopted, has not 
been greatly successful in attracting devotees outside the world of 
architecture, has often been appallingly shoddy and unpleasant for both 
users and beholders, and has not even been ‘functional’ in any sense 
whatsoever. Most of all, it failed in that it did not inspire affection: it did 
not rise to the empathy test any more than did musique concrete or the more 
extreme forms of atonalism. 

From the perspective of the early twenty-first century it does seem 
that there was a more-or-less uninterrupted fascination with Ancient 
Egyptian art and architecture from Hellenistic times, especially during the 
Roman Empire, the Italian and French Renaissance, the eighteenth cen- 
tury (especially in the Europe of the Enlightenment), virtually all the way 
through the nineteenth century (especially during the first three decades, 
and in various bursts of enthusiasm thereafter), and at times during 
the twentieth century, notably immediately after the discovery of 
Tutankhamun’s tomb in 1922, when Egyptianisms merged with Aztec 
design and other trends to produce what became known as the Modernistic 
style (as in the Hoover Building, Western Avenue, London), especially after 
the celebrated Exposition International des Arts-Decoratifs et Industriels Modernes 
in Paris in 1924-5. There have been subsequent Egyptianising spasms since 
the 1939-45 war, notably in the 1980s and 1990s, and it remains to be seen 
if the huge exhibition of 2002-3 at the Royal Academy 83 in London deal- 
ing with the Aztecs will have any effect on subsequent revivals. 

Pevsner’s detestation of an inter-war Egyptianising style begins to look 
like wilful myopia, for there were commentators who spotted that 


82 See WILHELM WORRINGER (1927): Agyptische Kunst. Probleme ihrer Wertung, published in Munich. 

83 16 November 2002-11 April 2003. 
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Egyptianisms were certainly alive and well, even when the International 
Modern Movement was supposed to be sweeping all before it. Werner 
Manfred Maria Ellis Hegemann (1881-1936), for example, saw Egyp- 
tianisms emerging in the Bauhaus in Weimar in the period 1919— 23. 84 Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s hypostyle office-hall for the Johnson Wax Company in 
Racine, Wisconsin (1936-39), certainly suggests a thinner kind of 
Egyptianesque column and capital, but the Egyptian roots are there. Overt 
Egyptianisms, such as battered walls and the Schinkel-Hatshepsut-Thrasyllus 
mullion-columns, were found in early work by Wilhelm Kreis (1873-1955), 
but the latter’s series of projects for massive memorials to the success of 
German arms also drew on Ancient Egypt, on Neo-Classical France (notably 
the work of Boullee and Ledoux), on Piranesi, on Gilly, and on stereomet- 
rically pure forms. 85 Elements from Schinkel with an Egyptian ancestry were 
quoted by Albert Speer (1905-81) in many of his projects of the 1940s, and 
Marcel Breuer (1902-81), in his project for the church of St Francis de Sales, 
Muskegon, Michigan (1961-67), used stark, battered, Egyptianising forms. 86 

Spain also remained faithful to Egyptiana during the twentieth 
century. Dr Saguar Quer 87 has chronicled numerous nineteenth-century 
designs for the theatre; for tombs and monuments; for the exotic Pastelerla, 
‘La Flor de Almibar’ in Zaragoza (1888-1900), designed by Ricardo 
Magdalena (it included a splendid Egyptianising room); and much else, 
including a motor-car of 1908 decorated with Egyptianising motifs 
designed by Jose Vilaseca y Casanovas for D. Jose Carreras, 88 which veers 
dangerously close to what might be described as High Camp. 

However, Spain is relatively rich in Egyptian Revival material, both 
realised and unrealised. There is some vigorous Egyptianising detail on the 
Palacio de Comunicaciones in Madrid (1904-17), 89 and much else to 
delight the eye in the Spanish capital. Luis Moya Blanco designed a spooky 
Cestius-proportioned pyramid (on a gigantic monumental scale), the faces 
of which were perforated with semi-circular headed loculi, for his unrealised 
Sueho arquitectonico para una exalt acion nacional (1937). However, at the 
celebrated Valle de los Caldos, the realised entrance to the monastery (1940) 
consisted of a blocky mass with coved cornice flanked by two unperforated 
pylon-towers between which is a somewhat incongruous semi-circular 
headed entrance. Designed by Pedro Muguruza Otano, it is a powerful 
work of the Egyptian Revival designed and built in the early Franco period. 


84 WERNER HEGEMANN (1924): ‘Weimarer Bauhaus und agyptische Baukunst’, in Wasmuths Monatshefie 
fur Baukunst, Jg. 8/3—4, 86. 

85 PEHNT (1987), 159. 

86 Ibid. 

87 SAGUAR QUER (1997). 

88 Ibid., 406. 

89 Ibid., 405. 
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A taste for monumental hugeness in which Egyptianisms were given 
free rein can be found in projects for a Temple of Sorrow (1912) by 
Teodoro Anasagasti y Algan and in the Monument to Civilisation (or the 
Victory of the Idea over Nature) of 1919 by Casto Fernandez-Shaw e 
Iturralde (1896-1978). 90 More recently, the Egyptian Revival recurs in a 
zoological context with the Aquarium of Madrid Zoo, a massive square 
battered building surmounted by a pyramid, the whole inaugurated in 1995 
and designed by Carlos Baldrich Boxo and Jose Luis Dominguez Bias. 

Of course popular entertainment helped to keep Egyptianising 
artefacts and forms before the public. Vivien Leigh (1913-67) played 
Cleopatra in 1945, and there were sundry films, including the spectacular 
Ten Commandments (Cecil B. De Mille again, this time in 1956), the Curse 
of the Pharaohs (Terence Fisher, 1959), several horror-films featuring tombs, 
mummies, and so on, and the Elizabeth Taylor Cleopatra (Joseph L. 
Mankiewicz, 1963). 91 There were other films featuring ‘artists’ as diverse as 
Donald Duck, Bugs Bunny, and Asterix coming into contact with sphinxes, 
mummies, and Cleopatra, whilst films such as Cleopatra Queen of Sex (1972) 
doubtless helped the image of the Egyptianising style as exotic, erotic, and 
luxurious to remain firmly established in the mind of the public. Some films 
made for television in the 1980s returned to Tutankhamun’s Curse and 
other well-trodden paths. 92 

Now the Cleopatra films with Colbert and Taylor ensured further 
survival and revival of aspects of the Nile style, while the huge success of 
the exhibition of treasures from the tomb of Tutankhamun that came to 
London and New York in the 1970s caused its own revival of interest in 
things Egyptian. Not only were there catalogues and books illustrating and 
describing the ‘unearthed royal treasure’, but manufacturers once more rose 
to the occasion and produced Egyptianising objects in much the same way 
as they did in the 1920s. The Boehm Studio made a collection of the 
treasures in porcelain, and Wedgwood (which had been in the forefront of 
making attractive Egyptianising pieces from the eighteenth century) 
brought out a replica of the mask of the pharaoh in gilt porcelain. Trinkets, 
items of clothing, ties, diaries, ear-rings, brooches, rings, and books 
decorated with the motifs from Tutankhamun’s tomb were produced in 
large quantities. Even a ‘pop’-song called Tutankhamun was released in the 
1970s, and the present writer recalls seeing a juke-box in a bar in Germany 
called the ‘Tutankhamun’ model. Camel-, pyramid-, and Tutankhamun- 
mask-stickers appeared on the backs of cars. Egyptomania was certainly not 


90 SAGUAR QUER (1997), 402-3. 

91 HUMBERT (1989a), 286-307. 

92 See, for example, LUC DELVAUX: ‘Les “Aventures de Papyrus” de Lucien De Gieter: approche 
egyptologique d’une bande dessinee’, in HUMBERT (Ed.) (1996), 609—24. 
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dead even then. Richard Knapple produced an Egyptian Room, with 
furniture of hand-carved and painted wood for Bloomingdale’s in 1977: 
columns had painted bell-capitals with lotus-flower decoration, and the 
cavetto cornice was embellished with lotus and papyrus. Ptolemy Designs 
of New York advertised (1978) a magnificent Egyptian throne-chair of 
hand-carved wood, gilded and painted, based on Tutankhamun’s throne, 
and in the same year Boehm Studio, New Jersey, brought out a pair of 
falcon emblems of painted porcelain, while Wedgwood issued a limited 
edition of their Canopic vase from a mould of 1800, of terracotta on black 
Jasper-ware, and marketed a smaller edition of a sphinx couchant also in 
terracotta on black Jasper-ware. Philip Graf Wallpapers of New York 
marketed a wallpaper called ‘Nile Odyssey’ to designs by Bob Mazzini on 
which lotus-flowers and other Nilotic motifs flourish. 

There were other Egyptianisms too: Charles de Beistegui erected a 
Ledouxesque pyramid of brick with stone dressings on his estate at Groussay 
in 1960-70, and the Glyndebourne Festival Opera produced Die Zauberflote 
in 1978 with designs by David Hockney (Plate 218). In 1977-84 James 
Stirling, Michael Wilford, and Associates built the Staatsgalerie in Stuttgart 



Plate 218 Design by David Hockney (born 1937) for the 1978 production of Die 
Zauberflote for the Glyndebourne Festival Opera , Glyndebourne, Lewes, Sussex. Hie form of 
the chamfered or canted arch, a favourite Art-Deco motif, derives from the Piranesian 
interpretation of the Egyptian style (GG, No. 0968.15). 
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which employs a spectacular Egyptian coved cornice, 93 whilst in the circular 
court in the centre is a primitivist interpretation of a Greek Doric distyle 
arrangement supporting a tough ornamented lintel, reminiscent of 
Ehrensvard’s Karlskrona Dockyard. At Wadsworth, Illinois, Jim Onan built 
himself a dwelling in the form of a gilded pyramid set on an artificial lake, 
begun in 1977, complete with an alley of seventy-five sphinxes, and a 
lavishly Egyptianising interior. 94 Onan seems to have been inspired by the 
decor of such spectacular films as The Ten Commandments, but the 
attractions of the purity of form, strong colours, and the easily recognisable 
character of Ancient Egyptian architecture played their parts in his choice 
of style. Certainly his house was conceived on the grandest scale. Ieoh Ming 
Pei (born 1917) created his metal-and-glass Pyramide in front of the Louvre 
in Paris (1984-89), and Gerard Chamaillou designed (1985) a floating 
‘Hapitrone’ consisting of a pyramid of open metalwork with a solid white 
pyramid inside the structure. 95 Also in Paris Gai Aulenti (b. 1927) 
incorporated elements reminiscent of Egyptianising forms in the Musee 
d’Orsay, while Charles Alexander Jencks (b. 1939) has experimented with 
Egyptianisms in London. 

It is interesting that the Egyptian Revival has survived in the United 
States of America to a degree unknown elsewhere. Mention has been made 
of the wondrous Reebie offices and warehouse in Chicago, but there were 
other manifestations of the style in the twentieth century. Among these may 
be mentioned the house at Wesley Hills in the State of New York of 1915 
by Walter Robb Wilder, with a wide glazed front set behind a colonnade 
with bud-capitals and held between two pylon-towers. Mercifully, this 
astonishing but little-known house was rescued and restored in 1984. 96 

California has its fair share of Egyptianising architecture including the 
scholarly, stark, and severe Rosicrucian Temple at San Jose; a much- 
mutilated electric sub-station and tramway station at San Diego (by E. M. 
Hoffmann, of 1923-4), 97 now a garage; 98 the Egyptian Court Apartments 
also in San Diego (1926) at Park Boulevard; Pharaoh’s Court Apartments 
(which incorporate details similar to those of Grauman’s Egyptian Theater 
in Hollywood), again in San Diego; and an Egyptianising house (1926) 
which incorporates the stepped corbelled opening that derives from 
Piranesian images. 99 


93 PEHNT (1987), 159, also picks this up. 

94 See HUMBERT (1989<j), passim. 

95 Ibid., 89. 

96 RICHARD A. FAZZINI: ‘L’Egyptomanie dans l’architecture americaine’, in HUMBERT (Ed.) (1996), 
229-78. 

97 The Evening Tribune of San Diego, CA (1 July 1924). 

98 FAZZINI (1996), 268. See note 96 above. 

99 Ibid., 271. 
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Thomas White Lamb (1871-1942), best-known as a designer of 
theatrical sets, conceived a superb Egyptianising architectural ensemble for 
the Pythian Temple, New York (1927), and the Detroit, MI, Zoo acquired 
bucolic Egyptianising details for its hippopotamus and giraffe houses 
(c.1932), possibly for the associations with the Nile. More recently, the 
Memphis, TN, Zoo and Aquarium (1990-1), gained an entrance in the 
Egyptian style. Curiously, unlike its European predecessors at Antwerp and 
Berlin Zoos, the Detroit examples revert to pseudo-hieroglyphs, proving, as 
Fazzini has noted, that exact archaeological attention to detail is not 
necessarily a fundamental preoccupation of Egyptomania. 100 

Memphis now possesses the Great American Pyramid, 88 metres high, 
inaugurated in 1991, and Las Vegas obtained another huge pyramid, the 
Luxor Hotel-Casino, which opened in 1993: at the entrance is a huge 
sphinx and obelisk, and inside the decor is Egyptianising (in the Casino 
there is even a reproduction of a painting by David Roberts on the wall) . 

Now of course there is quite a lot of Professor Carrott’s ‘Commercial 
Picturesque’ about these ventures, but, unlike their nineteenth-century 
predecessors, the Memphis and Las Vegas pyramids are vast, so they 
probably lurch towards what might be described as a ‘Commercial Sublime’ 
category. It is interesting that the Mellon Bank Center, Philadelphia, PA 
(1990), 101 has a curved cornice atop battered pylon-forms, and the entire 
skyscraper is surmounted by a pyramid. It was designed by KPF (the New 
York architectural partnership of A. Eugene Kohn [b. 1930], William 
Pederson [b. 1938], and Sheldon Fox [b. 1930]). 


Epilogue 

At the very end of the twentieth century was completed at Canary Wharf, 
Isle of Dogs, London, the extraordinary Four Seasons hotel. It is 
Egyptianising with battered white walls and a huge gorge-cornice, and was 
completed in 2000 under the direction of the British architects RHWL 
(Renton Howard Wood & Levin). However, the original design emanated 
from the French architect, Philippe Starck (b. 1949). 102 

Now that Post-Modernism, especially Post-Modern Classicism, is no 
longer fashionable, and many designers (especially in America) are adopting 
a more discriminating approach to eclecticism, historical references might 


100 FAZZINI (!996), 248. See note 96 above. 

101 In Philadelphia also stands John Haviland’s Egyptianising Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company’s facade of 
1838, sympathetically enlarged in 1901. See CARROTT (1961). Professor Carrott suggested that the 
Egyptian style suggested ‘a feeling of solid, enduring, dependability’ suitable for the offices of an insurance 
company. 

102 Information kindly provided by RHWL of London and the RIBA. 
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seem to offer a wide range from which to select motifs that can be freely 
interpreted. Cornices of the Egyptian type, massive colonnades of the 
Hatshepsut kind at Deir-el-Bahari, and battered walls and doorcases are 
motifs in designs of the 1980s and 1990s that recur. Revivals of Egyptian 
forms have enjoyed a remarkably long life: in 1981, for example, the Nile 
Valley style in dress was promoted by leading fashion designers; while at the 
Summer Exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts in London there was 
even exhibited a pencil drawing for a new obelisk for Harlow, Essex by the 
Modernist firm of Sir Frederick Gibberd & Partners. 103 Cotton-squares for 
sale in a shop in Fiesole in 1980 had Egyptianising motifs in the border- 
friezes coloured brown, white, red, blue, and green. The graphic-designer, 
Theodore Menten, produced a number of stencil-patterns based on 
Ancient Egyptian painted decorations for use in interior decor, and many 
artists and craftsmen incorporated Egyptianisms in fashion, jewellery, 
fabrics, needle-work, wallpapers, and objets d’art during the 1980s and early 
1990s. The inspiration lies in Antiquity, in the great richness of late- 
eighteenth-century and Napoleonic design, in the examples of Ancient 
Egyptian artefacts found in the tomb of Tutankhamun, in a growing 
appreciation of the Art-Deco styles of the 1920s, 104 and in a realisation of the 
wide palette of Egyptian-inspired objects produced from the 1930s. 

It is also quite clear that the potency of Ancient Egyptian design as an 
inspiration for the following centuries remains undiminished as the twenty- 
first century moves through its first decade. 105 


103 No. 1363 in the Catalogue. The firm was founded by (Sir) Frederick Ernest Gibberd (1908—84), who spent 
his last years embellishing the garden of his house at Harlow. Gibberd was appointed in 1946 as chief 
architect and planner of the new town there, and remained in charge until 1972. 

104 In 2003, a major exhibition of this style was held at the Victoria & Albert Museum in London. See 
BENTON, BENTON and WOOD (Eds) (2003). 

105 See PEHNT(1987) for a wider discussion of twentieth-century Egyptianising influences in architecture, 
notably on Bonatz, Gropius, and Breuer. His paper is a welcome antidote for those who have imbibed too 
many toxic apologies for the ‘purity’ of the International Modern Movement. The Author records here 
his gratitude to Herr Dr Pehnt for corresponding with him and sharing ideas. 
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E’en as the o’erflowing Nile presageth famine. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616): 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act 1, Scene 2, line 50. 


Non tibi sunt tristes curce nec luctus, Osiri, 
sed chorus et cantus et levis aptus amor, 
sed varii jlores etfrons redimita corymbis, 
fusa sed ad teneros lutea palla pedes, 
et Tyrice vestes et dulcis tibia cantu 
et levis occultis conscia cista sacris. 

(Not sorrow nor care, but song and dance, Osiris, 
and light-hearted love are apt, 

and flowers of every hue and forehead decked with ivy-berries, 
saffron robes falling to tender feet, 

Tyrian vestments, dulcet songs upon the pipe, 
and wicker shrine for thy holy Mysteries). 


ALBIUS TIBULLUS (c.54-c.l8 BC): 
Elegies, Book I, Elegy 7, lines 43—48. 
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Introduction 

A subject that has occupied the mind for more than four decades is difficult 
to leave without regret. Exploring it has been illuminating in very many 
ways, and, looking back, although the spark was struck in Salzburg in 1960 
when Schinkel’s superb designs made a huge impact, Egypt had impinged 
long before then. Perhaps an interest was first aroused in some quiet gallery 
in a provincial museum, when contemplating a shrunken mummified body 
that lay wrapped in linen in a painted, shaped coffin within a glass case, the 
blackened face and tiny shrivelled hands visible outside the elaborate 
bandages. Perhaps it all began in the presence of vast Egyptian sculptures in 
the British Museum, or perchance it was something seemingly 
inconsequential, such as a brilliantly-drawn comic-strip in the 1940s in 
which children had penetrated some dark Ancient Egyptian tomb where 
mummies and pharaonic statues came to life, 1 or perhaps some improbably 
exotic book, such as The Green Eyes of Bast (1920) by Sax Rohmer (1883— 
1959), The Egyptian Mummy (1939) by Captain William Earl Johns 
(1893-1 968), 2 or The Cat of Bubastes (1889) by George Alfred Henty 
(1832-1902), fired the imagination in childhood and stimulated a lifelong 
interest in the great civilisation of the lands bordering the Nile. What ever 
started it all, it has been clear throughout adult life that Egyptian-inspired 
artefacts and works of architecture are far more commonly found than most 
people seem to imagine: from humble door-knockers in County Donegal 
to sphinxes in Islington, and from a former flax-mill in Leeds to a former 
factory making vacuum-cleaners in London, the Nile Style recurs. 

And it was not just fashion or whim that was responsible for the 
various phases of enthusiasm for things Egyptian. As the late Spiro Kostof 
(d. 1991) has noted, the ‘style was especially successful in the United States 
where it was applied, for a whole train of associations, to prisons, medical 
colleges, libraries, cemetery gates, and even churches and synagogues’. 3 
Quite so, and it was precisely the versatility of the Egyptian Revival (with 
its historically non-Nilotic accretions, such as those invented by Piranesi, 
which became accepted as Er/if-Egyptian by later generations of designers, 
as has been demonstrated above) that enabled it to be applied to a huge 
variety of situations, from Belgian Freemasonic Temples 4 to the charming 
little Egyptian Revival former synagogue 5 in King Street, Canterbury, Kent, 


1 Luc Delvaux has discussed some later comic-strips in HUMBERT (Ed.) (1996), 609—24. 

2 Better-known for his ‘Biggies’ adventure-stories. 

3 SPIRO KOSTOF (1995): A History of Architecture (New York, NY: Oxford University Press), 572. See also 
CARROTT (1978), 130-7. 

4 See, for example, WARMENBOL and WASSEIGE (1990) and WARMENBOL (19956). 

5 In 2002 it was the King’s School music-and rehearsal-room. 
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erected 1847-8 to designs perhaps by Hezekiah Marshall; 1 ’ from the 
wondrous book-case made in 1828 by Johann Hoegl to hold the Description 
de VEgypte (which had been commissioned by the Abbe Albert IV 
Nagnzaun for the library of St Peter’s Benedictine Abbey in Salzburg and 
was probably designed by him) 7 to the Sevres Service Egyptien described and 
illustrated above; and from cemetery-entrances to cinemas. 

Full-blooded Egyptianising stage-sets were designed and made for 
numerous operatic productions, including Schinkel’s memorable work for 
the 1816 Die Zauberflote in Berlin, the superb sets for the premiere of Aida 
(1871) in Cairo by Philippe-Marie Chaperon (1823-1906) and Edouard 
Desplechin (1802-71) under the general direction of Mariette, 8 and the 
interesting work, also by Desplechin, for the 1863 Paris production of Mo'ise 
(composed 1827 to a libretto by Etienne de Jouy and Luigi Balocchi by 
Gioacchino Antonio Rossini [1792-1868]). 9 

The style was used to great effect by Piranesi in the Caffi by the 
Spanish Steps in Rome, described and illustrated earlier, and in the Cajfe 
Pedrocchi in Padua, where it was given a more sober and scholarly airing to 
designs by Giuseppe Jappelli, with sculptures by Giuseppe Petrelli (1805— 
58) and paintings by Belluno Pietro Paoletti (1801-47). 10 It enlivens the 
lands of the South (the extraordinary room in the Villa Borghese in Rome, 
and the examples from Spain alluded to above) and can be found in the cold 
North (Menelaws’s Egyptian Gate in Russia, the Egyptian temple in the 
park of the Lazienki Palace, Warsaw, c. 1 820, byjakub Kubicki [1758-1833], 
and the Vestibule Egyptien (1803) in the palace at Pavlovsk, by Ivan 
Prokofiev [1758-1828] and Andrei Nikiforovich Voronikhin [1759-1814], 
to name but a few fine works). 11 

Sphinxes are found all over Europe and America, as well as lionesses 
and lions copied from the Antique exemplars in Rome. As for obelisks, 
they are very familiar objects, and pyramids, too, are not rare in the West. 
Prince Hermann Ludwig Heinrich von Piickler-Muskau (1785-1871), for 
example, created a fine landscape garden at his family seat at Branitz, near 
Cottbus, which included pyramids and lakes: under one of the pyramids the 
Prince was duly interred, but there are other pyramids to be found in plenty 
outside Egypt, from the pyramid of Cestius in Rome to the vast hotel in 


6 The lintel over the door is of the stepped type. Predictably, this pretty building was given short shrift in 
The Buildings of England. North East and East Kent (1976). 

7 HUMBERT, PANTAZZI, and ZIEGLER (Eds) (1994), 326—7. The Hathor-headed capitals were made 
by the sculptor Hitzl, and painted decorations were by Conto. 

8 HUMBERT, PANTAZZI, and ZIEGLER (Eds) (1994), 423—7. Chaperon also designed some of the 
sumptuous sets for the 1880 production of Aida at the Paris Opera. 

9 HUMBERT, PANTAZZI, and ZIEGLER (Eds) (1994), 391-447. 

10 See BERTRAND JAEGER: ‘Le cafe Pedrocchi de Padoue et la “modification du regard” porte sur 
l’Egypte ancienne en Italie au XIX' siecle’, in HUMBERT (Ed.) (1996), 189—225. 

11 See HELEN WHITEHOUSE: ‘L’Egypte sous la Neige’, in HUMBERT (Ed.) (1996), 163-86. 
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Las Vegas. There was even a proposal, in 1903, to erect in Hyde Park, 
London, a Great National Monument in the form of a large pyramid, 
complete with sculpture-galleries, catacombs, and viewing-galleries, for the 
commemoration and entombment of the Great and Good. 12 

Egypt is with us still, in many guises and in many locations, and this 
has been so for more than two millennia: its fascination, and what Luc 
Delvaux and Eugene Warmenbol have called ‘un air subtil, un dangereux 
parfum’, 13 have remained potent catalysts for the Western imagination. It is 
unquestionably true that Egyptianising motifs and themes permeated 
nineteenth-century design, for example, to a far greater extent than is 
usually acknowledged, and that the twentieth century, too, had its fair share 
of these as well. The sources are well-known, although some have perhaps 
not had the attention they deserve. 14 

The Longevity of Nilotic Themes 

Beneath the conventional histories that purport to deal with Classical 
(especially Roman) Antiquity, the Renaissance, Baroque, and the world of 
the European Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, lurk strange 
themes 15 that are only recently being explored in any systematic way, 
though there is an immense amount still to be done. The archaeological, 
artistic, and literary evidence for the importance of Egyptianising art, 
theology, and culture in the Graeco-Roman world is irrefutable, whilst the 
Nilotic deities occupied a central, rather than peripheral, place during the 
four-hundred-and-fifty-odd years of the Roman Empire before 
Christianity was more-or-less firmly established. As has been discussed 
above, there are many aspects of the Isiac religion that appear to have 
survived, especially in relation to the Marian cultus, and it is submitted that 
Ancient Egyptian culture, in its widest sense, has been of considerable 
significance in the development of Western European civilisation. 

Throughout two millennia, especially during the first centuries of our 
era, and again during the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries, 
Ancient Egyptian art, artefacts, and architecture have inspired designers. 
Nilotic elements were particularly important in furniture-design, and were 
liberally quoted in Directoire, Napoleonic -Empire, Regency, later-nineteenth- 


12 See WALSH (1903). 

13 DELVAUX and WARMENBOL (1991). 

14 An underestimated book (small and inexpensive) may have had more Egyptianising influence than has 
hitherto been suspected, especially on interior design. This was LORENZO ROCCHEGGIANI and 
PIETRO RUGAs Invenzioni diverse di mobili ed utensili . . . per usi comuni della vita, published in Milan in 
1811. See PETER THORNTON (1984): Authentic Decor: the Domestic Interior 1620—1920 (London: 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson), 142. 

15 See, for example, CURL (20026). 
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century, Art-Deco, and subsequent styles. Receptive observers cannot fail to 
notice the recurring Egyptianisms in Western art and architecture, notably 
in Neo-Classical, late- Victorian, and inter-war styles. Egypt, in short, has 
been a continuously attractive source of design ideas, and a quarry from 
which creative artists have taken motifs from Classical Antiquity to the 
present. Richly-ornamented Egyptian artefacts, the brilliant colouring of 
Egyptian decorations, the superb craftsmanship of Egyptian furniture, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, and the stark, brooding solemnity of Egyptian build- 
ings have long fascinated Europeans, who responded especially to the purity 
of forms such as the obelisk, the pyramid, and the pylon. Battered walls, 
mastabas, the organisation of axially-planned temples (such as that of Horus 
at Edfu), the stark simplicity of the wall-treatments of the Mortuary com- 
plex at Saqqara, the powerful geometry, and the primitive quality of Egyptian 
vernacular buildings have demonstrably influenced twentieth-century archi- 
tects (even those of the so-called Modern Movement who claimed to be 
influenced by nobody, and announced they were starting from scratch). 16 

The idea of Egypt (dark, mysterious, inaccessible Egypt) as the source 
of all wisdom (a notion made all the more attractive by the lure of 
unreadable, incomprehensible hieroglyphs) gained credence from the 
fifteenth century, and the Hermetic, or Egyptian, tradition began to play an 
important role in cultural affairs. Of course Egypt enjoyed a similar 
reputation during the first centuries of the Roman Empire, when Isiac 
Mysteries and Nilotic deities attracted the devotion of the Emperors 
themselves, and the great Isceum Campense was at the height of its glory. The 
gigantic complex of the Isceum Campense seems to have occupied a site 
about three times the size of the Pantheon and its subsidiary structures 
(interestingly, the apsidal southern end of the Isceum appears to have had a 
radius approximately the same as that of the still-standing rotunda of the 
Pantheon: from the chapel-like Serapceum in the south to the northernmost 
end of the dromos the Isceum Campense was c.220 metres long and c.70 metres 
wide, while the apsidal end had a radius in the region of 30 metres). 17 

Future enlightenment was hoped for, and sought, through the 
Hermetic texts, the Cabbala, and alchemy during the Renaissance period 
in those pre-Newtonian centuries: somehow, through a study of 
hieroglyphs, Hermeticism, and much else, the ancient wisdom the 
Egyptians were thought to have possessed would be uncovered. The delvers 
into Hermetic-Egyptian labyrinths seem to have believed there were 
unseen, irrational forces that had to be recognised as part of the cosmos: by 
ignoring them it was felt that those of a more rational, ‘scientific’ bent 


16 See PEHNT (1987). 

17 See Select Glossary. 
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could miss essentials. Hermetical-alchemical-Cabbalistic investigators 
developed a sense of exclusiveness and secrecy, for the sharing of esoteric 
knowledge with the profane, unworthy, corrupt, immoral, or stupid was 
seen as far too dangerous. Those who had been introduced to Isiac 
mysteries in Antiquity kept things to themselves, for the mystical 
experiences they had could not be shared with the profane: a similar sense 
of secrecy was apparent among those pursuing Hermeticism, alchemy, and 
Cabbalistic studies, and later among those who moved in Rosicrucian or 
Freemasonic circles. At the centre of it all was a sense of being guardians of 
esoteric and ancient wisdom (how else does one explain those 
extraordinary complex sundials found in Scotland, a land not noted for its 
bright weather ?). 18 During the sixteenth century, indeed, something like a 
radical reformation that envisaged a basic change in society, education, 
religion, and sensibility, embracing every aspect of human activity, seems to 
have been on the boil. The worlds of Kircher, Fludd, Maier, Dee, Pico della 
Mirandola, Giordano Bruno, and what Dr Yates has called ‘The 
Rosicrucian Enlightenment’ certainly included a contemplation of Ancient 
Egypt (or an idea of it ). 19 

In post-Newtonian times, when spiritual torpor and scepticism gained 
ground, Egyptianising notions, Hermetic researches, alchemy, and all the rest 
of it seemed absurd to the Enlightenment, just as many of the pagans of 
Antiquity found the worship of crocodiles, bulls, and animal-headed deities 
beneath contempt. Even Octavian, exhorting his troops at Actium, ridiculed 
Egyptian devotion to reptiles and animals, and later, as Augustus, observed 
that he worshipped deities, not bulls. Vespasian, who had once kept vigil 
with Titus in the Isxum before his official Triumph, could joke on his 
death-bed that he fancied he was turning into a god. When Shakespeare 
could put ‘I have Immortal longings in me ’ 20 into the mouth of his 
Cleopatra, it was no use: Augustus and the Graeco-Roman world of 
Antiquity knew she was dead, killed by the urcei that once represented her 
power. The rattle of the sistmm and the zoomorphic deities of the Nile could 
not prevail over the might of Rome, yet they invaded Italy nevertheless, and 
the great goddess Isis was installed in glory in the capital of the world. 

To the eighteenth-century English Augustan, to the eighteenth-century 
French aristocrat (steeped in Enlightenment ideas of the philosophes), and to 
the worldly clerics and princes of the Aujkldrung, Hermes, Psammeticus, 
and the curious Egyptianising tendencies that had gone on in Rome (even 
in Vatican circles) were absurd, had gone the way of futile incantations, and 


18 For this topic see CURL (20026), 48—51. 

19 See YATES (1947, 1964, 1966, 1972). 

20 Antony and Cleopatra (1606—7), Act V, Scene 2, line 282. 
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were indicative of lack of rigour in mental matters. Rain-bearing Madonnas 
in Southern Italy were as foreign and as improbable as the tearful Isis 
herself, while the tenebrous realms of occultism and pseudo-Egyptian 
‘studies’ that evolved in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Europe were 
repellent to rational minds. Later, notably in the nineteenth and 
early-twentieth centuries, the aureole of the gentle Madonna herself 
became a hard ring of obfuscation and bigotry. That transformation, of 
course, was in part a reaction after the anti-clerical excesses of the French 
Revolution and the Terror. The Enlightenment had more of the darker, 
unimagined side of things within it than the philosophes and the Augustans 
could ever admit, yet, like the clear meridian splendour of a glorious day in 
the South, that Enlightenment, too (in spite of its rationalist pretensions and 
its confident belief in progress and the chimerical perfectability of Man), 
harboured, in the words of Paul-Charles-Joseph Bourget (1852-1935), Le 
Demon du Midi 21 (although Bourget suggested by this phrase more the 
vicious cruelties of the Middle Ages). Psalm 90, in the Vulgate, speaks 
terrifyingly of the Demon of Mid-Day in Non timebis a timore nocturno . . . 
ab incursu et demonio meridiano ... At the end of the eighteenth century the 
Demon of Mid-Day, in the pure light of the Enlightenment, unleashed 
untold horrors, since Reason reasoned itself out of existence. A longed-for 
balance, wherein all aspects of the world, even the contradictions, were to 
be included, collapsed: gone was an ancient equipoise. The Enlightenment 
held within it its own Demon, and one day it escaped. 

Yet Egypt remained in the collective imagination. Laurence Sterne 
(1713-68), in The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, makes much of the 
naming of his hero in volume iv (1761-2) when he was christened 
‘Tristram’ instead of ‘Trismegistus’, allegedly because neither the parson nor 
the godfather could get their tongues around the name preferred by ‘Walter 
Shandy’, the infant’s father, who was enraged by the occurrence. 22 This is 
not the only indication of eighteenth-century concerns with the arcane and 
Egyptianising tastes that seem to have been current at that time: Batty 
Langley (1696-1751), the landscape-gardener, architect, and prolific 
producer of architectural books, whose influence on Georgian architecture 
should never be under-estimated, called four of his sons Archimedes, 
Euclid, Hiram, and Vitruvius, ‘indicative both of Langley’s architectural 
pretensions and of his interest in Freemasonry’. 23 Thus a fascination for 
things connected with Ancient Egypt (or what was thought to be Ancient 
Egyptian) lurked just beneath the surface, even in Georgian England. 


21 

22 

23 


Title of a novel (1914), generally recognised as Bourget’s masterpiece. 

Miss Alison Kelly kindly drew the Author’s attention to this in a personal communication of 6 September 


1993. 

COLVIN (1995), 598. 
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Many of the artefacts manufactured at the Lambeth works founded by 
Mrs Eleanor Coade (1733-1821) were in an Egyptianising style. Coade 
Stone was a type of fine, hard, water-resistant, artificial stone, manufactured 
from 1769, and consisting of China clay, sand, and crushed material that had 
already been fired. It was used for architectural ornaments and components 
such as capitals, urns, key-stones, and statuary: it was even used for whole 
funerary monuments. The product was also called Lithodipyra, meaning 
twice-fired stone, and its stability during firing enabled the finished size of 
an artefact to be accurately estimated during modelling. 24 

Mention has already been made of the Antinoiis figures now at Buscot 
Park, Berkshire (now Oxfordshire), 25 which appear to correspond to the 
figure shown in Thomas Hope’s famous room at Duchess Street in 
London. 26 The Buscot figures are stamped ‘Coade and Sealy 27 1800’. 
Thomas Hope illustrated 28 the front and side elevations of a stone seat 
adorned with winged female seated sphinxes with lotus-flower finials at the 
tops of the back uprights (Plate 107). This appears to be the Coade Stone 
throne, a pair of which may be found at Parham Park, Sussex, 29 although 
the lotus-ornaments are missing, but the small holes were clearly intended 
for the fixings of some sort of ornament, so it is highly likely that the 
Parham Park thrones once stood in Duchess Street. 30 

The Campidoglio lions in Rome (Plates 36-37) (they look like 
lionesses because the manes are hidden beneath variants of the nemes head- 
dress) and Antique sphinxes in Rome were drawn by Tatham and published 
in his Etchings in 1799-1800: they provided the models for Mrs Coade’s 
lions and sphinxes that were turned out in considerable numbers. The so- 
called Cat Gates at Culzean Castle, Ayrshire, for example, were decorated 
with Coade Stone lions (one marked COADE LAMBETH 1802) based on 
Tatham ’s publication. 31 

Alison Kelly’s admirable publication of 1990 contains a huge amount 
of information about Coade Stone artefacts, and she pays due regard to the 
importance of Tatham as a source for some of the designs. Apart from 
Culzean Castle, she cites Egyptian lions 32 at Kinmel Park, Clywd, one 
bought by Thomas Hope (perhaps that shown in plate xvi of his Household 
Furniture), and a few others: they seem to have been in reasonable demand. 


24 KELLY (1990), describes the product in detail. 

25 Ibid., 95. 

26 Plate viii of his Household Furniture and Interior Decoration (1807), reprinted 1970. 

27 John Sealy (1749—1813) became Mrs Coade’s business partner in 1799. 

28 Plate xix of HOPE (1807). 

29 Illustrated in KELLY (1990), 94. 

30 Personal communication from Miss Kelly of 6 September 1993. 

31 Ibid., and see KELLY (1990), 74, 429. 

32 She calls them lionesses, but, as previously noted, the application of a type of nemes head-dress in Antiquity 
served to disguise any mane and therefore the sex of the animal. 
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Perhaps the most surprising Egyptian reference of eighteenth-century 
London society is that connected with The Medical Society of London, a 
discussion-group composed of ten surgeons, ten physicians, and ten 
apothecaries, one of the original founders of which was Dr John Coakley 
Lettsom (1744-1815). The Society met at a house in Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, provided by the beneficence of Lettsom: in this building was a large 
emblematical Coade Stone medallion, duplicated at Dr Lettsom’s house in 
Camberwell. The Camberwell medallion seems to have been destroyed 
(with the house), but The Medical Society still owns its version, which can 
be found in its offices at Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, London. The 
design (Plate 219) consists of a pyramid of the Cestius type forming the 
background to the principal figure (the Great Goddess Isis of Sai's, or Isis- 
Hygeia), standing on a severe block on either side of which is a sphinx 
(signifying mystery). On the block is an ouroboros (an attribute of eternity) 
surrounding the Greek inscription which translates as: 

I am all that has been and shall be created, 

and no mortal has ever removed my robe. 

The bridge visible to the right of the pyramid allegorically links Egypt 
(note the palm) with the Classical civilisations of Greece and Rome, and 
the toppled broken Ionic column (itself an attribute of Wisdom) emphasises 
that claims of medicine originating in Greece were superseded by 
knowledge that Egypt was the true begetter of that science. 

Now Isis of Sais was the great revealer of the mysteries of Nature, and 
was a universal benefactress, but, more especially, she presided over 
medicine, which some hold she invented, as she was the first to discover the 
salutary use of drugs and minerals, and the essence of all beneficial plants. 33 
This link with Egypt is interesting in the context, for received wisdom held 
that the history of medicine went back to Ancient Greece and Asclepius, 
but the latter had become identified with Horus/Harpocrates and with 
Osiris/Serapis (and therefore associated with Isis), even in Antiquity. Dr 
Lettsom, a Quaker who held all sorts of advanced ideas for his time, 
believed that medicine began, not with the Greeks, but with the Egyptians, 
and that the Greeks learned their medical skills from the Egyptians, thus the 
medallion (which is very large, and represents ‘a considerable feat of 
potting’ 34 ) had references to Egypt that were quite deliberate, and had 
significance in the context of eighteenth-century ideas. 


33 Personal communication about this medallion from Miss Alison Kelly of 6 September 1993. See also 
KELLY (1990), 169. See also JAMES EDWARDS (1801): A Companion from London to Brighthelmstone in 
Sussex, a pamphlet in which the Camberwell medallion is described. 

34 Miss Kellys phrase. 
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Plate 219 Coade Stone panel with medallion now in the meeting-room of The Medical Society 
of London, 1 1 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, London. It was originally in the Society’s 
premises at Bolt Court, Fleet Street, and is marked ‘COADE LITHODIPYRA 1787 \ The 
(unfortunately damaged) figure of Isis-Hygeia stands on a severe block embellished with an 
inscription in Greek framed by an ouroboros and flanked by sphinxes. Behind the goddess is a 
pyramid of the Cestius type. The palm-tree underlines the Nilotic connection. Behind the sphinx 
on the left is a toppled broken Ionic column, suggesting that received wisdom (holding that the 
history of medicine began with the Creeks) had been superseded by a recognition that medicine 
began, not with the Greeks, but with the Egyptians. The bridge links Egypt with the Classical 
culture of Greece and Rome (MaCh A3/051202). 


Not unconnected with this symbolism was the Fountain of 
Regeneration erected on the ruins of the Bastille in Paris to designs by 
Jacques-Louis David (1748-1825): it was intended to astonish 
contemporaries, and although it no longer exists, the illustrations of it can 
astonish us today. It consisted of a podium on which was a stepped pedestal 
supporting a seated figure of Isis as a Goddess of Nature, flanked by seated 
lionesses, and wearing the nemes head-dress with a crescent-moon 
supporting a globe. Out of her breasts the Goddess poured the pure and 
health-giving ‘liquor of regeneration’ which flowed into a basin decorated 
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with outstretched wings and cornucopias. The attribute of the crescent- 
moon associates the figure with Diana and Hathor. 

Although similar designs had appeared earlier (e.g. at Monceau in 
1773 35 and not infrequently in designs by Hubert Robert), the Fountain of 
Regeneration was not intended as a reproduction of a fashionable theme: it 
was imbued with symbolism that conveyed the virtues of Ancient Egypt, 
and could have many associations, political, religious, and social. But it was, 
more than anything, a deliberate attempt to provide a work based on Isis 
and her attributes, and therefore a mnemonic of a whole religious ideology. 
So two exemplars, the many-breasted Diana and Isis, provided the 
inspiration for a simulacrum of Nature, the Mother and Nurse of All, and 
mysteries impenetrable to Mankind. 

When the fountain was inaugurated (10 August 1793), Marie-Jean 
Herault de Sechelles (1759-94) spoke: 

‘O Nature! Receive this expression of the eternal devotion 
of the French people to thy laws! And may these fruitful waters 
springing from thy breasts, this pure draught 
that quenched the thirst of the first humans, 
consecrate in this Cup of Fraternity and Equality 
the oaths that France swears to thee on this day .’ 36 

Many commented favourably upon the Fountain, finding it ‘true to 
the statues of the Egyptians’ (it was nothing of the sort, for the only things 
that suggested Egypt were the head-dress, the crescent-moon, the shendyt 
attire, the lionesses, and the winged cornucopke). Jean-Georges (or Johann 
Georg) Wille (1715-1808) hoped that the monument would be 
permanent, and the figure cast in bronze, but the temporary plaster statue 
(treated to resemble bronze) was destroyed at the beginning of the 
Directory ( Directoire ) in 1795, and the Cup of Fraternity did Herault de 
Sechelles little good: he was guillotined in 1794. The design survives in 
engravings, notably that by Isidore-Stanislaus Helman (1 743-c. 1 806) after a 
drawing by Charles Monnet (1732— after 1808). 37 

We are beginning to understand the full impact of Ancient Egypt on 
the West, thanks to the immense amount of scholarly effort made over 
recent years. 38 Certainly the importance of Egyptomania in Neo-Classicism, 
in the nineteenth century, and in the early twentieth century is now recog- 
nised, but the survival of Egyptianising motifs in much so-called Modern 
architecture is curiously undervalued or understated, possibly because 
recognition would sully its supposed ‘purity’, and that would not do at all. 


35 CARMONTELLE (1779), 9-10. 

36 Translated from the Discours Prononce par Marie-Jean Herault de Sechelles (Paris: s.n., Year II [1793]), 3—4. 

37 For the Fountain see HUMBERT, PANTAZZI, and ZIEGLER {Eds) (1994), 158-9. 

38 See, for example, HUMBERT (1989a), HUMBERT, PANTAZZI, and ZIEGLER {Eds) (1994), and 
HUMBERT {Ed.) (1996), among many other works listed in the Select Bibliography. 
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Earlier, for example, as previously described, Saarinen’s design (1908) 
for a parliament-building in Helsinki, Finland, was essentially a pyramidal 
composition, and also included paraphrases of Egyptianising detail. 39 And, as 
noted above, Peter Behrens, in several designs, 40 drew upon those long colon- 
nades of square columns that occurred at the Mortuary Temple at Deir-el- 
Bahari, and which had been admirably exploited (though Grecianised with 
the Thrasyllus monument) by Schinkel and Thomson. Square columns 
recurred in Behrens’s Werkbund Pavilion, Bern, of 1917; in Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe’s (1886-1969) design for the Kroller-Mtiller house and gallery, 
Den Haag, Netherlands (1912); in Frank Lloyd Wright’s work (e.g. Robie 
House, Chicago [1908], and Unity Temple, Oak Park, Chicago [1906]); in 
Otto Wagner’s (1841-1918) designs for some of the Stadtbahn (City Railway) 
stations in Vienna (1894-1901); in Robert van’t Hoff’s (1887-1979) Huis 
ter Heide, Utrecht, Netherlands (1915-16); and in the long colonnade of 
the Hochzeitsturm and exhibition buildings at Mathildenhohe, Darmstadt 
(1905-7), by Josef Maria Olbrich (1867-1908). There are many other exam- 
ples which it would be tedious to list here, but which will be obvious to 
those who trouble to use their eyes and make the appropriate associations. 

The Egyptian gorge-cornice made its reappearance on the Neue 
Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart (1977-84), designed by James Frazer Stirling 
(1926-92) and Michael Wilford (born 1938), and again at No. 1 Poultry, 
City of London (from 1985, completed 1997), and, as previously noted, a 
stumpy version of Greek Doric used by Carl August Ehrensvard for the 
entrance to the dockyard at Karlskrona (1785), similar to Ehrensvard’s 
‘Egyptian Architecture in a Nordic Landscape’ (Plate 79), was quoted by 
James Stirling Michael Wilford & Associates as the centrepiece of the cir- 
cular court of the Stuttgart gallery. 41 

Such harkings-back to Ancient Egypt and primitive Greek Doric 
from eighteenth-century Sweden in the 1970s and 1980s would have been 
difficult for Modernists to accept in the 1950s and 1960s, although 
Berthold Lubetkin (1901-90), of Tecton, at the Highpoint II development 
(1936-8), at Highgate, London, had designed an entrance-canopy 
apparently partly supported by copies of two of the caryatids from the 
Erechtheion in Athens, which some saw as a ‘witty’ reference to Classicism, 
but others perceived as a vulgar manifestation of Kitsch, as a betrayal of the 
Modern Movement, or as a case of ‘surrealism in architecture’, 42 depending 
on which position seemed desirable to adopt at the time. 


39 Illustrated in PEHNT (1987), 152. 

40 The crematorium and exhibition-building are illustrated in PEHNT (1987), 153—4. 

41 See JAMES STEVENS CURL (1991): ‘Neue Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart, 1977-84’, in COLIN NAYLOR 
(Ed.) (1991): Contemporary Masterworks (Chicago, IL, and London: St James Press), 475. 

42 BRIDGET CHERRY and NIKOLAUS PEVSNER (1998): London 4 North (London: The Penguin 
Group), 411. 
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Of course International Modernism turned out to be just another style 
after all, and all the posturings of its adherents were gradually but reluctantly 
exposed. That style was supposed to be ‘functional’ and to be ‘logical’ and 
‘scientifically based’, but its shortcomings were soon apparent, and it became 
clear that it was really only a style suggesting all those things. 43 The 
International Modernists and their apologists attempted to abolish ‘The 
Styles’, meaning the historical styles of architecture such as Gothic, 
Classicism, Baroque, and so on, and claimed they were discarding ‘style’. 
Believing in what they fondly imagined to be ‘Objectivity’, they conceived 
of ‘objective form’ determined entirely by function, but this was always a 
myth, yet they believed their own mythology. They held that International 
Modernism was not a style, but the last development of Architecture, what 
everyone had been striving towards since Time began, like some Holy Grail. 
And if International Modernism produced ugly buildings, that was perfect- 
ly all right, because the admiration of aesthetically beautiful things was 
regarded as characteristic of the bourgeois aesthetic, and the aim of Modern 
Movement architecture was to lead to social ‘progress’ and the destruction 
of the bourgeoisie. 44 And, confronted with the design of Highpoint II, dis- 
mayed critics floundered for language to express what had actually happened: 
‘functional objectivity’ had been abandoned and International Modernism 
had been exposed for what it was - just another style. 45 

Harry Stuart Goodhart-Rendel (1887-1959) held that style was the 
least important of all the unimportant elements of architecture. He also 
opined that to object unconditionally to a style is unworthy of rational crit- 
icism, for style, he said, was only a language, and can ‘of itself’ neither ‘mar 
nor make’ the beauty of ‘what it conveys’. As a believer in rational eclecti- 
cism he held that Modernism, if regarded as a style and not a religion, wight 
have possibilities, but he deplored the International Modernists’ insistence 
on moral values, their rejection of aesthetic values, and their puritanical, 
prim-lipped, negative attitudes. 46 In particular, he felt that to use architec- 
ture as an instrument of moral good was both futile and ridiculous. To 
Goodhart-Rendel, Le Corbusier was born old-fashioned, and had the 
‘worst Victorian ethical view of architecture’, 47 a comment from which it 
would be difficult to dissent. 


43 For a discussion of style see CROOK (1987). 

44 For a taste of this and other nonsense, see The Architectural Review, cix/651 (March 1951), 136, and The 
Architectural Review, lxxi (May 1932), 207. 

45 See a review of Highpoint II by ANTHONY COX (1938), in Focus, ii, 79. See also The Architectural 
Review, lxxxiv (October 1938), 165—76. 

46 GOODHART-RENDEL (1953), 17, 254-6. 

47 Architectural Association Journal, lii (1937), 63, and see Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, xxxv 
(1928), 585-6. 
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Goodhart-Rendel was himself an architect of great originality. His 
own Hay’s Wharf Building, 48 Tooley Street, London (1929-31), possesses 
traces of Egyptianisms in its Art-Deco - Modernist elevations. In this fine 
building he demonstrated his independence of mind as well as his sureness 
of touch, but his arguments in 1 936-8 about the necessity of keeping the 
flag of artistic autonomy flying cut little ice, as English Modernism, infused 
with a strong dose of European emigre totalitarianism, metamorphosed into 
an intolerant political crusade. 49 

When, after the present Prince of Wales’s ‘carbuncle’ speech proved to 
be the catalyst in scuppering the proposals by Ahrends, Burton, & Koralek 
(1982-6) for London’s National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, a competition 
was held to design what became known as the Sainsbury Wing: this was 
won by the architectural firm headed by the proponent of ‘Complexity and 
Contradiction’ 50 in architecture, Robert Charles Venturi (born 1925). The 
Sainsbury Wing (completed 1991) carried on one of its elevations a partial 
continuation of the Classical Order of William Wilkins’s original elevation 
facing Trafalgar Square, but, curiously, most commentators missed (or 
probably did not recognise) the Egyptianising quotations on other capitals 
elsewhere in the building. Such odd blindness (or ignorance) is difficult to 
excuse. Nevertheless, there in the heart of London, is a newish building by 
an American architectural firm, in which Egyptianising elements may be 
found. 

In 1988 Richard Gilbert Scott, son of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott (1880— 
1960) and great-grandson of Sir George Gilbert Scott (1811-78), unveiled 
his design for the new Art Gallery beside Guildhall in the City of London. 
One could almost hear the sharp intakes of breath and gnashing of teeth 
when the former Royal Fine Art Commission and other cultural commissars 
saw it, for it was not recognisably ‘Modern’, and it did not fit easily into any 
acceptable category. It did have some slightly Gothic flavours in the angular 
tracery, and that seems to have been what horrified the official guardians of 
the nation’s architectural conscience (although the dismal record of British 
architecture should not encourage any confidence in the judgement or 
open-mindedness of the arbiters of taste: indeed, the objections to Mr 
Scott’s stylistic nods to Gothic could be seen as pusillanimous prejudice, 
worthy of contempt and of Goodhart-Rendel’s strictures). 

But in fact there is not much, apart from the angular tracery, that can 
be regarded as Gothic at all in Mr Scott’s design: the dominant motif is the 
canted arch, used in the main front, in the ‘Gothic’ tracery, in the window- 


48 Now (2002) St Olaves House. 

49 CROOK (1987), 253-4. 

50 See ROBERT VENTURI (1966): Complexity and Contradiction in Architecture (New York: Museum of 
Modern Art). 
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heads, and even in the dormers. Thus the building owes much to a theme 
that was primarily associated with Egyptianising architecture from the time 
of Piranesi. That theme was also used by Sir Owen Williams (one of the 
heroes of British Modernists) for the Ml Motorway bridges (1951-9), but 
that, presumably, is different, such are the double standards that prevail. 

Scott’s brilliant eclectic design was realised, and the building was 
opened in 2000. It was ignored by most architectural critics (whose silence 
proves their dismal incapacity to form fearless and independent aesthetic 
judgements), but is a great tribute to the Corporation of London for which 
it was built. The Art Gallery is a serene and dignified addition to the ancient 
City of London and to the architectural ensemble around Guildhall (Mr 
Scott also designed the seven-storey Guildhall extension to the north and 
west, built 1969-75, and containing the Guildhall Library). 51 It works well, 
especially as architecture, and shows that elements of the Egyptian Revival can 
still be relevant to architecture today. 52 

Mr Scott’s work is as good a note as any on which to draw this section 
to a close. 


Afterword 

Delvers into ill-lit and fusty regions where pre-‘scientific’ Egyptological 
speculations lurk, may stumble upon doors that open and reveal 
enchantingly lovely Arcadian landscapes that bask in an unspoiled clarity. 

Yet studies of Classical Antiquity that ignore the singular importance 
of Ancient Egypt are to be found in plenty. Architectural text-books that 
deal with the buildings of Ancient Rome and the Roman Empire in which 
not one word about Iscea, Egyptianising architecture and artefacts, or 
Nilotic influences can be found are ubiquitous: given our knowledge of the 
widespread importance of Egyptianising themes and motifs, this is nothing 
short of astonishing. Antiquarian controversy is often obscurantist, it is true, 
but a failure to acknowledge the importance of Ancient Egypt in European 
iconography, culture, religion, art, and architecture is indicative of 
blindness, intellectual dishonesty, or worse. The vigour and the importance 
of the Ancient Egyptian legacy has often been veiled, as though from the 
terrible realms of Seth, for reasons (or lack of them) that one cannot respect. 
The treatment of Giordano Bruno points to a truth: orthodox opinion 


51 See SIMON BRADLEY and NIKOLAUS PEVSNER (1997): London I The City of London (London: 
Penguin Group), 298—306. 

52 For an appraisal of this building, see GAVIN STAMP (2002): ‘London’s Modern Goth’, in Country Lfe, 
cxcvi/47 (21 November), 58—9. Professor Stamp perhaps over-emphasises the Gothic elements at the 
expense of the Egyptian. 
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cannot admit the Ancient Egyptian influences in Western culture, either in 
religion or in aspects of art and architecture, despite the immense amount 
we now know concerning the subject . 53 Is this for religious or, perchance, for 
racial reasons? It could be both, but it is far more likely to be for 
considerations of depressing ignorance. 

Eternal verity and ageless serenity are suggested by the splendours, 
starknesses, and apparent simplicities of those basic Ancient Egyptian 
artefacts and architectural forms. To the scholar today, aided by the 
immense amount of well-researched publications and exhumed artefacts to 
be found in the great Egyptological collections, an awareness of the 
persistence of Ancient Egyptian themes in religion, iconography, art, and 
architecture creates fresh and fascinating perspectives: there is a satisfying 
sense of continuity, for the tabula rasa is a patent absurdity (although 
contemporary schooling in Britain is doing its best to make that a reality). 
To consider the survival of the much-loved goddess and of so many objects, 
motifs, and theological nuances that were a familiar part of human 
experience when she was omnipotent in ancient times is sufficient to put 
into their place the futilities and disagreeable dissonances of the present age. 
There is a sense of kinship with a robust, healthy, and kindly past in 
harmony with the earth, the moon, the waters, and the sun that is entirely 
beneficent. In a Southern evening, when the air is deliciously scented with 
fennel and rosemary, and tranquillity fills the soul, one can understand 
something of equilibrium, and of the golden dawn of European civilisation. 
In retrospect, the Graeco-Roman world seems to be held in a meridian 
warmth in the centuries when the Great Goddess was universally revered. 

Probably no culture (even those of Central America, which, in any 
case, were of relatively short duration) has produced such mighty works of 
architecture that are so instantly memorable, so grand, so powerful, so 
impressive, as did Ancient Egypt. The pyramid, the obelisk, the pylon, the 
sphinx, the serene seated deities, and the symmetrical and Sublime temples 
are among the purest geometrical shapes ever created by Mankind, and are 
best seen within a luminously clear landscape where the colours are strong, 
and the light is not diffused in mist or in haze. For, after all, unwholesome 
veiling and tepid wind blew from the domains of the frightful Seth, 
destroyer of Osiris and enemy of Isis, while the clear light of the life-giving 
sun and the benevolent, friendly moon, the wholesome sweet waters, and 
the calm heavens were presided over by the Great Goddess who spread her 
kindly and magical influence over the lands of the Nile, and subsequently 
over the whole civilised Western world. Her presence has been one of the 
most radiant and tranquil assets of the Christian Church, although she has 


53 See YATES (1964). 
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undergone some subtle (and not-so-subtle) metamorphoses, not all of 
them, it has to be admitted, for the better. Isis, after all, was no prude, and 
her enchantments, on the whole, have been benevolent and affectionate 
towards Mankind. 

An Ancient Egyptian Trinity presided over the creation of a 
remarkably long-lived architectural expression that incorporated mighty, 
stark, clear forms. The imagination of Neo-Classicists saw their pyramids, 
obelisks, spheres, and cubes in the pellucid landscapes of Horatian verdure, 
where shapes and geometries would read, devoid of fripperies or 
unnecessary ornament. 

At the beginning of the twenty-first century Ancient Egypt remains 
an inspiration, and we own a great cultural debt to that civilisation. The 
architectural, iconographical, thematic, and decorative manifestations of 
Ancient Egyptian culture are only some aspects of an influence that has 
penetrated deeply into the historical development of Western Europe, yet, 
almost unaccountably, apart from some important exhibitions , 54 hitherto has 
not attracted the attention and understanding it so patently merits. 


54 See SIEVERNICH and BUDDE ( Eds ) (1989), 18-83, 384-472; and HUMBERT, PANTAZZI, and 
ZIEGLER (Eds) (1994); and HUMBERT (Ed.) (1996). 
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quid referam ut volitet crebras intacta per urbes 
alba Palcestino sancta columba Syro? . . . 
qualis et, arentes cum findit Sirius agros, 
fertilis cestiva Nilus abundet aqua? 

(why tell of white doves flying, through crowded towns, 
sacrosanct in Syro-Palestine? . . . 
how fertile Nile floods the summer pastures, 
when Sirius cracks the thirsty fields?) 


ALBIUS TIBULLUS (c.54-c.l8 BC) 
Elegies, Book I, Elegy 7, lines 17—18 and 21—22 



SELECT GLOSSARY 


^Egyptian ingenuity was more unsatisfied, contriving their bodies in sweet consistences, to attend 
the return of their souls. But all was vanity, feeding the winde, and folly. The ^Egyptian Mummies, 
which Cambyses or time hath spared, avarice now consumeth. Mummie is become Merchandise, 
Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE (1605-82): 
Hydriotaphia (1658), Ch. V. 


Pyramids, Arches, Obelisks, were but the irregularities of vain-glory, 
and wilde enormities of ancient magnanimity. 


Ibid. 


This list is intended to help readers unfamiliar with deities, motifs, and 
artefacts associated with Ancient Egyptian or Egyptianising art and 
architecture, but has no pretensions to be comprehensive. Drawings are by 
the Author, based on many sources, including sketches by him made in 
various museums and collections: those sources are identified in the 
captions. 
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Aaron’s rod. 1. Ornament resembling a staff 
with budding leaves. 2. Ornamental rod with 
a serpent twined around it, not to be 
confused with the caduceus or Wand of Hermes 
(see caduceus: [Fig. 13]). 

abacus (pi. abaci). Flat-topped plate, block, 
or tailbir on top of a capital, crowning the 
column and supporting the entablature. The 
Egyptian abacus is thick, sometimes elaborated 
in the form of a naos or shrine (see capital: 
[Fig. 16]). 

acacia. Genus of leguminous shrubs or trees 
of the Mimosacece, especially Mimosa Nilotica. 
Egyptian deities were said to have been born 
under the sacred acacia near Heliopolis, and 
Homs, in one version, emerged from the 
acacia. It was associated with both birth and 
death, and found an important place in 
Freemasonic legend. 

acroter, acroterion, acroterium (pi. 
acroteria). 1. Plinth or fastigium, one placed 
over the apex and one over each extremity of 
a Classical pediment, usually carrying a statue 
or ornament (see portico: [Fig. 38(a)]). 2. 
Ornament or statue with no plinth in those 
positions. 3. Ridge of a Classical temple. 4. 
Horn or ear of an altar, sarcophagus, or stele. 

aedicule, aedicula (pi. aedicules, aediculae). 

1. Shrine or sacellum within a temple, either 
a large niche or a pedestal supporting two or 
more columns carrying an entablature and 
pediment, thus forming a frame or canopied 
housing for a cult-statue. 2. Architectural 
frame around a doorway, niche, or window- 
aperture, consisting of two columns or 
pilasters over which is an entablature with 
pediment, like a miniature distyle building: 
such an opening is said to be aediculated, and 
in cases in Classical Antiquity where it was 
associated with Egyptian deities, especially 
Isis, the pediment was often segmental. In 
Egyptian or Egyptianising design such an 
aedicule may be in the form of a pylon-tower 
or similar battered shape, and contain a statue 
of a deity: it may or may not have an 
arrangement of columns or pilasters, and is 


also called a naos (see naophorus: [Fig. 33], 
Colour Plate VIII, and Plates 42, 51, 69, 
74, and 117). 

aegis. Large semicircular apron-like necklace, 
symbolic of protection, and of the encircling 
arms of a benevolent, all-powerful deity. The 
vulture's outstretched wings also signify 
divine protection (Fig. 1). 

Fig. 1. Bronze aegis (c. seventh to 
fourth centuries BC) consisting of a 
head of Isis crowned with uraei on 
either side of which is the falcon-head 
of Horus (after the example in the 
Petrie Collection, University 
College London/ 

TEolic. Primitive type of Greek proto-ionic 
capital, probably derived from Asiatic, 
Phoenician, and Egyptian designs, with 
volutes apparently growing from the shaft 
rather than arranged like a pulvinus on top. A 
palmette was placed between the volutes (see 
capital: [Figs. 16(a) and (b)]). 

TEsculapius. Roman god of healing and 
medicine, the Greek god Asclepius. His 
attributes were a serpent and a staff, the 
former sometimes coiled around the latter. 
He was identified with Serapis (Sarapis)- 
Osiris. 

Agathodaimon. Alexandrian serpent-god of 
fortune, very popular during the Graeco- 
Roman period. 

air. Essential for life, it was personified by Shu, 
the air-god. 

Aken. Keeper of the Underworld ferry, who 
had to be awakened by Mahaf each time the 
ship was required to travel. 

Aker. Earth-god in charge of the point where 
the east and west horizons met in the 
Underworld. He was responsible for opening 
the gates so that pharaoh could enter the 
Underworld, and was represented as two 
human heads facing away from each other, 
or, alternatively, as two lions seated back-to- 
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back. Efficacious in countering the poison of 
serpents and the bites of insects, he secured 
the coils of the dangerous snake-god Apophis 
after the last’s dismemberment. During the 
hours of darkness the sun-god’s ship travelled 
along a safe passage above Aker’s spine, 
depicted as a disc carried in a stylised horizon 

(Fig- 2). 

Fig. 2. Aker as two lions 
back-to-back with the sun on 
the horizon, c. 1250 BC (after 
an image in The British 
Museum). 


Amaunet. Goddess whose shadow provided 
divine protection. With Mut, a consort of 
Amun. She played a major part in rituals 
connected with pharaohs accession and other 
festivals commemorating his reign. With Min, 
she has been shown leading various deities in 
processions connected with pharaonic 
celebrations. She has been identified with 
Neith, and one was one of the snake-headed 
deities of the Ogdoad. As one of the eight 
Ogdoad deities she could also be transformed 
into a baboon greeting the sun as it rose. 

Amemet. Fire-spitting snake who destroyed 
the damned in the Underworld. 

Amenhotep, Amenhotpe, or Amenhetep 

(, c . 1440 — c. 1350 BC). Scribe (known as the 
Son of Hapu ) who rose to pre-eminence as an 
overseer of the Royal Works. He appears to 
have been the architect of many significant 
buildings at Thebes and in Nubia, and so 
important was he that he was not only given 
pharaoh Amenhotep Ill’s (reigned c. 1 3 9 1 — 
c. 1353 BC) eldest daughter as wife, but a 
nrortuary-temple in Western Thebes, 
otherwise exclusively reserved for royalty. His 
reputation for wisdom and excellence in 
numerous fields was such that he was deified 
in the Ptolemaic period (304-30 BC), and 
declared to be the inseparable brother of 
Imhotep. He appears to have been regarded as 
an important and effective intermediary 
through which supplications could reach the 
ear of Amun. 


Am-Heh. Fierce dog of the Underworld who 
lived in a lake of fire and devoured millions of 
unfortunates who fell foul of the deities. 
Only Amun could control his bloodthirsty 
savagery. 

Ammut. Frightful goddess of the Underworld 
who killed and ate all those whose lives on 
earth were weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, so she appears in scenes where 
hearts are weighed in the presence of Thoth. 
A composite being, her head is shown as that 
of a crocodile-like creature, her front legs and 
torso are those of a lion or leopard, and her 
back legs and rear end are those of a 
hippopotamus. Her main job was to eat the 
hearts of all perceived as unworthy to live in 
the lands ruled by Osiris. 

amulet. Small figure of deities (especially Bes, 
Osiris, and Tawaret), worn to protect the 
wearer. Amulets could also be animals (e.g. 
ram-heads or scarab-beetles), or symbols such 
as the ankh or djed. 

Amun or Ammon. Also known as Amun-Re 
of Thebes, his temples include the Great 
Temple of Amun at Karnak aligned along an 
east-west axis, and embraced the vast and 
impressive hypostyle hall with its 134 columns. 
He was supreme deity of the Ancient 
Egyptian pantheon, usually shown enthroned, 
and wearing a modius crown with two high 
plumes on top to indicate he was a sky-god. 
The god’s chief consort was Mut, and their 
son was Khons, although he also cohabited 
with Amaunet. He was associated with the 
ram with curved horns (a connection often 
shown as a ram’s head rising from a lotus- 
flower with a rearing urceus on its forehead 
and a sun-disc supported on the horns), and 
the processional ways leading to his temples 
were lined with criosphinxes (ram-headed 
lions), each with a miniature pharaoh bet- 
ween its paws. The imagery was derived 
from the ram’s procreative powers, and, 
although Amun is often depicted anthropo- 
morphically, enthroned like pharaoh, he is 
also commonly shown as an ithyphallic figure 
( Amun-Min ). 
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Amun was protean and rich in names, thus 
could elude representation. So awesome was 
his all-permeating nature that he could not be 
satisfactorily categorised or depicted. The 
Greeks perceived him as Zeus, and this 
association persisted during the Roman 
Empire. Amun as a protector of pharaoh was an 
important part of Egyptian kingship, and 
several monarchs took his name: Amenhotep, 
for example, suggests that Amun was content, 
and Queen Hatshepsut took the name 
Khenemet-Amun, which suggests she was 
united with Amun. As pharaoh was ‘son of 
Re’, Amun was perceived as the father of every 
pharaoh, and Amun helped pharaoh to 
achieve dominion. Amun was also the creator 
of the Ogdoad as a serpent-deity capable of 
regular renewal just as a snake discards its skin: 
in this form he was known as Amun Kem-Atef, 
and was the kneph, an immortal capable of self- 
regeneration in perpetuity, probably associated 
iconographically with the egg. Indeed, Amun 
can appear as the Nile Goose, or Great 
Honker ( Gengen Wef), who carries the eggs 
that provide life. As he abided in all things, 
Amun was also the soul {ha) of all (Fig. 3) . 

Fig. 3. Amun is shown 
(left), enthroned, and wears a 
modius surmounted by two 
high plumes symbolising 
Upper and Lower Egypt. Mut 
wears the combined crowns of 
Upper and Lower Egypt above 
a vulture head-dress. Both 
deities hold an ankh, and 
Amun holds a was sceptre 
(after SEYFFERT [1899]). 


Anat. Ruthless Syrian warrior-goddess, 
mistress of the sky, who was held by the 
Egyptians to be, with Astarte, a daughter of 
the sun-god Re, and wife of Seth. She is 
usually shown with a high crown flanked 
with curving plumes, and armed with a shield 
and weapon. Sometimes her iconography is 
confused with that of Hathor, and she appears 
on occasion with Min, but she is more usually 
associated with Reslief. 

Andjety. Anthropomorphic god, probably the 
prototype of Osiris, whose attributes are similar. 


Anhur. See Onuris. 

animals. Depictions of animals, animal- 
headed creatures, or composites made up of 
different animals have disturbed many 
observers. However, the Ancient Egyptians 
seem to have regarded animals as possessing 
the archetypal qualities of their deities (e.g. 
bull=power and regeneration; cow=mother; 
and ram=sexual power and fecundity), so 
animals were regarded as expressive of certain 
features of divinities. Some sacred animals 
could be manifestations of deities, representing 
the eternal soul {ha) of a god or goddess: 
Amun-Re, for example, was made manifest by 
the ram, Ptah by the Apis-Bull, and Suchos by 
the crocodile. Thus, the reverence shown 
to animals at certain cult-centres did not 
mean that the creatures themselves were 
worshipped: what was important was what 
the animals represented. The main cult centres 
were as follows: 

bull: Heliopolis, Hermonthis, and 

Memphis; 
cat: Bubastis; 

cow: Aphroditopolis and Dendera; 

crocodile: Crocodilopolis and Kom Ombo; 
falcon: Edfu and Philae; 

ibis: Abydos and Hermopolis; 

and ram: Elephantine, Esna, Herakleopolis, 
and Mendes. 

Certain animal-heads on otherwise 
anthropomorphic deities suggested the 
ferocity of lions ( Sakhmet ) or the association 
of jackals with dead bodies ( Anuhis ). 
However, the subject is far too complex to be 
discussed at length here {see LURKER 
[1980], for further enlightenment). 

ankh. Cross surmounted by a circlet used in 
hieroglyphs, later identified with the nimbus 
and Cross ( crux ansata) of the Crucifixion, 
possibly a stylised form of some kind of magic 
knot {see also tyet). It signifies life and 
resurrection, and is very common in Egyptian 
and Egyptianising iconography as an attribute 
of the deities, meaning eternal life-giving 
powers (Fig. 4). 
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Fig. 4. Ankh from the reverse of the medal 
(1826) designed by Jean-Jacques Barre (1793— 
1855) to commemorate the furtherance by Louis 
XVIII of the Description de l’Egypte (after the 
medal in the Author’s Collection). 


anta (pi. antae). Square or rectangular pier, 
formed by the thickening of the end of wall, 
e.g. in Greek temples, where the side walls 
terminate ( see portico: [Figs. 38(a) and 
(b [iii])] , and choragic monument: [Fig. 
18]). When porticoes were formed by carrying 
the side-walls out beyond the front wall of the 
naos and placing columns in a line between 
the antae, the columns, portico, and temple are 
described as in antis (see portico: [Fig. 
3 8 (b [iii])]. Greek antes can have capitals and 
bases differing from those of the Order proper, 
unlike Roman pilasters, which are usually 
identical in detail to the columns save for 
having rectangular plans. Moreover, antes have 
either very slight or no entasis, and therefore 
have parallel sides, unlike pilasters. In 
Egyptianising architecture, a distyle in antis 
arrangement is often found, frequendy set in a 
pylon- like front, and the antes may be omitted, 
leaving plain walls ( see Plates 5, 30, and 192). 

antefix, antefixum (pi. antefixes, antefixa). 

Decorative termination of the covering-tiles 
over the joints of roof-tiles placed on the 
eaves-tiles or on top of the cyma of the cornice, 
and sometimes on the ridge-crest of a Greek 
temple (see portico: [Fig. 38(a)]). It was 
usually embellished with the anthemion motif, 
but in Classical buildings devoted to Egyptian 
deities, antefixa have been found decorated 
with urcei and lotuses (see Plate 20). Antefixa 
do not occur in Ancient Egyptian architecture 
(Fig. 5 and see also portico: [Fig. 38(a)]). 


Fig. 5. Greek antefix: antefixa 
were not used by the Ancient 
Egyptians, but the Romans used 
Egyptianising antefixa in some of 
their Isiac buildings (after examples 
from the Parthenon in Athens). 



antelope. Animal form of the goddess Satis, 
provider of water. 

anthemion (pi. anthemia). Decorative group 
of leafy forms resembling a radiating cluster 
on the same plant, and sometime called 
honeysuckle: it occurs in Classical architecture 
above acroteria, on antefixa, on cornices, and 
elsewhere, often used alternately with the 
palmette or lotus as horizontal embellishments 
on friezes. It is similar to certain elements in 
Egyptian design (Fig. 6). 



Fig 6. Greek anthemion alternating with palmette on a frieze, 
with scrolls and other ornament (after an example from the north 
doorway of the Erechtheion, Athens, and SPIERS [1893]/ 


Anti. Hawk-deity often shown on a crescent- 
shaped ship, supervisor of the ship of Sokar. 
He decapitated the goddess Hathor, after 
which Re and the Ennead had his skin and 
flesh removed from his body, and Thoth 
restored the head of the cow-goddess. The 
flayed skin or part of a carcass on a pole is the 
imyut symbol. Anti’s skin was preserved with 
the milk of the cow-goddess Hesat. 

Antinoiis (r. 1 10 — 130). Companion ofPublius 
Aelius Hadrianus, Emperor Hadrian (reigned 
AD 117-38). He drowned in the Nile, 
claimed by some to have been an act of self- 
worship (and therefore connected with the 
legend of Narcissus), suicide, or ritual sacrifice. 
He was mourned extravagantly by Hadrian, 
who founded the city of Antinoopolis in his 
memory. Elevated to the status of a god, cults, 
festivals, and statues of Antinoiis proliferated 
in his honour. Statues depict him as a hand- 
some youth, sculpted in the manner of Greek 
work of the fifth century BC, identified some- 
times with Dionysus. His most celebrated statue 
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(discovered in 1740 at the Villa Adriana at 
Tivoli) shows him in an Egyptianising guise, 
with mines head-dress, shendyt kilt-like gar- 
ment, left foot placed before right, and arms 
held straight and rigidly with clenched fists at 
his sides (the pharaonic stance), although even 
in his Egyptian form Antinoiis keeps his 
Polycleitean features. Figures of Antinoiis 
occur as cult-statues, as telamones, and recur 
in Renaissance and Neo-Classical designs (Figs. 
7 [a] and 7[b]: and see also Colour Plates 
VIII and X and Plates 27, 28, 29, 43, 44, 
45, 51 [lower], 66, 68, 69, 71, 73, 74, 75, 
82, 99, 110, and 117). 



Fig. 7. 

(a) Antinoiis in marble relief, 
showing the youth in Qrceco- 
Roman guise (after SEYFFERT 
[1899]J 


(b) Egyptianising statue of Antinoiis with 
nemes head-dress and shendyt kilt, the 
figure in pharaonic stance, left foot before 
right, and arms held rigidly at the sides (after 
the celebrated statue from the Villa 
Adriana, Tivoli, discovered in 1740 and 
restored, now in the Museo. Greg. Egizio, 
Rome, 99j. 



Antique. Used in the architectural sense to 
denote work of Graeco-Roman Antiquity. 

Antiquity. Ancient times, especially the 
period when the Classical civilisations of 
Greece and Rome were in the ascendant. 

antis. See anta and portico. 

Anubis. Egyptian deity with the head of a 
dog, dog-ape, or jackal, identified with 
Hermes /Mercury. As lord of the sacred lands he 
was the god of cemeteries and embalming, 
having invented the embalmer’s craft, and 
watched over the dead. He was supposed to 
have been the son of Re and Nephthys , but in 


another version he was the offspring of 
Nephthys by an adulterous (and incestuous) 
union with Osiris. Other candidates for his 
mother are the cow-goddess Hesat, the cat- 
goddess Bastet, and even the Great Goddess 
Isis herself. 

He is commonly shown as a black 
crouching desert-dog, with sharply pricked 
ears and long hanging tail (Fig. 8 [a]), but is 
also found as a dog- or jackal-headed black 
human male, ears pricked (see Colour Plate 
VII) : in one hand he carries the ankh, and in 
the other the was sceptre of stability (Fig. 
8[b]). The black colour alludes to the change 
of colour of dead bodies after their 
mummification. In his canine form his alert, 
crouching body is on top of the chest 
containing the viscera in their jars protected 
by the Sons of Horns, and these, in turn, were 
further protected by the tutelary goddesses, 
but Anubis guarded them all as, literally, top 
dog. 

Anubis was of immense importance as the 
overseer of embalming, of purification of dead 
bodies, and of anointing of mummies. He 
ensured that incense was burned and that the 
bodies (now no longer offensive) were 
wrapped in linen made under the aegis of the 
goddess Tayet. Instructed by Re, Anubis 
perfected the technique of pressing strips of 
linen to the faces of bodies, and to bind the 
heads to prevent decomposition and the 
obliteration of facial features. Anubis’s 
emblem closely connected with his work as an 
embalmer was the animal skin fixed to a pole, 
the imyut, derived from the legend of Anti. 

This powerful deity was also closely 
involved, with Thoth, in the weighing of 
hearts in the Hall of Judgement and guided 
the dead who passed the test to the presence 
of Osiris the Invincible, the Resurrected, the 
All-Wise. By the Graeco-Roman period 
Anubis had graduated as a cosmic deity, with 
powers over the heavens and the earth. He 
brought light to mankind, was a powerful 
praetorian guard of Osiris, transformed the 
lower part of his body into the form of a 
serpent, and ran a useful sideline as a 
producer of love-potions. All in all, he had 
impressive attainments. 
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Fig. 8. 

(a) The deity Anubis in fully canine 
form on a chest containing canopic 
jars (after the figure from the tomb 
of Tutankhamun, now in the 
Cairo Museum). 

(b) Anthropomorphic Anubis holding 
the was sceptre and ankh (after several sources/ 



re-discovered by Auguste Mariette (1821-81) 
in 1851. On his death. Apis became Osiris, 
and thus Osiris-Apis became the Graeco- 
Roman Osorapis or Serapis / Sarnpis ( see 
Serapis: Fig. 47) widely venerated during 
the Roman Empire, and closely associated 
with the hugely important Egyptian cult of 
Isis. The Isasum — tomb of the cow-mother of 
Apis-Bulls - was discovered as late as 1970. 
The sacred Egyptian bull, identified not only 
with Osiris and Serapis, but with Jupiter too, 
recurred in Classical, Renaissance, and Neo- 
Classical art ( see Plates 39, 62[b], 70, 71, 
108, and 129). 


Anukis or Anqet, or Anuket, or Anket. 

Goddess of the cataracts of the lower Nile, 
called ‘daughter of Re and ‘divine child' of 
Khnum and Satis, but has also been identified 
as a consort of Khnum and mother of Satis. She 
is usually shown with modius head-dress at the 
front of which is a rearing urceus and on top 
of which is an impressive superstructure of 
ostrich-feathers. She is sometimes identified 
with Hathor, and assisted Khnum in the 
supervision of the cataract region. 

ape. See baboon. 

Apedemak. Anthropomorphic lion-headed 
god of war, usually holding a sceptre topped 
by a seated lion. He may have been associated 
with Tefnut. 

Apis. Immensely important bull-deity, son, 
soul, and herald of Ptah, closely associated 
with pharaoh as god-king. The Apis-Bull, ‘son 
of Isis’, was entirely black save for a white 
triangle on his forehead, and between his 
horns rose the urceus behind which (framed 
by the horns) was the sun-disc. Over his 
powerful shoulders and haunches were the 
wings of the vulture-goddess, and his tail was 
dressed in two strands, indicating Upper and 
Lower Egypt (Fig. 9). Some idea of the 
significance of the cult of Apis may be gained 
from the huge underground necropolis, the 
place of entombment of mummified Apis- 
Bulls at Saqqara, the cemetery of Memphis, 


Fig. 9. Apis-Bull (c.600 BC) with, 
on his forehead (note the white triangle) 
a rearing urasus and a sun-disc, and 
over his shoulders and rear-quarters the 
wings of the vulture-goddess Nekhbet 
(after an original in The British 
Museum/ 

Apophis. Snake-god of the Underworld, enemy 
of the sun-god Re. He was eternally hostile, 
symbolising the forces of chaos. His gigantic 
coiled body suggested a vast void, and those 
swallowed by him entered a state of non- 
existence which was hugely feared by 
Ancient Egyptians. He was identified with 
Seth, and attacked the vessel ( solar barque) 
carrying the sun every morning. 

architrave. 1. Lowest part of an entablature 
resting on the abaci of columns, so it is 
essentially a lintel ( see capital: [Fig. 

16(g[iii])]). 2. Mouldings surrounding a 
window, door, panel, or niche (see Vitruvian 
opening: [Fig. 53]). 

arcosolium (pi. arcosolia). Arched recess or 
sepulchral loculus in a tomb or catacomb. 

Arensnuphis. Anthropomorphic god with 
plumed crown, who emerged during the 
Graeco-Roman period. He had a small 
temple at Philae dating from the end of the 
third century BC, and was venerated there as 
a companion of Isis. He occurs on the walls 
of the temple from Dendur (now in New 
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York), where, with Peteese and Pihor, he 
receives the veneration of Emperor Augustus. 

Arsaphes. Fertility god, called Herishef, who 
appeared as a ram. He was identified with Re. 
Osiris, and Hercules. 

Art-Deco. Fashionable style of European and 
American design and interior decoration (also 
known as the Style Moderne) that superseded 
Art Nouveau in the period immediately before 
and after the 1914-18 war. In the 1920s and 
1930s it evolved further, taking its name from 
the Exposition des Arts Decoratifs et Industries 
Modernes in Paris in 1924—5. It is characterised 
by rectilinear and stepped forms, the chevron, 
and bright primary colours: it was strongly 
influenced by Ancient Egyptian design, but 
more especially by the Piranesian and post- 
Piranesian interpretation of Egyptian forms, 
prompted by the discovery of Tutankhamun’s 
tomb in 1922. It exploited the stepped cor- 
bel, the stepped gable, and the canted ‘arch’ 
( see Plates 212 and 217). 

Artemis. Twin sister of Apollo, and daughter of 
Zeus and Leto, she is also called Diana. She is 
the goddess of light by night, identified with 
all possible goddesses of the moon and night. 
She was a huntress, so her attributes are the 
bow, horns of animals, and the crescent-moon. 
Cult-statues of Artemis of Ephesus feature 
horned animals in the wrappings of her body, 
a nimbus around the head, and necklaces com- 
prised of eggs or the testicles of sacrificed ani- 
mals (formerly thought to be breasts 
[ multimammiam ]): they were important motifs 
in Antique and Neo-Classical art, and are espe- 
cially associated with the Egyptian Revival from 
the time of Piranesi. Artemis of Ephesus was 
identified with Isis ( see Plates 9, 47, 61, 66). 

Asclepius. The god of medicine (also called 
ASsculapius) in the Graeco-Roman world, 
who could resurrect the dead, and is 
associated with fountains and springs. His 
attribute is a staff, with serpents coiled round 
it, as a symbol of rejuvenation, healing, 
prophecy, and wisdom. He is identified with 
Horns, and with Osiris/ Serapis ( see Isis). 


Ash. Anthropomorphic god of the Sahara, 
controller and protector of oases, who could 
also be hawk-headed, and was sometimes 
identified with Seth. 

ass. Ass-headed creatures guarded the gates of 
the Underworld. Associated with Seth, and 
scapegoat for Seth’s crimes. 

assessors. The 42 deities forming the jury to 
assess the lives of new arrivals in the 
Underworld. Those unworthy, having had 
their hearts weighed, were passed to Ammut 
to be devoured. 

Astarte. Canaanite warrior-goddess identified 
with the Mesopotamian Ishtar and the 
Egyptian Anat, so daughter of Re (or Ptah) 
and wife of Seth. She sometimes wore bulls’ 
horns to signify her aggression and 
dominating character, and was associated 
with horses and chariots. She was also known 
as Ashtoreth, and may have had a sexual 
relationship with the sea-god Yamm. 

astreated. Embellished with stars or star-like 
ornament. Particularly associated with 
Piranesi and Neo-Classicism. 

atef. Tall white head-dress, starting as a cone, 
but curved with upward diminution, with a 
bulbous top: it usually had plumes fixed on 
either side, and was associated especially with 
Osiris and the crown of Upper Egypt ( see 
crown: [Fig. 19(e)]). 

Aten. 1. Sun-god, identified with Re. His 
iconography consists of a disc with the urceus 
rearing forth from its lowest arc, and rays 
radiating from the disc. For a few decades 
Aten was elevated to supremacy in the 
fourteenth century BC during the reign of 
Pharaoh Akhenaten. 2. Sun-disc. 

Atum. Sun-god of Heliopolis, creator of the 
universe. He is depicted as a bearded man 
wearing the crowns of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. His semen fathered Shu and Tefnut, 
so he was ‘bull of the Ennead’, by copulat- 
ing with himself. He was powerful as a 
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vanquisher of hostile elements, and overcame 
both Nehebu-Kau and Apophis, the dangerous 
and destructive serpents. He was a protector 
of the dead on their travels through the 
Underworld. He was identified with the scarab 
because he procreated alone. 

ba. Eternal soul, or manifestation of a deity, eg. 
the Apis-bull as a ba of Osiris. 

Ba-Pef. Obscure deity associated with grief 
and pain. 


called him in to help, and Banebdjedet, 
accompanied by Tatenen, argued that Neith’s 
counsel should be sought. Neith advised the 
award to Horus, but Banebdjedet clearly 
favoured Seth for reasons of primogeniture. 
This ram-god had as his consort the fish- 
goddess Hatmehyt, and he was also claimed as 
sire of Harpocrates (the concept of the god- 
child symbolising the union of two temple 
deities). He was a symbol of fecundity, 
venerated by women desiring to bear 
children. 


Baal. Syrian sky-god, usually shown wearing a 
tall horned head-dress, carrying a huge thun- 
derbolt in one hand and a weapon in the 
other. He was identified with Seth and with 
the warrior-pharaoh, so enjoyed a cult-follow- 
ing at Memphis. He conquered Yamm, the 
sea-god, but was later killed and entered into 
the Underworld. Like Osiris, he was restored to 
life by his sister-consort, in this case Amt. 

Baalat. Canaanite goddess identified with 
Hathor who was a female version of Baal and 
who guarded the trade in cedar-wood from 
Lebanon. 

Babi. Ferocious baboon-god who controlled 
the darkness, and whose phallus was the bolt 
on the doors of heaven. The ferry-boat of the 
Underworld had Babi’s phallus as its mast, so 
his strength could hardly be doubted. His 
favourite dish was human entrails, so he could 
be particularly dangerous during the weighing 
of hearts ritual. He was identified with Seth. 

baboon. Very early in Egyptian theology there 
was a baboon-god called Hedj-war, a prototype 
of Thoth, patron of scribes and inventor of 
hieroglyphs. A moon-deity, Thoth as baboon 
often carries the moon-disc on his head. 
Baboons greeted the rising sun with much 
noise, and so were depicted in Ancient Egyptian 
art as greeting the sun with raised paws. 

Banebdjedet. Ram-god (actually a billy- 
goat), identified with Khnum, who was 
involved in the legal wranglings concerning 
the quarrel between Horus and Seth. Atum 


barque. 1. A small sailing-ship. It is often 
shown carried aloft, especially as the solar 
barque (see solar barque: [Fig. 49]), with a 
naos containing an image of the deity in the 
centre of the craft (see Re: [Fig. 41]). 2. A 
kind of stretcher or palanquin resembling a 
Nilotic boat carried in religious processions 
on the shoulders of priests, and containing 
the naos within which was the image of the 
deity, but invisible to onlookers. 


Bastet. Cat-goddess, daughter of the sun-god 
Re, whose cult-centre was at Bubastis in the 
north-east Delta. Like the lioness-headed 
goddess she could be ferocious, but on 
occasion could be stroked. Large cemeteries 
for cats at Bubastis and elsewhere, in which 
the goddess’s sacred creatures were entombed, 
attest to the importance of her cult. She was 
associated with Artemis, Tefnut, and Sakhmet 
(Fig. 10). 



Fig. 10. The cat-goddess Bastet holding 
a hooped sistrum in her right hand and 
her protective asgis in her left. She has four 
kittens at her feet (adapted from an image 
in The British Museum,). 
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Bat. Cow-goddess of Upper Egypt, commonly 
found in jewellery: she had a human head 
with cows' horns and ears, and was identified 
with Hathor. 

batter. Inclined plane. A wall that is sloping, 
thicker at the bottom than at the top, with a 
face that inclines or rakes, is said to be 
battered, as on a pylon- tower (see pylon: [Fig. 
40]). 

bee. When Re wept his tears became bees, 
symbols of Lower Egypt. Honey was an 
important ingredient in the making of 
ointments, perfumes, and agreeable unguents, 
so was significant in Ancient Egyptian ritual. 
A bee is sometimes represented with a sedge 
plant (symbol of Upper Egypt) to signify royal 
domain over the two lands (Fig. 11). 


Fig. 11. Sedge (Upper Egypt) 
and bee (Lower Egypt) (after the 
carvings on the temple of 
Amun at Karnak). 


bell. Bell-shaped capital of an Ancient Egyptian 
column, like an inverted bell (see capital: [Fig. 
16(c)]). 

benben. Early form of obelisk, associated with 
Amun. 

Benu or Bennu. Heron wearing a crown 
flanked by plumes, sacred to the sun-god of 
Heliopolis. Benu may have been one of the 
forms adopted by Atum, and was a symbol of 
rebirth, and so identified with the phoenix. 

Bes. Visually unattractive but benign Egyptian 
dwarf-deity, more or less linked to the Apis 
cult. Misshapen and crouching, he was often 
shown with hands on knees, with a 
grotesque, bearded, leering face. He was 
frequently depicted with a lion’s mane and 
ears, wearing a plumed crown, and his tongue 
was shown protruding. Bes was the patron of 
matrimony (with Taweret) and of childbirth, 
and during the Roman period his statuettes 



show him as a legionary. He was associated 
with the sa sign of protection (see sa: [Fig. 
44]). He protected against snakes and 
scorpions, and was rather jolly, given to 
music-making and merriment, so was 
extremely popular (Fig. 12). 


Fig. 12. Roman Egyptianising version of Bes 
(after the marble statue in Museo Greg. 
Egizio, Rome, 48/ 


black. Associated with the Underworld, dead 
bodies, and embalming, it was applied to 
images of (in particular) Anubis. 

blood. As with many civilisations, blood was 
associated with creative powers, so Hu and 
Sia grew from the blood of Re, and cedar- 
trees sprouted from the blood of Geb. 

Boaz. Column on the right hand of the Temple 
of Solomon in Jerusalem as one approached the 
portal. It signifies strength, the First Degree of 
Apprentice, and the Senior Warden of a 
Freemasonic Lodge. It is associated with the 
Doric Order (see CURL [2002t] ). Boaz, being 
stability and strength, is therefore identified 
with the djed column of Ancient Egypt, an 
attribute of Osiris and of Ptah. 

Book of the Dead. Funerary text aimed to 
aid the dead in the passage through the 
Underworld. It was commonly illustrated with 
scenes showing the Opening of the Mouth 
and the Weighing of the Heart in the Hall of 
Judgement presided upon by Osiris. 

bow. Attribute of War and the Hunt, and 
especially of Artemis-Diana and Neith. 

Buchis. Sacred bull, an incarnation of Re and 
Osiris. Like the Apis-Bull, he was entombed 
in great splendour. The Bucheum, a huge 
underground catacomb at Hermonthis, was 
rediscovered in 1927. 
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bud. Capital in the form of a bud. Lotus and 
papyrus buds are common features of Ancient 
Egyptian decorative schemes ( see capital: 
[Fig. 16(d)]). 

bull. See Apis. As Great Inseminator, the bull 
was associated with the creation of life. Even 
inundation of the Nile Valley could be seen as 
the result of intervention of a bull. 

caduceus (pi. caducei). Winged baton with 
serpents wrapped round it: it is an attribute of 
Hermes/ Mercury (so called Wand of Hermes) 
and sometimes of Asclepius/ Horns/ Harpocrates 
(compare Aaron’s rod). It is commonly found 
in Neo-Classical designs, with Egyptianising 
and Grceco-Roman ornament (Fig. 13). 


Fig 13. Neo-Classical caduceus (after 
an English early nineteenth-century 
carving). 


canephora (pi. canephorse). Female figure 
with a basket on her head, used in Greek 
architecture instead of a column, or as a free- 
standing statue, not to be confused with 
Caryatid(e)s, Atlantes, or Telamones. 

canopic jar. Bulbous container (properly 
called visceral jar) to hold the internal organs 
of the dead after disembowelling during 
mummification, with the lid in the form of a 
head. There were four such jars, each with a 
dilferent head, representing the Sons of Horns 
responsible for protecting the preserved 
internal organs of the deceased. The 
humanoid head represented Imsety, and it was 
the lid of the jar containing the liver. The 
intestines had a hawk-headed jar 
( Qebehsenuej ), the lungs a baboon-headed jar 
(Hapy), and the stomach a jackal-headed jar 
(Duamutef) (Fig. 14[a]). The form with 
humanoid head was favoured as an ornament 



in Antiquity and during the Neo-Classical 
period, and was called Osiris Canopus (Fig. 

14[b]). 





(a) 


(b) 


Fig 14. 

(a) Canopic jars, properly called visceral jars, they have the heads 
of the Sons of Horus as stoppers. These are (left to right) Imsety 
(liver), Qebehsenuef (intestines), Hapy (lungs), and Duamutef 
(stomach) (after examples in the City Museum, Bristol, and 
The British Museum). 

(b) Decorative canopic ornament. The head, with lotus-bud, is 
Antique, and the rest is heavily restored strigillated work (after the 
original from the Villa Adriana, Tivoli, probably the Canopus, 
and now in the Museo. Greg. Egizio, Rome, 125). 


Canopus. Alexandrian town in Egypt, the 
model for Hadrian's celebrated Canopus at 
Tivoli (Tibur) near Rome (Plate 26), com- 
pleted AD 134—8. The latter was intended to 
evoke profane and sacred Egypt, and it was 
laid out around a canal (a Euripus ) to suggest 
a Nilotic landscape, complete with sculptured 
animals and figures (Fig. 15). Along the 
banks of the canal were many Egyptian and 
Egyptianising statues (including Antinoiis, the 
Antinoiis -telamones, the Apis-Bull, Isis, Min, 
Osiris, Ptah, pharaohs, a queen, naophori, priests, 
offertory statues, baboons, crocodiles, falcons, sphin- 
xes, canopic jars, vases, sundry reliefs, and an ele- 
phant), whilst at one end of the canal was a 
Serapceum (for the worship of Serapis/ Osiris) in 
the form of a semi-circular Sanctuary. Tivoli 
ceased to be an imperial residence in 222, was 
abandoned, became a fort in 534, and, after 
the Barbarian invasions, was forgotten, until 
the Antinoiis telamones were rediscovered 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
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Thereafter, a huge range of Egyptian and 
Egyptianising pieces was discovered, notably 
the celebrated Antinoiis in 1740 (see ROUL- 
LET [1972] and other sources mentioned in 
the Select Bibliography). 


N 
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Fig. 15. Plan of the Canopus at the Villa Adriana, Tivoli 
(after various sources/ 

cant. The cutting-off of the angle of a square. 
A canted arch derives from Piranesian designs, 
and was thought to be Egyptian. It is a variant 
on the corbelled pseudo-arch ( see Plates 109, 
138, 143, 212, and 218). 


capital. Chapiter, head, or topmost member of 
a colonnette , column, pier, pilaster, etc., defined 
by distinct architectural treatment, and often 
ornamented. Types of capital relevant to this 
study include: 

Adoiic: unsatisfactory term for a primitive type 
of proto-ionic (Figs. 16[a] and 16[b]); 

bell: inverted bell-like form in Ancient 
Egyptian architecture (Fig. 16 [c]) ; 

bud: Ancient Egyptian type in the form of a 
lotus-bud (Fig. 16 [d]); 

Hathor-headed: Ancient Egyptian type carved 
on each face with an image of the goddess 
Hathor, and having a large box-like abacus, 
also carved with a variety of images. A good 
example of the Hathor-headed capital 
occurred at the temple of Hathor, Dendera 
(110 BC-AD 68) (Fig. 16[e]), and another 
example, where the Hathor-heads occur on 
the abacus rather than on the capital itself, 
occurred at the Ptolemaic temple of Isis, 
Philae (Fig. 16[f|); 

lotus: Ancient Egyptian type in the form of a 
lotus-bud (Fig. 16[d]) or decorated with 
lotus-flowers; 

palm: Ancient Egyptian type resembling the 
top of a palm-tree (i.e. palmiform), 
surrounded by closely spaced vertical palm- 
fronds and leaves (Fig. 16[g(i)]), the column- 
shaft frequently having vertical bands or large 
convex reed-forms to accentuate verticality 
and suggest bundles of palm-fronds tied 
together. A variant is the Greek Corinthian 
capital from the Tower of the Winds, Athens 
(c.50 BC), with one row of acanthus-leaves 
and an upper row of palm-leaves under a 
square abacus (Fig. 16[g(ii)]). Palm-forms 
also occur on the elegant Greek Corinthian 
capital of the Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates (334 BC) in Athens (Fig. 16[g(iii)]); 

papyrus: Ancient Egyptian type, the lower part 
of which is similar to that of a bell-capital, 
and the upper part is composed of a series of 
upward-pointing trumpets, the whole 
decorated with papyrus-buds and plants 
(Fig. 16 [h]) ; 

volute: Ancient Egyptian type formed of lotus- 
flowers and volutes, possibly a precedent for 
the Classical Corinthian capital (Fig. 16[i]). 
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Fig. 16. Capitals: 



(a) primitive type of proto-ionic capital 
(the so-called yEolic type) from Larissa 
in JEolis, with volutes seeming to grow 
from the shaft. Some of the volute motifs 
seem to resemble stylised Egyptian 
representations of the lotus, but the 
exemplar is archaic Greek (after an 
example in the Istanbul Museurn); 



(e) Hathor-headed: Egyptian capital 
based on an example from the Ptolemaic 
temple of Hathor at Dendera. Note that 
the enlarged abacus represents a battered- 
sided building, the ‘ birth-house ’ of the 
deity (after ROSENGARTEN [1893];. 



(b) proto-ionic capital from Neandria, 
with fan-like palmette motif between the 
volutes (which again spring from the 
shaft, unlike the developed Greek Ionic 
Order). These so-called JEolic (archaic 
Greek) capitals may be a prototype of the 
Greek Ionic Order, but their ancestors are 
clearly Asiatic, Phoenician, and Egyptian 
types. The palmette pattern was borrowed 
by Minoan Cretans from Egypt, and 
Greeks of the seventh and sixth centuries 
BC appear also to have derived it afresh 
from Egyptian sources. Many designs 
found in Cyprus and elsewhere feature 
paintings of capitals of the ‘AloUc’ type, 
with marked Egyptian influence (after an 
example in the Istanbul Museum;, - 



(c) bell: Ancient Egyptian bell-capital 
from Thebes, showing lotus-flowers and 
papyrus-stalks and -buds combined, 
whilst the bell-shape of the whole capital 
resembles a stylised papyrus plant (after 
various sources;, - 



(d) bud; Ancient Egyptian Order, 
showing a column carved with convex 
reed-forms to suggest plant growth (note 
the lotus-leaves at the base), with bud- 
capital, derived from the lotus-bud, and 
plain abacus carrying an entablature at 
the top of which is an Egyptian cavetto 
or gorge-cornice with a continuous row 
of vertical leaves or rearing uraei over a 
torus or roll (after various sources;, - 



(£) Hathor-headed: Egyptian bell- 
capital from the Ptolemaic temple of Isis 
at Philce decorated with stylised lotus and 
papyrus, over which is a shrine-like 
abacus decorated with Hathor-heads 
(after various sources;, - 



(g[i]) Egyptian palm-capital from the 
Ptolemaic temple of Horns, Edfu (after 
various sources;, - 



(g[ii]) Greek ‘Corinthian’ palm-capital 
from the Tower of the Winds, Athens 
(c.50 BC), with a row of acanthus- 
leaves and an upper row of palm-leaves. 
It was a type widely used in the 
eighteenth century (after CURL [1999, 
2000 ];, - 



(h) papyrus: Egyptian papyrus-capital 
from Philce (after LEPSIUS [1849— 9];, - 



(i) volute: Egyptian volute-capital from 
Philce, similar in form to Greek and 
Roman Corinthian capitals, but 
unmistakably Egyptian (after LEPSIUS 
[1849-59];. 
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cartouche. Rectangular frame with curved 
ends enclosing the hieroglyphs signifying the 
prenomen (Throne name) and nomen (birth 
name) of pharaoh (Fig. 17). This rope-like 
frame may allude to power or eternity. 



Fig. 17. Four cartouches showing the hieroglyphic equivalent of 
four names: (from top to bottom/* 


(a) PTOLMYS; 

(b) KLEOPATRA; 

(c) TIBERJUS; 

(d) TRAJAN. 


cavern deity. God or goddess of which there 
were at least a dozen, dwelling in caves in the 
Underworld , who ensured the extermination 
of the enemies of Re. They included Ammut. 

cavetto (pi. cavetti). Hollow moulding with 
its profile a quadrant of a circle, mainly used 
on cornices. It is also called a gorge, hollow, 
chamfer, throat, or trochilus. A cavetto cornice is 
the characteristic Egyptian gorge or cornice of 
most Ancient Egyptian buildings, sometimes 
plain and sometimes decorated with vertical 
leaves. It usually has a torus moulding below it 
(Colour Plates XI, XVIII, XX, XXIV, 
XXV, XXVIII, XXXII, XXXV, XXXVI, 
XXXVII, XXXVIII, XXXIX, and XL, 
and Plates 5, 25, 30, 54, 84, 97, 98, 110, 
111, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 127, 128, 

140, 146, 149, 150, 151, 154, 155, 156, 

157, 159, 160, 162, 168, 169, 175, 176, 

177, 179, 180, 182, 183, 185, 188, 190, 

192, 193, 209, 210, 211, 213, and 214). ( See 
also Egyptian gorge: [Fig. 22] and pylon 
[Fig. 40]). 


caryatid(e) (pi. caryatid(e)s). Carved, draped, 
straight, standing female figure (cord), 
supporting on its head an astragal (enriched 
with bead-and-reet), ovolo (enriched with egg- 
and-dart), and square abacus, used as a 
substitute in Greek architecture for a column, 
and supporting an entablature. A female figure 
used instead of a column with a basket on her 
head is called a canephora. A straight male 
figure used instead of a column is a telamon. 

cat. Sacred animal, enemy of Apophis. The 
male was associated with Re and the female 
with the solar eye and scarab. Huge 
cemeteries for cats were established near 
Bubastis. See Bastet. 

catacomb. 1. Single, subterranean crypt, 
gallery or passage, lined with regular recesses 
( loculi ) or arched niches (arcosolia) for the 
entombment of corpses. 2. the plural, 
catacombs, is the term for a large subterranean 
public cemetery of great size, labyrinthine, 
and on many levels. 


centipede. The god Sepa of Heliopolis was 
invoked as a protector against enemies. A 
mortuary deity, he was associated with Osiris 
and necropoleis. 

cherub. Winged male child, also called a 
Cupid, Love, or Amorino, not to be confused 
with the unwinged putto. 

choragic monument. Commemorative 
structure in Ancient Greece erected by the 
winner of a competition featuring choral 
dances in Dionysiac festivals. The 
monuments, of which the most celebrated 
were those of Lysicrates (see capital: [Fig. 
16(g[iii])]) and Thrasyllus (Fig. 18) in 
Athens, supported the bronze tripod given as 
a prize. The choragic monument of 
Thrasyllus had two antes, between which was 
a single column, square on plan. The taenia 
above the plain architrave had a continuous 
row of guttce beneath, and the frieze had no 
triglyphs, but was adorned with wreaths (see 
STUART and REVETT [1789], ii, Ch. IV, 
PI. 3). 
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Fig. 18. The choragic monument of Thrasyllus, Athens (3 1 9— 279 
BC) was an influential motif in Neo-Classicism, and, with its 
details applied to continuous rows of square columns (themselves 
inspired by buildings such as the mortuary-temple of Queen 
Hatshepsut at Deir-el-Bahari and smaller temples such as that at 
Elephantine), was used by several architects (e.g. Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel [1781— 1841] at the Berlin Schauspielhaus [Playhouse — 
1818—21], and Alexander ‘Greek’ Thomson [1817—75] at Moray 
Place [see Plate 200], Strathbungo, Glasgow [1857—9]), and is a 
good example of the synthesis of Greek and Egyptian elements in 
architectural design. Schinkel quoted the whole Thrasyllus monument 
at the main entrance of Charlottenhof, Potsdam (1826—7), and the 
continuous row of guttle at the Neue Wache (New Guard House), 
Unter den Linden, Berlin (1816—18). This version of the 
monument is the Bazouin mausoleum, Pere-Lachaise cemetery, Paris 
(drawing based on studies by the Author, and on Plate 1 1 of 
NORMAND [1832]/ 

colonnade. Series of columns in a straight line 
carrying an entablature. If four in a row, the 
range is called tetrastyle', if six, hexastyle; if 
eight, octastyle ; if ten, decastyle, etc. When a 
colonnade stands before a building, supports a 
roof, and serves as a porch, it is called a portico, 
and if it surrounds a building or garden, it is 
a peristyle. An arrangement of two columns 
between antes is called distyle in antis and a 
portico of four columns standing in front of 
the antae is prostyle tetrastyle, so prostyle means 
with columns standing in front of a building 
tormina; a portico [see portico: [Figs. 38(a), 
38(b) and 38(c)]). 

colour. Very important to the Egyptians, 
colour had associations as follows: 
blue: the heavens, infinity, and 

eternity; 


black: 

death, the Underworld, and 
rebirth; 

green: 

goodness, life, resurrection, 
the place of the Blessed; 

red: 

life. Lower Egypt, danger, 
anger, victory, aggression, 
fire, blood, damnation. Seth 
was supposed to have red 
eyes and red hair; 

red and white: 

opposites (as in the crowns 
of Lower and Upper 
Egypt), but together 

expressive of wholeness. 
Red hippopotami were 
male and hostile, and white 
hippopotami were female 
and sacred; 

russet-red: 

men 

white: 

earthly power, purity, 
sanctity, Upper Egypt, joy 

yellow: 

women. 


columbarium [pi. columbaria). Dovecote, or 
a building with niches on the inside of the 
walls, such as a structure to store urns or ash- 
chests. 

column. Upright, detached, structural 
member in compression, usually circular on 
plan, but also polygonal or square, supporting 
a lintel or an entablature. Egyptian columns 
usually sat on bases, and bulged outwards 
above the base before tapering towards the 
top, where the capital (of the bell, bud, 
papyrus, volute, Hathor-head, or palm type) 
again bulged outwards over the shaft. 
Sometimes shafts were like a bundle of stems 
(see capital: [Fig. 16]). In temples, columns 
were perceived as supports for heaven: 
columns with palm-capitals ( see capital: [Fig. 
16(g[i])]) and papyrus-capitals (see capital: 
[Fig. 16(h)]) both alluded to concepts of the 
sun-god in the heavens. 

cone. Earthenware cones, inscribed on the 
circular end with the names and titles of 
tomb-owners, were placed above the 
entrances to many Theban tombs. 
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corbel. Cantilevered block built into a wall 
and projecting from it, supporting any 
superincumbent load such as an arch, beam, 
parapet, truss, etc. A corbel-arch is constructed 
by cantilevering horizontal blocks out from 
both sides of an opening until the ‘arch’ is 
closed at the top, and is a pseudo-arch ( see 
Plates 65, 66, 138, 140, 142, 146, 156, 212, 
and 217). 

corn. Associated with life-giving and -preserving 
forces, it was also symbolic of resurrection, 
especially in connection with Osiris. 

cornucopia (pi. cornucopias). Goat’s horn 
overflowing with flowers and fruit, also called a 
Horn of Plenty, associated with the Nile and with 
the Tears of Isis ( see Colour Plate VIII, and 
Plates 21 and 38). ( See also Isis: [Fig. 28 (c)]). 

Cosmati. Inlaid geometrical decorative pat- 
terns of marble, mosaic, and coloured stones, 
associated with the Italian Romanesque style. 
The term derives from a family of sculptors 
called Cosma, or Cosmas, who flourished at 
that time ( see Plate 33). In the present work 
use of the term will mean objects made by 
the Cosmati (see HUTTON [1950]). 

cove. Concave moulding, or coving. A coved 
cornice is a cavetto or gorge, that is, with a large 
concave section (see Egyptian gorge: 
[Fig. 22]). 

cow. Sacred to Hathor and Isis, the cow was 
mother of Anubis and of the Apis-Bull. Linked 
both to heaven and the Underworld, it 
represented belief in continuity of life after 
death. As Hesat she suckled pharaoh. The 
importance of cows to Ancient Egyptians 
may be understood when contemplating the 
vast burial-places of the Isceum at Saqqara, 
discovered only in 1970. 

creation. Ancient Egyptian legends concerning 
creation are several and varied. Some concern a 
mound arising from the waters and a 
primaeval deity who begat himself. At 
Heliopolis Atum was the deity who created 
Shu, god of the air, and Tefnut (goddess of 


moisture), who, in turn, were the parents of 
the earth-god Geb and the sky-goddess Nut 
(who was elevated to her position in the sky 
by her father, Shu). However, in another 
legend the idea of creation was conceived by 
Ptah, and given existence by being spoken by 
him. At Hermopolis the mound was 
presented by Thoth with an egg, which 
opened to reveal the sun, and in a second 
version a lotus- bud floated on the surface of 
the waters, opened as a flower, and revealed 
Horns as the infant sun, thus beginning the 
whole creation cycle. All the legends involved 
a logical, orderly progression. 

crescent. Symbol of the moon, and therefore 
an attribute of Artemis/ Diana/ Isis: it appears 
to have suggested the segmental pediment, 
unknown in Classical architecture before the 
first century of our era, and was particularly 
associated with Isiac temples and shrines (see 
Colour Plates V and XIX, and Plates 17, 
18, and 49). 

criosphinx. Ram-headed lion ( sec Plate 127). 

crocodile. The crocodile was worshipped at 
Athribis as Khenty-Khet, but became the 
falcon-deity Horns. At Thebes he was Suchos 
(see Suchos: [Fig. 50]), who was specially 
venerated at Kom Ombo (where there was a 
vast crocodile cemetery). The crocodile’s 
open jaws were perceived as emblematic of 
the abyss, and, as the enemy of the gods, the 
creature was equated with Seth. The Devourer 
of Hearts in the Hall of Judgement had a 
crocodile’s head, and crocodiles threatened 
the dead in their journeys in the Underworld. 
Crocodile motifs are found on Regency 
furniture and artefacts associated with the 
Egyptian Revival and Nelson's victory at the 
Battle of the Nile in 1798. It also recurred in 
Antiquity as an allusion to the Nile (see also 
Plates 17, 18, 21, 125, 130, and 131). 

crook. A sceptre carried by gods, pharaohs, and 
important officials as a sign of authority. It 
was particularly associated with Osiris. It 
emphasised pharaoh as the shepherd caring 
for his people. 
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crown. An important feature of Ancient- 
Egyptian iconography was the crown and 
head-dress, insignia of deities and pharaohs, 
symbols of authority. Common types of 
crown were: 

(a) the white crown ( hedjet ) of Upper Egypt, 
associated with the protective powers of 
the goddess Nekhbet (Fig. 19[a]); 

(b) the modius, rather like a truncated cone 
with the upper pointed part removed, 
and the conoid shape cut to fit over the 
forehead, ears, and neck (Fig. 1 9 [b] ) ; 

(c) the red crown ( deshret ) of Lower Egypt, 
like a modius, but with an elevated rear 
part, associated with the protective powers 
of the goddess Wadjet (Fig. 19[c]); 

(d) the combined crowns (pschent ) of Upper 
and Lower Egypt (Fig. 19[d]); 

(e) the atef crown, associated with Osiris, 
was the crown of Upper Egypt on top of 
which was a small solar disc, and plumes 
were fixed to either side of the crown 
(Fig. 19 [e]) ; 

(f) the head-dress of Nephthys, an enclosure 
shown on plan, with a superimposed 
basket (Fig. 19[f|); 

(g) the blue or war crown ( khepresh ), 
adorned with circular gold enrichments 

(Fig- 19[gJ); 

(h) the crown of two plumes atop a modius, 
associated with Amun and Homs (Fig- 
i9[h]y, 

(i) the vulture head-dresss of Isis, Mut, and 
Nekhbet, often surmounted by the 
double-crown of Upper and Lower 
Egypt (Fig. 19[i]); 

(j) ram’s horns with rearing urcei, the whole 
surmounted by a tall hedjet-type crown 
over which is a sun-disc, and on either 
side of which are plumes, particularly 
associated with Khnum (Fig- 19b']); 

(k) hieroglyphic sign for ‘throne’, associated 
with Isis (Fig. 19 [k]); 

(l) modius crown topped with feathers, 
associated with Anuket, Mistress of the 

Nile (Fig. 19[1]); 

(m) cow’s horns, urceus, and disc of Hathor 

(Fig. 19[m]); 

(n) cow’s horns, disc, and vulture head-dress 
of Isis (Fig- 19[n]); 


(o) ram’s horns, rearing urcei, and twin 
plumes of Suchos (Fig. 19[o]); 

(p) disc surmounted by serpent associated 
with Herakhty, Horns, and Sakhmet (Fig. 

I9[p]); 

(q) feather or plume of Maat or Shu (Fig. 

!9[q]) ; 

(r) moon-disc over crescent of Khons (Fig- 

19W); 

and 

(s) crown of Satis, that of Upper Egypt with 
antelope-horns and urceus (Fig. 19[s]). 



Fig. 19 Crown 

cubit. Unit of linear measurement based on a 
sixteenth of the level by which the Nile rose 
in flood, and subsequently based on the 
distance from the elbow to the middle finger- 
tip. The Egyptian cubit was about 52.42cm, 
and a Royal Cubit was the length of a forearm 
plus the width of a hand. Cubits are depicted 
as putti on the famous statue of the Nile in the 
Vatican ( sec Plate 21). 
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Cupid. The god of Love, or a winged male 
child, or cherub, not to be confused with the 
unwinged putto. 

cynocephalus. Humanoid figure with a dogs 
head (such as Amibis), or a dog-faced baboon, 
probably connected with initiation into the 
Mysteries ( see Thoth) (Fig. 20). 


Fig. 20. Roman cynocephalus, or dog-faced 
baboon in the Egyptianising style (after 
CAYLUS [1759], Hi, 27-28, PI. VI [2-3]/ 


Dedwen. Anthropomorphic god, protector of 
incense supplies. 

deification. Pharaoh was Homs when alive and 
Osiris when dead. Deification of mortal men 
was rare among the Egyptians: exceptions 
were the architects Amenhotep and Imhotep, 
both of whom were also associated with 
healing and medicine, and the brothers Peteese 
and Pihor whose cult temple and burial-place 
was at Dendur, having been drowned in the 
Nile. Antinous was another example of a 
human being deified after drowning in the 
Nile. 

demon. Demons were reckoned to be 
dangerous features of the Underworld, the 
personifications of evil, and creatures of 
Sakhmet. One of the most unpleasant was 
Ammut, crocodile-headed, with the front legs 
and torso of a lion and the back legs and rear 
end of a hippopotamus, known as the 
‘Devourer of Hearts’ in the Hall of Judgement. 

demotic. Script used by ordinary people, as 
opposed to hieroglyphic texts. It first 
appeared around 700 BC, and was much used 
by the Ancient Egyptians well into the 
Roman period. It is one of three scripts used 
on the Rosetta Stone, the other two being in 
Greek characters and hieroglyphs. 



entablature, under the cornice, associated with 
the bed-mouldings of the Composite, 
Corinthian, Ionic, and (sometimes) Roman 
Doric Orders. It is unknown in Ancient 
Egyptian architecture (Plate 19). ( See also 
capital: [Fig. 16(g[iii])]. 

Denwen. Pyromaniac serpent-god kept 
severely under control by more powerful 
deities. 

desert. All barren land outside the cultivated 
Nile Valley, the entrance to the Underworld, 
the domain of Ha, defender of Egypt. The 
hostile desert was represented by Seth, enemy 
of Osiris. 

deshret. The red crown of Lower Egypt (see 

crown: [Fig. 19(c)]). 

Diana. See Artemis. 

diminution. The decrease in diameter in the 
upper part of a column. The continuing 
contraction of the diameter or the cross- 
section with the height of anything. 

Directoire. The style prevalent in France in 
the 1790s, before the Empire style, often 
including Egyptian motifs prompted by 
Napoleon’s Egyptian campaigns. 

djed. A column with four discs on top, capped 
by two plumes, sometimes represented as a 
rod with four bars across it, particularly 
associated with Ptah and Osiris, symbolic of 
resurrection. It also represents strength and 
stability, so is a forerunner of Boaz. Its 



dentil. Small, rectangular or cubic projection 
used m series closely set in a Classical 
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iconography may relate to that of the sistrum 

(Fig. 21). 

dromos. Straight, formal, entrance-avenue of 
great magnificence, lined on either side by 
columns, obelisks, sphinxes, statues, etc., as at the 
huge Isceum Campense, Rome (first to fourth 
century AD) (see isaeum: [Fig. 27(b)]). 

duality. Ancient Egyptians perceived much as 
a balance between two elements, creating 
unity: examples are the two lands of Upper 
and Lower Egypt; the crescent-moon (i.e. 
solar barque or cow’s horns supporting the sun- 
disc); Isis and Osiris; and Horns and Seth. 

Duametef or Duamutef. Jackal-headed Son 
of Horns found as the stopper of canopic jars 
containing the stomach removed during 
mummification (see canopic jar: [Fig. 14(a)]). 

eclecticism. Design involving disparate 
elements from various styles put together in a 
coherent way, or drawing from many sources 
in design. 

egg. Emblem of the creation of the world and 
of wholeness, associated with the ankh, with 
the kneph, and with immortality, supposedly 
created by Ptah. The necklace of Artemis of 
Ephesus may be composed of eggs or perhaps 
may be representative of testicles ( see Plate 9). 

Egyptian architecture. Ancient Egyptian 
architecture was monumental, of the columnar 
and trabeated type, and its most celebrated 
survivals are temples and tombs. It featured 
battered walls, pylon-towers, pyramids, obelisks, 
cavetto (or gorge) cornices, large columns with 
lotus, palm, papyrus, and other capitals, 
hypostyle halls, courts, vast processional ways 
flanked by sphinxes, criosphinxes, etc., stylised 
sculpture, and hieroglyphs. Egyptian 
architecture influenced other styles: the rock- 
cut tombs at Beni-Hasan, for example, have 
proto-Doric columns, and many Egyptian 
motifs were absorbed by the Hellenistic 
cultures and by the Roman Empire. Neo- 
Classicism, Art-Deco, and Post-Modernism drew 
on Ancient Egyptian motifs. 


Egyptian gorge. Large cavetto cornice 
between a flat horizontal slab-like element at 
the top, and a torus, often enriched, below 

(Fig. 22 and see gorge). 



Fig. 22. Gorge-cornice with vulture-winged solar globe, or disc, 
with urfei (rearing cobras). This motif is usually found in the cavetto 
or gorge moulding that crowned pylon-towers, walls, door-cases, 
and other elements in Egyptian architecture, and was a symbol of 
protection (after a drawing by the Author). 

Egyptian hall. Large Classical room having an 
internal peristyle carrying a smaller upper 
Order or pilastered clerestorey above the 
entablature. It was evolved by Andrea Palladio 
(1508—80) based on descriptions by Vitruvius 
(Marcus Vitruvius Pollio [ fl . 46-30 BC]), and 
had little to do with Egyptian architecture. 

Egyptian mysteries. Rites involving the 
mysteries of Isis and the final mysteries of 
Osiris, mentioned in Graeco-Roman texts 
and further embellished in descriptions by the 
Abbe Terrasson (1670-1750) in his Sethos, a 
work which had a profound influence on 
Continental Freemasonic and quasi- 
Freemasonic rituals, as well as informing 
much of the more solemn parts of Mozart’s 
Die Zauberflote (1791). 

Egyptian Revival. Some elements of Ancient 
Egyptian design were found in Hellenistic 
and Roman architecture in Antiquity. After 
Egypt became part of the Roman Empire and 
Egyptian deities (especially the goddess Isis 
and her consort Osiris [whom the Greeks and 
Romans called Serapis or Sarapis]) were 
venerated by the Romans, the process 
accelerated: not only were many Egyptian 
artefacts, including obelisks, brought to Rome 
and re-erected there, but countless objects in 
the Egyptian style were made in Europe. 
Ancient obelisks were again set up in 
Renaissance Rome, where they may be seen 
in various locations today, and huge numbers 
of Egyptian and Egyptianising artefacts re- 
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emerged to grace the collections in the 
Vatican and elsewhere. During the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, Egyptian motifs 
began to intrigue designers in the West. G. B. 
Piranesi (1720-78) designed an ‘Egyptian’ 
interior (see Plate 62) for the Caffe degV 
Inglesi (r.1768), which he published together 
with a number of fire-surrounds in an 
‘Egyptian’ style (see Plates 63—72), in Diverse 
maniere d’adornare i Cammini (Different Ways 
of Decorating Chimneypieces [1769]). This 
work included illustrations of the Roman 
telamones and a recently discovered figure of 
Antinoiis from Tivoli (all second century AD), 
bogus hieroglyphs, Apis-Bulls, various Nilotic 
motifs, and also corbelled pseudo-arches of 
stepped form which passed into Western 
artistic consciousness as ‘Egyptian’. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, many 
architects, influenced by French theorists 
such as M.-A. Laugier (1713-69) andJ.-L. de 
Cordemoy (1631-1713), began to discard all 
that was deemed inessential, and, prompted 
by a growing admiration for the simple and 
primitive, explored the possibilities of basic 
geometries that would bring clarity, severity, 
and integrity to their compositions. Forms, 
such as battered rectilinear buildings, obelisks, 
and pyramids, were combined with cubes, 
spheres, and other stereometrically pure 
elements in the evolving language of Neo- 
Classicism. Eighteenth-century archaeological 
activity that encouraged a scholarly and 
accurate revival of the design of Antiquity 
continued processes begun in Rome, 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Greece, Sicily, and 
Paestum, by investigating Egypt. The 
Napoleonic investigations of Egyptian 
architecture, published from 1802 by Vivant 
Denon (1747-1825) and the Commission des 
Sciences et Arts d’Egypte from 1809 to 1828, 
did for the Egyptian Revival what Stuart 
and Revett’s great Antiquities of Athens had 
done for the Greek Revival. Empire and 
Regency designs became permeated with 
Egyptianising tendencies after the Franco- 
British campaigns in Egypt (1798—1801) and 
the subsequent division of information and 
objects: so great was the enthusiasm for Egypt 
that I’Egyptomanie (Egyptomania) played an 


enormous role in early-nineteenth-century 
taste in both France and Britain, and 
enthusiasm for things Egyptian spread to 
other countries, even crossing the Atlantic. 
Egyptianising elements are very common, 
and, apart from entire buildings and interiors 
m the Egyptian Taste, include battered square 
chimney-pots with Egyptian cornices, lotus- 
buds and -leaves, obelisks, pyramids, and 
sphinxes. Even Antinoiis recurs as a garden 
ornament. Battered towers resembling 
flanking Egyptian temple-pylons were ideally 
suited for suspension-bridges, whilst battered 
retaining-walls and dams often had profiles 
derived from Ancient Egyptian precedents. 
Funerary architecture was often in the 
Egyptian style, especially in the period 
1820-50. Egyptology ensured a continuous 
enthusiasm for Egyptianising design, and a 
further stimulus occurred when Tutankhamun’s 
tomb was re-discovered in 1922. The 1924-5 
Exposition International des Arts-Decoratifs et 
Industriels Modernes in Paris prompted a fusion 
of Egyptian, Egyptianising, and Aztec 
elements, to create the Art-Deco style, though 
the influence of Piranesi was still strong. 
More recently, both Post-Modernism and 
Rational architecture have incorporated 
aspects of Egyptian design, the potency of 
which remains strong. 

Egyptian triangle. A 3-4-5 triangle, the base 
representing Osiris, the perpendicular Isis, 
and the hypotenuse Horns. The principle is 
fundamental to surveying and architecture 
because by setting out a triangle with sides 
proportional to 3, 4, and 5, a right-angle can 
be constructed. 

elephant. Used in decoration to suggest Africa 
or Egypt. An elephant with an obelisk on its 
back derives from an illustration of 1499 in 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili (see Plates 40 and 
50), and is to be noted standing before the 
church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva in 
Rome, built on the site of part of the great 
Isceum Campense. 

Eleusinian mysteries. The most sacred and 
august of the mysteries of the Graeco-Roman 
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world, like Isiac mysteries much concerned 
with wanderings, trials, death, and light. 

Empire. 1. The Roman Empire. 2. The Holy 
Roman Empire. 3. A Neo-Classical style 
evolved during the Napoleonic period, 
blending Etruscan, Roman, Pompeian, Greek, 
Egyptian, and the Primitive styles, usually 
given as Empire, corresponding to the British 
Regency and American Directory styles. 

Ennead. Company of nine gods ( Pesedjet ) at 
Heliopolis consisting of the sun-god as 
creator and his immediate descendants, so 
included Atum (the bull), Shu, Tefnut, Geh, 
Nut, Isis, Osiris, Seth, and Nephthys. At other 
cult-centres the Ennead could vary, 
sometimes including deified pharaohs: Seti I 
included three statues of himself in the 
Ennead of Amun, with Osiris, Horus, Re, 
Ptah, and Isis. 

entablature. In Classical Orders the entire 
horizontal mass of material carried on 
columns and pilasters above the abaci ( see 
capital: [Fig. 16(g[iii])]). Normally it 
consists of three main horizontal divisions, 
the architrave (essentially the lintel spanning 
between columns), the frieze (occasionally 
omitted), and cornice. In Ancient Egyptian 
architecture it usually consists of an architrave, 
a torus moulding, and a cavetto or gorge only 
(see Plates 5, 25, and 54). 

Euripus. A pond or canal, often surrounded 
by colonnades and statuary, as at the Canopus 
of the Villa Adriana at Tivoli (see Canopus 
[Fig. 15]). 

eye. Decorative eyes are common in Egyptian 
and Egyptianising ornament, but the eye has 
special significance relating to Osiris, for he 
beholds all land and sea with many eyes, and 
he possesses the All-Seeing Eye (that was never 
at rest) over the rewards of those who entered 
his realm. The sun and the moon were the 
‘eyes of Horns’. The urceus was the fire- 
spitting eye of the sun-god. In Freemasonry 
an eye suggests Superintending Providence, 


knowing and seeing everything: it is an 
emblem of the degree of Master-Mason, for 
God is All Eyes, and represents T/.G.'.A/.O 
.\T.\U.'. (The Great Architect of the Universe) 

(see wedjet-eye: [Fig. 56]). 

falcon. Sacred animal of royalty and the 
deities, especially Horus, who protected the 
earth with his wings. There were other 
falcon-gods: Montu, god of war, Re, the sun- 
god, and Sokar, the mortuary-god. Hathor 
could become a female falcon, and the ba, or 
soul, was often shown as a falcon. 

Fetket. Brother of the sun-god Re. 

fire. A metaphor of the dawn, and the power 
of the royal urceus to destroy pharaoh's foes. 
Fire could neutralise the powers of Seth, and 
it was an attribute of Taweret. However, fire, 
in the form of the fire-spitting serpent 
Amemet, could also destroy the dead, 
threatening their survival. 

fish. The Ancient Egyptians regarded fish as 
unclean, and associated with the destructive 
Seth. The Oxyrhynchus fish was supposed to 
have eaten the phallus of the dismembered 
Osiris, murdered by Seth, so was not regarded 
with much favour, but other fish were sacred, 
associated especially with Hathor, Neith, and 
Osiris. 

flabellum (pi. flabella). A fan, often seen as an 
attribute of a divine creature, especially of 
Min. It could also represent a shadow. 

flagellum (pi. flagella). A flail or scourge, a 
symbol of authority and attribute of Min and 
Osiris. Pharaoh carried a flagellum to 
emphasise his power. 

flower. Symbol of the beginning of the world 
and of the unfolding of life. As bouquets they 
represented the fragrance of the gods. 

fly. Flies are a nuisance, and difficult to 
discourage, so they were equated with 
bravery. 
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fountain. Isiac and Marian emblem associated 
with purity and with healing. The Fans Pietatis 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary and Isis. 

four. A significant number. There were four 
cardinal points, four canopic jars, four Sons of 
Horns protected by Isis, Neith, Nephythys, and 
Serket, and much else. 

fourteen. An important number, signifying the 
fourteen pieces into which Osiris was cut by 
Seth. The moon (Isis), at the end of fourteen 
days after the full moon, enters Taurus and 
becomes united with the Sun from which she 
collects fire on her disc during the fourteen 
days that follow. It also suggests the cult of the 
Fourteen Saints, the fourteen days of burial in 
the Freemasonic Master’s degree, and the 
time between the full moon and the new. 

fragrance. Sweet smells and agreeable scents 
were associated with divinity and everlasting 
life. They also had a practical purpose in that 
they could counteract the odours of 
putrefaction and death, so ointments and 
unguents were greatly prized by the Ancient 
Egyptians. 

Freemasonry. A system of morality, veiled 
in allegory, and illustrated by symbols (e.g. 
the tools of the operative Mason and the 
Architect): a secret or tacit Brotherhood (see 
CURL[2002 b]). 

frog. Creature associated with primaeval life, 
sacred to Heket, goddess of birth. 

garden. Gardens, well planted with trees and 
fragrant shrubs, were the abodes of deities, 
especially of Amun, Homs, and Isis. They 
were desirable places, plentifully supplied 
with water, and so became symbols of 
survival after death, the gardens of the 
blessed. 

gate deity. Gate guardian of the Underworld 
who protected the various portals through 
which the deceased had to pass. Knowledge 
of their names would help to disarm them. 


gazelle. Sacred creature of Anukis. It appears 
to have become associated with gracefulness 
and nimbleness, so images of it appeared on 
the head-dresses of concubines and favourite 
wives. It was particularly associated with 
Reshef. 

Geb. The god of the earth, and father of Osiris, 
Isis, Nephthys, and Seth, by Nut, his sister-con- 
sort, the sky-goddess. He was the eldest son of 
Shu, who was the earth-god, and president of 
the divine tribunal of kingship. He support- 
ed Homs in his struggles with Seth, and so 
upheld the claims of a reigning pharaoh. He is 
often shown reclining on his side, with an 
arm bent at the elbow, and his erect phal- 
lus sometimes points upwards towards the 
sky-goddess Nut. His head-dress was the 
crown of Lower Egypt, and his sign is often 
given as a goose. 

Gengen Wer. A goose, often Amun in 
disguise, associated with divine creative 
energy. Known as the Great Honker, Gengen 
Wer had within it the egg which symbolised 
future life. Also connected with Geb. 

girdle. Symbol of chastity and purity, analogous 
to the Freemasonic apron, and associated with 
strength and power. Graeco-Roman statues of 
Isis show her with a girdle tied with the Isiac 
or mystic knot at the front, just under the 
breasts: this girdle is called the tyet (see tyet: 
[Fig- 52]), and is connected with the sign of 
life, the ankh (see also Plates 6, 7, 94, and 
ankh: [Fig. 4]). 

globe. The Supreme Being. The emblem of 
power and enlightenment. The disc or globe with 
urcei and vulture’s wings, representing the earth 
and the heavens. The sun or the full moon (see 

Colour Plates XI, XXIV, and XXV, and 
Plates 19, 54, 84, 96, 98, 111, 118, 123, 
128, 150, 151, 154, 155, 156, 157, 159, 162, 
168, 169, 180, 183, 185, 188, 190, and 192). 

goat. The sacred goat, Banebdjedet, was often 
depicted as a ram, and was a symbol of 
fecundity. 
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gold. As a precious metal not subject to 
deterioration or change, it was a symbol of 
immortality, and a divine metal associated 
with the sun-god Re. The pyramidions on top 
of obelisks were sheathed in pure gold. 

goose. As an egg-laying creature the goose was 
associated with the creation-myth of the first 
god emerging from an egg, and, as the ‘Great 
Cackler’ or ‘Honker', connected with Amun 
(see Gengen Wer). Later, in the Graeco- 
Roman period, it became regarded as an 
attribute of Horus/Harpocrates. As with much 
Ancient Egyptian religion, there were contra- 
dictions however, for the goose was also per- 
ceived as an embodiment of Seth, and so was 
slain in great numbers as a sacrificial creature. 

gorge. Cavetto moulding, or throating, less 
recessed than a scotia. A gorge-cornice is a large 
cavetto or Egyptian cornice (see also cavetto 
and Egyptian gorge: [Fig. 22]). 

grave-goods. As the after-life was thought to 
be similar to life on earth, food, tools, 
clothing, weapons, servants, and concubines 
were entombed with the dead in very early 
times. This was eventually superseded by the 
provision of substitute goods, models, and 
even pictures. 

green. See colour. 

guardian deities. The Egyptian Underworld 
consisted of a route along which were pylon- 
towers and gates protected by fierce guardians 
who could be placated by knowledge of their 
secret names (the parallel with Initiation Rites 
will be clear). Serpents, jackals, Apophis, and 
so on are guardians, but the gateways 
themselves were personified as goddesses. To 
pass, the dead had to recite the names of 
these personified deities and identify the 
guardian gods (shown seated and armed, 
anthropomorphic but with animal heads [e.g. 
hull, hippopotamus, snake, or vulture]). 

Fla. Anthropomorphic god of the desert and 
oases, defender of Egypt against enemies from 
the West, especially Libya. 


hair. Shaven heads of priests were connected 
with rules of hygiene and bodily purification. 
Cutting off of locks of hair was associated 
with mourning. A long plaited lock of hair 
hanging to the right side of the head was a 
traditional arrangement for young men or 
boys, and representations of the young Horns 
or of young princes feature this side-lock of 
hair, which may have been associated with 
ideas of eternal youth and immortality (see 
Isis: [Fig. 28(b)]). 

Flail of Judgement. Place where the weighing 
of the heart of the deceased took place with 
Anubis and Thoth in attendance, and Ammut 
the Devourer eagerly waiting. The 42 assessors 
were also present, and successful candidates 
were led by Homs to Osiris, attended by Isis 
and Nephthys. 

hand. A symbol of creative powers, and so 
signifies the female element. 

Flapi or Hapy. 1. God of the yearly flooding 
of the Nile, usually shown with paunch, 
pendulous breasts, and Nilotic flora on his 
crown. 2. Son of Homs, under the protection 
of Nephthys, who guarded the lungs of a 
deceased person in its canopic jar, identified by 
a baboon's head (see canopic jar: [Fig. 
14(a)]). 

hare. Sacred animal, perceived as divine 
because of its quick reactions and speed, 
related in some way (as yet unclear) to Osiris. 

Flarmachis. Sun-god, interpreted as Homs in 
one of his guises. 

Flaroeris. The mature Horns, also known as 
Harwer. 

Harpocrates, The younger Horns, in his 
Gneco-Roman manifestation, often depicted 
as a putto, with finger to the lips, and hence 
associated with silence and secrecy. He 
sometimes holds a cornucopia (see Isis: [Fig. 
28(c)]). 

Flarwer. See Haroeris. 
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Hathor. Universal cow-goddess, symbolic 
mother of pharaohs , daughter of the sun-god 
Re, and ‘lady of the sky’. She appears in 
various guises: a slender woman on whose 
head-dress is a crown of cow-horns embracing 
a sun-disc; a cow; and a capital on a column 
or the abacus. Her cult-centre was at Dendera, 
and she was later identified with Isis and 
Aphrodite, as the Egyptian goddess of love. 
Her attribute was the sistrum. She was the 
Great Mother of all that is embraced by the 
universe, and her Semitic equivalent was 
Astarte. She was probably the forerunner of 
Isis (Fig. 23). 


Fig. 23. Hathor carrying the ankh and a 
was sceptre. On her head is a crown of cow- 
horns and a sun disc. The urasus is also 
present (after a figure of the XVIII dynasty 
[c. 1567-1320 BC]). 


Hathor-headed. Column with a capital or 
abacus featuring the Egyptian sky-goddess 
Hathor, the celestial cow. Hathor can wear 
cow's horns and a sun-disc, but on capitals she 
has a human face, cow’s ears, and a wig with 
curling lappets on the sides, (see Colour 
Plate XXXVI and Plates 96, 123, 145, 
147, and 153) (see also capital: [Figs. 16(e) 
and 16(f)]). 

Hatmehyt or Hatmehit. Fish goddess of the 
Nile Delta, consort of Banebdjedet, the ram- 
headed deity. 



those placed on their heads were destroyed by 
fire-spitting demons. Damage or loss of the 
head could be a singular disaster, so the heads 
of mummies were protected with masks. 
Even substitute ‘reserve-heads’ were 
sometimes placed in tombs in the Old 
Kingdom, notably at Gizeh. 

head-cloth. See nemes. 

heart. Symbol of life, without which life is 
impossible. Oddly enough, the heart was not 
removed during the embalming process, 
despite the fact that the lungs, stomach, liver, 
and intestines were taken out (see canopic 
jars, Sons of Horus). In the Hall of 
Judgement, presided over by Osiris and the 
assessors, the heart of the deceased was 
weighed by Anubis against the feather of 
truth, the attribute of Maat, and the results 
were recorded by Thoth. In attendance at this 
nerve-wracking ceremony was the repulsive 
‘Devourer ot Hearts', Ammut, ever-eager and 
hopeful. 

hedjet. The tall white crown of Upper Egypt 
(see crown: [Fig. 19(a)]). 

Heh. Deity personifying infinity, usually 
anthropormorphic, kneeling on a basket, 
holding a palm-frond in one hand and an ankh 
in the other. Heh was a member of the Ogdoad, 
and his female equivalent Hehet or Hauhet. 

Hehet. See Heh and Hauhet. 

Heket. Frog-goddess, who hastened the last 
stages of childbirth, and was consort of 
Haroeris, the mature Horus. She was regarded 
as the female counterpart of Khnum. 


Hauhet or Hehet. Goddess of the primordial Henet. See pelican, 
abyss, a member of the Ogdoad. 

Herakhty. Horns with a lion’s head, deity of 
Haurun. Earth-god associated with the the morning sun. 

Sphinx at Giza, protector against wild 

animals. He was identified with Harmachis. herdsman. See shepherd. 

head. The Ancient Egyptians were terrified of Heret-Kau. Goddess with powers in the after- 
walking upside-down in the Underworld, for life. She seems to have been involved in 
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rituals during the foundation of temples, with 
Isis and Neith. 


Osiris in the Underworld. In her battles she was 
assisted by a pack of crocodiles. 


herm. Pedestal, square on plan, terminating in 
a head of Hermes or some other figure. The 
pedestal may be tapered downwards, like an 
inverted obelisk. A herm, unlike a term, does 
not include the torso and waist, but is only 
the head, although feet may appear at the 
bottom of the pedestal, and the form was 
common in Egyptian Revival work, where 
the head usually has the Neines head-dress. In 
Antiquity herms often had the male 
reproductive organs protruding from the front 
face of the pedestal (Fig. 24), but in the Neo- 
Classical period these were omitted. 


Fig. 24. Ithyphallic Greek herm (after a mutilated 
relief in the Glyptothek, Munich). 


Hermes. 1. The Messenger, identified with 
Thoth, and the Secretary of Osiris. 2. Hermes 
Trismegistus, the Thrice Great, or Thrice Wise, 
who invented hieroglyphs, and who is identified 
with Euclid. Identified later with St John. 

Heryshaf or Herishef Ram-god with anthropo- 
morphic body m pharaonic stance wearing the 
shendyt kilt (see Antinoiis: [Fig. 7(b)]): his 
head is that of a long-horned ram, and on his 
head is the atef crown of Osiris, flanked by 
two plumes. Immediately above his horns is 
the sun-disc of Re. He was identified with 
Atum and Heracles. 



hieratic. Cursive evolution of the hieroglyphic 
script, much simplified, commonly used in 
legal, literary, and religious documents. 

hieroglyph. Design representing a meaning, a 
word, or a sound (see cartouche: [Fig. 17]). 
Bogus hieroglyphs were used as Renaissance 
and Neo-Classical ornament before Egyptian 
hieroglyphs were deciphered in 1822 (see 
PARKINSON [1999]). 

hippopotamus (pi. hippopotami). The 

‘river-horse’ could be associated with Seth (in 
which case it was hunted and destroyed), or it 
could be a symbol of female fertility as the 
goddess Tawaret, and so could be prized and 
cherished. 

Historicism. The use of past styles in 
architecture, especially scholarly revivalist 
architecture, so employed as a term of abuse 
by Modernists. 

horizon. A hill with twin peaks between 
which the sun arose, and where the sun set, a 
symbol of the dwelling-place of pharaoh and 
Re. 

horn. 1. Volute, especially of the Ionic Order. 2. 
Projection at each corner of an altar, altar- 
chest, sarcophagus, or stele, also called ear. 3. 
Cornucopia, or Horn of Plenty. 4. Cow’s horns 
of Isis. 5. Symbol of fear and might, often 
occurring as the crowning head-dress of 
several deities (see crown). 


Hesat. Cow-goddess bearing divine milk to 
feed mankind, heal injuries, and preserve 
dead flesh. In one legend she preserved the 
flayed flesh of Anti and tied it to a pole, 
thereby creating the imyut symbol. In another 
legend she was the mother of Anubis, with 
whom the imyut is identified. She was also 
mother of Mneuis. 

Hetepes-Sekhus. Cobra-goddess and eye of 
Re, who destroyed the souls of the enemies of 


Horus. There were two deities of this name: 
the first was Horus the Elder, the falcon- 
headed symbol of divine kingship, lord of the 
sky (Fig. 25); and Horus the Younger, 
conceived after a necrophilous union 
between the dead Osiris and Isis (transformed 
for the purpose into a kite). Horus the 
Younger was brought up by his mother in 
secret, and is frequently shown in statuary 
being suckled by the Great Goddess, an 
imagery strongly evocative of the Madonna 
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Fig. 25. Horus as a falcon-headed 
anthropomorphic deity with papyrus 
plants emblematic of Lower Egypt 
(composite image after an original 
in the Cairo Museum and from 
the tomb of Seti I in the Valley of 
the Kings, Thebesj. 


and Child (see Isis: [Fig. 28(b)]). He was 
identified later with Apollo , Harpocrates, and 
Priapus, is often shown as a putto, with a finger 
in his mouth (in Egyptian texts he is referred 
to a the ‘child with his finger in his mouth’), 
and is therefore associated with silence and 
with secrecy ( see Harpocrates and Isis: [Fig. 
28(c)]). The legends are further complicated 
because the Elder Horus is sometimes 
regarded as the brother of Osiris, but another 
tradition regards Seth and Horus as brothers. 
The Younger Horus was weak in infancy and 
youth, but grew in strength, until he 
vanquished Osiris’s murderer, Seth, but lost 
an eye in the process, later restored by Hathor, 
or in other legends, by Thoth. There seems to 
be evidence that the elder Horus was the 
victor over Seth: this indicates a merging of 
these two myths. By a ruse, Isis obtained Re's 
secret name, knowledge of which conferred 
limitless power, and passed this intelligence to 
her son, Horus, who thereby became one of 
the almighty Egyptian Trinity (or triad) of Isis, 
Osiris, and Horus. Every pharaoh was the 
incarnation of the younger Horus, and ‘son 
of Isis’, the goddess-mother, the Great 
Queen. As Horapollo, Isis established him as 
Pantocrator of the world, and, like his 
namesake, Horus the sky-god, was often 
shown falcon-headed (Fig. 25). The restored 
‘eye of Horus’ is often shown in Egyptian 
iconography, and conferred protection, and as 
a cosmic deity his right eye is the sun and his 
left the moon. The legend of the passing on 
of the secret name or word has its parallels in 
Freemasonic lore and the story of the Master- 
Builder (who has connections with Imhotep 
and Ptah). One of his most important cult- 


centres was at Edfu, but he was also 
worshipped as Haroeris at Kom Ombo, and as 
Re-Herakhty at Heliopolis. His legends are 
extraordinarily complicated and cannot be 
dealt with here in any great depth. See also 
canopic jar and Sons of Horus. 

hours. Twelve goddesses of the Underworld, 
daughters of Re, shown as women, each with a 
five-pointed star over her head. They 
represented the rule of time over those forms of 
chaos which could destroy the universe. They 
controlled the life-spans of all living creatures. 

house. Maternal symbol. Hathor as the ‘house 
of Homs’, and Isis was the ‘house of Osiris'. 

Hu. Deity personifying authority, who, with 
Sia, was created from blood dropped from 
Re's phallus during the latter’s act of self- 
mutilation (probably self-circumcision). 

hydreion (or hydraeum [pi. hydraei] or 

hydria [pi. hydriae]). Ornamental water- 
vessel, jug, or ewer, also known as situla, an 
attribute of Isis, usually shown held in her left 
hand, whereas the sistrum is held in her right 

(see Isis: [Fig. 28(c)]). 

hypostyle. Covered colonnade. A hypostyle hall 
is a large room with a flat roof carried on 
many massive columns close-set in rows, the 
middle rows often having taller columns to 
accommodate a clerestorey. It is found in 
Ancient Egyptian temples such as the Great 
Temple of Amun at Karnak (c.1570— c.1200 
BC) (Fig. 26). 



Fig. 26. Hypostyle hall of the Great Temple at Karnak, showing 
the bell-capitals supporting the taller element with the clerestorey, 
and the bud-capitals carrying the rest of the roof (see capital,) 
(after various sources, including FLETCHER [1954], 
ROSENGARTEN [1893], and STATHAM [1950]). 
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ibis. The ibis religiosa, a wading bird with 
curved bill, was the incarnation of Thoth. 
Huge ibis necropoleis have been found at 
Hermopolis and Saqqara. The crested ibis was 
considered to be suggestive of the 
transfigured dead. 

ichneumon. The mongoose was associated 
with Homs and Re, for the latter was 
supposed to have changed himself into a 
mongoose in order to fight Apophis, the 
terrible snake of the Underworld. The 
ichneumon was also identified with Wadjet. 

Ihy. Juvenile god, the son of Horns and Hathor, 
who represented the joy aroused by the 
sistrum, or sacred rattle, used mostly in the 
worship of Hathor, and later in the devotions 
due to Isis. 

image. To the Ancient Egyptians an image 
took on reality, and was another means of 
ensuring immortality. Statues of deities took 
on a reality of their own, so that they were 
not mere mnemonics or aids to worship, but 
became the deities, resident in their cult- 
centres. 

Imhotep fl. c. 2600 BC). Ancient Egyptian 
architect to King Zoser ( Djoser [reigned 
C.2630-C.261 1 BC]), who built the 

celebrated step-pyramid and mortuary 
complex at Saqqara. Imhotep was identified 
with Asclepius, and was called ‘son of Ptah’, 
eventually (c.750) becoming the deified (see 
deification) Architect of the Universe 
himself, and one of the Trinity, with Horns 
and Isis. He shared his cult-centres with 
Amenhotep. He is credited with the invention 
of building with cut and dressed masonry, 
was an accomplished author, and a healer, 
versed in medicine. 


Imsety. Son of Horns, under the protection of 
Isis, who guarded the liver of a deceased person 
in its canopic jar, identified by a humanoid head 

(see canopic jar [Fig. 14(a)]). 

imyut or imiut. Animal-skin on a staff, a sign 
of protection, associated with Anubis and the 
legend of Anti. 

in antis. Between ant a; (see anta and portico: 
Figs. 38[a] and 38[b(iii)]). 

incense. Censing was associated with 
purification, but its rising smoke could be 
interpreted as a signal to ‘the other side’, i.e. 
the world of the gods. The burning of 
incense also had a practical purpose in that it 
disguised the smells of putrefaction during 
the process of mummification. 

inversion. One conception of the Underworld 
was that it was upside-down compared with 
earthly life, and everything was back-to-front. 
The Egyptians were frightened of being 
placed on their heads in the Underworld, but 
earnestly hoped that they would move from 
death to re-birth, just as the sun travelled 
‘backwards’ in its solar barque each night to 
arise in the morning. 

Ipy. Hippopotamus-goddess, protector and 
suckler of pharaoh. As the Great Ipet she was 
considered to have borne Osiris, and may 
have been the forerunner of Taweret. 

isaeum (pi. isaea). A temple where Isis was 
worshipped. One of the greatest was the 
Isceum Campense in Rome (see isaeum: [Figs. 
27(a) and 27(b)]). 
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Fig. 27(a). Isaeum Campense, Rome. Conjectural plan showing the Isaeum Campense in relation to the street pattern of modern Rome , the 
Pantheon, and churches: the modern street-plan is shown pecked, and the Isseum is shown overlaid in bold. It should be noted how part of the 
church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva relates to geometries established by the Isaeum (after various sources, including ROULLET [1972] and 
the fragments of the famous Roman marble map). 


triumphal arch 



Fig. 27(b). Hypothetical reconstruction of the plan of the Isaeum Campense, Rome, showing the axis relating the Isaeum, the dromos, the 
obelisk in the entrance-court, and the Serapaeum (after various sources, including ROULLET [1972] and the fragmentary Roman 
marble map/ 
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Ishtar. Mesopotamian astral goddess, 
associated with warfare, fertility, and sexuality. 
She is identified as Astarte-Ashtoreth, her 
emblem was the eight-pointed star, and her 
accompanying animal was the lioness. 

Isis. The deity (her name seems to have meant 
‘seat’ or ‘throne’) most extensively venerated 
by the Ancient Egyptians (Fig. 28[a]), and 
subsequently throughout the Graeco-Roman 
world. She may have been a manifestation of 
the pharaonic throne, and, as his symbolic 
mother, ‘bore’ pharaoh. Her brother and 
husband was Osiris, her sister was Nephthys, 
and her son was Horns/ Harpocrates/ Horapollo, 
vanquisher of Seth/Typhon, and Pantocrator of 
the world (although some legends hold that 
Horns the Elder, the falcon-headed sky-god, 
was Seth’s conqueror). Isis could resurrect the 
dead, could blind and could cure blindness 
with her sistrum, and gave birth to Horus the 
Younger by means of a miraculous union with 
the dead Osiris, whose body she gathered up 
and preserved, and who, with her sister 
Nephthys (as kites), she mourned. The two 
goddesses are often depicted with outstretched 
wings, protecting the dead, or as two snakes in 
the solar barque. Isis became the most universal 
of all goddesses, and ruled in heaven, on earth, 
on the sea, and in the world below. She was 
identified with Artemis/ Diana, with Demeter, 
with Aphrodite/ Venus, with Hera (consort of 
Zeus), with Pallas Athena, and with many 
others. Her attributes were the crescent-moon, 
the cow’s Iwnis, the rose, the fountain, the lotus, 
and much else, and she was clearly the 
forerunner of the Marian cultus of the 
Christian Church, especially obvious in the 
iconography of Isis Lactans, in which she is 
shown suckling the young Horus (Fig. 
28 [b]), who grew up in the seclusion of the 
Delta marshes of Lower Egypt, protected by 
his mother’s great magic, for she was the ‘eye 
of Re’, and identified with Sirius, just as Osiris 
was identified with Orion. She could change 
shape, and, as the Isis-cow, gave birth to the 
Apis-Bull of Memphis, which is associated 
with Ptah and Osiris. She was often shown 
with a throne on her head, or with cow’s 
horns and sun-disc: her special amulet was the 


tyet, or girdle with a loop or knot at the front 
derived from the ankh (Fig. 28[c]) (see also 
tyet: [Fig. 52]). One of her finest temples was 
at Philae, and one of the biggest centres of her 
cult in the Roman world was the Isceum 
Campense in Rome itself (see isaeum [Figs. 
27(a) and 27(b)], and see also Plates 6, 7, and 
8) (See WITT [1971]: passim). 



Fig. 28(a). Egyptian type of Isis, wearing the 
tyet or girdle with knot, a symbol connected with 
the ankh. She holds a naos sistrum, and menat, 
and her horned vulture head-dress contains the 
lunar disc (after a representation in the temple 
of Seti I, Abydos). 



Fig. 28(b). Isis lactans. The goddess Isis 
suckling Horus whose curling lock of hair may be 
seen (Harpocrates) (composite image, after 
exemplars in the Egyptian Museum, Berlin, 
the Museo Greg. Egizio, Rome, 57, and 
elsewhere). 



Fig. 28(c). Roman Isis holding the hoop 
sistrum in her right hand and hydreion in the 
left, with the crescent-moon disc, and plumes on 
her head. She wears the knotted tyet on her breast. 
By her side is Horus/Harpocrates, finger in 
mouth, holding a cornucopia (after a pre-war 
illustration of the Roman statue in the 
Glyptothek, Munich). 


Iusaas. Heliopolitan goddess, whose name 
celebrated her greatness. She wore a scarab- 
beetle on her head. Like Nebethetepet she was 
a female balance to the male creative 
principle symbolised in Atum, and helped to 
bring the world into being. 

Jachin The left-hand column in front of the 
Temple of Solomon when approaching the 
portal. It was associated with Establishment 
and Legality, with the Junior Warden of a 
Masonic Lodge, and with the Fellow Craft in 
Freemasonry (see CURL: 2002 b). 
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jackal. Desert-dwelling wild dog, often a 
scavenger in necropoleis. By association, the 
jackal-headed deities Anubis and Wepwawet 
were closely associated with the Underworld 
and with funerary ritual. 

ka. Spiritual and intellectual power, the 
creative life-force, born with a person and 
created by Khnum, which lived on after death 
and had to be maintained. 

Kamutef. Literally ‘bull of his mother’, it 
refers to Amun and Min, both of whom begat 
themselves without a father. Amun, as a 
primaeval deity, when assuming the form of a 
snake, was called Kematef (or kneph in 
Greek). 

Kauket or Keket. Snake-headed goddess who 
dwelt in darkness, and appeared as a baboon 
when greeting the sun. A member of the 
Ogdoad. 

Kek. Male deity of the Ogdoad, shown as frog- 
headed or as a baboon greeting the sun. He 
dwelt in darkness. His female equivalent was 

Keket or Kauket. 

khepresh. See crown (Fig. 19[g]). 

Khepri. The sun-god at dawn on the eastern 
horizon personified in the scarab-beetle push- 
ing the sun-disc up from the Underworld at 
the start of its journey across the heavens. 
The sacred dung-beetle ( Ateuchus , or 
Scarabceus sacer) was a familiar sight to Ancient 
Egyptians as it rolled balls of dirt across 
the ground, and out of those rolled balls 
scarab-beetles emerged, so it was assumed 
that some sort of spontaneous creation had 
occurred, by-passing the more familiar means 
by which species reproduced themselves. 
Thus Khepri was perceived as self-created 
through his own will, and so was a mani- 
festation of Atum and later of Re. During the 
hours of darkness the sun-disc, in some 
legends, was supposed to be carried through 
the night-sky in the body of Nut into which 
Khepri had eased it only to retrieve it at 
dawn, propelling it like a dirt-ball (see solar 


barque: [Fig. 49]). Occasionally Khepri will 
have a ram’s head, and sometimes he is 
anthropomorphic with his head as a whole 
Scarabceus sacer. 

Kherti or Kherty. Ram-god, both protector 
and potential enemy, guardian of royal tombs, 
and earth-god. At one time he was associated 
with Osiris, but seems to have been identified 
eventually with Klmurn, an altogether more 
benevolent deity. 

Khnum. Ram-headed god who controlled the 
annual flooding of the Nile from the caverns 
of Hapy, the deity personifying that flood. 
The goddesses Anukis (his consort) and Satis 
(his daughter) assisted him in supervision of 
the cataracts, and he himself was ‘lord of the 
crocodiles’, a title emphasised by the fact that 
the goddess Neith, mother of the crocodile- 
god Sobek, inhabited Khnum's temple at 
Esna. In other legends Satis was his consort 
and Anukis their daughter. As a ram, 
controller of the life-giving waters, and lord 
of the cataract as ‘soul of the sun-god’, he, as 
Khnum-Re, became a creator-god, and his 
iconography therefore sometimes showed 
him at a potter’s wheel, moulding a human 
being into existence. In his person Re, Shu, 
Osiris, and Geb were united. 

Khons. Moon-god, sometimes regarded as the 
son of Amun and Mut, and sometimes as the 
offspring of Sobek and Hathor, he was also 
identified with Shu and Homs, as the son of 
Osiris’s leg. On occasion he was depicted with 
a falcon’s head, but more often with a human 
head. On his head was a crescent-moon 
supporting the circle of the new moon, and 
as a moon-god his sacred animal was the 
baboon. Often shown wearing a tight sack-like 
garment, his bearded head paradoxically wore 
the curving ‘lock of youth’ which fell over his 
right shoulder. 

king. See pharaoh. 

kneph. 1. A winged egg or globe with serpent or 
serpents. 2. Amun in the form of a serpent, 
called Kematef. 
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knot. Associated with binding and releasing, 
knots were magical and closely connected 
with amulets ( see tyet). 

ladder of heaven. 1. The sun’s rays in control 
of Re. 2. Rope-ladder, or ladder made of two 
d/ed-columns, an emblem of resurrection. 

leopard. Animal associated with Mafdet, as 
were panthers. 

lettuce. Attribute of fertility, especially of Min. 

light. An emblem of goodness, purity, and 
divinity, dispelling darkness and evil. Like 
much else in Ancient Egyptian mythology, 
light and darkness were opposites, in conflict, 
and the darkness injured the lunar eye, 
restored by Thotli. 

lily. Emblem of purity, similar to the lotus in 
Egyptian art. 

lion. Important animal, associated with the 
sun, Re, light, and fire. Homs acquired a lion’s 
head as Herakhty. Lions could suggest death 
and destruction at night, but rebirth in the 
morning (a point emphasised by the leonine 
paws on biers). The most important leonine 
deity was female, the fearsome Sakhmet, and 
the goddess Mekhit was also ferocious. The 
god Aker was represented by two male lions 
seated back-to-back, or as a tract of land with 
a human or leonine head at either end: he 
guarded the entrance to the Underworld, and 
the terrible lion was suitable as a guardian of 
temple-gates, royal thrones, and other special 
places. Sphinxes and criosphinxes have lions’ 
bodies. 

lotus. Plant (the Egyptian water-lily [Nympluea 
speciosum], which shuts its flowers at night and 
sinks beneath the water, only to rise up and 
open at daybreak) much used in architectural 
ornament (Fig. 29 and see canopic jar: [Fig. 
14(b)]). It was regarded as close to fire and 
water, to divine light and to primaeval 
darkness, and was an expression of rebirth. 
Formalised flowers, buds, and leaves of 
lotiform type were used in Ancient Egyptian 


architecture as well as in Greek and Neo- 
Classical ornament. Lotus-bud and lotus-flower 
capitals both occur in Egyptian or 
Egyptianising buildings, whilst the bud is also 
found on the foreheads of Isiac statues. The 
lotus is related to the palmette and to the lily, 
has strong connections with Isis, the Virgin 
Mary, and the fleur-de-lis, and was a plant 
particularly associated with Upper Egypt and 
with Seth ( see Plates 6-8 and 94). 



Fig 29. 

(a) typical Egyptian lotus-bud painted decoration; 

(b) Egyptian lotus-flower painted decoration resembling a fan form 
and the palmette; 

(c) Egyptian lotus-flower painted decoration; 

(d) fragment of necking ornament from a column of the temple of 
Apollo, Naukratis (Greek), featuring lotus-flowers and -buds. The 
lotus became a favourite decorative motif of the Greeks, and was often 
combined with the palmette, appearing alternately with it on friezes 
(see anthemion: [Fig. 6]) (after various sources,). 


love. Personified as Cupid. 

lunette. Semi-circular opening framed by an 
arch or a vault. A variant is the segmental 
opening, a form identified with Isis. 

lustration. Rite of purification by pouring 
water on a person’s head, an obvious 
forerunner of Baptism. 

Maat. Goddess of Justice, Law, Moral 
Integrity, Truth, and Cosmic Harmony, 
whose emblem was an ostrich-plume worn 
on her head. Through her authority pharaoh 
ruled, and her model life was an example to 
all. It seems that Egyptian law-officers wore 
emblems or effigies of Maat when involved in 
cases. It was her image that was used as the 
counterbalance when the hearts of the dead 
were weighed before the assessors in the Hall 
of Judgement. 

mace. Royal attribute, a weapon with a ball- 
like heavy object at one end, used to smite 
enemies, and often depicted in Egyptian art. 
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Mafdet. Fierce panther-goddess, killer of 
scorpions and snakes, who presided over 
judicial authority and executions. Her image 
occurred on the instrument used to execute 
criminals. 

Mahaf. Ferryman of the Underworld and herald 
of Re. 

malachite. Associated with joy, and, being 
green, was emblematic of an eternally green 
garden of the blessed. In particular, it was the 
stone of Hathor. 

mammisaeum. Building where a deity 
became incarnate, also called (dubiously) a 
Mammisi-temple. 

mandet. See solar barque. 

Mandulis. Lower Nubian sun-god, depicted 
with a crown of ram’s-horns over which were 
tall plumes, sun-discs, and urcei. Identified 
with Homs, he was closely associated with 
Isis. 

mastaba. Ancient Egyptian rectangular tomb 
with a flat roof and battered sides, the typical 
place of entombment for nobles in the Old 
Kingdom. 

mausoleum (pi. mausolea). Monumental 
sepulchral building, or any grand roofed 
tomb. It may contain sarcophagi, coffins, or 
cinerary urns. It is named after the great tomb 
of Mausolos, King of Caria, at Halicarnassus, 
the modern Bodrum ( see CURL [2002c]). 

Mayan arch. Corbelled or pseudo-arch of trian- 
gular form, favoured in Art-Deco work of the 
1920s and 1930s, and related to Egyptianising 
forms derived from the designs of Piranesi. 

Mehen. Serpent-goddess, shown coiled, 
protecting the ship of Re in the Underworld 

(. see Re: [Fig. 41]). 

Mehet-Weret. Cow-goddess of the sky, 
sometimes referred to as the mother of Re, 
and identified with Neith. 


Mekhit. Lioness-headed goddess, the consort 
of Onuris. 

menat. Necklace of beads with a counterpoise 
which could be held (Fig. 30). It was shaken 
like a rattle by the priestesses of Hathor, and 
was associated with healing. Cleopatra holds a 
sistrum in her right hand and a menat in her 
left in Plate 2. 



Mensa Isiaca. Also called the Bembine Tablet of 
Isis, it is a plate of bronze inlaid with silver in 
the Egyptianising style perhaps made for a 
Roman sanctuary in the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius (reigned AD 41-54 — whose name, 
written in hieroglyphs, is the only part of the 
text that means anything), and is now in the 
Museo Egizio, Torino, 7155. The design 
includes figures and bogus hieroglyphs. The 
tablet was discovered at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and bought by Cardinal 
Pietro Bembo (1470-1547) for his collection. It 
was published in 1559 by Enea Vico de Parma 
(1523-67), and was subsequently used as a 
reference for all Egyptological studies until it 
was identified as Roman work in the 
nineteenth century. Motifs from the Mensa 
Isiaca recurred on Egyptianising designs from 
the sixteenth until the nineteenth century, 
and were prominent in the work of Piranesi 
(see Plate 42). 

Meretseger or Mertseger. Powerful cobra- 
goddess, lover of silence and guardian of the 
Valley of the Kings in Western Thebes, 
depicted as a cobra about to strike, or as a 
cobra or scorpion with a human female head. 
She was a powerful incentive for workmen 
engaged in building or cutting tombs, as she 
struck down or blinded those who 
committed crimes or bore false witness. 
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mesektet. Nilotic boat with high prow and 
stern (see Re: [Fig. 41] and solar barque: 
[Fig. 49]), regarded as the night-barge. 

Meskhenet or Meshkhent. Presiding goddess 
of childbirth, shown as a tile or a brick with 
a female head, or as a woman with a brick on 
her head (Ancient Egyptian women squatted 
on bricks in order to give birth). 

Methyer. Goddess of the primaeval waters 
who, as a cow, brought the sun-god into the 
world and raised him up on high between her 
horns. Identified with Hathor and Isis. 

Mihas. Lion-god, the son of Bastet. 

milk. There are many Ancient Egyptian 
representations of pharaoh as Homs being 
suckled by Isis, Anukis, and the celestial cow. 
Milk was representative of purity because of 
its whiteness. 

Min. Protector-god, shown as a bearded male 
figure wearing a crown from which hung a 
long ribbon, and above which rose two very 
tall plumes. One arm was raised from the 
elbow to the finger-tips, shown framed within 
the acute fold of the royal flagellum (whip), a 
representation of sexual penetration. As a 
fertility-god, Min’s phallus projected at right 
angles from his body (Fig. 31). Sometimes he 
was shown with a lion's head, and his 
attributes were a bed of lettuces , a naos 
surmounted by a flabellum around which were 
lettuces, and a small dwelling before which 
were bulls’ horns fixed to a pole. At some time 
Min was identified with Horns, and Isis was 
therefore perceived as his mother, but at other 
times Isis was Min’s consort, with Horus as 
their son. He became a deity of vegetation. 

fl\f( / Fig. 31. Ithyphallic Min, wearing high 

\ l . plumes on his crown , and with his arm raised 

) j I within the acute fold of the flagellum, 

V V l signifying sexual penetration (after a relief 

J ‘‘ -Y p on a funerary stela [c. 1250 BC/ in The 

British Museum). 


mirror. Attribute of Hathor and Isis consisting 
of an elliptical or oval polished plate with a 
bone or timber handle. 

Mnevis. Sacred bull-god wearing the sun-disc 
and urceus between his horns, particularly 
associated with Heliopolis. The son of the 
cow-god Hesat, he represented the sun-god 
on earth as an incarnation of Re, and so had 
similarities to Apis. 

Moderne. The Art-Deco style. 

Modernist. 1. Architectural style of the 1920s 
and 1930s incorporating decorative devices 
owing much to Art Deco, Aztec, and Ancient 
Egyptian styles, prompted by the Exposition des 
Arts Decoratifs et Industriels Modernes in Paris in 
1924-5. Among its commoner motifs were 
geometrical abstract patterns based on Classical 
ornament, including fluting, wave-scrolls, and 
repetitive medallions, with chevrons, canted and 
corbelled ‘arches’, mouldings stepped over 
surfaces, and geometric patterns introducing 
an Egyptianising-Piranesian flavour to it. 
Colours were vivid, influenced by artefacts 
discovered in Tutankhamun’s tomb in 1922, so 
blacks, vermilions, greens, yellows, blues, and 
lavish gilding and chrome were de rigueur, 
often in enamels and in glazed open- 
ings. Modernistic buildings (as they were often 
called) also incorporated streamlining and 
curved walls. A good example of a 
Modernistic building is the former Hoover 
Building ( see Plate 217), Western Avenue, 
London (1931—5), by Wallis, Gilbert, & 
Partners, a work much hated by Modernists. 
2. Person subscribing to the doctrines and 
principles of the International Modern 
movement for whom Modernistic architecture 
was anathema. 

modius (pi. modii). 1. Roman corn-measure, 
often found on the head of Serapis/ Osiris (see 
Plate 31 and Serapis: [Fig. 47]). It was a 
symbol of the Lower World. 2. Tall 
cylindrical head-dress associated with certain 
Egyptian deities, often surmounted by two 
plumes (see crown: [Figs. 19(b) and 19(h)]). 
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Montu or Month. War-god with a falcon- 
head over which rose two plumes, a disc, and 
a urceus, the son of Re. He was also depicted as 
a winged griffin. Sometimes identified with 
Reshep, but more often as the maker of victo- 
rious pharaohs. His sacred animal was a white 
bull with a black face, called Buchis. The 
necropolis, the Bucheum, for such sacred ani- 
mals was rediscovered in 1927 at Hermonthis. 

moon. The light shed at night: an attribute of 
Isis/ Artemis. Depicted as a disc resting on a 
crescent, it occurs as a head-dress of Khons. 
Adored by baboons, the moon was regarded as 
the sun at night, and the theories and myths 
associated with the sun were adapted to fit the 
lunar context. The moon was also regarded as 
the left eye of the sky-god, and the waning of 
the moon was associated with the ascendancy 
of Seth over Homs, whose eye was ripped out, 
thus explaining the vanishing moon. 

Mut. Goddess of Thebes, she wore the head- 
dress of a vulture surmounted by the crowns of 
Upper and Lower Egypt (or sometimes only 
the crown of Upper Egypt), and carried a lily- 
sceptre and an ankh (Fig. 32. See also Amun: 
[Fig. 3]). Sometimes she was a lioness-headed 
goddess, and, like Isis and Hathor, was symbolic 
mother of pharaoh. Her lioness character 
ensured she became Mut-Bastet, was consort 
of Amun, and adopted as the mother of 
Khons. Her Northern Egyptian equivalent 
was Sakhmet (see Sakhmet: [Fig. 45]). 



Fig. 32. Mut wearing a vulture head-dress 
surmounted by the combined crowns of Upper 
(white, bulbous) and Lower (like a red modius 
extended upwards at the back) Egypt. She 
carries a sceptre and an ankh (after an 
illustration of a papyrus of the XX 
Dynasty in The British Museum). 


myrrh. Myrrh-trees were sacred to Hathor, 
mistress of the fragrances. Precious myrrh was 
employed as an ointment in purification, 
especially when the mouths of the dead were 


anointed to make them pure for food oflered 
in sacrifice. 

name. Knowledge of the names of demons was 
sufficient to destroy their powers, but survival 
after death was only possible if the names of 
the dead were preserved. Thus the 
obliteration of names from his monuments 
was an appalling fate for any dead Egyptian. 
A name encapsulated a person’s being, and 
was far more than a mere label of 
identification. Deities such as Osiris and Isis 
had many names, thus ensuring their 
omnipotence and survival. 

naophorus (pi. naophori). Statue holding a 
small shrine (often in the form of a battered 
case containing a statuette). The supporting 
figure was often shown kneeling and carrying 
the naos on the lap, and was common in 
European temples dedicated to Isis and Serapis 


Fig. 33. Ancient Egyptian naophorus: it 
was known in Rome in the sixteenth 
century, so had been imported to Italy in 
Antiquity (after the black basalt example 
at the Museo Nazionale, Naples, 1068). 


(Fig. 33). 



naos. 1. Sanctuary of a temple, equivalent to 
the cell or cella of a Roman temple. 2. A small 
shrine or tabernacle, often portable, and held 
by a naophorus (see naophorus: [Fig. 33]). 

Naunet. Goddess of the primordial abyss, a 
member of the Ogdoad, so depicted as a 
baboon or snake-headed. 

Nebethetepet. Heliopolitan goddess, 
sometimes identified with Hathor, but, like 
lusaas, closely associated with the creator-god 
Atum, whom she assisted in the birth of the 
universe. 


Nefertum or Nefertem. God of the lotus- 
flower, usually shown with a lotus-plant on 
his head, but sometimes with a lion-head, in 
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which form he was the son of Sakhmet and 
Ptah, but Bastet was also perceived as his 
possible mother, as was Wadjet. 

Nehebu-Kau or Nehebkau. Two-headed 
snake-god and protector on earth and in the 
Underworld, the son of Serket or of Geb and 
Renenutet. 

Neith. Creator-goddess who emerged from 
primaeval waters to make the world. She was 
the patroness of weaving, and invented birth. 
She has been regarded as the consort of Seth, 
and as a sky-goddess with the title of Great 
Cow. She was the mother of the crocodile- 
god Suchos, and protector of the Son of Homs, 
Duamutef the jackal-headed guardian of the 
deceased’s stomach. Her attributes were the 
bow, arrows, and a shield, so she was 
associated with war and with the hunt. 

Nekhbet. Protector of monarchs, mother- 
goddess and protective nurse of pharaoh, 
Nekhbet was the vulture-goddess of Upper 
Egypt, depicted with spread wings and 
clasping the attributes of eternity in her 
claws. If one wing were to be stretched in 
front of her, her role as protector would be 
emphasised. She was a goddess of childbirth. 
Her head and beak appear with Wadjet the 
rearing urceus above pharoah’s forehead as a 
symbol of the union of Lower and Upper 
Egypt (see Wadjet: [Fig. 54]). 

Nekhen. Jackal-headed deity of Upper Egypt, 
protective ancestor of pharaoh. 

nemes. Type of Ancient-Egyptian head-dress 
commonly found on statues of pharaohs, with 
a tight band across the forehead and striped 
hangings at the sides of the head (see Plate 27 
and see Antinoiis: [Fig. 7(b) and Wadjet: 
[Fig. 54]). It may be an allusion to the Upper 
Egyptian goddess Nekhbet’s vulture- wings. 

Neo-Classicism. Movement that sought to 
rediscover the art and architecture of Classical 
Antiquity. It included Roman and Greek 
exemplars, then themes from Herculaneum and 
Pompeii (towns overwhelmed by the eruption 


of Vesuvius in AD 79), and finally motifs 
from Ancient Egypt. It also experimented with 
stereometrically pure and primitive forms, giving 
rise to a new architecture from which 
enrichment was often eliminated. Ancient 
Egyptian pyramids, obelisks, and blacky massive 
buildings were ideally suited to the aesthetic 
search for pure geometrical shapes. It 
emerged during the eighteenth century, and 
recurred in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries ( see CURL [2001]). 

Neper. God of barley and wheat subject to 
Hapy, who ensured that silt would be 
deposited so that crops could be grown. He 
was depicted with grains scattered on his 
body, and shared certain characteristics with 
Osiris. 

Nephthys. Sister of Isis and Osiris, daughter of 
Geb and Nut, goddess of the Ennead of 
Heliopolis, and a mourner for the dead, who 
was Virgo Intacta. Nevertheless, she was 
associated with Seth, and, in one legend, gave 
birth to Anubis after a liaison with Osiris. She 
was an important funerary goddess, and 
protected the baboon-headed Hapy, one of 
the Sons oj Horns, into whose care the lungs 
were placed in the canopic jar. She protected 
pharaoh through the dark Underworld, and 
mourned him as her own brother Osiris. Like 
Isis, she could transform herself into a kite, 
and although closely connected to Seth as her 
brother and sexual partner, suffered none of 
the hatred meted out to that deity. 

night. A very different thing compared with 
primaeval darkness, night was divinely made, 
and, as it gave way to day with the rising of 
the sun, so it was emblematic of the 
resurrection of the dead. 

nimbus. Circular halo around the head of an 
image. 

Nome. Ancient Egypt was subdivided for 
administration purposes into 42 Names, or 
districts, each with its own deities carrying 
symbols of the appropriate Nomes above 
their heads. 
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nomen. Pharaoh’s name following the phrase 
‘son of Re. 

numbers. These had special significance for 
Ancient Egyptians. A few examples are given 
here: 

1: being indivisible, it represented 

the beginning; 

2: day and night, duality, man and 

woman; 

3: father, son, and child; the triad; 

Osiris, Isis, and Horns', Amun, 

Mut, and Khons; morning, noon, 
and evening; 

4: associated with the understanding 

of space, and with the cardinal 
points (in the solar cult of 
Heliopolis four-sided altars 
emphasised this); twice four 
created the Ogdoad of Hermopolis, 
or 4 pairs of primaeval deities; 

7: perfection, for Re had seven has, 

and Hathor was a seven-fold 
goddess. The 42 assessors, or 
judges of the dead, were a 
multiple of 7; 

9: wholeness; pharaoh’s subject 

peoples, and the number of the 
Ennead of Heliopolis, an all- 
powerful assembly of deities; 

1000: symbolised by the lotus, it 

suggested a very large amount of 
anything; 

100,000: its attribute, the tadpole, 

suggested enormous numbers; 
1,000,000: the deity Helt, personifying 
infinity and eternity. 

Nun. Deity personifying the primaeval waters 
from which the creator-god Atum emerged. 
Nun was sometimes depicted supporting the 
solar barque (see solar barque: Fig. 49), and 
was often identified with the Nile. He was a 
member of the Ogdoad. 

Nut. The sky-goddess, personification of cosmic 
elements and forces, depicted in human form 
but sometimes as a bee or as the sky-cow. She 
was the daughter of Shu and Tefnut. After 
union with her brother, Geb, the earth-god, 


she bore Isis, Osiris, Nephthys, and Seth. She 
was often shown supporting herself on her 
toes and finger-tips, her body forming an arch 
over all the world, for she represented the 
vault of heaven or the celestial canopy. She was 
the mother of Re: she swallowed him each 
evening and gave birth to him each morning, 
so she was associated with resurrection. 

obelisk. Tall tapering shaft, square on plan, 
usually monolithic, with battered sides and a 
pyramidal top ( pyramidion ), often incised with 
hieroglyphs, called benben, a manifestation of 
Amun, in Heliopolis, and often regarded as 
the dwelling-place of that deity. An Ancient 
Egyptian form, obelisks were usually found in 
pairs (probably to include dual solar and lunar 
symbolism), flanking axes, such as a temple 
dromos, but, on their introduction to Europe 
from the time of Augustus (reigned 27 BC- 
AD 14), when the first Egyptian obelisks 
were re-erected from 10 BC, they were 
usually treated as single free-standing 
objects, and acquired pedestals on which to 
perch. Later commemorative obelisks (e.g. 
Morrisons Ross Monument, Rostrevor, Co 
Down [1826]) were not monoliths, but 
constructed of ashlar ( see Colour Plates IV, 
VIII, and XXV, and Plates 10-16, 40, 50, 
58, 62 [b], 65, 69, 71, 73, 87, 115, 118, 136, 
140, 148, 151, 152, 154, 158, 161, 170, 
173, 180, 183, 184, and 185). 

Ogdoad. Eight deities, four frog-headed gods 
and four snake-headed goddesses symbolic of 
chaos before the rise of the sun-god. They 
also appeared as baboons when greeting the 
dawn. The eight were Nun and Naunet 
(primaeval waters); Heh and Hauhet or Hehet 
(infinity of space); Kek and Kauket or Kaket 
(primaeval darkness [as opposed to the less 
terrifying and finite night]); and Amun and 
Amaunet (invisibility). 

oil. Apart from its practical uses, oil was 
employed in ritual anointing, and seven oils 
were used in the mortuary ritual together 
with water and incense, for oils helped to 
prevent decay of the body essential to the 
Ancient Egyptian concept of the afterlife. 
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ointment. Oils were employed for anointing 
to protect an individual from the powers of 
darkness. They were also used in rituals of 
purification, and, boiled with myrrh and wax, 
provided the unguents needed for protection 
from decay. Unguents were also important 
because of their fragrance, transforming a 
putrefying corpse into a sweet-smelling 
mummy. 

ollarium. Niche in a Roman vault or 
columbarium to hold cinerary urns, usually in 
pairs. 

Onuris or Anhur. Bearded, spear-bearing 
sky- and hunter-god depicted with a crown 
of four high plumes and a urceus. His consort 
was the lioness-goddess Mekhit, and he 
supported Homs and Re. He was identified 
with Shu, and his consort with Sakhmet and 
Tefnut. 

orientation. Because the sun, in its daily 
progression across the sky, was so important 
to Ancient Egyptian religion, so was 
orientation. Birth and death were associated 
with east and west, and the dead dwelt in 
necropoleis to the west of fertile lands, so 
were called ‘westerners’. Temples and tombs 
were generally orientated east-west. Some 
temples (e.g. that of Hathor at Dendera) were 
aligned on Sothis, the dog-star, sacred to Isis 
(who appears on reverse types of drachmas 
[or drachms] riding the dog). Similarly, left 
and right had considerable importance for 
Ancient Egyptians. Life entered a body from 
the right side, and death came through the 
left. Pharaoh was equated with the sun and the 
right eye, and the Queen was equated with 
the moon and the left eye. Left was identified 
with the east and right with the west. 

Orion. Constellation identified with Osiris 
and pharaoh. 

ornament. Ancient Egyptian ornament was 
certainly colourful and decorative, but much 
of it also had profound symbolic meaning, 
lifting that which it adorned to a higher plane. 


Common ornament was the continuous frieze 
of rearing urcei, the lotus and papyrus (both in 
bud and flower form), coils, spirals, scrolls, 
stylised flowers as rosettes, winged solar discs, 
stylised figures, hieroglyphs, and symbols of 
deities. 


Osiride. Pier with an engaged figure of Osiris 
in front of it: unlike a caryatid (e), the pier, 
rather than the figure, supported the structure 
(Fig. 34). The figure of Osiris was also found 
seated. 



Fig. 34. Osiride, featuring Osiris wearing 
the atef crown and holding the crook and the 
flagellum (or flail), symbols of kingship 
(after examples in Thebes,). 


Osiris. Consort and brother of Isis, the first- 
born of Geb and Nut, who enjoyed the most 
general veneration, was a protective funerary 
god, and whose realm was the Underworld. 
However, he brought agriculture and wine- 
growing to the world, and was called 
Wennefer, the perfect one. He usually 
appeared as wrapped in the linen of the 
embalmers, but his arms were shown free of 
the bandages, holding the crook and flail of 
kingship ( see Osiride: [Fig. 34]). His atef 
crown was decorated with plumes on either 
side. He was killed by Seth, but there is one 
version of the legend that claims he died by 
drowning in the Nile near Memphis, and so 
was associated with the annual inundation 
which brought the dead lands back to life. Isis 
gathered up his flesh, and Thoth and Horns 
raised him on his side before the embalming 
ritual took place (in other versions, Seth 
dismembered the body and Isis searched and 
found the pieces, using her formidable 
powers to re-assemble her brother). Even 
more remarkable (if possible) was the 
impregnation of Isis (as a kite) by the dead 
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Osiris, which caused the goddess to bear the 
younger Homs. In yet another legend, Seth 
threw Osiris’s phallus into the Nile, where it 
was eaten. Isis then manufactured another 
phallus, but the super-supernatural means by 
which Horus was conceived suggest that the 
Marian cultus owes at least something to 
Ancient Egypt. 

Osiris is particularly associated with the 
djed column, symbolising stability and 
continuity, which was known as Osiris’s 
backbone. The Egyptian monarchy and Osiris 
were closely linked, and when pharaoh died 
he became Osiris, king of the Underworld, 
just as on earth he was Horus, who carried 
on Osiris’s work after the last’s death. Osiris 
was the lost sun, monarch of the infernal 
regions, supreme judge of the dead, and the 
embodiment of wisdom. Connected with the 
constellation of Orion (where he ‘dwelt’), he 
was also linked with the sun, emphasised 
through his ‘residence’ at Heliopolis. In the 
Upper World Osiris continued to live and 
work through the power of Horus, and he 
was ever-renewed by his incarnation in the 
form of the black buD Apis, and was therefore 
called Osiris-Apis, or Osorapis. He was identified 
with Dionysus, Zeus, Annin, and Pan, as Serapis 
(or Sarapis ), shown with a corn-measure 
(; modius ) on his head ( see Serapis: [Fig. 47]). 
Temples of Serapis often had a Lady Chapel 
attached, dedicated to Isis. 

Osiris Canopus. Figure in the shape of a 
canopic jar with a male head on top, not used 
as a visceral jar, it appears as a reverse type on 
coins struck in Roman Alexandria, and as an 
ornament in both Antiquity and the Neo- 
Classical period (see canopic jar: [Fig. 14(b)]). 

ouroboros or uroboros (ovpo/Sdpog). Symbol 
of a snake in the form of a circle, eating its 
tail: it represents continuity, eternity, or 
infinity. 

Pakhet. Lioness-goddess identified with 
Artemis, the Greek goddess of the hunt. 

palm. The inspiration for much decorative 
work (Fig. 35). Palm-trees were represented 


in Egyptian architecture as columns with 
vertically-banded shafts and tightly-packed leaves 
forming the capital (see capital: [Fig. 16(g[i])]). 
A palmette was a stylised palm-leaf, often used 
with the anthemion ( see anthemion: [Fig. 6]), 
and is also found alternating in bands with the 
lotus ( see Colour Plates XI and XXXVI 
and Plates 54, 132, 188, and 192). Palms 
were associated with Upper Egypt, fertility, 
and with the goddesses Hathor and Nut: 
they were especially sacred to Re, for the 
branches resembled that deity’s high crown. 
Palm-trees with double or triple trunks were 
symbolically linked with Min and Thoth. A 
palm-leaf signified a year, and if worn as a 
head-dress, signified longevity or even 
eternity. 



Fig 35. 

(a) Egyptian wall-painting showing a capital-like arrangement with 
volutes and lotus-flower; 

(b) palmette design with vestigial floral and volute decorations from 
Cyprus: the anthemion of Greek decorations usually featured the 
lotus or palmette, and the design bridges Egyptian and Greek 
ornament (after various sources). 

Panebtawy. Offspring of ‘Haroeris’, or Horus 
as he grew in strength, lord of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, and therefore symbolising the 
legitimacy of pharaoh as ruler of the two lands. 
His mother was Tasenetnofret. 

panther. See leopard. 

papyrus {pi. papyri). The paper-reed ( Cyperus 
papyrus or papyrus antiquorum), used 
decoratively (Fig. 36), symbolising that 
which had risen from the primaeval waters. 
Columns with papyrus capitals supporting the 
roofs of temples alluded to primaeval creation 
{see capital: [Fig. 16(h)]). Papyriform means 
m the shape of a cluster of papyrus leaves and 
flowers. Papyri were associated with green, 
joy, triumph, and that which flourishes. The 
plant was an emblem of Lower Egypt, and 
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was associated with Wadjet, Bastet , and Horns 
(see Plates 23, 54, and 188). It was used to 
make material on which to write. 



Fig. 36. Egyptian stylised representations of 
papyrus. 

(a) five-branched form indicative of Lower Egypt; 

(b) papyrus-sceptre; 

(c) abstraction of flowering papyrus; 

(d) Egyptian painted papyrus decoration , 
resembling a bell-capital: the stem can vary 
greatly in length (after various sources). 



Pe. Falcon-headed god of Lower Egypt, 
protective ancestor of pharaoh. 


pediment. In Classical architecture, a low- 
pitched triangular gable following the roof- 
slopes, crowning a portico or a facade, and 
often containing sculpture in its tympanum. 
The profile of the top part of the entablature 
was repeated on the raking sides. Pediments 
also occur over doors, windows, and niches. 
Whilst triangular pediments are the most 
common (Figs. 3 7 [a] and 37[bJ), segmental 
pediments (Fig. 37[c]) were introduced during 
the Roman Empire, associated with the cults 
of Isis and Artemis of Ephesus because of the 
shape of the crescent-moon and the bow-shape of 
the huntress's weapon. However, the curved 
roof and segmental pediment also belong to 
an old tradition in Ancient Egyptian wood- 
and-reed buildings which entered the 
Classical language of architecture via 
Ptolemaic Egypt (See MEYBOOM [1995], 
248, [Note 83]). (see Plates 17, 18, and 19). 

Fig. 37(a). triangular 
pediment (shown pecked), 
with open-topped or 
broken-apex triangular 
pediment (shown with solid 
lines only); 




Fig. 37(b). open-bed or 
broken-base triangular 
pediment (shown pecked), 
with true broken or open 
triangular pediment (shown 
with solid lines only); 



Fig. 37(c). segmental 
pediment (shown pecked), 
mth open-topped segmental 
pediment (shown with solid 
lines only) (after CURL 
[1999, 2000]). 


pelican. Deity capable of removing large 
numbers of hostile beings from the waters in 
its capacious beak. The pelican (Henet) could 
foretell how the dead would fare in their 
journeyings in the Underworld, and had 
connections with the concept of the dead 
being able to leave the tomb and worship the 
sun. 

Persic. A Persic column has a bell-shaped capital 
and a base of the same size, and was much 
ornamented with lotus. It was an ingredient 
of Egyptianising ornament of the early 
nineteenth century, although owing much to 
Achaemenian prototypes from Persepolis. 

Pesedjet. See Ennead. 

Peteese (or Pedesi). Minor deity, who, with 
his brother Pehor or Pihor, was drowned in the 
Nile, and therefore had associations with 
Osiris. The Roman-Egyptian temple erected 
at Dendur in their honour is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Their fate had parallels in the deification of 
Antinous. 

phallus (pi. phalli). Ancient Egyptian imagery 
often incorporates ithyphallic male figures 
(i.e. with erect phalli): examples include Geb, 
Min (see Min: [Fig. 31]), and Osiris, 
suggesting fertility and the victory of the life- 
force over death. 

pharaoh. Deified monarch or king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, identified on earth as the 
personification of Horns, and the link 
between the afterlife and life on earth. As 
‘son of Re' he was also guarded by the 
vulture-goddess of Upper Egypt ( Nekhbet ) 
and the cobra-goddess of the Delta (Wadjet), 
both of whom appear on his head-dress (see 
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Wadjet: [Fig. 54]). Pharaoh became a god 
through elaborate ritual presided over by 
Homs and Thoth: on his death he ceased to be 
Horus and became Osiris as king of the 
Underworld. 

pharaonic stance. Male figure standing with 
left foot before right, with arms held rigidly 
at the sides, often with nemes head-dress and 
shendyt kilt (see Antinoiis: [Fig. 7(b)]). 

phoenix. Sacred bird of Heliopolis. It was 
called by the Egyptians benu or bennu, and 
phoenix by the Greeks. It was perceived as the 
ba of Re and as a manifestation of Osiris. It 
was supposed to live on the benben or obelisk, 
and, according to Greek legend, it burned 
itself to death and rose again from the fire, so 
was associated with sunrise and with 
resurrection of the dead. 

Picturesque. Eighteenth-century English 
< esthetic category which defined a building, a 
building in a landscape, or a landscape that 
resembled a composition by Poussin, Claude, 
or Salvator Rosa as Picturesque, from pittoresco, 
meaning ‘in the manner of the painters', and was 
hugely influential throughout Europe. 
Asymmetrical compositions, natural features, 
and buildings that seemed to belong to the 
setting were important ingredients of the 
Picturesque, which also encouraged eclecticism 
and the association of certain architectural 
styles for building types. 


portico. Covered ambulatory consisting of a 
series of columns spaced at regular intervals 
supporting a roof, normally attached as a 
colonnaded porch to a building. The volume 
so created can be open or partly enclosed at 
the sides, stand before a building such as a 
temple, and often have a pediment over the 
front, in which case it is described as a temple- 
front. A Classical portico can be defined with 
precision. The main types are: 
prostyle: with the columns set in a line standing 
before and detached from the front wall of 
the building behind (Figs. 38[a] and 38[b(i) 
and (ii)]). 

in antis : with the columns set in a line between 
the projecting walls enclosing the sides of the 
portico, i.e. between the antce (see anta) of 
the walls (Fig. 38[b (iii)]); 
engaged: with the ensemble of columns, 
entablature, and pediment embedded in the 
front wall (Fig. 38[c(ii)]); 

In both in antis and prostyle porticos, the 
design is further defined by the number of 
columns visible on the front elevation. The 
commonest varieties are: 
distyle (2, usually in antis [Fig. 38(b [iii])]) ; 
tristyle (3); tetrastyle (4); pentastyle (5); hexastyle 
(6 [Fig. 38(c[i])]); heptastyle (7 [Fig. 
38(c[ii])]); octastyle (8 [Fig. 38(c[iii])]); 
enneastyle (9); decastyle (10); and dodecastyle 
(12). A portico with 4 columns standing in 
front of the main building behind is prostyle 
tetrastyle, and if it has 2 set between the antce 
of flanking walls, it is distyle in antis. 


pig. An unclean animal, associated with Seth, 
who attacked Horns in the guise of a black 
boar. Pigs were sacrificed as part of the lunar 
festivals to Isis and Osiris. Nut became a 
celestial sow, devoured the stars, and gave 
birth to them again, so the sow was a popular 
amulet associated with fertility. 

Pihor. See Peteese. 

pluteus. Low wall set between Classical 
columns, about a third of the height of the 
columns, in a colonnade, common in the later 
Egyptian architecture of the Ptolemaic and 
Roman periods (see Plate 96). 



Fig. 38(a). Greek unfluted prostyle tetrastyle portico (after 


CURL [1999, 2000];. 
a acroter 

aa acroteria angularia 

ab abacus 

an anta 

c crepidoma 


Dc Doric unfluted column 
e entablature 

p pediment 

ra row of antefixa 

t tympanum 
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Fig. 38(b). Column arrangements for a small Greek Ionic temple: 
(i: left) amphi-prostyle tetrastyle, or amp hi tetra-prostyle, i.e. 
with four columns standing in front of and at each end of the cell; 
(ii: middle) prostyle tetrastyle or tetra-prostyle, i.e. with four 
columns standing in front of the cell; 

(iii right) distyle in antis, i.e. with two columns standing in front 
of the cell set between untie terminating the projecting cell walls, an 
arrangement only found on very small temples, tombs, or shrines. 

In Egyptian Revival work similar arrangements are found, with 
Egyptian substituted for Greek detailing (after CURL [1999, 
2000]/ 


c 3— step crepidoma, 

the top step of which is 
the stylobate 

po posticum or epinaos 


an anta 

n naos or cell 

p pronaos 



Fig. 38(c). Various types of Greek-Doric temple-plans: 

(i: left) peripteral hexastyle, i.e. with colonnades surrounding the 
cell or naos, and six columns at each end forming the porticoes and 
carrying the triangular pediments; 

(ii: middle) pseudo-peripteral septostyle (or heptastylej, i.e. 
with all columns engaged with the temple walls, and with seven 
engaged columns at each end, resulting in entrances off-centre; 

(iii: top right) half-plan, dipteral octastyle, i.e. with two rows of 
columns surrounding the cell, and eight at each end forming the 
porticoes and carrying the pediments; 

(iii: bottom right) half-plan, pseudo-dipteral octastyle, i.e. with 
a wider space between the walls of the cell and the peristyle, and with 
eight columns at each end forming the porticoes and carrying the 
pediments. This wide space suggests that further colonnades ought to 
stand behind the outer ones (after CURL [1999, 2000];. 


a acroter n naos 

po posticum or epinaos p pronaos 


Post-Modernism. Late twentieth-century 
style that seemed to reject the Modern 
Movement, and had some Historicist references, 
such as pediments, columns, keystones, and the 
like, but often used in a whimsical and 
unscholarly manner. It had echoes of 
Egyptianising elements in it, and some critics 
welcomed its complexities and contradictions. 

prenomen. Pharaoh’s name following the 
phrase ‘King of Upper and Lower Egypt’. 

primaeval mound. The Ancient Egyptians 
believed that the world emerged from the 
primaeval waters as a mound, and the first 
deity took his rest on it. Nilotic islands 
subject to the rise and fall of the waters were 
seen as mnemonics of the mound, and of 
death and resurrection, so were chosen as sites 


for ‘tombs’ of Osiris. In temples, such as 
those at Karnak, the raised floor-levels 
probably allude to the primaeval mound. 

procession. Ancient Egyptian religious 
processions were intended to make the 
existence of deities visible, although the 
image was concealed in a naos on a barque or 
stretcher carried on the shoulders of priests. 
Each year Hathor was carried from Dendera 
to Horns at Edfu, an allusion to the union of 
the deities of the sky and sun. 

pschent. Combined crowns of Upper and 
Lower Egypt (see crown: [Fig. 19(d)]). 

Ptah. Egyptian god of fire, and creator-god, 
associated mostly with Memphis. Wearing a 
tightly-fitting skull-cap (or perhaps shaven- 
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headed), he carried the was, or sceptre of 
dominion (consisting of a rod at the top of 
which were the four bars of the djed column 
[stability] and the ankh [life]), and his body 
was closely wrapped (Fig. 39). Ptah was the 
creator of skills in architectural design, and 
the real architect, Imhotep, was regarded as his 
son, the Great Architect of the Universe. Ptah 
was also lord of truth, and could blind those 
swearing false oaths. The sacred bull Apis was 
the intermediary between the deity and 
mankind, and Ptah’s consort was Sakhmet. As 
the deity of craftsmen, Ptah himself was 
closely associated with the stupendous works 
of architecture of Ancient Egypt. 

t Fig. 39. The deity Ptah holding the was sceptre 
of dominion that combines the ankh (life) and djed 
(stability) symbols (after an original in The Cairo 
Museum). 

pteron. An external peripteral colonnade ( see 

Plate 5). ( See also portico: [Fig. 38(c)]). 

purification. Rituals required purification, 
usually by means of water. The dead were 
also purified by means of bathing as well as 
ointments and unguents. Baptism is the 
Christian equivalent of Ancient Egyptian 
lustration, and the water-basins in front of 
temples were forerunners of holy-water stoups 
and fonts. 

putto (pi. putti). Unwinged male child or 
chubby male baby, found in Classical and 
Baroque sculpture. Putti are given to obesity, 
and have a knowing air, as though they have 
been up to no good. The Graeco-Roman 
Harpocrates is usually depicted as a putto ( see 
Plate 21 and see also Isis: [Fig. 28(c)]). 
Compare cherub. 

pylon. Portal of an Ancient Egyptian temple 
composed of two massive battered towers, usu- 
ally decorated with bas-relief sculptures and 
hieroglyphs, flanking a lower framed gateway 


which, like the towers, was crowned by a cauet- 
to or gorge-cornice. The towers may be 
mnemonic of Isis and Nephthys, who raised 
the sun, and they were guardians of the deity 
in his sanctuary behind. The towers had their 
corners finished with torus mouldings that 
were continued horizontally at the tops of the 
battered walls under the gorge-cornices (Fig. 
40). Some authorities use the terms pylon, 
propylon, pylotie for the gateway and propyla for 
the towers. A pylon-form resembles one of the 
towers, and indeed the term pylon is now usu- 
ally given to the towers, following the prece- 
dent set by the editors of the Description de 
I’Egypte (1820s). Pylon-forms (often found in 
nineteenth-century chimney-pots) lent them- 
selves to the towers of suspension-bridges, 
such as I. K. Brunei’s (1806-59) structure over 
the gorge at Clifton, Bristol (1829—36, com- 
pleted 1861 after modification), and the bat- 
tered profile was widely employed for 
retaining-walls, plinths, and dams (see Plates 
17, 98, 115, 127, 128, and 208). 



Fig. 40. (left) typical battered Egyptian pylon -tower with gorge- 
cornice and torus moulding framing the facade; (right) adaptation 
of the form as a doorcase (after an original drawing by the 
Author,). 

pyramid. Solid standing on a square base with 
four steeply battered triangular sides meeting 
at an apex, used as mausolea in Ancient Egypt, 
and recurring in Neo-Classical designs. It may 
have evolved from stepped forms derived 
from the mastaba, and its origins may lie in 
the concept of the primceval mound. The top 
of a pyramid was linked with the form at the 
top of an obelisk, and was connected with the 
idea of the rays from the sun, for pharaoh, after 
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all, entered the afterlife as Son of Re. Other 
types of pyramid include the stepped form 
found in both Ancient Egyptian and Meso- 
American Pre-Columbian architecture. 
Pyramids appealed to Neo-Classical designers 
for their stereometrical purity of form, and 
pyramidal compositions were common for 
funerary monuments. Before the rediscovery 
of Egypt from the eighteenth century, 
pyramids were often confused with obelisks, 
and fat obelisks with pyramids, but the two 
forms are quite distinct ( see Plates 24, 30, 
41, 53, 55, 56, 62, 64, 75, 80, 81, 83, 86, 
91, 110, 112, 114, 122, 123, 124, 163, 167, 
170, and 184). 

Qadesh. Goddess of ecstasy and sensual 
pleasure, often found as part of a triad with 
the ithyphallic Min (see Min: [Fig. 31]) and 
the bearded god Reshep ( see Reshep: [Fig. 
42]). She may have been a composite goddess 
based on Anat and Astarte. She was depicted 
standing naked on the back of a lion, 
presenting lotus-flowers to Min and papyrus- 
plants or snakes to Reshep (allegories of 
eroticism and fecundity). She was sometimes 
identified with Hathor. 

Qebehsenuef or Qebsennuef. Son of Homs, 
represented by a hawk-headed stopper on a 
canopic jar containing the intestines removed 
during the process of mummification (see 
canopic jar: [Fig. 14(a)]). He was protected 
by Serket. 

ram. As a powerful animal associated with 
fecundity, it was identified with Khnum at 
Elephantine and Esna, with Heryshaf at 
Herakleopolis (south of Crocodilopolis), and 
as Kherti in the district of Letopolis (on the 
west side of the Nile opposite Heliopolis). It 
was also associated with Amun, but in that 
case its horns curved downwards (in others 
they projected more or less horizontally). Re 
was often depicted as a ram-headed deity (see 
Re: [Fig. 41]). 

Re. Immensely powerful sun-god, whose 
influence permeated the earth, the sky, and 
the Underworld, and whose cult-centre was 


Heliopolis. He was found as a falcon wearing 
the sun-disc (framed by the cobra-goddess’s 
body) on his head. When in the Underworld 
he assumed the form of a ram-headed man, 
but the cobra-goddess Melien, signifying his 
power to kill instantly, was nearly always in 
attendance on him (Fig. 41). Pharaoh was 
held to be the son of Re, and therefore divine. 
Re was the creator, emerging from the 
primaeval lotus, and was responsible for 
ordering the rising of the Nile, thereby 
bringing water to the dry lands. He appears 
to have instituted circumcision, by mutilating 
his own phallus, from the blood of which 
evolved the notions of authority and intellect. 
He became identified with other deities, or 
even coalesced with them, including Amun 
and Khnum : he also seems to have merged, in 
a curious way, with Osiris. 



Fig. 41. Re as ram-headed god in the Underworld, travelling on 
the mesektet night-boat protected by the serpent-goddess Mehen 
shown coiled around Re’s kiosk standing on the boat’s deck (after a 
representation of Re’s journey in the XIX Dynasty tomb of 
Seti I, Thebes/ 

red. See colour. 

Regency. English style of interior decoration 
and architecture during the incapacity of King 
George III (1810-20): it was predominantly 
Neo-Classical, with a considerable Empire 
input, and it included Egyptianising and 
Oriental motifs. It continued during the reign 
of King George IV (1820-30). 

Renenutet. Cobra-goddess, a female figure 
with a rearing cobra instead of a face, 
protectress of pharaoh by merging with the 
king’s urceus. She was especially a goddess of 
fertility and of harvests. She was connected 
with the production of linen to wrap 
mummies, and controlled the destinies of 
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mankind. With Meskhenet she was present at 
childbirth, and encouraged the will in babies 
to live. She was also identified with Maat, 
goddess of truth and order: in the Graeco- 
Roman period she became Hermouthis or 
Thermouthis, and later a manifestation of Isis. 

Reshef, Reshep, or Reshpu. War- and 
thunder-god of Syrian extraction, bearded 
like a Syrian rather than an Egyptian, 
sometimes wearing the white crown of 
Upper Egypt, and sometimes with a banded 
head-dress with a gazelle’s head or horns in 
front and a long ribbon trailing from the top 
or rear. He usually carried a spear and a 
shield, and has been identified with Montu 
and Seth. He was often associated with Min 
and Qadesh (Fig. 42). 



Fig. 42. Version of the war-god Reshep, 
bearded, wearing a gazelle's head on his 
forehead, and carrying a spear (after a relief 
on a funerary stela [c.l 250 BC] in The 
British Museum). 


right and left. See orientation. 

ring. A symbol of eternity, without a 
beginning and without end ( see ouroboros). 
The hieroglyph for eternity resembled a loop 
with two ends tied in a knot, a form found in 
protective amulets (Fig. 43). It has similarities 
to the frame of a cartouche (see cartouche: 
[Fig. 17]). Other looped or knotted forms 
found as amulets include the ankh (see ankh: 
[Fig- 4]), the tyet ( see tyet: [Fig. 52]), and the 
sa (see sa: [Fig. 44]). 


Q Fig. 43. Knotted ring, symbolic of eternity (after 
examples from numerous sources,). 


Rod of dfsculapius A staff entwined with 
serpents, resembling the caduceus, but without 
the wings. 


rope. A symbol of bondage, often depicted in 
association with bound captives and animals. 
It was also a symbol of fate, and could be 
transformed into a serpent. 

rose. Associated with Isis and Horns/ Harpocrates, 
the rose is the flower of silence and secrecy, 
hence sub rosa. It is the emblem of the Virgin 
Mary and of Isis. 

route. The route the sun took each day for 
Ancient Egyptians had parallels with their 
own lives, because the night journey of the 
sun was fraught with dangers, yet each 
morning the sun was reborn and passed 
through the heavens. A route through a large 
temple complex between rows of sphinxes and 
criosphinxes, through portals flanked by pylon- 
towers and obelisks, through courts, a hypostyle 
hall, between more pylon-towers and 
sequences of spaces, towards a holy of holies, 
alluded to rites of initiation and to the 
purification of the soul after death. 

sa. Sign of protection associated with Bes (see 
Bes: [Fig. 12]) and Taweret: it was therefore 
especially connected with childbirth (Fig. 
44). 



Fig. 44. Symbolic of protection, the sa represents a 
primitive shelter made of papyrus plants (after examples 
from numerous sources/ 


sacred lake. Each year the waters of the Nile 
brought life to the lands flanking its course, 
suggesting the primaeval mound emerging from 
the primaeval waters. Large temples therefore 
had artificial ‘sacred lakes’ in which renewal 
took place with each dawning day, and the 
sun-god cleansed himself. Essentially large 
places for purification, priests ritually bathed 
there, the dead were cleansed, and the sacred 
barque of the deity of the temple ceremonially 
sailed there. 

Sakhmet or Sekhmet. Ferocious fire- 
breathing lioness-headed war-goddess of 
Memphis (Fig. 45), daughter of Re and 
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consort of Ptah, sometimes identified with 
Milt. She was a symbol of the heroism of 
pharaoh in battle. She has been called ‘Lady of 
the Acacia’, and was identified with Bastet. 
Her son was Nefertum, the important lotus- 
god. Even Seth’ s minions and the snake 
Apophis were no match for her, for she was 
the fire-spitting urceus and eye of Re. 

Fig. 45. Sakhmet the lioness-goddess, shown 
seated. Representations of the goddess Wenut 
were similar to those of Sakhmet (composite 
image after example in the Villa Albani- 
Torlonia, Rome, 562, The Cairo Museum, 
and the beautiful Wenut in the Musee du 
Louvre, N4535 / ). 


sandal. 1. Symbol of authority and property, as 
well as an item of footwear. 2. Symbol of 
purity. 


Khepri, who pushed the sun up above the 
horizon and rolled it across the sky (see solar 
barque: [Fig. 49]), was identified with the 
creator-god Atum. Scarabs were made of 
stone, faience, etc., with undersides incised 
with hieroglyphs. They were used for seals and 
as amulets. 

scorpion. As with other dangerous creatures, 
scorpions were venerated by the Ancient 
Egyptians, and were often found as 
protective amulets. Isis was assisted by seven 
scorpions against her foes, and scorpions 
were personified by the goddess Serket, 
protector of the living and the dead, and, 
with Isis, Neith, and Nephthys, watched over 
the body of Osiris. She was also protector of 
Qebehsenuef one of the Sons of Horns ( see 
canopic jar: [Fig. 14(a)]). 

Sebek. Crocodile, associated with Suchos. 



sarcophagus (pi. sarcophagi). Stone or 
terracotta coffin, sometimes, if Classical, with a 
pitched lid and acroteria at the corners. This 
type of pitched lid with simplified acroteria was 
adapted for the cappings of piers in the Neo- 
Classical period, and in this usage is called a 
cinerarium lid. Some Egyptian sarcophagi have 
segmental-topped lids (see Plate 30). 


Sebiumeker. Anthropomorphic god of 
fecundity, sometimes associated with 
Apedemak. 

sedge. Plant of the Cyperacece, a family distin- 
guished from grasses by its triangular stems and 
leaf-shoots, often used in iconography to 
denote Upper Egypt (see bee: [Fig. 11]). 


Satis, Satjit, or Satet. Guardian-goddess of 
Egypt’s southern frontier and Lower Nubia, 
known as ‘Mistress of Elephantine’, shown 
wearing the white crown of Upper Egypt, 
further embellished with antelope-horns, a 
urceus, and/or plumes. As giver of water, she 
was associated with the annual Nile flood, 
and provided supplies of water for 
purification of dead bodies. She was daughter 
of Khnum and Anukis, or, in another version, 
consort of Khnum and mother of Anukis. 
She had a relationship with Montu. 

scarab. Symbol of the sun, of regeneration, and 
of good fortune : it is a large winged dung- 
beetle (see Colour Plate XIII [b]). The 
Ancient Egyptians believed that the beetle 
spontaneously arose by an act of self-creation 
from a ball of dung, and so, personified as 


Sefkhet-Abwy. Goddess of libraries and 
scripts. She was shown with a seven-pointed 
star set below a bow-like arc, and seems to 
have been a variant of Seshat. 

sekhem. 1. Power, an attribute of deities and 
monarchs. It was symbolised by a staff of 
office, often associated with Anubis and Osiris 
(Fig. 46). 2. Elements, e.g. stars, perceived as 
standing between deities and men. 



Fig. 46. Top of sekhem sceptre associated with authority 
(after several sources). 
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Sekhmet. See Sakhmet. 

Selket. See Serket. 

Selkis. Greek form of Selket. See Serket. 

Senmut or Senenmut fl. c. 1473— c. 1 458 BC). 
Ancient Egyptian architect and courtier 
whose career was associated with the reign of 
Queen Hatshepsut (c. 1479-C.1458 BC). His 
master-work of architecture is the mortuary 
temple at Deir-el-Bahari (c.1473— c.1458 BC), 
with its great ranges of square columns, 
massive ramps joining the three main levels, 
and powerful, monumental symmetry ( see 
Colour Plate III). The complex includes 
columns that are seen by some as proto -Doric, 
Osiride features, and numerous sphinxes. It is 
one of the finest and most original of all the 
buildings of the New Kingdom (1550—1069 
BC), and influenced European and American 
Neo-Classicism. 

Sepa. Centipede-god of Heliopolis, sometimes 
with a donkeys head, and sometimes shown 
in the form of a mummy with two horns. He 
was identified with Homs as a god of the dead 
and of mortuaries, and he was regarded as a 
protector against enemies of the deities. 

Serapeion. Temple where the god Serapis or 
Sarnpis was worshipped. It usually had a Lady 
Chapel or Isceum attached to it, where Isis was 
venerated (see isaeum: [Figs. 27(a) and 27(b)]). 
At Saqqara the Serapeion was the site of the 
burials of the sacred Apis-Bulls. 

Serapis or Sarapis. Anthropomorphic 
composite god with Egyptian and Hellenistic 
attributes (he was introduced to Ptolemaic 
Egypt in the third century BC), combining 
Osiris and Apis ( Osorapis ) in the character of 
god of the Lower World. The idea of the god in 
Antiquity was extended to include Osiris, 
Pluto, Asclepius-ASsculapius, and Zeus-Jupiter. 
Serapis was particularly associated with 
healing and agricultural fecundity, and is 
usually represented with a modius, or corn- 
measure, on his head (Fig. 47). ( See also 
Plate 31) , an attribute connected with his 


importance as a deity of the corn-supply 
from Egypt to Rome. He is sometimes 
accompanied by an animal with the head of a 
dog, lion, or wolf, and with a serpent coiled 
round the body. He was immensely 
important, and his cult (the main centre was 
the Serapeion in Alexandria) was widespread 
throughout the Graeco-Roman world (see 
HORNBOSTEL [1973]) ( See modius). 



Pig. 47. Grceco-Roman version of 
Osiris as Serapis /Sarapis, shown with 
the modius, or corn-measure (symbol of 
the Underworld/ on his head (after 
the bust in the Sala Rotonda, Vatican 
Museum, Lippold III, 1, 549/ 


serekh. Rectangular frame around the name of 
pharaoh, pre-dating the more familiar cartouche 

(see cartouche: [Fig. 17]). 

Serket, Selket, or Selkis. Scorpion-goddess, 
usually a human female with a scorpion with 
raised tail poised to strike perched on her 
head, important as a protector of Qebehsenuef, 
the Son of Horns who guarded the intestines 
removed during the process of mummification. 
She tied up Apophis, and guarded sharp bends 
on the path in the Underworld. 

serpent. Associated with healing, and with 
wisdom, it is found on the caduceus, and with 
the winged globe. As a life-giving creature, it 
was associated with the four female members 
of the Ogdoad, and even Amun, as a primaeval 
deity, adopted the form of the snake Kematef. 
The most significant serpent-deity was 
Wadjet, who, as the urceus, appeared on 
pharaoh’s head-dress (see Wadjet: [Fig. 54]). 
Snakes could be enemies of the gods, such as 
Apophis, foe of Re, but Mehen, the coiled 
snake, attended Re in his journey in the 
Underworld (see Re: [Fig. 41]). The snake, 
because it could discard its skin, was 
associated with life after death. The snake 
with its tail in its mouth symbolised eternity, 
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the vastness of the sea, and primaeval waters, 
and is called ouroboros or uroboros. Snakes 
could also be Isis and Nephthys. 

Seshat. Chief goddess of scripts, senior to 
Sefkhet-Abwy, wearing a panther-hide over 
her linen tunic, and with a seven-pointed star 
over her head. She was shown holding a 
notched palm-branch (suggesting years or 
the measurement of time), and she had 
responsibility for recording all sorts of data. In 
some respects she was also involved in setting 
out the foundations of buildings, so was 
important in architecture. 

Seshmu. See Shezmu. 

Sesy. Flame-breathing snake of the Underworld. 

Seth. Enormously strong son of Geb and Nut, 
and therefore brother of Osiris, Isis, and 
Nephthys. As god of chaotic forces, he was 
associated with violence and with the terrible 
Semitic goddess Astarte or Ashtoreth, 
sometimes called ‘daughter of Ptah’. He was 
also lord of all metals. He was the murderer of 
Osiris and enemy of Horus (whose eyes he 
cut out [but these were restored by Hathor, 
using gazelle’s milk, or, in another version, by 
Thoth] and whom he assaulted sexually). 
Seth was held to be responsible for storms, 
presided over chaotic realms (e.g. deserts and 
the sea) and forces, and was hostile to 
cultivated regions. He is often represented 
with a human body and a head that seems to 
be a cross between that of a donkey and a pig 
(Fig. 48). His consorts were Anat and Astarte, 
and he was identified with Typhon. His realms 
were dark and horrible places, and held great 
terrors for Ancient Egyptians. Hippopotami, 
normally regarded as benign, could 
sometimes run amok, destroying boats and 
crops, in which case the offenders were 
perceived as incarnations of Seth and were 
killed. He could also become a crocodile, a 
panther, a donkey, an ass with a serpent's 
head, and even a goose, so he was nothing if 
not protean, and extremely dangerous. 
Interestingly, in one legend Horus tore off 
Seth’s testicles and a foreleg during their 


battles for supremacy: the Egyptians called 
the Great Bear constellation ‘the foreleg of 
Seth’. He was also associated with non- 
Egyptian or foreign lands, and so was regarded 
as a national enemy. 



Fig. 48. Seth, holding a lotus-plant 
associated with Upper Egypt (after an 
image in The Cairo Museum/ 


Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. The 

Pyramids at Gizeh, the Hanging Gardens and 
Walls of Babylon, the Temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus, the statue of Zeus at Olympia, the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, the Colossus of 
Rhodes, and the Pharos at Alexandria. 

shabti, shawabti. See ushabti. 

shadow. Part of a human being, with body 
and soul. It was depicted as black, leaving a 
tomb with a bird representing the ba. It was 
also represented by the flabellum, symbolising 
protection. 

Shay. Personification of destiny, depicted in 
human form. As god of fate, he pre- 
determined the lives of men, and represented 
the years allotted to a life. He was often 
associated with Meskhenet and Renenutet, and 
in the Graeco-Roman period he merged with 
the Alexandrian serpent-god of fortune, 
Agathodaimon. 

shemset. Girdle with an apron-like element of 
pendent beads, a symbol of power, sometimes 
shown as an apron with narrow strips of 
leather suspended from a belt around the 
waist. It was associated with the god Sopedu. 

shendyt. Ancient Egyptian kilt-like garment 
such as that worn by Antinous in the 
celebrated statue from Tivoli re-discovered in 
1740 (sec Antinous: [Fig. 7(b)]). 
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shepherd. Mankind was regarded as a herd of 
catde, cared for by a benevolent Amun. Re 
was referred to as a shepherd, and pharaoh was 
also seen as a divine shepherd, hence the crook 
insignia. 

Shesmetet. Lioness-goddess, apparently 
another manifestation of Sakhmet. 

Shezmu or Sheshmu. God, sometimes 
anthropomorphic, and sometimes leonine. As 
a butcher he prepared and cooked minor 
deities and certain humans as food for 
pharaoh , to build up his strength. He also 
prepared grape-juice for making wine, and 
presented it to the monarch, so he was a god 
of wine-presses, although his implements 
often pressed human hearts instead of grapes, 
thus causing the sky to glow red at sunset. On 
the brighter side, Shezmu also produced first- 
class oils and perfumes in his many presses, so 
he was the god of perfume. 

shield. Symbol of protection, often shown 
with two crossed arrows above, particularly 
associated with Neith. It was also an attribute 
of Reshef. 

ship. Symbol of a journey from one life to 
another, to the Ancient Egyptians an 
important aspect between life and death. See 

barque and solar barque. 

shrew. Sacred animal of Homs, possibly repre- 
senting the god’s darker side, for shrews have 
poor sight and live underground. Shrews 
were associated with blindness and death, and 
were also involved in the rebirth of the sun. 

Shu. With his sister-wife Tefnut, one of the 
two deities created by Atum the sun-god. His 
was the task of bringing Re and pharaoh back 
to life each day, and as an air-god he invented 
head-rests that enabled sleepers to breathe 
easily. He was sometimes depicted with arms 
raised carrying Nut, but could be dangerous 
in the Underworld where he and his cronies 
tortured and killed some of those passing 
through. However he was also a benign 
protector against the hostile Apophis. 


Sia. God of the intellect, who was born of 
blood from the self-inflicted wound in Re’ s 
phallus, and was shown by Re’s side carrying 
papyri on which achievements of the mind 
were recorded. He was associated with the 
creative side of Ptah. 

sistrum (pi. sistra). This musical instrument 
used in religious worship is of two distinct 
types. These are the naos type (in which the 
handle terminates in a cow-eared Hathor head 
above which is a naos [often containing a 
urceus ( see Isis: [Fig. 28(a)])J surmounted by 
two or three curling wires), and the hoop 
type (in which three or four metal bars with 
attached jangling discs were fixed through a 
looped piece of metal attached to a handle). 

( See Bastet: [Fig. 10]). It may relate to the 
djed column to represent strength and stability 
(see Plates 2, 6, 7, 8, 52, and 94). 

situla (pi. situlae). As hydreion. 

Sobek. See Suchos. 

Sokar. Hawk-headed god, often with an 
elaborate crown of horns, two urcei, a sun- 
disc, and a conical atef crown. He may have 
represented Osiris, having been killed by 
Seth, but he was important as a god of 
earth’s fertility. He became fused with Ptah 
as Ptah-Sokar, was consort of Sakhmet, and 
became Ptah- Sokar- Osiris. As a resurrected 
god, he was lord of the important necropolis 
near Memphis, and he was shown as a 
powerful deity holding his wings open, 
borne on a serpent-headed boat. As a 
craftsman, the Ptah side of his persona 
became significant, for he designed and 
made silver bowls used by the dead as basins 
for their feet, and he was also involved in 
the manufacture of powerful aromatic 
mixtures used in rituals. 

solar barque. There were two boats or barques 
which carried the heavenly bodies: the day- 
barque mandet, and the night-barque, mesektet 

(Fig. 49). 
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Fig. 49. Solar barque 
lifted up by Nun, carrying 
the sun-god Khepri (as a 
scarab-beetle) accompanied 
by seven gods. Note the form 
of the Nilotic boat and the 
steering-oars at the stern 
(after an illustration in a 
Book of the Dead [cl 100 
BC]j in The British 
Museum). 


solar eye. The sun was regarded as a falcon 
above the earth, so was the right eye of Horns. 
It was also the ‘eye of Re’, and the disc 
between Hathor’s horns. The solar eye could 
have an existence independent of either Re 
or Horus, and could be transformed into the 
urceus on pharaoh’s forehead. 

Sons of Horus. Four deities who guarded 
embalmed internal organs and whose heads 
were represented on canopic jars ( see canopic 
jar: [Fig. 14(a)]): they were Imsety (liver), 
represented by a human head; Hapy (lungs), 
represented by a baboon-head; Duamutef 
(stomach), represented by a jackal-head; and 
Qebehsenuej (intestines), represented by a 
hawk-head. Each Son was protected by a 
goddess: Imsety by Isis, Hapy by Nephthys, 
Duamutef by Neith, and Qebehsenuef by 
Serket. They were also among the seven 
protectors of the sarcophagus of Osiris. 

Sopedu or Sopdu. Crouching falcon-god, 
the offspring of pharaoh (as Orion or Osiris) 
and Sothis, called Horus-Sopedu, the star-god, 
protector of Egypt and symbol of pharaoh’s 
power. He could also be represented 
anthropomorphically wearing the shemset 
girdle and on his head two falcon-feathers. 

Sothis. The dog-star, or Sirius, known to the 
Egyptians as Sopdet, which, when it appeared 
in the sky, announced the annual flooding of 
the Nile. As goddess, she was associated with 
the constellation Orion and with the bringing 
of fertility to the lands each year. By the 
familiar process of association Isis became 
Sothis, Osiris became Orion, and their 



offspring, Horus, became Sopedu. Sothis 
appears as a woman wearing the crown of 
Upper Egypt flanked by horns and 
surmounted by a star, but also is manifest as a 
large dog. 

soul. To the Ancient Egyptians, a human being 
was made up of a body, a name, a shadow, a ka, 
a ba, and an ankh. The ba was depicted as a 
bird with a humanoid head; the ka by a 
double of the person or by two arms raised; 
and the ankh by the crested ibis. 

sphinx. Creature with the body of a lion and a 
humanoid head, often with the nemes head- 
dress, and sometimes depicted as female, with 
breasts. Egyptian sphinxes were never 
winged, and were usually male, although the 
sex is often indeterminate. They were 
benevolent guardians, representing pharaoh’s 
power (see Colour Plates VIII and XXII, 
and Plates 8, 10, 17, 18, 21, 33, 53, 55, 
62 [a], 63, 70, 71, 73, 78, 91, 109, 124, 130, 
131, 132, 136, 144, 158, 159, 164, 165, 
175, 184, 189, 190, and 198). 

spina. Barrier in the centre of a Roman circus, 
dividing it into two long runs, at the ends of 
which the chariots turned. It was often 
decorated with obelisks, statuary, and trophies. 

spiral. Emblematic of growth and decay, it 
represented life. Spirals formed the head-dress 
of Meskhenet. 

stair. Symbol of ascension and resurrection 
from the dead. It can also represent the 
primaeval mound. 

stag. Emblem of Artemis/ Diana. 

star. Often found in Neo-Classical and 
Egyptianising schemes of decoration 
influenced by Piranesi. Stars are particularly 
associated with Isis and with the Virgin Mary, 
but in Ancient Egyptian belief there were 
stellar deities known as the ‘Imperishable 
Ones’ clearly visible in the night sky. Pharaoh 
himself was the Morning Star who 
accompanied the star-deities, partly in the 
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role of guide, so extending his divinity 
beyond that of the solar cults, for the 
constellations were composed of followers of 
Osiris. Those constellations passed in boats 
across the heavens, and were perceived as 
groupings of stellar deities (Colour Plate 
XIX and Plate 126). 


plants green. He became identified with Re, 
Homs, and life-giving water. He was symbolic 
of pharaonic power, and was a son of Neith. 
He was shown as a crocodile with a plumed 
head-dress, or sometimes as a male human 
body with a crocodile’s head (Fig. 50). His 
consort was Hathor, and their son was Khons. 


stele, stela (pi. stelai). Slab of stone carved 
with reliefs, inscriptions, etc., sometimes 
funerary, but sometimes secular. 

step. A stepped arch has a stepped head, and can 
be formed of corbel-courses: it is a feature of 
Egyptianising and Art-Deco forms (see Plates 
65, 66, 102, 138, 140, 142, 146, 156, and 
212 ). 

stone. Symbol of durability, so used for tombs, 
temples, and monuments to ensure survival. 

Sublime. An eighteenth-century (esthetic 
category associated with ideas of awe, intensity, 
power, ruggedness, terror, great size, and the 
ability to stimulate imagination and the 
emotions. It is associated with limitlessness, 
storms, waterfalls, mighty mountains, and Nature 
in the raw. In architecture, an exaggerated 
scale, powerful unadorned fabric, and gloomy 
cavernous structures would be classed as 
Sublime, so Egyptian architecture would fit 
the category. 

Suchos. Crocodile-headed god, also called 
Sobek, whose main cult-centres were 
Crocodilopolis and Kom Ombo. His sweat 
created the waters of the Nile and made 


sun. Personified as Re, there were other solar 
deities, including Herakhty and Khepri (both 
representing the morning sun), and Atum and 
Khnum (representing the evening sun). 

sun-disc. Circular disc or part of a globe with 
wings and rearing urcei, often occurring on a 
cavetto cornice (see Egyptian gorge: [Fig. 
22 ]). 

supporter of heaven. The god Shu supported 
the goddess Nut with his arms. Heh was also 
shown kneeling supporting the sky with his 
upraised arms. Other supporters included 
Onuris. 

swallow. The dead were believed to become 
swallows in order that they might fly 
unrestrained. Isis could flutter as a swallow. 

sword. Symbol of strength, for he who held it 
was master of life and death. 

sycamore. Celestial tree, a manifestation of 
Nut, who shielded the dead Osiris and tended 
his soul among her branches. Both Hathor and 
Suchos were associated with sycamores. A tall 
sycamore was believed to stand in the east of 
the sky on which the deities sat. 



Pig. 50. Crocodile-god Suchos 
wearing his plumed head-dress with 
horns and urasi, and carrying a was 
sceptre and an ankh (after a relief at 
the Ptolemaic temple of Kom 
Ombo/ 


Ta-Bitjet. Scorpion-goddess and consort of 
Horns who was efficacious in alleviating the 
effects of toxic bites through her blood spilled 
when she lost her virginity. 

Tasenetnofret. Goddess-consort of Horns 
when he came to maturity, and mother of 
Panebtawy, who seems to have been Hathor in 
another guise. 

Tatenen or Tatjenen. Deity representing the 
appearance of fertile silt after Nilotic 
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flooding: he was shown as a bearded man 
with a crown of ram’s horns and solar disc 
surmounted by a pair of plumes. Like Ptah , 
he was a creator-god, was identified with that 
deity, and seen as a begetter of all deities. He 
was identified with Geb, and guarded 
pharaoh’s path through the Underworld. 

Taweret or Taurt. Despite her repulsive 
appearance (designed to scare the living 
daylights out of any forces likely to harm 
women during childbirth), this goddess was 
benevolent, and was associated with the 
protective sign sa (see sa: [Fig. 44]). With the 
head of a hippopotamus, swollen belly, 
pendulous human breasts, leonine legs and 
arms, and crocodile’s tail, she was no beauty, 
but seems to have been much loved by 
Egyptians of all classes, to judge from the 
great number of her amulets and images 
which still survive. She also sported a tall 
head-dress of horns and plumes, and seems to 
have evolved from Ipy. She became a stellar 
goddess, and her attribute was fire. She often 
carried the ankh and the sa. 

Tayet. Goddess-provider of woven cloth, 
especially the bandages used to wrap 
mummified bodies, and the Pfo/j-decorated 
hangings that discreetly screened the rituals of 
embalming. 

Tefnut. Female deity created by Atum, consort 
of her brother Shu, and mother of Geb and 
Nut (parents of Osiris, Isis, Seth, and 
Nephthys). Closely identified with moisture, 
she was able to create the purest water from 
her vagina in order to provide the means by 
which pharaoh's feet could be washed. Like 
many female deities, she could become a 
lioness, or acquire a lioness’s head, and she 
could also become a serpent rising above a 
sceptre. Like Ptah, she was creative, and built 
a fine pharaonic palace in Lower Egypt. With 
her ability to make moisture she seems to 
have been the deity who created the life- 
giving morning dew. She was also the solar 
eye and the urceus. 


tekenu. 1. Crouching man wrapped in skins. 
2. Pear-shaped bundle. 3. Naked male figure 
with arms and legs drawn in. It may have 
represented human sacrifice, or may have 
represented the dead. 

telamon (pi. telamones). Male figure used 
instead of a column to carry an entablature. 
Telamones are straight, and not bowed in an 
attitude of struggle, like Atlantes: they 
sometimes had nemes head-dresses, and were 
Egyptianising, as with the Villa Adriana 
examples, now in the Vatican (see Colour 
Plate VIII, and Plates 28, 43, 44, 45, 
62 [b], 66, 68, 69, 71, 75, and 82). 

temple. Archaic temples were probably reed 
huts with curved roofs (probably the origin of 
the segmental pediment) standing at one side 
of an enclosed court at the entrance to which 
stood two flagpoles. More developed temples 
had a court, hypostyle hall, and sanctuary 
containing the shrine, and the axis that ran 
through the complex was flanked by pylon- 
towers, obelisks, and avenues of sphinxes and 
criosphinxes. Columns representing palms, 
papyrus, and lotus suggested growth from the 
earth, and they supported the ceiling 
decorated to suggest the sky with stars and 
birds. 

tent ceiling. Camp-ceiling, or one with a 
sagging inward curve, also known as a coom- 
or comfo-ceiling. It is also a ceiling with canted 
sides sloped to follow the lines of the rafters, 
as in a garret, or a canted arch. 

term, terminal. Pedestal like an inverted 
obelisk, proportioned like the lower part of a 
human figure, merging into a bust (often with 
torso), sometimes with feet appearing under 
the base of the pedestal: in such cases the 
heads are often found with nemes head-dresses 
in Egyptianising styles. It therefore differs 
from a herm. A terminal pedestal is similar in 
appearance, but the bust stands on the 
pedestal, which is separate (see Plates 45, 69, 
73, and 75). 
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tet. See tyet. 

Thoth. Important moon-god in charge of all 
scientific and literary knowledge, who 
supervised those who recorded it. He 
appeared as a baboon or ibis squatting on stacks 
of writing-tablets (Fig. 51). He was also 
depicted anthropomorphically with an ibis- 
head, wearing a crown in the form of the 
crescent-moon partially framing the full- 
moon disc. The curved beak of the ibis also 
alluded to a new moon, and the colouring of 
the bird’s plumage (black and white) was also 
appropriate to suggest the waning and waxing 
of the moon. The baboon imagery is more 
obscure, but may have something to do with 
the organisation of baboon society and the 
rumpus packs make at dawn, perceived, 
perhaps, as a hymn to the sun. The Egyptians 
actually portrayed baboons in attitudes 
greeting or facing Re or the rising sun, and 
Thoth himself was seen as the ‘son of Re', or 
as having sprung from Seth’s head, although 
he became a powerful ally of Homs. Devoted 
to truth and impartiality, Thoth was also a 
great peacemaker, although he could be 
ferocious when necessary. 

As the deity of scribes, Thoth invented the 
hieroglyphic system. Scribes were sometimes 
shown with Thoth-baboons perched on their 
shoulders, and sometimes seated cross-legged 
taking dictation from the Thoth-baboon near 
by. Thoth protected the papyri on which such 
a huge amount was recorded, and he was the 
guardian of sacred knowledge that could only 
be passed on to the initiated, and was not even 
known to pharaoh himself. The parallels with 
esoteric societies such as Freemasonry will be 
clear, and indeed Thoth has certain affinities 
with Hermes /Mercury (especially Hermes 
Trismegistus, the ‘Thrice-Great’) and even 
with St John as the Messenger. Thoth record- 
ed all the souls entering the Underworld, and 
supervised the scales on which the hearts of 
the dead were weighed against Truth. It was 
Thoth who reported to Osiris the results of 
his investigations into the life of a recently 
dead person. 



Fig. 51 The deity Thoth in cynocephalous 
form, i.e. the dog-headed baboon, with crescent- 
moon horns and moon-disc. He sits on a stack of 
writing-tablets to emphasise his role as recorder and 
scribe (after an example from the Later Period in 
the Musee du Louvre, Paris,). 


tomb. Tombs of important persons had three 
essential elements: the chamber in which the 
mummy lay: the mortuary chapel where the 
dead person was provided with necessities; 
and chambers containing a statue of the 
deceased. The tomb had to be as secure as 
possible, and was elaborately decorated. 


tongue. Symbol of will, and the means by 
which utterance of an idea or conception 
may be imparted and given reality. Ptah 
created the world through his word. 


Topographical Decoration. Decoration 
showing real places, such as scenes of Ancient 
Egyptian architecture copied from DENON’s 
Voyage, of 1802, or other locations. 


transformation. The dead were thought to 
be capable of transforming themselves as 
expressions of immortality. Osiris could be 
found in growing corn, in the life-giving 
water of the Nile, in tall trees, and, like Isis, 
was protean, with many names. 


tree. Sundry deities were believed to have 
originated in trees: Re sprang from the 
sycamore, Horus from the acacia, and Wepwawet 
from the tamarisk. Nut gave birth to Osiris 
beneath an unidentified tree. Thus tree-cults 
flourished in the Nile Valley, especially those 
of the acacia and sycamore. Tree-goddesses 
included Hathor and Nut, and certain trees, 
notably the date-palm and the sycamore, were 
regarded as trees of life. Trees also symbolised 
resurrection. The willow was sacred to Osiris 
as that tree sheltered his coffin when his soul 
(as a phoenix) alighted on the branches above, 
and the willow was associated with fertile, 
well-watered land. 
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triad. In Ancient Egypt there were several 
groupings of three deities associated with 
cult-centres, usually composed of a father, a 
mother, and a son, or a male, a female, and 
another male. The most important triad was 
that of Osiris, Isis, and Horns. Other triads 
included Amun, Miit, and Khons at Thebes; 
Ptah, Sakhmet, and Nefertem at Memphis; 
Horns, Hathor, and Homs the Younger at Edfu; 
and Khnum, Anukis, and Satis at Elephantine 
(in the last case the third member of the triad 
was female). 

tyet or tet. Girdle worn by Isis, knotted just 
beneath the breasts ( see Isis: [Fig. 28(c)]). It 
may be associated with the goddess's 
menstrual blood, perceived as life-giving, and 
resembles the ankh (Fig. 52). It was often 
found with the djeii pillar, alluding to Isis and 
Osiris. 

( r~\ | Fig. 52. Sign resembling the ankh with the arms 

1 \ ) J folded down, called tyet or tet, and particularly 

( /\_ r\ \ associated with Isis: it was a knot in the goddess’s girdle 
( / / I | | (see Fig. 28 [c]/ and symbolic of her blood (after 
I 1 1 various sources/ 

uch. Papyrus-stem surmounted by two plumes, 
associated with the worship of Hathor, and a 
symbol of the supports of heaven. 

Udjat. See Wadjet. 

Underworld. The Ancient Egyptian 
Underworld was a perilous place for the 
recently dead, whose progress through it was 
fraught with hideous dangers. There are 
certain parallels with initiation-rites in 
mystery religions and esoteric cults. The 
whole business of the Underworld and its 
organisation is far too complex to be 
discussed here. However, the major deities of 
the Underworld were Aker, Apophis, the 
assessors, the cavern deities, the gate deities, the 
hours, and, of course, the great god Osiris, but 
others were involved too, notably Thoth, who 
presided over the recording of information. 
The dead who had led far from blameless lives 
could expect the worst, especially from the 
cavern deities, who exterminated the enemies 
of Re and fed on their bodies and souls. 


Although the living did much to appease 
these deities with offerings and sacrifices, the 
caverns were well-provided with furnaces to 
dispose of the detritus of extermination. 
Among the deities were jackal-headed gods, 
snake-guardians, Sesy, Nehebu-Kau, a shoal of 
catfish-headed deities led by Osiris, Nut and 
Osiris (in ithyphallic mode), Tatenen as the 
personification of Egypt, the deities of the 
sea, sundry goddesses carrying bloody axes, 
and the ferocious devourer of the dead, 
Ammut, from whom there was no escape. 

In addition, there were the fierce armed 
gate deities, guarding the approaches to the 
various pylon-flanked gates along the route of 
the dead. Knowledge of the secret names of 
the deities would help to neutralise them, so 
considerable study was necessary to prepare 
for death. Each portal had a guardian deity, 
was itself visualised as an architectural 
composition although given the name of a 
female deity, and had a ferocious snake before 
it. The number of gates varied: records 
include routes with 7, 12, and 21 gates, each 
associated with fearsome deities and scenes. 

union. Upper and Lower Egypt were united 
under pharaoh, represented by the two crowns, 
by the vulture-head of Nekhbet (Upper 
Egypt) and the rearing Wadjet or urceus 
(Lower Egypt), and by the lotus (Upper 
Egypt) and papyrus (Lower Egypt). Horns and 
Seth were depicted winding the two plants 
around the hieroglyph for unity (lungs and 
wind-pipe). 

uraeus (pi . uraei). Representation of the sacred 
asp, cobra, or serpent, e.g. on the nemes head- 
dresses of Ancient-Egyptian pharaohs and 
deities, or on either side of winged discs or 
globes on the gorge-cornices in Egyptian archi- 
tecture (see Plate 192 and Egyptian gorge: 
[Fig. 22]). The urceus was the symbol of sov- 
ereignty backed by force, represented by Wadjet, 
the cobra-goddess, preserver of royal authority, 
rearing up to strike any enemy of pharaoh (see 
Plate 22 and see also Wadjet: [Fig. 54]). 

ushabti. Figure of a mummiform servant 
placed in a tomb to carry out menial tasks for 
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the deceased in the after-life. It was a 
substitute for the real servants who were once 
killed to accompany the dead. 


union of the Two Lands. She was associated 
with the papyrus plant, with the upbringing 
of Horns, and with Isis. 


visceral jar. See canopic jar. 

Vitruvian opening. An opening, such as a 
doorway or a window, with battered sides, like 
an Egyptian pylon, wider at the bottom than 
at the top (Fig. 53). It is so-called because it 
was described by Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, who 
flourished in the days of Julius Caesar and 
Augustus, and who was the author of De 
Architectura, the only surviving architectural 
text from Antiquity. 



Fig 53. Vitruvian opening with lugged 
architrave, based on the exemplar from the 
interior of the ‘Temple of Vesta’ at Tivoli (c. 
80BC), also called the Tivoli window. It 
was described by Vitruvius and published by 
Palladio (after various sources/ 


vulture. Nekhbet, the goddess of Upper Egypt, 
depicted as a vulture or wearing a vulture 
head-dress. A vulture's head appears with the 
urceus symbol of Lower Egypt on pharaoh’s 
head-dress to symbolise the union of the Two 
Lands {see Wadjet: [Fig. 54]). The vulture 
was sacred to Mut, and appears as her head- 
dress. Outstretched vulture-wings are found 
with sun-discs and rearing urcei in gorge- 
cornices ( see Egyptian gorge: [Fig. 22]). 



Fig. 54 Pharaonic nemes head- 
dress with (right,) rearing Wadjet 
uraeus (symbol of kingship and 
tutelary goddess of Lower Egypt) 
and (left) the head of Nekhbet, 
vulture-goddess of Upper Egypt. 
Thus the unity of Upper and Lower 
Egypt was symbolised above the 
pharaohs forehead (after the 
head-dress on the gold mask of 
Tutankhamun, now in The 
Cairo Museum/ 


was. The sceptre of dominion (e.g. as borne by 
Ptah), which consists of a rod on top of which 
are the four rods of the Djed column 
(stability) above which is the ankh (life). It has 
other forms, including an animal-headed staff 
(Fig. 55). 



Fig. 55. Was sceptres alternating with ankh symbols set above a 
series of stylised wicker-work baskets (after a decorative frieze in 
the temple of Hathor at Dendera of the Ptolemaic period 
[probably after 116 BC]/ 


Wadj Wer. Deity of procreation, fertility, and 
prosperity. He was depicted with enlarged 
breasts and a distended belly, but was 
nonetheless male, and carried the ankh 
suspended from his arm. 

Wadjet or Udjat. The fire-spitting cobra- 
goddess of the Nile Delta (Lower Egypt), 
protector of pharaoh’s authority in Lower 
Egypt (Fig. 54). She usually appears as a 
rearing urceus, but can also be a lioness as the 
‘eye of Re’. See uraeus. She occurs with the 
vulture- goddess Nekhbet as a symbol of the 


water. Out of the primaeval waters the world 
emerged as a primaeval mound, or lotus, or an 
egg. They were personified by Nun. 

wedjet-eye. Symbol of power, and a 
protection from evil, it was the lunar or left 
eye of Horns, stolen by Seth, but miraculously 
restored (Fig. 56). 


o/D 


Fig. 56. Stylised wedjet-eye, or left 
(lunar) eye of Horus (after several 
painted examples in The British 
Museum/ 
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weighing of the heart. A commonly depicted 
scene in tombs and books of the dead, 
showing the dead person in the Hall of 
Judgement before a balance in which his or her 
heart is weighed against the feather of truth in 
the form of the goddess Maat. Anubis adjusts 
the plummet (the criterion for rectitude or 
truth) and Thoth, ife-headed, inscribes the 
result. Eagerly waiting is Ammut, the crocodile- 
headed ‘Devourer of Hearts’, who consumes 
the hearts of those found wanting. This 
ceremony took place before the 42 assessors. 
At the end of a satisfactory weighing, the 
deceased was led to Osiris, attended by Isis 
and Nephthys, and presented as a candidate for 
admission to a new existence. 

Weneg. God of cosmic order, son of Re, who, 
like Maat, supported the heavens. He was also 
a judge. 

Wenut. Usually depicted as a hare or a snake, 
she occasionally appears as a lioness-headed 
goddess, similar to Sakhmet. She was 
associated with Hermopolis, and a beautiful 
example (c. 700 BC) can be found in the 
Musee du Louvre, Paris (N 4535). 

Wepwawet. Jackal-god and warlike protector 
of pharaoh, identified with Homs. As an 
‘opener’ of the ways, his adze split open 
pharaoh’s mouth as part of the funerary ritual, 
and he also facilitated birth by opening the 
passage from the uterus. He also seems to 
have been some sort of facilitator or guide in 
the Underworld. 

white. See colour. 

willow. See tree. 

wind. The ‘breath of life’ was associated with 
several deities. The cool north wind 
originated in the throat of Amun, and Hathor 
of the sycamore breathed the breath of life 
through her lips. Shu, lord of the air, 
brought the north wind to the living and the 
dead, but Seth was associated with the 
pestilential south wind. 


wine. Osiris was lord of the vine, and was 
venerated as the deity of vineyards. Indeed, 
in one legend Osiris was conceived by his 
mother who ate the fruit of the cosmic 
vine. Isis also conceived Horns by this 
parthenogenetic means. Wine was regarded as 
a life-giving beverage, and the deity of the 
wine-presses, Shezmu, gave wine to the dead 
to revive them, but could also crush the heads 
of wrong-doers. 

winged disc. Solar or heavenly symbol, 
consisting of two outstretched wings on 
either side of a sun-disc. The wings have been 
interpreted as those of a falcon (and so 
connected with Horns), or as those of a 
vulture (thus connected with Nekhbet). The 
two urcei on either side of the sun-disc 
emphasised the pharaonic sumbolism, and the 
ensemble of winged disc and urcei was 
commonly employed as a protective device 
on stelai and on gorge-cornices (see Egyptian 
gorge: [Fig. 22]). 

word. Ancient Egyptians believed that words 
had power, and their creative thoughts were 
given reality by means of the tongue. Ptah, for 
example, created by the word, and Re created 
deities by uttering their names. Knowledge of 
a name was power. 

Wosret. Theban goddess, probably a predecessor 
of Mut and consort of Amun. 

wreath. 1. Symbol of innocence. 2. Token of 
victory over an enemy, usually made of olive 
leaves. 

Yah. Anthropomorphic moon-god associated 
with the crescent of the new moon, the 
falcon, and the ibis, so had affinities with 
Khons and Thoth. 

Yamm. Sea deity connected with Renenutet 
and Astarte (who seems to have caused him to 
moderate his demands for tribute). 
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students of Classical Antiquity (on which the present writer has drawn), 
but the immense amount of research that has gone into Egyptian- 
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following will aid those who wish to pursue further those themes that 
are mentioned in the book. 
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Osiris . . . 

hie docuit teneram palis adiungere vitem, 
hie viridem dura ccedere falce comam. 
illi iucundos primum matura sapores 
expressa incultis uva dedit pedibus. 

(Osiris . . . 

instructed on the tying to poles of the tender vines, 
taught lopping of green strands with pruning-hooks. 
To him ripe grapes crushed by peasant feet 
first produced entrancing flavours). 


ALBIUS TIBULLUS (c.54 - c.18 BC): 
Elegies, Book 1, Elegy VII, lines 33-36. 


Les livres ne sefont pas comme les enfants, mais comme les pyramides . . . 
et ga reste dans le desert! . . . 

Les chacals pissent au has et les bourgeois montent dessus. 

(Books are made not like children but like pyramids . . . 
and remain in the desert! 

Jackals piss at their base, and the bourgeois climb up on them). 

GUSTAVE FLAUBERT (1821-80): NADEAU, M. (Ed.): 
Correspondence 1857-64 (1965) — letter to Ernest Feydeau, November/December 1857. 


In the following Index (compiled by Frances Mather), a single asterisk 
indicates a black-and-white illustration or caption; a double asterisk 
indicates a colour-plate or caption; ‘n’ indicates a footnote entry; SIG 
means “ See in Glossary”. 
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cameos 194 

Camera di San Paolo, Parma 122 
Camera Sepolcrali degli Antichi 
Romani le quali esistono dentro a 
di fuori di Roma (Piranesi) 167 
Camp, Maxime du see Du 
Camp, Maxime 
Campania xxii 
Campbell, Colen 185 
Campen, Pighius van *19 
Campus Martius, Rome xxiii, 21, 
26, 41 

Canary Wharf, Isle of Dogs, 
London 395 
candelabra 75, 189 
candle-sticks 194 
canephorce 120; SIG 
Canina, Luigi 267—8, *269, 299, 
324 

Canopic Bonne Deesse 206 
‘Canopic’ figures/vases/urns/jars 
2, 36, 49, 72, *183, *195, 218, 
239, *240, 393; SIG 
Apis-Altar **98 
in Hope’s house 208, *209, 
*210, *213, *215 
Percier and Fontaine 206 
Wedgwood 194, 195 


canopies 73, 239-40, 262, 295, 
408-9 

see also ‘Masonic canopy’ 
Canopus 47, 231; SIG 
Osiris 41, 49 

see also under Villa Adriana, 
Tivoli 

Canova, Antonio 182, 283, 284, 
365 

pyramid-tombs *28, 282, 283, 
285, 286 

cant, canted forms *219, 382, 
*382, 389, *393; SIG 
see also arches: canted 
Canterbury, Archbishop of 278 
Canterbury, Kent, former 
synagogue 398-9 
capitals 3, 404; SIG 
TEolic 72 

bell 3, **100, *145, **355-7, 
367, 393 

Brown’s designs *315, 316 
bud 4, *9, 223, 260, 266, 
**355-6, 345, 367, 377, 

394 

coloured **357, **362 
Corinthian 3 

Hathor-headed 4, *45, *205, 
223, 231 

Ionic 3, 16, 56-7, *58, 71, 133 
from Isceum Campense 57, *58 
Isis-headed 231 
Landi’s ‘Grand Egyptian Hall’ 
*247 

lotus 3, 4, 50, *51, 72, 384, 
393 

lotus-and-papyrus 376 
lotus-bud 4, 196, *197, 384 
luna marble 36, *37 
palm 3, **100, *145, 223, 

226, *245, 255, *257, 309, 
326, 383 

palmette motif 72— 3, *72 
papyrus 4, *9, *37, *45, 

**100, *145, *229, 292, 377 
re-use of in Rome 71—2 
scroll 4 

volute 4, 72, 73 
Capitol, Rome 76, 77, *78, 
*169, *215 

Capitoline hill, Rome 21 
Capitoline Museum, Rome xxiv, 
v 85, 207, 218, 225-6 
Caplovic, Library 253 
Capon, William 204 
car-stickers 393 
Caracalla (Aurelius Antoninus) 
56, *58, 70 
thermae 16, 56—7, *58 
caricature 

Brown’s designs 316 
Pugin’s drawing 304, *305, 

371 

Carlisle, Frederick Howard, 5 th 
Earl of 189-92, *192 
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The Carlton cinema, Essex 
Road, Islington, London 
383-4, 384, *384 
The Carlton, Green Street, 
Upton Park, Essex 383, *383 
Carlton House, Pall Mall, 
London 

Tatham’s ‘French chimney- 
piece’ 189, *190 
Throne-Room 241—2 
Carmontelle (Louis Carrogis) 
172, *173, 184 
carnivals 59 

see also Roman Carnival 
carpets 364 
Carreras, D. Jose 391 
Carreras Building see Arcadia 
Works Building, Carreras Ltd 
Carrogis, Louis see Carmontelle 
Carrott, Professor Richard G. 
xxvi, 246, 260, 260—1, 270, 

27 In, 296, 300, 305, 395, 

395n 

Carter, Howard 347, 377 
Carter, John 184 
cartouche 329; SIG 
caryatid (e)-porch. 246 
caryatid(e)s 48, 50, *51, 120n, 
*256, 408; SIG 
Casanova de Seingalt, Giovanni 
Jacopo 231 
Casaubon, Isaac 135 
Casement, Hon. Sir William, 
cenotaph 295, 309 
Cassas, Louis-Fran^ois 155, 380 
Cassel, Sir Ernest Joseph 309 
Cassio Dio 49 

Cassiodorus Senator, Flavius 
Magnus Aurelius 79 
cast-bronze 385 

cast-iron *223, 268, 270, 333—4, 
*334 

Casteja, tomb 302 
Castel Sant’Angelo, Rome 40 
Castello, Matteo 126 
Castle Howard, Yorkshire 151, 
185, 189-92 
Castrum Doloris 177 
St Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna 
148 

The Cat of Bubastes (Henty) 398 
Cat Gates, Culzean Castle, 
Ayrshire 404 

catacombs xxvii, 400; SIG 
Alexandria 69 
and Egyptian Avenue, 

Highgate Cemetery 295—6 
Kensal Green Cemetery, 
London 290 

in ‘Pyramid Mausoleum’ 

306-7 
Saqqara 140 

Catalogue Raisonne (Roullet) xxv, 
36 

Cathay xxi 


cathedrals 59, 131, 133 
see also under place-names 
Catherine of Siena, St 86 
Catherwood, Frederick 278 
cats *162, **364; SIG 
and Bast 22, **97, 380 
Caylus, Anne-Claude-Philippe 
de Thubieres, Comte de 
140, 154, 159, 184, 197, 

*209 

Cecile (illustrator) 230 
Cedra Exsaltata 148 
ceilings 

Baroque and Rococo **106, 
131, 148 

Chapter-Room of 78 Queen 
Street, Edinburgh **362 
Neo-Classical 168, *169 
paintings 89, 120—2, 123—4, 
130, 131, *131, 148 
segmental 3, 182, *183, 208, 
*209, *211, 217, 221 
cella 8 

Cellini, Benvenuto 119 
cemeteries 

appearance of 286—7, 290 
entrances 188, *297, *298, 
300, 301, 304, 399 
and French ‘visionary’ 
architects xxviii, 178, 180 
gates xxix, xxvii, *298, 299, 

308 

obelisks 186, 266—7 
Spain and Latin America 
303 

United States 300 
see also under names of 
cemeteries 

Cemetery of St James see 
Highgate Cemetery 
cenotaphs xxviii, 172, 283, 295, 
309 

Boullee’s designs 178—9, 
179-80, *179, *180 
Les Cent Histoires de Troye (Pisan) 
65 

Central American cultures 
412 

Central Europe 
Freemasonic Lodges 231 
mediaeval wood-carving 73 
Central Park, New York 90, 

333 

centrepieces, for tables 239—41, 
*240, *241 
ceramics see pottery 
Cerberus 14 
Cerne Abbas, Dorset 56 
Cesi family, tombs 118 
Cesi, Angelo 118 
Cestius, Caius, pyramidal tomb 
(Meta Remt), Rome 39, 40, 
*40, 85, *127, 184, 185, 186, 
188, 193, 292, 399 
Chabrol (illustrator) 230 


chairs 
arm- *210 

Chapter-Room, Edinburgh 
**362, 364 
council- 241—2 
eighteenth-century Italian 
designs 239 
elbow 235, *236 
in Hope’s house 208, *209, 
*215 

‘lion’ *210, 246 
throne-chairs *209, *216, 393, 
404 

see also couches; state-chairs 
Chamaillou, Gerard 394 
Chambers, Sir William 165, 168, 
*169 

Champollion, Jean-Fran^ois 
201-2, 288-90, 318, 319 
Champollion (packet-boat) 377 
Chapelle Sepulchrale design (la 
Barre) 181 
chapels 

cemeteries 288, 309 
domestic 312 

Foulston’s design in Plymouth 
263 

see also mortuary-chapels 
Chaperon, Philippe-Marie 399 
Chapon 328 

Characteres ASgyptii (Pignorius) 
115, 135 

Charlemont, James Caulfeild, 1 st 
Earl of 146, 196 
Charles, Prince of Wales 410 
Charles X, King of France 270, 
*277 

charms 345 
Charpentier *245 
Chartres, Due de (Philippe- 
Egalite), later Due d’Orleans 
172 

La Chaux-de-Fonds, Atelier of 
Arts 372 

Chemia, Virgin Queen 129 
chemistry 129 
Chenonceaux, Chateau of 
150 

Chambre de Cesar de Vendome 

122 

cherubs **97, *131; SIG 
chests 183, 239 
chevrons, and Art Deco xxx 
Chiaramonte, Luigi Barnaba see 
Pius VII, Pope 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago Tribune tower 385 
Graceland Cemetery 301 
Reebie’s **363, 375-7, 394 
Robie House 340, 408 
Unity Temple, Oak Park 340, 
408 

World Fair 345 
Wrigley Building 376 
Chicago School 378 
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Chiddingstone, Kent, 
mausoleum with pyramidal 
stone roof 151 

Chigi, Fabio see Alexander VII, 
Pope 

chimney-pieces 120, *183, 

198, 218, 220, 239, 243, 246, 
343 

Hope’s house 208, *211, *213, 
*215 

Piranesi’s designs 159, *160—4 
Tatham’s drawing 189, *190 
chimneys 

obelisks 150-1, 279, *279 
palm-leaf 339 
pots xxix, 243 
China 165, 166, 324 
Chinese style 152, 164, 165, 
*211, 260 

Chinoiserie xii, xx, xxi, 55, 164, 
165, 196 
chintzes 345 
chiostro 73, *74 
Chiparus, Demetre 378 
Chippendale, Thomas (the 
Younger) 218, 312 
Chiswick House, London 
150-1 

Choragic Monument see 
Thrasyllus; SIG 

Christian VI, King of Denmark 
144 

Christianity 

adopted as the State Religion 
58-60, 68, 70 

Ankh as Crucifixion sign 22 
associations with Egyptian 
religion xxv, xxx, 20, 

129-30, 135 

and Cabbalistic-Hermetic texts 
80-1, 82, 129-30 
Christian orthodoxy 89 
and civilisation 2 
compared with Egyptian cults 
53-4 

early period 23, 61, 64—8, 
**360-1 

and Egyptian/Nilotic religions 
10-11, 22, 54, 59-60, 65, 70, 
89, **93 

established in Roman Empire 
38 

and Fountain of the Four 
Rivers 138 
and Freemasonry 367 
and Isis cult 11, 12, 65, 67—72, 
130 

and Isis as oecumenical goddess 
412-13 

Marian cultus 11, 13, 64—8 
and Sixtus V’s policy for Rome 
127-8 

Christine de Pisan 65 
chrome-and-enamelled work 
374 


churches 

in Austria 148—9, 149-50, 
283-4 

early Christian 62, 66, 67, 69, 
70, 71 

funerary monuments in 133, 
182, 187-8, 282, 308 
Rome 75-6, 118, 138-9, 
151-2, *152, 242, 244 
Thomson’s Glasgow creations 
337-8, *338-9 
in United States 316—17, 391, 
398 

see also under place-names 
churchyards, mausolea 151, 192, 
285, *287 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius xxi, 55, 

110 

cigarette-boxes 361 
Cimitero di Staglieno, Genoa 
306 

cinemas xxx, 374, 376, 383—5, 
*383-4, 399 
Cinquecento 126—7 
cippi 39 

Circle of Lebanon Catacombs, 
Highgate Cemetery, London 
295-6 

Circus Gai et Neronis, Rome 23, 
61 

Circus Maxentius, Rome 26—7 
Circus Maximus, Rome 23, *24, 
26 

Ciriaco d’ Ancona 81, 113 
Civil and Military Library, Ker 
Street, Devonport, Plymouth 
263-6, *266, 270, *313, 376 
Clarke, William Lee 379 
Classical art and architecture 
and Egyptian art and 
architecture xix, xxii, 39, 44, 
*144, 153, 154, 309, 317 
and Egyptian deities 17, 41 
elements in Pere-Lachaise 
tombs 288 

Foulston’s buildings, Plymouth 
263 

Freemasonic ideas 146 
important literature on 28 
and Renaissance books 91—2, 
110, 118 

and segmental shape 31, *32, 
33, *34, 52 
thirteenth-century 73 
Classical Egyptian Revival 10 
Classical and Mathematical 
School 263 
Classical Taste 218 
Classicism 164, 256, 292, 310, 
408, 409 

and Ancient Rome xxiv, 46 
French Academy xxvii 
twentieth-century 8 
Claudius, Emperor 6, 11, 30, 
110, *111, 112 


Clavering & Rose Theatres 
383-4 

Clement XI, Pope 28 
Clement XIV, Pope 168 
Cleopatra I, II, III xviii, 6 
Cleopatra VII xviii, xxii, 6, *7, 
10, 333n, 402 

Cleopatra (cylinder-craft) 333 
Cleopatra (films) 

1934 383 
1945 392 
1963 xxx, 392 

Cleopatra, Queen of Sex (film) 

392 

‘Cleopatra’s Needle’, 
Embankment, London 333—4, 
*334 

clerestoreys 255 
Cleopatre (play) 344, 382 
Clermont-Ferrand, Pharmacie 
Sarret 377 

Clifton Old Burying-Ground, 
Belfast 292, *294 
Clifton Suspension Bridge, 
Bristol 273, *274 
Clochard, Pierre 288, *289 
clocks 206, *207 
Isis 208, 208-15, *212, *217 
stepped 378 

Clodion, Claude-Franfois- 
Michel 194 
cloisters see chiostro 
clothing 392, 396 
Clwyd, Kinmel Park 404 
Cnidos, Lion Tomb 39 
Coacci, Vincenzo 243 
Coade, Eleanor 404 
Coade Stone **99, 208, *209, 
*216, 260, 271, 404, 405, 

*406 

Cobham Park, Kent 184 
Cockerell, Charles Robert *45 
Cockerell, Samuel Pepys 246 
Codex Pighianus xxiv 
Codex Ursinianus xx iv, 113, 115, 
116 

coffering 123-4, *257, 283 
coins 20, 31, 39, 123 
deities on 30, 56, 58-9 
portrait of Alexander on xviii, 
**93 

Colbert, Claudette 383, 392 
Colbert, Jean-Baptiste 139, 140 
Cole, Sir Henry 323 
Coles, George 383-4, *384 
Collections of Designs for Household 
Furniture (Smith) 234, 235, 
*236 

collectors and collections 89, 

134, 135, 217, 280, 324 
beginning of 83 
European 140, 318 
local 343—4 

College of Mathematics, Kelsall’s 
design 20 
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Collier, Hon. John xxix 
Collins (cabinet-maker) of 
To thill Fields, London 241 
Collins, M.E. & O.H. 380, *381 
Collins, William 241, *241 
Collinson & Lock 343 
Cologne 63 
Colonna, family 118 
Colonna, Francesco 28, 91—2 
Colonna, Giovanni 113 
Colonna, Cardinal Pompeo 
116 

Colonna Missal **97, 116—17, 
118 

colonnades 47—8, 71, 91—2, 153, 
174-7, *269, 394, 396, 408; 
SIG 

in designs for Die Zaubeflote 
*257, **350 
Philae **102 
Colosseum, Rome 126 
columbaria 183; SIG 
Columbus Memorial, Baltimore, 
MD 300 
columns; SIG 
broken Ionic 405, *406 
Brown’s designs *315, 316 
Byzantine churches 62 
Doric *255, 283, 290, 295 
Egyptian Court, Crystal Palace 
321 

and French Academy xxvii 
Greek-Doric 3, 174, *175, 

182, 220, 306 

Hathor-headed *223, *233, 
262 

in antis arrangement *9, *57, 
226, 255, 260, 306, *339, 
345, 383 

from Isceum Campense 36 
from Kom Ombo *8 
lotus *234, 273 
mullion 335—6, *336, *339, 
340, 372, 378, 391 
Osiris *114 
palm 309, 380 
palmiform 368 
primitivist 174—7, *175, 182 
re-use of in Rome 71—2, 76 
ribbed 166 

Solomonic *232, *233 
square 8, *9, **94, 290, 

335-7, *336, 337-8, *338, 
340, 372, 378, 408 
telamones as 50 

temple at Karnak 321, **355 
Trajanic **97, 128 
Tuscan *169 

Colvin, Sir Howard M. 312 
Combe, James 279, *279 
comic-strips 398 
commemorative architecture and 
design xxviii, 54, 133, 244, 
266, 282, 304, 306-10, 400 
Commentarii (Pius II) 86 


‘Commercial Picturesque’ 246, 
260-2, 270-1, 280, 296, 312, 
395 

Commission des Sciences et Arts 
d’Egypte 193, 200, 206, 230 
Commodus, Lucius yElius 
Aurelius 56 

company board-rooms 374, 380 
Conca, Tommaso *221 
concrete, reinforced 380 
Conner, Dr Patrick 159 
conservation 

carried out under Hadrian 45—6 
carried out under Sixtus V 127 
consoles 374 

Constantine I (the Great), 
Emperor of Rome 23, 58 
Constantinople xxiii, 61, 71 
Hagia Sophia church 62 
Sack of 80 

The Constitutions of Freemasons 
132 

Contarini monument, II Santo, 
Padua 187 

Continental European Lodges 
(Freemasons) 231, 366—8 
Contrasts between the Architecture of 
the 15 th and I9 h Centuries 
(Pugin) 371 

Convivia Saturnalia (Macrobius) 

84 

Cook, Thomas 61 
Egyptian tours xxix, 381—2 
Cooke, Edward William 324—5 
Coptic language 134, 136, 201 
Coptic stelai 66 
corbels; SIG 

stepped 159, 253, *257, *258, 
260, *272, 316, 348, *365, 
374, 377, 387, 394 
Corbusier see Le Corbusier 
Corinth 177 

Corinthian Empire style 248 
Cornaro, family 86 
Cornelii, family 86 
corner-pavilions 189, *191, 

*222 

corner-piers see under piers 
cornices 3, 36, *37, 395, 396 
and antefixa 35, *35 
attic 385 

cavetto **106, 260, 266, *267, 
271, 292, 316, 320, 326, 328, 
330, 377, 380, 382, 393 
coved 8, *9, *57, *145, *182, 
206, 208, 246, 255, 273, 345, 
376, 391, 394 

crowning 260, 316, 382, 385 
Doricesque 295 
and French Academy xxvii 
gorge 3, *9, 226, *229, *269, 
292-5, 308, 309, 344, 368, 
395, 408 

cornucopias 17, 31, *36, 64, 79, 
**97, *286, 406, 407; SIG 


Correggio, Antonio Allegri see 
Allegri of Correggio, Antonio 
cor tile 89 

Cosmati (Roman workers of 
marble) xxvi, 71, *74, 75—6, 
76, *76, 83, 118; SIG 
Cottage Residences (Downing) 

300 

Cottbus 399 
cotton-squares 396 
couches *210, *214, 235, *236 
Council of Chalcedon 130 
Council of Ephesus 65, 68, 130 
council-chairs see under chairs 
Counter-Reformation xxv, 13, 
63, 68, 89, 127, 132, 148 
Corns d’ Architecture (Blondel) 165 
Courtoy, mausoleum 302, *303 
coved cornices see under cornices 
cow; SIG 

as symbol of Hathor 6, 13, 36, 
149 

as symbol of Isis 13, 63, 149 
as symbol of Virgin Mary 64 
cows’ horns symbol (Isis) 20, 

*21, 39, 64, 208-15, *212, *217 
crabs, motif 333 
Crace, John Gregory 343 
Craft Guilds of Operative 
Masons 131—2 

craftsmanship, Hope’s emphasis 
on 218 

Craigmore Railway Viaduct 329 
Crane, Walter 345 
Crata Repoa (Koppen) 231 
Craven Cottage, Fulham, 
London 221—3, *223 
crematoria 372 

crescent-moon symbol 89, 122, 
123, 206, *207, 208, 238, 263; 
SIG 

Diana the Huntress 122 
Isiac 13, 17, 31, *32, 33, *34, 
38-9, **95, **98, **106, 
122, 148, 149, *175, 208, 
238, 255, 406-7, 407 
on statue of Anubis **96 
of Virgin Mary 13, 130, 131, 
*131, 132, 148, 149 
Crete, Isiac symbols in art 14 
criosphinxes **102, 237, *238; 
SIG 

Critique of Judgement (Kant) 

187 

crocodiles *36, 38, 58, 69, 134, 
204, 220, 230, 402; SIG 
in furniture design 221, 235, 
*236, 241, *241 
and Great Egyptian Gun 242, 
*242 

Heath engraving 33, *34 
in Piranesi’s designs *158, 159, 
*160, *162 

Croker, Thomas Crofton 223 
Cromarty, Scotland 275, *275 
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Cronaca (Simone del Pollaiolo) 
82, 113 

Cronica cronicarum ab initio mundi 
usque annum see Nurnberg 
Chronicle 
the Cross 22 
crosses 

on mausolea 292—5 
obelisks surmounted by **93, 
126, 128 
crotalus 67 

Croton Distributing Reservoir, 
New York 275, 316 
crowns; SIG 
lotus 17-18, *234 
ornament *35 

of Upper and Lower Egypt 6, 
*7, *8 
see also atef 
Crucifixion 22, 68 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, Kent, 
Egyptian Court 320—1, 

*321-2, 323, 324, 325, 330 
Cubism 387, 389 
cubit; SIG 

depicted as putti *286 
and Freemasonry 231 
cuff-links 344 

Culzean Castle, Ayrshire 404 
Cuomo, Antonio 149, 365 
cupolas 177, 337, *339 
Curri, Antonio 346 
Curse of the Pharaohs (film) 392 
Cusworth, John 295 
cynocephalus 80, 116, 129, 134; 
SIG 

Cypress Grove Cemetery, New 
Orleans 300 
Cyprus 4, 72, 387 
Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria 1 1 

Dadd, Richard 317 
dados 343, **362 
Daguerre, Dominique 235 
Daily Express building, Fleet 
Street, London 379—80 
Daily Telegraph building, Fleet 
Street, London 379 
The dal Pozzo-Albani drawings of 
Classical Antiquities in the Royal 
Library at Windsor Castle 
(Vermeule) *35 
Dalton, Richard 146, 196 
Darner, Anne Seymour, ‘Mrs 
Freeman as Isis’ bust 196, *197 
Damietta 60 
dams *274, 328 
Dance, George (Jr) 196-7, 220 
Dance, Nathaniel 220 
Danson, George 295 
Dargan, William 328—9 
Dark Ages 60, 82 
Darmstadt, Hochzeitsturm 340, 
408 

Darnley, 4 th Earl of 184 


Davelouis, M. 198 
David, Jacques-Louis 
Fountain of Regeneration 
406-7 

The Lictors bringing Brutus the 
Bodies of his Sons 235 
Paris and Helen 235 
Davioud, Gabriel-Jean- Antoine 
*245 

Davis, Alexander Jackson 317 
Davis, Granger, and Leathart 383 
Dawson-Mayflower Moving 
Company 375 
Day, R. *287 
De Gli Obelischi di Roma 
(Mercati) 115 

De Kalb, IL, Egyptian Theater 
384 

De la Chausse, Michel-Ange see 
La Chausse, Michel-Ange de 
De La Rue (printing firm) 344 
De V architecture Egyptienne 
(Quatremere de Quincy) 181, 
*182, 198 

De Lesseps, Ferdinand see 
Lesseps, Ferdinand, Vicomte de 
de Mille, Cecil B. 382-3, 392 
De Re ASdificatoria (Alberti) 84 
De Rebus AEgypticis (Calcagnini) 
128 

De Varietate Fortunce (Poggio) 82, 
83 

Dearborn, H.A.S. 300 
death 

architecture of xxviii, xxix, 

154, 178-81, *181, 182, 280, 
282, 286, 308, 310 
significance of Isis 13, 62 
Decadent 344 
Dee, John 129, 402 
deification 15, 21, 49, 52, 54; 
SIG 

Deir-el-Bahari 
columns 3, **94, 408 
Mortuary Temple of Queen 
Hatshepsut 8, **94, 337, 
371-2, 373, 396, 408 
Royal mummies 319, 320 
Deir-el-Medineh *269 
Dejoux, Charles 276 
Delamotte, Philip *322 
Delgeur, Dr Louis 326, **359 
Dell’ Architettura Egiziana 
(Belgrado) 193 

Della Magnificenza ed Architettura 
de’ Romane (Piranesi) 155 
Delos 

cult of Isis xxii 
Serapeion 19 

Delphi, Athena Pronaia precinct 
72 

Delstern bei Hagen crematorium 
372 

Delta area 31, 47, 140 
Demeter 13, 17, 19, 252 


Demeter-Isis (Ostia temple of) 
35, *35 

Demon of Mid-Day 403 
demons 63—4, 69; SIG 
Demont, Adrien 345—6 
Demont-Breton, Virginie 
345-6 

Demuth-Malinovsky, Vasily 
268 

Den Haag, Netherlands, Kroller- 
Mtiller house and gallery 408 
Dendera 146, *209, 215, *269, 
*279, 299 

Mammisceum (Birth-House) 6, 
*7 

portico from *205, **349 
Ptolemaic temple 6, *7 
pylons 237, *274 
temples **102, *205, 221, 

230, 244, 260, 317, 325, 375, 
387 

‘Typhonium’ 279 
Zodiac 347 

Dendur, Nubian temple 326 
Denkmaler aus ASgypten und 
AEthiopien (ed. Lepsius) 318, 
333, **354-8 
Denmark 177 
Dennert, Max 340, *341 
Denon, Baron Dominique 
Vivant **102, 193, 196, 

204-6, *205, 208, 218, 220, 
226, 230, 235, 253, 317 
derivations from his Voyage 
**103-8, 192, 207, 215, 
*215, 221, *222, 223, *223, 
226, 238, 244, 246, 260, 326, 
338, **349-50, **352 
and Service Egyptien **102, 

237 

and surveys of Egypt 200, 201, 
237 

dentil *34; SIG 
Deperais, Claude- Antoine 
237 

Derr, Nubia 144 
Derry, Earl-Bishop of 188 
Description de I’Egypte (1735) 
(Maillet) 140 
Description de I’Egypte . . . 
(1809-28) (Commission des 
Sciences et Arts d’Egypte) 8, 
**100, **101, **102, **104, 
196, 204-5, 206, 226-30, 
*228-9, 230, 246, 261, 279, 
299, 318, 338, 399 
A Description of the East and Some 
Other Countries (Pococke) 144, 
198 

Descriptive Account of the Mansion 
& Gardens of White-Knights . . . 
(Hofland) 246 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts in the John Rylands 
Library (James) 116 
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Desert de Retz, Yvelines, near 
Paris 185 

Desertcreat, Co. Tyrone see 
Greer mausoleum 
design 3, 112, 116-28, 196, 218, 
343, 343-6, 400-1 
theorists 323, 389—90 
see also stage-designs 
Design of Chinese Buildings 
(Chambers) 165 
Designs in Architecture (Soane) 

184 

Designs for Cottages (Gandy) 

223 

desk- furnishings 345 
Desplechin, Edouard 399 
Despradelle, Desire 345 
Desprez, Louis-Jean 153, 174, 
*175, *176, 184, 253, 365 
Detroit Zoo 395 
‘The Development of 
Architecture; the Spirit of the 
Egyptian Style’ (Thomson 
lecture) 335 

Devonport, Plymouth, Civil 
and Military Library, Ker 
Street 263-6, *265, *266, 270, 
376 

Diaghilev, Serge 373 
Diana *34, 119, 120, 122, 123, 
*175, 407 

see also Artemis/Diana of 
Ephesus 

Diane de Poitiers 120, 122—3, 
*122, 150 
diaries 392 

Dictionary of Architecture (ed. 

Pap worth) 218 

Dieden Monument, Eremitani, 
Padua 283 

Diefenbach, Karl Wilhelm, Isola 
dei Morti (painting) 344 
Dierkens, Ferdinand 367 
dies 

battered *267 
strigillated *286 
Dinglinger, Johann Melchior 
**98, 150 

Diocletian, Emperor 58, 70 
Diocletian Window 182 
Diodorus Siculus 2, 60, 132, 

231, 250 

Dionysus xxi, 4, 14, 15, 129 
dioramas 347, **350 
Dioscuri 17 
Directoire period 407 
Directoire style 237, 400—1; 

SIG 

discs *7, *21, *37 
halo-like 64 

moon-like /lunar 20, **96, 
208-15, *212, *217 
see also globes; sun-discs 
Dissenters see Nonconformist 
tradition 


Diverse Maniere d’adornare i 
Cammini (Piranesi) **107, 
156-7, *157, 159, *160-4, 

164, 168, *169, 172, 194, 197, 
206, *207, 208, 215, *217, 
239, *247, *255, 262, *272, 
378, 387, 389 
The Divine Legation of Moses 
(Warburton) 136 
Dixon, John 333 
Dixon-Spain, John Edward 383 
djed 368; SIG 
Dolichenus 17 

Dolphin Furniture 240—1, *241 
domes 

interior of pyramid *307 
Neo-Classical architecture 179, 
180, 181, 282, 283 
Pantheon 181 

Domestic Architecture (Brown) 
312-16, *313-15 
Domestic Revival, xx 
Dominguez Bias, Jose Luis 392 
Dominicans 86, 89—90, 129, 140 
Domitian, Emperor 6, 16, 27, 

30, 41, 44, 55, *58, **94, 137 
Donald Duck 392 
Doolittle, Hilda (pen-name 
H.D.) 281 

door-knockers 225, *225, 243, 

398 

doorcases xxvii, *185, *256, 

303, 328, 396 
doors 

Baptistry of Florence Cathedral 
85 

iron *223 
mausolea 309 

doorway, Pavilion des Armes, 
Fontainebleau *121 
Doric Order 

columns *255, 283, 290, 295 
Egypt as possible source 4 
and Neo-Classicism xxviii, 

154, 168, *169, 172, 174-7, 
*175, *176, 184 
pediment 244 
tetrastyle 189 
town-house 266 
see also Greek Doric; Roman 
Doric 

d’Orsay, Comte see Orsay, Comte 
d’ 

Dosio, Giovannantonio 115, 

134 

Doucet, Jacques 374 
Dourgnon, Marcel 345 
Downing, Andrew Jackson 300 
Downpatrick Cathedral, Co. 

Down 192 
dragons 110, 125 
Dramaturgischen Wochenblatt 
253-5 

drawing-cabinets 246 
drawing-rooms 246, 374 


drawings 

by travellers in Egypt xxix, 
278, 319 

eighteenth-century 146—8, 

155, 166, 174, 188-92, 218, 
388-9 

nineteenth-century 221, *222, 
270, *271, 278, 292, 320, 
341 

Pugins caricature 304, *305, 
371 

Renaissance 52, 85, 92, 111, 
112-16, 128 

seventeenth-century 136—7 
sixteenth-century 137 
twentieth-century **362 
Dresser, Christopher 330, *331, 
343, 348 
Drevet 328 
dromos; SIG 

Isseum Campense 28, *29, 31, 
*138, 401 

Serapeion, Memphis 38 
Drovetti, Bernadino 318 
Drury and Gomershall, 
Manchester 384 
Du Bellay, Guillaume, 
monument of (Le Mans 
Cathedral) 119, 150 
Du Bellay, Joachim 119 
Du Camp, Maxime 318—19 
Du Cerceau (Jacques Androuet 
the Elder) 120 
Du Locle, Camille 319 
Dublin 

Bewley’s Oriental Cafe 382 
Broadstone terminus 329 
Phoenix Park 267, *268 
see also Marino; Trinity 
College, Dublin 
Dublin & Belfast Junction 
Railway 328 

Dubois, P.-F.-L. 198, *199 
Dubuque, Iowa, City Jail 317 
Ducrow, Andrew, mausoleum 
295, *296, 308 

Dudok, Willem Marinus xxviii 
Dunore House, Aldergrove, Co. 
Antrim 329 

Duperac, Etienne *19, 115, 

137 

Durand, Jean-Nicolas-Louis 
*209, 282, 310 
Diirnstein parish-church 
149-50 

Duterte (illustrator) 230 

eagle see imperial eagle 
ear-rings 374, 392 
East Farleigh, Kent see 
Maidstone Water- Works 
Eastern Church 65 
Eastern styles see Oriental styles 
ecclesice 67-8 
Ecclesiology 306 
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eclecticism; SIG 
eighteenth-century 46, 180, 
181, 196, 197, 286 
Goodhart-Rendel’s views 409 
Hadrians interests 45, 46, 48, 
52, 54 

nineteenth-century 246, 

263-6, 290, 295, 312, 

343-6 

Piranesi 155, 165, 167, 208 
recent developments 395—6, 411 
Roman culture xxii, xxiv, 20, 
54 

Thomas Wallis’s sources 388—9 
Ecole Polytechnique, Paris *289 
Edfu 279, *279, 342 
hypostyle hall 
main temple *229 
palm-capitals 380 
pylons **102, 237, *238, 
**360-1 

temple of Horus 6, **102—3, 
279, 343, 372, 375, 388, 401 
Edge, George 308 
Edict of Canopus at Tanis 318 
Edinburgh 

Chapter Room, 78 Queen 
Street 348, **362 
Royal Institution (now Royal 
Scottish Academy) 243 
Edwards, Amelia Ann Blanford 
319 

Edwards, Arthur Trystan 385—6 
eggs; SIG 

symbols 20, *21, 64, 125, 

*254 

Egidio, Venerable Fra 63 
Egypt Exploration Fund 319 
Egypt and Nubia (Roberts) 278, 
328, 341 

Egyptian and Egyptianizing 
Monuments of Imperial Rome 
(Roullet) xxv 

Egyptian Antiquities Service 
319, 320 

Egyptian Court, Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, Kent *32—2, 

320-2, 323, 324, 325, 330 
Egyptian Court Apartments, San 
Diego 394 

Egyptian Garden, Biddulph 
Grange, Staffordshire 324—5, 
*325 

Egyptian Gate, Borghese 
Gardens, Rome 267—8, *269, 
299 

Egyptian Hall, Bullocks 
Museum, Piccadilly, London 
260-2, *261, 263-4, *263, 
270, 272, 374-5, 376, 378 
Egyptian Hall, Craven Cottage, 
Fulham 221-3, *223 
Egyptian Hall, Stowe 221 
‘Egyptian Halls’, Union Street, 
Glasgow 339, *340 


Egyptian House, Chapel Street, 
Penzance 270-1, 272, *272, 
316, 376, 378 

Egyptian Institute, Bologna 207 
Egyptian Island, Etupes 197—8 
Egyptian Library, Devonport see 
Civil and Military Library, Ker 
Street, Devonport 
The Egyptian Mummy (Johns) 398 
Egyptian Museum (New 
Museum, Spreeinsel, Berlin) 

318, 323-4 

Egyptian Court 324, 326, 
**358 

‘Egyptian Pavilion’ design 
(Brown) 312-16, *313-14 
Egyptian religion 2, 53—4, 67, 
135 

absorption of into Graeco- 
Roman world 16—22, 30, 32, 
38-9, 41-2, 60, 70-1 
Hadrian’s interest in 46, 52 
see also Isiac religion 
The Egyptian Revival. Its Sources, 
Monuments, and Meaning . . . 
(Carrott) xxvi, 246 
Egyptian Room, Bloomingdale’s 
393 

The Egyptian Society 144 
Egyptian studies 60, *111, 115, 
135, 135-6, 142, 403 
Egyptian Taste xxi, xxiii, 
xxix— xxx, 54, 157, *158, 207, 
215-17, 218-20, 221, *223, 
238-9, 246, *247, 312 
Egyptian Temple, Antwerp Zoo 
325-6, 326, *326, **359 
Egyptian Theater, De Kalb, IL 
384 

Egyptian Travelling Opthalmic 
Hospital 309 

‘Egyptianesque’ style 116, 248 
egyptien antique style 345 
Egyptienne (frigate) 201 
Egyptology 200, 318, 319, 320 
Egyptomania 395 
eighteenth-century 170, 390 
nineteenth-century 221, 263, 
377, 390, 407 

Roman xxi, xxiii, 44, 55—60, 
377, 390 

twentieth-century outbreaks 
xxx, 373-4, 377, 390, 392-3, 
396, 407 

Ehrensvard, Carl August 184, 
394, 408 

Egyptian Architecture in a Nordic 
Landscape (painting) 174—7, 
*176, 177, *178, 408 
Eiffel Tower, Paris 345 
Eilean Glas, Scalpay (Scotland) 
275 

Eisenstadt see Kismarton 
Elagabalus see Heliogabalus 
Elah— Gabel 58 


Elcock and Sutcliffe 379 
electric sub-station, San Diego 
394 

Elephantine 8, *9, 44, 198, 337 
elephants; SIG 
with obelisks *90, *91, 92, 
138, *138, 189, 253 
Eleusinian Mysteries 252; SIG 
Elim Chapel, Brighton 244 
Elizabeth I, Queen of England 
129 

Elizabethan England 129, 151 
Ellis, Herbert Owen 379 
Elmes, Harvey Lonsdale *45 
Elmes, James 260 
Empire style 206, 220, 333, 
400-1; SIG 
enamelling 385, 386 
see also chrome-and-enamelled 
work 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 201 
Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture (Loudon) 276 
engineering works 328—9 
England 177, 201, 204, 218, 
220, 283, 317, 318, 345 
eighteenth-century Neo- 
Classicism 180 
first Egyptianising cinemas 
383-5 

furniture designs 330, *331—2, 
381 

Georgian rationalism 136, 

403 

impact of Bullock’s Egyptian 
Hall in 263—4 
landscape gardens 172 
obelisks in monumental design 
133, 188 

pyramidal forms in monument 
design 187-8, 204 
Regency furniture 240—1 
see also Elizabethan England 
engravings 

Denon’s Voyage 204, *205, 
*223 

Description de VEgypte 230 
John Martin 268—70 
Piranesi 155 
Renaissance 111, 120 
Enlightenment xxix, 46, 141—2, 
167, 230, 310, 390, 400, 402, 
402-3 

entablature 3, 47—8, 62, 71, 120, 
123, 182, 184, 283, 316, 
**356, 339; SIG 
entrances 

Alberobello Cimitero 346 
cinemas 383 

Civil and Military Library, 
Plymouth 266 

Daily Express building 379—80 
Egyptian Avenue, Highgate 
Cemetery *297 
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gates *298, 299, 300 
Highpoint II development, 
Highgate 408-9 
house *273 
mausolea 301, *307 
monastery at Valle de los Caidos 
391-2 

portals 168, 295 
pylons 325, 337, *339 
screens 196 
see also porticoes 
Entwurff einer Historischen 
Architektur . . . (Fischer von 
Erlach) 146-8, *147, 156, 166 
Ephesus 

Artemis/Diana statue *21 
Ionic temple 4, 67 
temples of Artemis 4, 67 
see also Council of Ephesus 
Epistle to the Ephesians, Preface 
(St Jerome) 64 

Epistle to the Romans, (St Paul) 67 
epistolography 110 
Erechtheion, Athens 4, 408 
Esna, temple 226, *229, 300 
Essai (Boullee) 181 
Essen, Villa Hiigel 340, *341 
Essex, CT 

County court-house, Newark 
317 

First Baptist church 317 
Este, family 125 

Este, Ippolito II d’, Cardinal 124 
Esternay, Marquis d’ see Caylus, 
Anne-Claude-Philippe de 
Thubieres, Comte de 
Etchings of Ancient Ornamental 
Architecture drawn from the 
Originals . . . (Tatham) 188—9, 
220, 404 

Etchings, representing the best 
examples of Grecian and Roman 
Architectural Ornament (Tatham) 
188n, 189, 220 
Etruria factory, Staffordshire 
194-5 

Etruscan period 83 
Etupes, Egyptian Island 197—8 
Eucharist 66 
eucharistia 67—8 
Eugenie, Empress 319 
Eunapius 69 
Euripus 47-8, 55; SIG 
Eusebius 61 

Evagortium in Terram Sanctam 
(Fabri) 90 
Exeter 

cemetery 299 
No. 144 Fore Street 271 
Exeter, Earl of, tomb 187—8 
exhibition buildings 85, 323, 

328, 345, 408 

exhibitions 261—2, 323, 330, 372 
see also Great Exhibition (1851) 
Exorcista 63 


exoticism xx, 152, 165, 166 
explorers, explorations 144—6, 
261-2 

see also travellers 
Exposition Internationale, Liege 
366 

Exposition Internationale des Arts 
Decoratifs et Industriels Modernes 
(Paris, 1925) xxx, 377, 385, 
387, 390 

Exposition Universelle, Paris 
1867 328 
1889 361 
1900 361 

Expressionism 380 

Fables (Gaius Julius Pha^drus) 43 
Fabri of Ulm, Felix 89-90 
fabrics 345, 396 
facades 
Baroque 148 

decorated with hieroglyphs 198 
Deutsche Werkbundausstellung 372 
Egyptian Hall, Bullocks 
Museum, Piccadilly 260 
‘Egyptian Halls’, Union Street, 
Glasgow 339, *340 
faience 384, *384, 388 
Freemasons’ Hall, Mainridge, 
Boston, Lincolnshire 326 
houses 271, 272, *272 
Maison Particuliere a Paris 282 
Place du Caire, Paris *269 
sepulchral chamber *215 
stucco 295-6 
synagogues 316 
twentieth-century buildings 
*375, 380, 381-2, 383, 384, 
*384, 388 

factories xxx, 279, 387—8, 398 
faience 376, 384, *384, *386, 
388 

Fairholt, Frederick William 

221 

fakes and forgeries, nineteenth- 
century xxx 

falcons 48, *160, 393; SIG 
family history see pedigrees 
Faringdon, Berkshire see Buscot 
Park 

Farmington, CT, Old Burying 
Ground 300—1 
Farnese, family 135 
Farrant, Sir George, tomb 295, 
*296 

fashion 398 
and Classical Taste 218 
effect of Pugin on 368 
influence of Tutankhamun 
discovery 374, 380, 396 
Nile Valley style in dress 396 
obelisks 185—6 
Fazzini, Richard A. 395 
fellah *227, 244 
Ferentino, Cathedral *74, 75 


Fernandez-Shaw e Iturralde, 
Casto 392 

Fernow, Karl Ludwig 186 
fertility-knot 17, *18 
festivals 

of Demeter 252 
Isiac 16-17, 59 

Feuchtmayr, Joseph Anton 149 
Fiammetta (Boccaccio) 83 
Ficino, Marsilio 81, 128 
Fiesole 396 

Filarete (Antonio Averlino) 84, 

91 

films xxx, 320, 374—5, 382—3, 
392 

Finland see Helsinki 
Fiott, Dr John (later Dr John 
Lee) 280 
fireplaces 

‘Grand Egyptian Hall’ 246, 
*247 

Hope’s house *211 
Piranesi’s designs *160—4, 

*207, *217, 246 
Wightwick’s designs 270, *271 
Firestone Factory, Western 
Avenue, London 387—8, 388 
First World War 308, 371, 373, 
389 

Fischer von Erlach, Johann 135, 
146-8, *147, 149, 156, 166, 
179, *179, 195 
Fish, John 241, *241 
Fisher, Terence 392 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 
*6, 206 

flats, blocks of 374, 394 
Flaubert, Gustave 318—19, 533 
Flaxman, John 187, 189, 206 
Fleet Street, London see Daily 
Express building; Daily 
Telegraph building 
Flemish language, translation of 
hieroglyphs into *326 
fleur-de-lis 73, 123, 130 
Flight into Egypt 11,68 
Florence 81 
Boboli Gardens 29 
Cathedral (Baptistry doors) 

85 

Museo Archeologico 29—30, 

36 

Palazzo Pitti 239 
Fludd, Robert xxvii, 128, 129, 
135, 402 
flutings 242 
Follot, Paul 344 
Fontaine, Pierre-Fran^ois- 
Leonard 189, 206, *207, 
215-17, 218, 220, 235 
Fontaine de la Victoire, Place du 
Chatelet, Paris 226, 244, 

*245 

Fontaine du Deo, Mauvages 
(Meuse) 276 
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Fontainebleau 119—20 
Chambre de la Reine 120 
Chambre du Roi 120 
Jardin de Diane 120, *121 
Pavilion des Armes (Pavilion 
d’Horloge) 120, *121 
Porte des Aumonieres 120, 123 
sphinxes at 122, 150 
Fontainebleau School 119 
Fontana, Domenico 23, 26, 77, 
*77, 88, **93, 126 
Force, Peter 307 
Forest Hills Cemetery, Roxbury, 
MA 300 

forme antique 235 
Fort Julien, Rosetta mouth of 
the Nile 201 

Fortrose, Ross and Cromarty 275 
Fortuna 17, 31, 33, 63 
Fortuna Primigenia temple, 
Palestrina 31—3, *32, *34, 

**95, 140, 144 

Fosse, Giovanni Pietro delle see 
Valeriano, Piero 
Foulston, John 263, 264, *265, 
*266, 271, *271, *272, 312, 
316 

buildings in Devonport, 
Plymouth 263—6, *266, 270, 
*313, 376 

Fountain of the Four Rivers 
( Fontana dei Fiumi), Piazza 
Navona, Rome 27, **94, 
137-8, 185, *186 
Fountain of the Incurables 
(Fellah fountain), Rue de 
Sevres, Paris 225—6, *227, 244, 
*245, 276 

Fountain of Regeneration, Paris 
406-7 

fountains 125, 226, 244, 253; SIQ 
gardens of Villa d’Este 124, 
125-6 

symbol 20, 62, 64, 64-5, 68, 
130, 148, 262-3 
see also under names of 
fountains 

Fouquet, Nicolas 139 
Fourier, tomb 302 
Fox, Sheldon 395 
France 283, 308, 318, 319, 333, 
345, 390 

early-nineteenth-century 
designers 206 

Egyptian statues arrive in 139 
eighteenth-century Neo- 
Classicism 177, 180, 182-4, 
292 

fashionable shops selling 
Egyptian artefacts 235 
fleur-de-lis 123 
Freemasonic Lodges 231, 

*233, *234, 368, *368 
identification with Antiquity 
**101 


invasion of Egypt 200 
late-eighteenth-century 
furniture 239 

Neo-Classicism 184, 310, 391 
seventeenth-century interest in 
Egyptian style 139—42 
Terror 310, 403 
‘visionary’ architects xxviii, 
173-4, 177-8, 193, 310 
see also Napoleonic Campaigns; 
under place-names 
Franco, G. Ill 
Franco-Prussian War 319 
Francois I, King 119, 122, 123, 
139 

Frederick of Montefeltro, library 
of 83 

Frederik V, King of Denmark 177 
Freemasonry xxix, 129, 131—2, 
132, 133, 146, 173, 192-3, 
230-3, 306, 308, 366-8, 402, 
403; SIG 

allusions **106, 193, 194, 250, 
263, *264 

architecture 85, 131—2, 133, 
173, 193-4, 198, *219, 230, 
248, 316, 366-8, 398 
lodges and temples 132, 231, 
*233, *234, 366-8, *368, 

398 

Ordre des Sophisiens *289 
printed designs *232, *233, 
*234, 250 
writers xxvii 

Freemasons’ Hall, Mainridge, 
Boston, Lincolnshire 326—8, 
*327, 368 

French Academies 155, 177—8, 
183 

French Academy, Rome xxvii, 
139, *191 

French National Archives 194 
French Revolution 194, 287, 

403 

frescoes 
Altenburg 149 
Appartamento Borgia, Vatican 
86, *87, 88-9, 118 
La Collegiata, San Gimignano 
85 

Convent of San Paolo, Parma 

122 

Libraria Piccolomini, Siena 89 
Loggia delle Muse, Palazzo del 
Te 123-4 

Paul V’s chapel, Palazzo del 
Quirinale 130 

Vatican Library 126, 127, *127 
Friedrich August the Strong, 
Elector of Saxony (King 
Augustus II of Poland) **98, 
150, 188 

Friedrich II (the Great), King of 
Prussia *178 
monument 186—7, 243 


Friedrich Wilhelm IV, King of 
Prussia 318, 323, 324 
friezes 36, *37, 72-3, 123, 156, 
*163, 179, *180, 239-40 
border 396 
cobra 383 

hieroglyphic 182, *183, 325, 
*326 

Hope’s house *209 
Landi’s ‘Grand Egyptian Hall’ 
246 

in stage-designs for Die 
Zauheflote *257 
twentieth-century buildings 
383, 384, 385 
Frontinus, Sextus Julius 81 
frontispieces 123, 133, 134, 135, 
*156, 226, *228 
Fulham see Craven Cottage 
Fuller, ‘Mad Jack’, mausoleum 
285 

Fuller, Thomas vii 
funeral-car, Nelson 285, 312 
funerary architecture xxvii, 
xxviii, 151—2, 153, 165, 263, 
280, 282, 290, 295, 299, 
303-4, 308 
funerary goods 320 
funerary monuments 30, 133, 
139, 151-2, 280, 283-6, 308, 
404 

Boullee’s designs 178—80, 185, 
296-9 

Egyptian influence throughout 
the ages xviii— xix 
exemplars 290 

and obelisks xxvii, 186, 188, 
308 

and pyramids xxvii, 139, 

151-2, *152, 188, 283-6, 

308 

see also mausolea; memorials; 
tombs 

funerary urns *176, 282, *284 
furnishings 345, 348 
furniture 165, 400—1 
Ancient Egyptian 330, 401 
Dolphin 240—1 
early-nineteenth-century 196, 
206, *207, 218-20, 221, 225, 
234-7, 238 

Hope’s designs 118, 208, *209, 
*216, 218-20 

Tatham’s exemplars for 188, 
189, 218 

twentieth-century xxx, 348, 
374, 381, 393 
Victorian period xxix, 330, 
*331-2, 342, 343, 345 
see also street-furniture 

Gabriel, Archangel 69 
Gahagan, Sebastian 260 
Gaitte, Antoine-Joseph 181, 

*182 
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Galba 30 

Galerie d’Ulysse 119 
Galle, Emile 345 
Galleria dei Candelabri, Vatican 
*21 

galleries 262, 368, 400 
Gallia **101 
Gallier, James 299 
Gandy, John Peter 33, *34 
Gandy, Joseph Michael 188, 223, 
*224 

garden 55, 72, 137, 152; SIG 
of allusions 45, 47, 151, 172 
cemeteries 172-3, 308 
obelisks 24, 26, 28, 55, 138-9 
ornaments 137, 139, 165, 197 
pavilions 55, 197 
rooms 225 

sphinxes in 150, *151, 184 
in stage-designs for Die 
Zauberflote 255, 256, *259 
symbol 62, 130 
temples 184 

see also under names of gardens 
Garden of the Hesperides 125 
The Gardener’s Chronicle 324, 325 
Gardens of Sallust, Pincio, 

Rome 24, 26, 55, 136 
Gardner, Helen (actress) 382 
Garfield, James Abram 306—7, 
*307 

Garraud, J.-G. 267, *269 
Gartenpalais Trautson, Vienna 
148 

Gartner, Eduard 324, **358 
gates 

cast-iron 268, 299 
cemeteries xxix, xxvii, *298, 
299, 308, 320, 398 
folding 312 
lodges 223, *224 
piers 244, 268, 299 
posts 223, *224, 387 
Gaul 12 

Gautier, Theophile 270 
Geary, Stephen 295 
Gebler, Tobias Philipp, Freiherr 
von 231, 250 
Gell, Sir William 33, *34 
General Cemetery of All Souls, 
Kensal Green, London 290, 
295, *296, 301, 308, 309 
Willson’s proposals for 290—2, 
*291 

Genoa see Cimiterio di Staglieno 
Gent, Dierkens tomb 367 
Gentz, Heinrich 186, 187 
Geographica (Strabo) 60 
Geometrie Descriptive (Monge) 

*289 

geometry 3, 132, *289, 377, 

401 

architectural forms 154, 167, 
172, 177, 185, 187, 282, 

412 


George IV, King 
as Prince Regent 239 
as Prince of Wales 235, 237, 
260 

Georgian style 271, 403 
Germany 82, 177, 243—4, 282, 
348, 373, 391, 392 
obelisks in 133 
Rococo themes 148—9 
see also Lutheran Germany; 
under place-names 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo 85 
Ghirlandaio, Domenico 92 
Ghislanzoni, Antonio 319 
Giardino del Lago, Borghese 
Gardens, Rome 28 
Gibberd, Sir Frederick & 
Partners 396 
Gibbs, James 317 
Giehlow, Karl 110, 117 
Giesecke, Carl Ludwig 249, 
250n 

Gilbert, Cass 371 
Gilbert, Pierre 33, *34 
gilding 385, 386, 393 
see also gold 

Giles, Charles Edmund 320 
Gillow mausoleum, Roman 
Catholic Cemetery, 
Thurnham, Lancashire 292—5, 
*294 

Gillow, Richard 292 
Gillow, Robert 292 
Gilly, Friedrich xxviii, 180, 
184-5, 243, 244, 282, 306-7, 
391 

gilt-bronze **101, 215, 235, 
*240, 385, 386 

Giordiano Bruno and the Hermetic 
Tradition (Yates) xxv 
Gizeh 

exemplars from 342 
Great Sphinx *144, *147 
Pyramids 39, 40, 60—1, 81, 

85, 90, 113, 135, 137, 140, 
*144, 146, *147, 159, *161, 
187, 230, 255, **351, 
**360-1 
Glasgow 

‘Egyptian Halls’, Union 
Street 339, *340 
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340 

Moray Place, Strathbungo 
335, 336, *336 
Necropolis 301 
Nithsdale Road 339—40 
Queen’s Park church 337—8, 
*339 

St Mungo’s Cathedral 308 
St Vincent Street church 337, 
*338 

Sauchiehall Street 339 
Scottish Exhibition Rooms 
334 


Thomson’s creations 270, 
334-40, *336, *338-40, 
378-9 

University 335 
glass 

nineteenth-century xxx, 317 
twentieth century buildings 
394 

glazing-bars *257, 266, *272 
Gloag, John 206 
globes; SIG 
imagery of Isis 13 
lunar *212 

solar 23, 133, 326, 382 
winged see winged globes 
see also discs 

Glories of Mary (Liguori) 63 
Glyndebourne Festival Opera, 
Lewes, Sussex 393, *393 
Gnostics 11, 68 
Godefroy, Maximilian 300 
Godwin, Edward William 343 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von 1 89 
gold 

ornamentation **98, 237, 
*240; SIG 
see also gilding 
gold-and-silver objects 374 
Gonzaga, Federico II, 5 th 
Marchese and 1 st Duke 123 
Goodall, Frederick 317, 342 
Goodhart-Rendel, Harry Stuart 
409-10, 410 
Goodwood 221 
Gordon, Charles 182 
Gordon, John, tomb at Kensal 
Green 290, 295 
Gordon House, Isleworth, 
Middlesex 303, **353 
gorge; SIG 

cornice see under cornices 
Gorringe, Lieut. -Cdr Henry H. 
333 

Gothic Revival xx, xxviii, 164, 
306, 308 

Gothic style 73, 165, 248, 306, 
308, 335, 367, 409, 410 
Gothick style 55, 152, 196, 263 
Goury, Jules 318 
Gozzoli, Benozzo 85 
Graceland Cemetery, Chicago, 

IL 301 

Gradenigo, Antonio 248 
Graeb, Carl 324 

Grasco-Georgian style 272, *273 
Grasco-Roman tradition xxii, 
xxvi, xxvii, xxx, 2, 8, 10, 46, 
124, *260, 402, 412 
absorption of Egyptian religion 
16-22, 30, 32, 41-2, 69, 70-1 
and Empire style 206 
identification of France with 
**101 

and Isis 12, 17-18, *19, *21, 
39, 68, 69, 70-1, 123 
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statue of Antinoiis 49, *50 
tombs 39—40, 56 
in Wedgwood 195 
graffiti, Greek and Latin 3 
Graham, Anderson, Probst, and 
White 376 
Graham, W. 292 
Grammaire des Arts du Dessin 
(Blanc) 323 

Grammar of Ornament (Jones) 

318, 330, *331 
‘Granaries of Joseph’ 80 
‘Grand Egyptian Hall’ (Landi) 
246, *247 
Grande Armee 230 
Grands Prix show 174, 180, 181 
Granger, Dr N. 140—1 
granite 

columns 36, 71 
Egyptian 55 
imitation 26 
monuments 283, 286 
obelisks 28-9, *138, 333 
telamones 50, *51, 56 
tombs 303 

twentieth-century buildings 
383, 385 

used for Hope’s ornaments 
208 

Graphia Aurea Urbis Romas 80 
Grass, Philippe, statue of Kleber 
by 198 

Grauman’s Egyptian Theater, 
Hollywood 374, 394 
grave-stele, Carian 5, *6 
Gray, Eileen 374 
Gray, Richard Hamilton *383 
Gray, Thomas 287 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
173 

Great American Pyramid, 
Memphis, TN 395 
Great Egyptian Gun, St James’s 
Park, London 242, *242 
Great Exhibition (1851) 323 
Great Pyramid, Gizeh, Egypt 
137, 140, 159, *161, 255, 
**360-1 

Grand Gallery 159, *161 
Great Witley, Worcestershire, 
church of St Michael 188 
Greaves, John 137 
Grecian style *9, 264, 335-6, 
339-40 
Greece 

cediculce tombstones 17 
in awe of Egypt 2—3 
early connections with Egypt 5 
Egyptian decorative motifs in 
art and architecture 3 
and history of medicine 405, 
*406 

and Isis cult 13—14, 15, 31 
mausolea with stepped 
pyramidal roofs 39 


and Neo-Classicism xxviii 
trade with Egypt 2 
Greek architecture *35, 220 
motifs in Thomson’s work 
339-40, *340 

see also The Antiquities of Athens 
(1762-1830) 

Greek culture 
Hadrian’s interest in 44—5, 

52-3 

interaction with Egyptian 
culture 4, 17 

Greek deities and religion 10, 
14-15, 81 

Greek Doric 3, 181, 184—5, 
186-7, *233, 243, 248, 263, 
282, 306, 323 

primitivism 154, 172, 174—7, 
*175, *176, 182, 194, 220, 
290, 310, 378, 394, 408 
Greek language 91 
texts 11, 80—1, 83, 90 
used in service of Isis 17 
Greek Revival xx, 172, 196, 

206, 264-6, 334, 371 
The Green Eyes of Bast 
(Rohmer) 398 
Greenhill, Thomas 140 
greenhouses 192, 221, *222 
Greenisland see Knockagh 
Hill War Memorial, Co. 
Antrim 

Greenmount Cemetery, 
Baltimore, MD 300 
Greenwich Hospital, London 
240-1, *241 

Greer mausoleum, Desertcreat, 
Co. Tyrone 292 
Gregorius, Magister 75 
Gregory of Nazianzus, St (‘The 
Theologian’) 471 
Griggs & Son (builders) 384 
Gripsholm, Royal Theatre 
177 

Gropius, Walter 372-3, 388, 
396n 

Grossheim, Karl von 348 
Grossherzogliches Hoftheater, 
Weimar *259 
grottoes 64, **106 
Groussay 393 

Grove Street Cemetery, New 
Haven, CT 300 
Guarino 82 
Gubernatrix 63 
Guerra, Giovanni 126 
Guide to Plymouth, Stonehouse, 
Plymouth, and the Neighbouring 
County (Nettleton) 270 
Guildhall Art Gallery, London 
410-11 

Guildhall Library, London 223, 
411 

Gustavus III, King of Sweden 
174, 237 


Hades/Pluto 15, *219 
Hades (underworld) 252 
Hadrian, Emperor (Publius 
zElius Hadrianus) xxiii, 15, 20, 
40, 44-6, 47, 54, 55, 56 
and Antinoiis 28, 49, *50, 52—3 
Hadrian’s Villa, Tivoli see Villa 
Adriana, Tivoli 
Haga Castle, Sweden 174 
Haghe, Louis 278 
Haldane Lectures 335 
Halicarnassus, Mausoleum 4, 39, 
*91, 92, 113 

Haller von Hallerstein, Karl, 
Freiherr 243-4 
Halsey, Gertrude 383 
Hamilton, David 301 
Hamilton, Lady Emma 200 
Hamilton, Gavin 283 
Hamilton, Sir William 188 
Hampstead Cemetery 309 
Handzeichnungen zum Theater 
Gebrauch von Carl Maurer . . . 
(Maurer) 253 

Harborough, 1 st Earl of *152 
Harlow, Essex 396 
Harper’s Ferry, WV 316 
Harpocrates xxvii, 16, 56, *58; 
SIG 

see also Horus-Harpocrates 
Harris, John 168, 184 
Harrison, Thomas 244, 282 
Hartwell House, 
Buckinghamshire 280 
Hasse, Jean-Laurent 367 
Haterii, tomb of the (Vatican) 31 
Hathor 13, 30, 36, 64, 68, 208, 
407; SIG 

temple at Dendera 6, *7, 
**102, 260 

Hathor-heads 44, 196, 267, 

*269, 367; SIG 
see also under capitals and under 
columns 

Hatshepsut, Queen 8, **94, 

337, 371-2, 373 
Haus zum Cavazzen, Marktplatz, 
Lindau-am-Bodensee 148 
Hautecoeur, Louis 152 
Haviland, John 260, 317 
Hawkshaw, John 273 
Hawksmoor, Nicholas 151, 155, 
184, 185 
Hay, Robert 278 
Hay’s Wharf Building, Tooley 
Street, London 410 
head-dresses 

Alexander the Great xviii, 

**93 

Antinoiis statue 49, *50, 52, 54 
caryatids *256 

and Isis cult 13, 17, 18, *19, 
407 

with lotus 17, 18, *18, 50, 
*210, 239-40 
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sphinxes on ink-stand 243 
see also nemes 
Heath, C. 290 
Heath, Charles 32, *34 
Hebrew language 89, 91, 112 
Heemskerck, Maerten van 113, 
119 

Hegemann, Werner Manfred 
391 

Das Heidentum in der romischen 
Kirche (Trede) 64 
Helena, Empress 59 
Helena, Queen of Adiabene 
*57 

Heliogabalus 58 
Heliopolis 342 

obelisks from 23, *24, 26, 28, 
*29, 333, **360-1 
Oracle 44 
Helios 15 

Hellenistic period 3, 38, 378 
culture xxi, 4, 46, *53 
and Isis Cult 12 
religions 67 

Helman, Isidore-Stanislaus 
407 

Helsinki 

Parliament building 372, 408 
railway station 373 
Henckel-Donnersmarck, Counts 
of, mausoleum 307 
Henderson, Peter Lyle 348, 
**362 

Henri II, King of France 120, 
123, 150 

Henry VIII, King of England 
151 

Henty, George Alfred 398 
Hera 20 

Herault de Sechelles, Marie-Jean 
407 

Herculaneum 189, 242 
and Isis cult 12 
Hercules 56, 125, 129 
Herder, Johann Gottfried 167, 
172, 187, 220 

Herdman, family, monument 
301 

Hermanubis **96 
hermaphroditism 59 
Hermel, Lebanon, tower-tomb 
39 

Hermes 41, 69, *87, 129, 252, 
402-3; SIG 

and Anubis ( Hermanubis ) 86, 
**96 

Hermes/Mercury 41, 64, **96 
Hermes/Thoth 49, 56n, 80—1, 
132 

Hermes Trismegistus xxvi, 80—1, 
81, 86, 89, 90, 128, 132, 136 
Hermetic Mysteries 90—1, 130, 
131-2, 252, 401-2 
‘Hermetic’ texts 80-1, 90, 128, 
135, 136, 401-2 


Hermetic Tradition xxv, xxvii, 
90-1, 128-32, 133, 135, 136, 
173, 231, 401 

Hermetis ASgyptiorum Regis et 
Antesignani Symbolum 129 
Hermopolis Magna 49, 300 
Hermopolis Parva 76, *76 
herms 206, 268, 271, 337; SIG 
Herodotus 2, 13—14, 17, 43, 60, 
81 

Hertford, No. 42, Fore Street 
271, 272, *272 
Hesiod 14 

Hewetson, Christopher 283 
Hick, Benjamin 279 
Hieroglyphic Dictionary (W. 

Budge) 376 

Hieroglyphica sive de Sacris 
yEgyptiorum Literis Commentarii 
(Valeriano) 111, 128 
hieroglyphs 2, 28, 75, 82, 136, 
218, 242, 321; SIG 
Abney Park Cemetery 
(London) gate-lodges 299 
bogus 11, 88, 92, **107, 110, 
*111, 112, 149, 150, 166, 
167, *175, *183, 184, 194, 
198, 215, *217, 239, 253, 
*254, 260, 262, *269, 395 
in cartouche, Dunore House, 
Co. Antrim 329 
Champollion and 201—2, 318, 
319 

on Clifton Suspension Bridge, 
Bristol 273 

corrupt interpretation of 84—5, 
141 

on eighteenth-century tomb 
designs *175, *176 
Freemasons’ Hall, Mainridge, 
Boston, Lincolnshire 326—7, 
*327, 328 

frieze of Egyptian Temple, 
Antwerp Zoo 325, *326 
on furniture 206, 381 
at Hartwell House, 
Buckinghamshire 280 
Hope’s view 275—6 
imitation 26, 29, 55 
Kircher’s work on 134, 136 
with meaning 117, 230, 321, 
**359 

as mysterious and unreadable 
xxiv, 11, 84, 90, 91, **108, 
401 

on nineteenth-century designs 
223, *223 

on obelisks 11, 22, 23—6, 27, 
*27, 28, 29, **94, *158, 201 
in Old Moore’s Almanac 344—5 
on perfume bottles 381 
Reebie building, Chicago 376 
and the Renaissance 81, 88, 
112, 113, 117, 124, 128 
on the Rosetta Stone 201—2 


in stage-designs for Die 
Zaubeflote 253, *254, *256 
unravelling of 134, 201—2, 205, 
401 

and Wedgwood 194 
High Camp 391 
High Renaissance 84 
Highgate Cemetery (Cemetery 
of St James), London 295—6, 
*297 

Highpoint II development, 
Highgate, London 408—9, 409 
Hildebrandt, Johann Lukas von 
148, 149 

‘Hindoo’ styles xx, 165, 196, 
*211, 263 

hippopotami *32, 58; SIG 
Histoire de V architecture classique en 
France (Hautecoeur) 152 
Histoire de l’ Art Egyptien, d’apres 
les Monuments (Prisse 
d’Avennes) 318 

Historicism xx, 248, 263—6, 324, 
390, 395-6; SIG 
Histories (Herodotus) 2, 43, 60, 
81 

History of Egypt (Manetho) 10 
History of Lambeth (Allen) 286, 
*287 

History of Sussex (Horsfield) 

285 

Hitchcock, Henry-Russell 
247-8, 273 

Hitchmough, Wendy 388 
Hitler, Adolf 310 
Hittorff, Jakob Ignaz 276 
HM Office of Works 368, *369, 
370 

Hobart, Tasmania, synagogue 
316 

Hobden & Porri 380—1 
Hochzeitsturm, Darmstadt 340, 
408 

Hockney, David 393, *393 
Hoegl, Johann 399 
Hoff, Robert van’t 408 
Hoffmann, E.M. 394 
Hoffmann, Ernst Theodor 
Wilhelm (later Amadeus) 

253-5 

Hofland, Barbara (Wreaks) 

Hoole 246 

Hofmannsthal, Hugo von 2n, 

373 

Hohenburg, Johann Georg 
Herwart von 111—12, *111, 
115, 135-6 

Holland, Henry 196, 218 
Hollins, Peter 307—8 
Hollins, William 307—8 
Hollis, Thomas 156—7 
Hollywood 
film spectaculars 380 
Grauman’s Egyptian Theater 
374, 394 
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The Holy Land.., Egypt and 
Nubia (Roberts) 341 
Homer 2 

Honigschlecker, Neu-Birnau 
basilica xxvii, 149 
Honour, Hugh 260 
Hood, Raymond Mathewson 
385-7, *386 

Hoover Factory, Western 
Avenue, London 387, *387, 
390, 398 

Hope, Thomas 118, 189, 218, 
220, 223, 234, 246, 268, 

275-6, 311, 312, 348, 378 
interior at Duchess Street 
**99, 182, 206-17, 218, 378, 
404 

Hopfner, Theodor xxv 
Hopper, Thomas 221—3, *223 
Horapollo texts 80—1, 84—5 
Hori-Apollonis Hieroglyphica 80—1, 
90 

horns; SIG 
ankh 22 

see also cows’ horns symbol; 
ram 

Horsfield, Thomas Walker 285 
Horus 13, 15, 20, 30, 64, 80, 
208; SIG 

appearing on coins 59 
on furniture *209 
and Jesus Christ 64, 66, 70 
sculpture and statues 36 
temple at Edfu 6, 279, 343, 
372, 388, 401 
wall-carvings *7 
Horus-Harpocrates 39, 58, 69, 
71, 149 

Hosking, Professor William 299 
Hoskins, George Alexander 317 
Hoste, Priscilla 303, **353 
Hotel de Beauharnais, Rue de 
Lille, Paris 226 

hotels 226, 345, 382, *382, 385, 
395, 399-400 

House of Commons, London 370 
house-tombs see under tombs 
Household Furniture and Interior 
Decoration (Hope) 206—7, 215, 
311, 404 

houses 266, 270, 271-2, *272, 
*273, 275, *275, 394, 408; 
symbol SIG 

see also interior decoration 
Howells, John Mead 385 
Hugo, Victor 270 
Huis ter Heide, Utrecht, 
Netherlands 408 
Humanism xxvi, 81, 84, 90, 110 
Humbert, Jean-Marcel 123 
Humboldt, Alexander von 
**107 

Hummel, Johann Nepomuk 
*254 

Hunt, James Henry Leigh 1, 261 


Hunt, William Holman xxix, 
xxx, 358, 359 
Hunter, Frank B. 374 
Huntley & Palmer 381 
hydreion see situla; SIG 
Hygeia (model town by 
Papworth) 262 
Hypatia 11 

Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 
(Colonna) 28, *90, 91-2, *91, 
113, *138, 189, *291, 292, 
*307 

Hypnerotomachie (French version 
of Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 
*90, *91 

hypostyle halls; SIG, 389, 391 

ibis 129; SIG 
ice-houses 185, 198, *199 
iconoclasm 54, 73 
iconography xxvii, 133, 274, 
412, 413 

attributes of Isis 66, 130, 131 
Christianity affected by 
Egyptian religion 69—70, 135 
early Christianity 70, 71 
Freemasonry xxix, 133, 192—3, 
231, 368 

frescoes glorifying Sixtus V 
126 

gardens of Villa d’Este 124 
Hope’s use of 215, 220 
Mengs’s Allegory of History 168 
pyramids 184 

rebirth and fecundity 20, *21, 
64, 149 

Ideal House, London see 
Palladium House 
ikons 66 

Illingworth, Daniel, mausoleum 
301, *302 

Illustrations of Cairo (Hay) 278 
Image, Selwyn 370—1 
Imhotep 15, 373; SIG 
Immaculate Conception, 
Doctrine of 130 
imperial cult *7, 15, 30 
imperial eagle 226, *227, 274 
Imprese (Ruscelli) 133-4 
incense 5, *7; SIG 
‘incubation’ cures 15, 69 
India 166, 200, 287, 295n 
Indianopolis, Zaring Egyptian 
Theater 374 
ink-stands 195, 243 
Innocent II, Pope *58, 71 
Innocent III, Pope 71 
Innocent VIII, Pope 86 
Innocent X, Pope 137—8 
Institut d’Egypte 201, 288 
interior decoration 165, 225 
Ackermann 220 
Art- Deco xxx 

Brown’s ‘Egyptian Pavilion’ 
designs *315, 316 


Bugatti’s designs 348, 365, 

*365 

cinemas 384, 384-5 
Foulston’s Civil and Military 
Library, Plymouth 266 
Freemasonic 327—8, 348, 
**362, 367 

French early-nineteenth- 
century designers 206 
Hope’s house **99, 182, 206, 
207-8, *209, *211-17 
Neues Museum, Berlin 323—4 
Piranesi xxvii, 155, 157—9, 
*158 

Playfair’s designs 182, *183 
Sala dei Papiri, Vatican 168, 
*169 

stencil-patterns 396 
trompe Voeil 317 
Victorian designs 329, 340, 

343 

Inverigo, near Milan, La Rotonda 
246 

Ionic Order 
and Asia Minor 4 
broken column 405, *406 
origins 4 
porticoes 337 
prostyle tetrastyle 33, *34 
temple at Ephesus 4, 67 
see also capitals: Ionic 
Iscea 70, 411; SIG 
Beneventum 41 
Caelian hill, Rome 66 
Campus Martius 21, 41 
Isceum Campense, Rome xxiii, 

16, 30-9, 47, *50, 110, *114, 
401, 402 

lions from 77, *78, *169 
obelisks 26-8, 36, 44, 76, 

**94, 137, *138 
site of 70, 75, 80 
statue of Nile from 35, *36, 79 
telamones 50, *51, *158 
and Trastevere capitals and 
columns 57, *58, 71, 71—2 
Isiac Mysteries xxi, 33, 67, 148, 
231, 401, 402 

Isiac religion 12—16, 17, 21, 33, 
38-9, 41, 54, 56-7, 59, 62, 
63-4, 66, 70, 400, 401 
allusions to 88, 118, 122—3, 
194, 280, 407 
and Freemasonry 231 
in stage-design for Die 
Zauberflote 250, 252 
Isidore, Bishop of Seville 61 
Isis xxi, xxii— xxiii, 5, 10, 12—14, 
15-17, 19-20, 21, *21, 22, 
*32, *35, 38-9, 44, 46, 53, 59, 
60, 63, 66, 80, 86, 129, 130, 
131, 134, *163, 206, 218; SIG 
appearing on capitals 56, *58 
appearing on coins 30, 56, 
58-9 
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and Artemis/Diana 64, 67, 68, 
122, 123, *157 
and Christianity 11, 12, 65, 
67-72 

clock 208, 208-15, *212, *217 
Fountain of Regeneration, 

Paris 406—7 

and Freemasonry 132, 231 
importance and influence in 
Western World 412, 412—13 
installed in the Vatican 89, 402 
and Marian cultus xxvii, 13 
Mensa Isiaca 110—12 
and navigation 56, 59, 66 
of Sai's see Isis-Hygeia 
sculpture and statues *7, 

17-18, *18, *19, 36, 41, 44, 
49, 58, 66, *212, *234, 260 
in stage-designs for Die 
Zauberflote **106, **107, 

250, 252 

tears of 13, 66, 110, 148, 403 
temples 12, 19, 22, 30, 33, 

*35, *45, 52, 54, 66-7 
and Virgin Mary 11, 13, 

62-73, 130-1, 148-9, 343 
see also Isceum Campense; Isiac 
religion 

Isis Medica, Menouthis 68 
Isis-Hygeia 405, *406 
Isis-Hathor 64, 149, 407 
Isis in the Grceco-Roman World 
(Witt) xxv 
Isis Medica 
Menouthis 68—9 
temple 10 
Isis Myrionymos 69 
Isis: New Egyptian Mystery (play) 
382 

Isis Pharia 4 
Isis-Sophia 62 
Isis-Sothis 31 

Islam, and inaccessibility of 
Egypt 60, 71 
Islamic architecture 341 
Isleworth, Middlesex 
Gordon House 303, **353 
Syon House 196 
Islington, London 398 
The Carlton cinema, Essex 
Road 383-4, 384, *384 
Richmond Avenue (no. 70) 
272, *273 

Ismail Pasha, Khedive 333, 345 
Isola Sacra cemetery, Portus 
Augusti 33 

Israelites 230, **360—1 
Italian language 
Renaissance use of 110 
translation of texts into 80, 81 
Italianate style xx, 110, 336 
Italy 81, 140, 141, 221, 318, 390 
cediculce tombstones 17 
and cult of Isis xxii— xxiii, 12, 
15, 17, 21, 22, 38-9 


early Christian iconography 
70, 71 

early- twentieth-century design 
348 

Egyptianising gardens and 
artefacts 55—60 
eighteenth-century Classical 
revival 177 

hieroglyphs copied in 23—4, 
*27 

late-eighteenth-century 
furniture 238-9 
late-eighteenth-century 
publications 193 
Madonnas in Southern region 
63, 71, 403 

Nilotic culture and religion 
exported to xxi, xxvi, 5, 41, 
402 

Renaissance family pedigrees 
86-8, 118, 125 

Itinerarum Symonis Semeonis Ab 
Hybernia Ad Terram Sanctam 
(Symon Semeonis) 61 

Jachin *232, *233, 252, *257, 
367; SIG 

jackals **96, 159; SIG 
Jackson, Sir Thomas Graham 
372 

Jacob, Fran^ois-Honore-Georges 
(Jacob-Desmalter) 237, 238 
Jacob, George II 237 
Jacob, Georges 235 
Jacquemart, Alfred *245 
Jacques, Pierre 115 
Jaeger, Bertrand 124 
Jagger, Charles Sergeant 371 
Jahn, Otto 231—2 
James I and VI, King 132 
James, M.R. 116 
Jappelli, Giuseppe 248, 399 
Jarafalla, Sweden, pyramid-tomb 
of Olof Adlerberg 151 
Jardin de Diane, Fontainebleau 
120, *121 

Jardin, Nicolas-Henri 177, 184 

Jarrier, L. 377 

jars see under Canopic 

‘jasper-dip’ 195 

jasper- ware, Wedgwood 194, 

393 

Jeanneret, Charles-Edouard see 
Le Corbusier 

Jebel Barkel, near Meroe 40 
Jeeves, Stanley Gordon 385-7, 
*386 

Jencks, Charles Alexander 394 
Jerome, St (Eusebius 
Hieronymus) 64 
Jerusalem 66, 132 
Temple of Solomon 61, 131, 
132, 146, 231, *232, *233, 
255, 337, 367 
Jervis, John B. 316 


Jesuits 112, 134, 135 
Jesus Christ 
and Horus 64, 66, 70 
and Isis 15, 22, 65, 68—9 
jewel-boxes 381 
jewellery 
Graeco-Roman 69 
nineteenth-century xxix, 344 
twentieth-century xxx, 374, 
396 

Jews 81, 132, 309 
John, St 69 

John VII Palaeologus, medal 85 
Johns, Captain William Earl 398 
Johnson Wax Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin 391 
Jollois, J. 230 

Jomard, Edme-Fran^ois 230 
Jones, Inigo 132, 133 
Jones, Owen 278, 317, 318, 
320-1, *321, *322, 323, 324 
influence 330, *331, 388 
Jones, Thomas 157—9 
Jordan River 66 
Joseph, St 11, 64 
Joseph I, Kaiser 148 
Joseph T. Mears Theaters 383 
Josephine, Empress of France 
237 r 

Jouy, Etienne de 399 
Jiigel, Friedrich **108 
Jugendstil, architecture 348 
juke-boxes 392 
Julian the Apostate, Roman 
Emperor 58—9 
Julio-Claudians 55 
Julius II, Pope 86, 88, 116 
Juno 17, 64 
Jupiter 17, 20, 57 
Juvarra, Filippo 166 
Juvenal (Decimus Junius 
Juvenalis) 67 

Kant, Immanuel 167, 187, 220 
Karl, Prince of Prussia 242 
Karl-Wilhelm, Margrave, 
monument of 243 
Karlskrona dockyard *176, 177, 
394, 408 

Karlsruhe, synagogue at 243, 316 
Karnak 146, 274, 299, 389 
criosphinxes **102, 237, 321 
obelisks 23 

temples at 299, 321, **355 
Karntnertortheater, Vienna *258 
Kassel 

Kuifurstliches Hof theater *259 
Schloss (Egyptian Room) 243 
Kauffmann, Angelica 188, 278 
Kauffnann, Emil 184 
Kayser, Heinrich 348 
Kazan, monument to defeat of 
Tartars 282 
Keats, John *40 
Kedron valley complex 56 
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Keith, Admiral George Keith 
Elphinstone, Viscount 201 
Kelly, Alison 404 
Kelsall, Charles 220 
Kendall, Henry Edward (Jr) 
302-3, **353 
Kensal Green see General 
Cemetery of All Souls, Kensal 
Green, London 

Kensington Cinema, Kensington 
High Street, London 383 
Kent, William 150 
Kephren, pyramid of **351 
Kepler, Johann 129 
Kerykes 252 

Kessler, Count Harry von 373 
key-stones 404 
Khepri **101; SIG 
Khnum *7; SIG 
Kilmorey, Francis ‘Blackjack’ 
Needham, 2 nd Earl of 302—3, 
**353 

Kingsley, George S. 375 
Kinmel Park, Clywd 404 
Kirby, R.S. *242 
Kirby's Wonderful and Eccentric 
Museum (Kirby) *242 
Kircher, Athanasius xxvii, *35, 
112, 132, 134, 135-6, 138, 

142, 148, 402 
influence 115, 166, 195 
museum collection *35, 135, 
*160, *163 

Kismarton (Eisenstadt) 253, 

*254 

Kitsch 378, 408-9 
Kleber, Jean-Bap tiste 185n, 
197-8, 200, 201 
Klenze, Leo von 242, 27 6n 
klismos *209 
Knapple, Richard 393 
Knights of Malta 200 
Knockagh Hill War Memorial, 
Co. Antrim 267 
Knockbreda, Co. Down, parish 
churchyard 192 
Koblenz, General Marceau’s 
monument 185 
Kohn, A. Eugene 395 
Kohtz, Otto 374 
Koln, Deutscher 
Werkbundausstellung 372, 388 
Kom Ombo 6, *8, 140, 146 
Konigliche Schauspiele- Opernhaus, 
Berlin **106-8, 253-5, 
**349-50, 399 
Koppen, Karl Friedrich 231 
Kostof, Spiro 398 
KPF (designers) 395 
Krafft, Johann Karl 198, *199 
Krahe, Peter Joseph 185 
Kreis, Wilhelm 310, 391 
KroUer-Miiller house and 
gallery, Den Haag, Netherlands 
408 


Krupp house (Villa Hiigel, 

Essen) 340 
Kubicki, Jakub 340 
Kurfurstliches Horftheater, Kassel 
*259 

kyrekeion see caduceus 

La Barre, Chapelle Sepulchrale 
design 181 

La Chausse, Michel-Ange de 
195 

labyrinth patterns 59 
Das Labyrinth von Creta (Schinkel 
Diorama project) **350 
lacquers 374 

Lafever, Minard 337, 338 
Lamb, Thomas White 395 
Lambeth Coade Stone works 
404 

Lamentations of Isis 13 
lamp-posts 385, *386 
Lanciani, R. 16 
Landi, Gaetano 246, *247 
landscape-gardening 
and garden-cemeteries 172—3, 
299 

importance of Villa Adriana 48 
Lane, Edward W. 278, 342 
Lang, Susan 116, 116—17, 119, 
123, 134, 150 

Langhans, Carl Gotthard 243 
Langley, Batty 403 
Lansdowne, 1 st Marquis of 196 
Lansdowne House, London 220 
Laocoon 86 

Laout, Pierre-Fran^ois 367 
lapis lazuli 243 
Lararium, Hope’s house 208, 
*211, 378 
Larissa, yEolis 72 
Lars Familiaris 71 
Las Vegas 395, 400 
Lateran, Rome 
Piazza di San Giovanni 23, 

*25, **93, 126, *127, 128 
San Giovanni in Laterano 
basilica 73, *74, 126 
Latin America 304 
Latin language 80, 81, 110 
Latrobe, Benjamin Henry 306 
Latrobe, B.H. (Jr) 316 
lattice-bracing 343 
Laugier, Marc- Antoine 154, 

167, 172 

Launceston, Tasmania, 
synagogue 316 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
Philadelphia 300 
Laver, Charles 278 
Lavin, John 270, 271 
Lazienki Palace, Warsaw 399 
Le Brun, Charles 139 
Le Corbusier (Charles-Edouard 
Jeanneret) 372, 409 
Le Keux, John 269—70 


Le Mans Cathedral 119 
Le Notre, Andre 139 
Le Vau, Louis 139 
Lear, Edward 319 
The Leashowes (Shenstone’s 
gardens) 172 
Lebanon see Hermel 
Lebas, Apollinaire 276, *277 
Lecomte, Felix 188 
Lediard, Thomas 146 
Ledoux, Claude-Nicolas xxix, 

85, 180, 182, 184, 189, 193-4, 
197, 310, 316, 317, 391, 393 
Forge a Canons (gun foundry) 
194, 221, *222, 310 
Lee, Dr John see Fiott, Dr John 
Lee, Thomas 320 
Leeds, Temple Mills, Marshall 
Street 278-80, *279, 398 
Lefeuvre, Jean 377 
Legend orf Joseph ballet 373 
Legrain, Pierre Emile 374 
Leiden, Town Hall 133 
Leigh, Vivien 392 
Leipzig 146, 243 
Lent 59 
leopards; SIG 

heads and paws of 218, 220, 
*236, 330, *331 
Leopold I, King of the Belgians 
325, **359 

Lepere (Le Peyre), Jean-Baptiste 
**102-3, 237, *238 
Lepsius, Karl Richard 318, 324, 
**354-8, 389 
Denkmaler aus ASgypten und 
ASthiopien 318, 333, **354—8 
Lequeu, Jean-Jacques 198, 218, 
*219, 231 
Lernaean Hydra 14 
Lesbos 4, 72 

Lesseps, Ferdinand, Vicomte de 
319 

Leszczynski, Stanislaw I, tomb 
188 

Letters Written from Egypt (Savary) 

200 

Lettsom, Dr John Coakley 405 
Levant 140 

Lewes, Sussex see Glyndebourne 
Festival Opera 
Lewis, John Frederick 317 
Lexington, MA, Battle 
Monument 300 
L’Hote, Nestor 202, 319 
Liberty & Company xxix, 330, 
*332, 343, 344, 348 
libraries 83, 198, 234, 246, 398 
see also under place-names 
Libri del ’ Antichita (Ligorio) 124 
Lichfield Cathedral 307—8 
Liege, Freemasonic Temple, 
Boulevard d’Avroy 366 
The Life and Opinions orf Tristram 
Shandy (Sterne) 403 
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lighthouses 
Alexandria 61 
in Scotland 275, *275 
Lignereux, Martin-Eloy 235 
Ligorio, Pirro **97, 112, 115, 
124, 137 

Liguori, St Alfonso Maria d’ 
xxv, 13, 63 

lily symbol 68, 130, 148; SIG 
see also fleur-de-lis 
Limbourg, Pol de 40 
Limehouse, St Anne’s churchyard 
151 

Lincolns Inn Fields, London, 
Soanes house 217 
Lindau-am-B o densee 
Haus zum Cavazzen (now 
Stadtische Kunstsammlungen ) 
148 

Stiftskirche *131, 148 
Lingua Aigyptiaca Restituta 
(Kircher) 136 
Linn, John A. 301 
LinneU, John (cabinet-maker) 

189 

lintels 3, 326-7, *327, 337, 394, 
399n 

Lion Tomb, Cnidos 39 
lionesses 399, 404, 406, 407 
lions 55, 79, 115, 118, 321, 
**360-1, 399; SIG 
Acqua Felice, Rome 
(Nectanebo lions) *76, *77, 
123, 126 

Bowes Museum, Barnard 
Castle 153 
brass feet 330 
bridge decoration 274 
Capitol, Rome 76 
Cathedral of Ferentino 75—6 
Cathedral of Santa Maria, 
Anagni 75—6 
Coade Stone 404 
Colonna Missal **97 
Cosmati xxvi, 71, 75—6, *76 
on Egyptian Gate, Borghese 
Gardens, Rome 268, *269 
on eighteenth-century tomb 
designs *175 

furniture 206, *209, *210, 
*213, 246 

in Garfield mausoleum *307 
on Great Egyptian Gun 242 
in Hope’s house 208, *209, 
*213, 218 

from Isceum Campense 77, *78, 
*169 

Karnak **102, 321 
lion-skin hearth-rug *223 
masks 220 
monopodia 118 
Nubian 358 

Pantheon, Rome 75, 76—7, 

*76, 113 

Piazza del Popolo, Rome 23 


Piranesi’s designs *162 
in Roman context xxii, 75—6, 
77, 165, 168, *169, 174, 399 
sacred ram-headed ( criosphinxes ) 
**102, *238 

San Lorenzo fuori le Mura 
church, Rome 75—6 
San Lorenzo in Lucina church, 
Rome 75-6 

Serapeion, Memphis 38, 76, 

*76 

Lipps, Theodor 389 
Lithodipyra see Coade Stone 
Liverpool, St George’s Hall *45 
Lives of the Sophists (Eunapius) 69 
Livre Extraordinaire (Serlio) 119, 
123 

Lizard Serpentine Company 270 
Locle, Camille du see Du Locle, 
Camihe 

loculi *175, *176, *183, *211, 
253, *256, 282, 387, *387, 

391 

lodges 

cemetery xxvii, *298, 299 
eighteenth-century 223, *224 
Freemasonic see under 
Freemasonry 

Lombard, Lambert 113—15 
Lombardy, Rundbogenstil 335—6 
Londinium, Isiac temple 12 
London 146, 235, 261, 318, 

343, 394 

Abney Park Cemetery, Stoke 
Newington *298, 299, 308 
Adelaide House, London 
Bridge 378-9, *379, 383 
Apsley House **102, **105 
Arcadia Works Building, 
Carreras Ltd **364, 380, 
*381, 388 

British Museum xix, 38, 201, 

217, 342, 343, **360-1, 

398 

Brompton Cemetery 280, 301, 
302-3, *303, **353 
Carlton House, Pah Mall 189, 
*190, 241-2 
Chiswick House 150—1 
cinemas 383-5, *383-4 
‘Cleopatra’s Needle’, 
Embankment 333—4, 

*334 

Craven Cottage, Fulham 
221-3, *223 

Drury Lane (Egyptian Operatic 
festival) 204 

Duchess Street (Thomas 
Hope’s house) **99, 182, 

206, 207-8, *209, *211-17, 

218, 378, 404 
Egyptian Hah, BuUock’s 

Museum, Piccadilly 260—2, 
*261, 263, *263, 270, 272, 
374-5, 376, 378 


The Egyptian Society 144 
exhibition of Tutankhamun 
artefacts xix, 392 
first major exhibition of 
Ancient Egyptian artefacts in 
262 

Fleet Street 379-80 
Four Seasons Hotel, Canary 
Wharf 395 
Great Exhibition 323 
Greenwich Hospital 240—1, 
*241 

Grosvenor Crescent 371 
Guildhall Art Gallery 410—11 
Guildhall Library 223, 411 
Hampstead Cemetery 309 
Hay’s Wharf Building, Tooley 
Street 410 

Highgate Cemetery (Cemetery 
of St James) 295-6 
Highpoint II development, 
Highgate 408-9 
House of Commons 370 
Hyde Park 400 
Hyde Park Corner 369, *369, 
371 

Kensal Green (General 
Cemetery of All Souls) 

290-2, *291, 295, 301, 308 
Lambeth Coade Stone works 
404 

Lansdowne House 220 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields (Soane’s 
House) 217 

Marble Arch (No. 7) 348, 

*365 

Medical Society 405, *406 
Nash’s developments 270 
National Gallery 410 
Palladium House (formerly 
Ideal House), Argyll 
Street/ Great Marlborough 
Street 385-7, *386 
Poultry (No. 1), City of 
London 408 

and proposed National War 
Memorial 371 
Putney Vale Cemetery 309 
Richmond Avenue (No. 70), 
Islington 272, *273 
Royal Academy of Arts 184, 
185, 284, 292, 320, 342, 390, 
396 

St Anne’s churchyard, 
Limehouse 151 

St James’s Park (Great Egyptian 
Gun) 242, *242 
St Luke’s church, Old Street 
151 

St Matthew’s churchyard, 
Brixton 285—6, *287 
St Paul’s Cathedral 284, 285, 
*285, *286, 290 
School of Design, 

Marlborough House 323 
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Shaftesbury Avenue, Museum 
(later Britannia) House 380—1 
Shooters Hill 204 
Sir John Soane’s Museum 
172n, 184, 278 
Society of Antiquaries 157n, 
201 

Strand Palace Hotel 382, *382, 
385 

Victoria & Albert Museum 
*197, 237 

Western Avenue, Firestone 
Factory 387-8, 388 
Western Avenue, Hoover 
Factory 387, *387, 390, 398 
see also Art Furnishers Alliance; 
Crystal Palace; University 
College, London 
London Cemetery Company 
295 

Long, Edwin xxix, 342—3 
Long, Robert Cary 300 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 
vi, xviii 

l’Orme, Philibert de 119 
lotus; SIG 
bud 239, *240, 384 
capitals see under capitals 
columns see under columns 
decoration of Aula Isiaca xxii 
in furniture design 243, 374 
Indian motif 166 
and Isis 17-18, *18, *19, 20, 
123, 239 

motif in interior design *163, 
345, 348, *365, 385, 393 
ornament 3, *35, *216, 309, 
327, 328, 393, 404 
pedestals 218 
plants 218 
stalks 238 

see also vestigial lotus-buds 
Loudon, John Claudius 276 
Louis XIV, King of France 139, 
140 

Louis XVI, King of France 193 
Louis XVIII, King of France 
**101, 230, 237 
Louis-Napoleon see Napoleon 

III 

Louis-Philippe, King of the 
French 270, *277 
Louis Seize period 235 
Louisa Ulrika, Dowager Queen 
of Sweden 177, *178 
Louisiana 287 
Lourdes 15 

Louvre (previously Musee 
Napoleon), Paris 29, 116, 204, 
226, 394 

Louxor (barge) 276 
Louxor Cinema, No. 170 
Boulevard Magenta, Paris 374, 
*375, 383 
Lower Egypt 55 


Lubetkin, Berthold 408—9 
Lucas, Paul 140, 148 
Lucian 250 

Lucullus, Lucius Licinius 83 
Luke, St 66 

Luke, family, vault 292, *294 
lunettes 246, 283; SIG 
Lussault, Claude-Thomas 177 
Luther, Martin 187, 252n 
Lutheran Germany 129 
Luxor 318 

obelisks **102, 140, 237, 276, 
*277, **351 

Luxor cinema, Cross Deep, 
Twickenham, Middlesex 384 
Luxor Hotel-Casino, Las Vegas 
395, 399-400 
Lycia 3 

Lycophron 119 
Lysimachus xviii, **93 

Ml Motorway, bridges *255, 411 
McConnell, John 300, 301 
MacDonald, Lawrence 303 
Macedonia 3 

McFadzean, Dr Ronald 336 
Macneill, Sir John Beniamin 
328-9 

Macrobius, Ambrosius 
Theodosius 84 
Madonna Achiropita 66 
Madonna delVArbore, Milan 
Cathedral 110 
Madrid 
mausolea 303 

Palacio de Comunicaciones 
391 

Zoo 392 

Maelzel, Johann Nepomuk 
243 

Magdalena, Ricardo 391 
magic 59, 63—4, 90—1, 129 
Magliabecchianus, Anonymous 
137 

Magna Mater 63, 65, 66 
Maidstone Water- Works 328 
Maier, Michael xxvii, 129, 402 
Maillet, Benot de 140 
Mainridge see Boston, 
Lincolnshire 
Malevez, Jules 367 
Malmesbury Abbey, Wiltshire 
72-3, *72 
Malta 200 

Mammisceum (Birth-House), 
Dendera 6, *7 
Manchester 

John Rylands Library 116 
Riviera Cinema 384 
Manetho 10, 60 
Mankiewicz, Joseph L. 392 
Mannerism 84, 113, 119, 123, 125 
Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians (J.G. 
Wilkinson) 278, 328, 342 


Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians (Lane) 342 
Mannheim, Nationaltheater 
252-3 

Mantegna, Andrea 
St James led to Execution 88 
The Triumph of Caesar 88 
Mantua 119 
Palazzo del Te 123—4 
Manutius, Aldus see Aldus 
Manutius 

‘many breasts’ symbolism xxiv, 
20, *21, 64-5, 89, **97, 125, 
253, *254, 407 
marble 55, 56, 83 
busts 196, *197 
Canopic figures 195, *195 
chimney-pieces *213, *215, 
239, 343 
furniture 239 
Greek red see rosso antico 
Parian 49, *50 

pavements in Siena Cathedral 
89 

Marc-Henri & Laverdet (interior 
designers) 384 
Marceau, Gen. F. S.D., 
monument 185 

Marcellinus, Ammianus 24, 60, 
82, 84 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
Emperor of Rome 56, 128, 
*211 

Maria Christina, Archduchess, 
monument 283, *284 
Maria Myrionymos 63, 65 
Maria Pulchrce Dilectionis 148 
Marian cultus xxv, 65, 68, 70—1, 
400 

symbolism xxvii, 13, 132, 
148-9 

see also Mary, Virgin 
Mariette, Auguste-Ferdinand- 
Fran^ois 319, 328, 330, 399 
Mariette Pacha (packet-boat) 

377 

Marino, near Dublin, ‘Egyptian’ 
Room 196 

Markland, James Heywood 1 87 
Marlborough House, London 
323 

Marraccius, Hippolytus (Ippolito 
Marracci) xxv, 13, 63 
Marshall, Hezekiah 399 
Marshall, John, and his mill 
278-80, *279 
Martelli, Giuseppe 244—6 
Martin, John, and paintings 
268-70, 278, 335, 341 
Mary, Virgin *72, 73, 110, 123, 
125, 130, 132, 148-9 
allusions in Schinkel’s stage- 
design **106 
Baroque and Rococo 
depictions 131, *131, 148 
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and Council of Ephesus 68, 

130 

and Elizabeth I 129 
and Isis 11, 13, 62-73, 130-1, 
148-9, 343 

see also Marian cultus; Virgin 
and Child 
masks 220, 392 
‘Masonic canopy’ 327 
Maspero, Sir Gaston 320 
Massacre of St Bartholomew’s 
Day (1572) 133 
Massenet, Jules-Emile-Frederic 
382 

Massimi, family 86 
mastaba 244, 301, 401; SIG 
Mastai-Ferretti, Giovanni Maria 
see Pius IX, Pope 
Mater Dei 65 
Mater Dolorosa 148 
Mater Matuta 126 
Mauger, tomb in Montparnasse 
Cemetery *293, 302 
Maundy Thursday 67 
Maupertuis 194 
Maurer, Carl 253, *254, *255 
mausolea xxix, xxvii, 280; SIG 
of Augustus, Rome 26, *27, 

88 

Blickling, Norfolk 185, *185, 
278 

in Brompton Cemetery 302—3, 
**353 

cemetery near Ostia 31—2 
at Chiddingstone, Kent 151 
of Daniel Illingworth, Bradford 
301 

of Diocletian, Spalato 70 
and French ‘visionary’ 
architects xxviii 
of Gillow, Thurnham, Lancs 
292, *294 

Graceland Cemetery, Chicago, 
IL 301 

of Greer, Desertcreat, Co. 

Tyrone 292 
of Hadrian, Rome 40 
Halicarnassus 4, 39, *91, 92, 
113 

Isola Sacra cemetery 33 
of James King (Soane design) 
184 

Kensal Green Cemetery, 
London 295, *296, 308, 309 
Lion Tomb, Cnidos 39 
in Pere-Lachaise Cemetery, 
Paris *289 

Putney Vale Cemetery 309 
pyramidal *57, 151, 177, 184, 
189, *191, 278, 285, 290, 
301, 306-7, *307 
in stage-designs for Die 
Zauberflote **350 
with stepped pyramidal roofs 
39, *91, 113 


at Trentham Park 192, 292, 
*293 

Maxentius 137 
Mayer, Joseph 343—4 
Mazzini, Bob 393 
medal-cabinets 238 
Medallion of the Madonna, 
Appartamento Borgia, Vatican 86 
medallions 

Coade Stone 405, *406 
nineteenth-century **101, 230 
see also portrait-medallions 
medals 

commemorating Place de la 
Concorde obelisk 276, **351 
commemorating pyramid of 
Kephren **351 

and Napoleonic Campaigns 204 
obelisks on 85, **93 
Sixtus V 128 

mediaeval period 61, 73—81, 137 
cathedrals 131 
Horapollo 80—1 
imagery of beasts 67 
legends of Isis 65, 149 
lion statues 76 
mystics 89 
see also Middle Ages 
Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond 317 

Medical Society of London 405, 
*406 

Medici, Cosimo de’ 82 
Medici, Giovanni Angelo see 
Pius IV, Pope 
Medicina Mundi 64 
medicine, origins of 405, *406 
Medinet Habu, temple of 
Hatshepsut and Thutmosis III 
372 

Mediterranean region 4, 10, 46 
Mediterranean Sea 2, 14, 140, 
208 

Medway, River 328 
Melchett, Alfred, 1 st Baron see 
Mond, Sir Alfred Moritz 
Mellon Bank Center, 
Philadelphia 395 
Memmo, Andrea 231 
Memnon, colossi 347 
Memphis, Egypt 61, 140, 165 
scenes from Aida 319—20 
Serapeion 38, 76, *76, 319 
worship of Serapis-Osiris 15, 

30 

Memphis, TN 395 
menat *7; SIG 
Menelaus 2 

Menelaws, Adam 268, 324, 399 
Mengs, Anton Raphael, and 
Allegory of History 168, *169, 
172 

Menouthis 
cult of Isis 1 1 
Isis Medica 68—9 


Mensa Isiaca **97, **98, 

110-12, *111, 115, 117, *141; 
SIG 

publication of 111, *111, 128, 
134, 136 

works derived from 150, 159, 
*160, *163, 195 
Menten, Theodore 396 
Mentuhotep 372 
Mercati, M. 115 
Mereworth Castle, Kent 185 
Meroe 39, 40 
Mesmer, Franz Anton 233 
Messageries Maritimes steamship 
company 377 

Meta Remi see Cestius, Caius 
Meta Romuli, Vatican Hill 39—40 
metalwork 
pyramid 394 
see also pressed metal 
Metamorphoses (Apuleius) 28n, 38 
Metella, Caecilia 86 
Metronome 243 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York 168, 23 8n 
Mexican influence 377—8, 386 
Meyer and Holler 374 
Meyer, Adolf 372 
Meyn, Peter 177 
Michael, Archangel 69—70, 149 
Michelet, Jules 270 
Middle Ages 60, 73, 116, 126, 
184, 403 

Christian pilgrims 59 
Eusebius’ work on 61 
obelisks in Rome 23, 128 
obscurity of Egyptian motifs in 
xxiv 

pyramids in Rome 39—40, 

*40 

travellers to Egypt 60—1, 79, 

80 

see also mediaeval period 
Middlesex (Pevsner) 388 
Mies van der Rohe, Ludwig 408 
Miklos II, Prince 253 
Miklos III, Prince 253n 
Mikveh Israel Synagogue and 
Burial-Ground, Philadelphia 
301, 316 
Milan 246, 348 
Cathedral (Madonna 
dell’Arbore) 110 
military campaigns 308 
see also Napoleonic Campaigns 
mills 273, 278-80, *279, 398 
Mills, Robert 300 
Minerva 64, 80 
Minodet, mausoleum at 
Montmartre Cemetery 302 
Mirabilia 80 

mirrors 208, 217, 348, *365; 

SIG 

Mistral 14 

Mitford, Mary Russell 235 
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mnemonics 

created by Hadrian 45, 54 
gardens of Villa d’Este 124 
Modern Movement 388, 390, 
391, 396n, 401, 408-9, 410 
Modernism; SIG 
modius 16, *58; SIG 
Mo'ise (Rossini) 399 
Mollart-Martel, tomb 302 
monasteries 150, 391—2 
Monbijou, bridge 243 
Mond, Sir Alfred Moritz 370 
Monge, Gaspard, Comte de 
Peluse, tomb 288, *289 
Monnet, Charles 407 
Monnot, Peter Stephen 188 
monopodia 218, 220, *236 
Mons, ‘Temple of Perfect 
Union’, 366 

Montalto, Cardinal see Sixtus V, 
Pope 

Montbeliard, Prince de 197 
Monte Circeo 41 
Montesquiou-Fezansac, Marquis 
de 194 

Montfaucon, Bernard 141—2, 
*141, *142, 195, 197, 247 
Montmartre Cemetery, Paris 
*293, 295, 302 
Montorio, Serafino xxv, 63 
Montparnasse Cemetery, Paris 
*293, 295 ; 302 

Monumens Egyptiens (1791) 193 
Monument to Civilisation 392 
Monville, Francois de 185 
moon; SIG 

association of Virgin Mary 
with 64, 65, 149 
identification of Isis with 19, 
20, *21, 31, 65, 148-9, 208, 
*217 

see also crescent-moon symbol 
Moorish style 248 
Moreau (dramatist) 344 
Moresque buildings 165 
Moricet, family, tomb 290, 

*291 

Morris, May xxix 
Morrison, William Vitruvius 
*267 

Mortuary Temple of 
Mentuhotep, Deir-el-Bahari 
372 

Mortuary Temple of Queen 
Hatshepsut, Deir-el-Bahari 8, 
**94, 337, 371-2, 373, 396, 
408 

mortuary-chapels 110, 180, 
*181, 194 
mosaics 60, 72 
Antinoiis in 52, *53 
from Isola Sacra cemetery, 
Portus Augusti 33 
in Isiac temples 22, 148 
Louxor Cinema, Paris *375 


temple of Fortuna Primigenia, 
Palestrina 31—3, *32, *34, 
**95, 140, 144 
Moses 11, 80, 81, 86, 89 
motor-car 391 
moulding 

Astoria Cinema, Streatham, 
London 385 
cavetto 271 

torus 3, *182, 226, 260, 266, 
271, *272, 295, 320 
Mount Auburn Cemetery, near 
Cambridge, MA *298, 299, 300 
Mount Cenis 282 
Mount Hope Cemetery, 
Rochester, NY 300, 301 
Moya Blanco, Luis 391 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus 
birthplace xxxi 
Thamos, Konig in Agypten 
231-2, 233 

Die Zauberflote xxix, xxxi, 
**106-8, 132, 233, 249, 
250-2, *251, 252-5, *254-9, 
256-9, *264, 320, 325, 
**349-50, 378, 393, *393 
Mucha, Alphonse 344 
Mugnos, Filadelfo 118 
Muguruza Otano, Pedro 391—2 
Muller, William James 341 
Mulvany, J.S. 329 
mummies 2, 134, 141, 204, 208, 
398 

Apis-Altar **98 
cases *209, *214, *215 
discovery at Deir-el-Bahari 
319, 320 

figures of 302, **108 
interior design 159, *161, 

*209, 220, *223 
mummification 86 
Osiris 17 

wrappings 20, *21, 64 
The Mummy (film) 383 
Munggenast, Josef 150 
Munich 29, 56, 276n 
Glyptothek (1814) 244 
Nationaltheater *256, *257 
Residenz (Queen’s Throne- 
Room) 242 
Munster, M. xxv 
Munster, Stadtweinhaus 133 
Muntz, Johann Heinrich 196 
murals xxi, 324 
Astoria Cinema, Streatham, 
London 385 
see also wall-paintings 
Musee Ceramique, Sevres 237 
Musee d’Orsay, Paris 394 
Musee Municipal, Brest 193 
Musee Napoleon (later the 
Louvre), Paris 204, 237 
Museo Archeologico, Florence 
29-30, 36 

Museo Capitolino, Rome 36, 52 
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Museo Civico, Viterbo 75 
Museo del Sannio, Benevento 57 
Museo Greg. Egizio, Vatican *35, 
*37, *50 

Museo Nazionale, Naples *18, 29 
Museo Nazionale, Rome 57, *114 
Museo Pio-Clementino, Rome 26, 
168 

Museo Vaticano, Rome 52, *76, 
*77 

Sala a Croce Greca xxiv, 50, 

*51, *114, *180 
museum buildings 260, 270, 
323-4 

Museum House (later Britannia 
House), 231-232 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London 380—1 
Museum Romanum (La Chausse) 
195 

Muskegon, Michigan, St Francis 
de Sales church 391 
Mut; SIG 

wall-carvings *7, 226 
Mycenae, scroll-work 4 
myrrh 5, 30; SIG 

Nagnzaun, Abbe Albert IV 399 
Namur, Freemasonic Temple, 
rue Felix Wodon 366—7 
Nancy, church of Bon Secours 
188 

naophorus figures 36, 39, 49, 159, 
*160, *163, *164, *209, 344; 
SIG 

naos 39, *160, *163, *164, 168, 
*205, *213, *229; SIG 
Napata 39 
Naples 
Bay of xxi 

Museo Nazionale *18, 29 
Napoleon I Bonaparte 200, 201, 
203, 206, 208, 220, 230, 243, 
274, 287, 345 
campaign against *242 
glorification of 225— 30, 231, 
*232, 237, 244, *245, 282-3 
savants accompanying 288, 

*289 

Napoleon III (Louis-Napoleon 
Bonaparte) *245, 319 
Napoleon, Prince 319 
Napoleonic Campaigns xx, 54, 
156, 188, 193, 195, 198, 204, 
205, 220, 226, 235, 312, 348 
commemoration of 230, 244, 
*245 

Napoleonic discoveries and 
study xxix, 4, *145, 146, 367 
Napoleonic period *232, 282, 
396, 400-1 
Narcissus myth 49 
Narrative of the Operations and 
Recent discoveries . . . (Belzoni) 
262 

Nash, John 198, 246, 270 
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Nashville, Downtown First 
Presbyterian church 317 
National Gallery, London, 
Sainsbury Wing 410 
National War Memorial 
(proposal) 308, 368—71, *369 
Nationaltheater, Mannheim 252—3 
Nationaltheater, Munich *256, *257 
Naukratis 3, 4, 5, 72 
Navigium Isidis 16—17, 59, 70 
Neandria 4, 72 
Nebbia, Cesare 126 
necropolis, Vatican Hill 39—40 
Nectanebo I 5, 23, 75, *76 
Nectanebo II 5 
needle-work 396 
Neilos 110 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount 200, 
218, 241, *241, 284-5, 312, 
333 

nemes 113, *160, *162, *175, 
*225, 226, 237, *238, *240, 
243, 268, 329; SIG 
Antinoiis 49, 50, *50, 52, 54 
Augustus *7 
Caracalla 57, 70 
Isis 406 
lions *78, 404 
sphinxes 73, 75, 376 
Neo-Classicism decor xx, xxvii, 
168, 170, 174, *175, 177, 196, 
242, 243, 263, 280, 401, 407; 
SIG 

architects 8, *9, *45, 177, 180, 
185, 310, 388-9 
Caffe Pedrocchi, Padua 248 
French 182, 184, 310, 391 
funerary architecture 288, 292, 
299 

furniture 235—6 
and Hitler 310 
Hope’s designs 206—17, 218 
influences on xxviii, **94, 
*147, 193 
nineteenth-century 
architecture 244—6, 316, 

324 

in Prussia 180, 324 
and Pugin 305, 306 
sculpture *50 
Tatham’s exemplars for 
furniture and decor 188—92, 
220 

theatre decoration 253 
theorists 283 
war memorial 365 
Wedgwoods style 195 
Neo-Platonism 11, 69, 80, 136, 
142 

Nephthys 13n; SIG 
Nero, Emperor 6, 61 
Nerva, Emperor 6 
Nestorian controversy 68 
Netherlands 129, 133, 408 
Nettleton, E. 270 


Neu-Birnau basilica 
(Wallfahrtskirche) , Lake 
Constance xxvii, 149 
Das Neue Museum zu Berlin 
(Stuler) 324, **358 
New Gallery Kinema, Regent 
Street, London 383 
New Haven, CT, Grove Street 
Cemetery 300 
New Jersey 

State Penitentiary, Trenton 
317 

see also Boehm Studio 
New Kingdom 39, 330, **358 
New Mexico see Pueblo pottery 
design 

New Orleans, Cypress Grove 
Cemetery 300 
New Vitruvius Britannicus 
(Richardson) 198 
New York 

Athenaeum of Natural History 
(proposed) 317 
Central Park 90, 333 
Croton Distributing Reservoir 
275, 316 

exhibitions 330, 392 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
168, 238n 

obelisks brought to 333, 334 
Peace and War Memorial 
scheme 371 

Pierpont Morgan Library 156 
Pythian Temple 395 
‘Tombs’ Prison 317 
twentieth-century designers 
393 

Whalers’ church, Sag Harbour 
317 

Newark, Essex, County court- 
house 317 

Newport, RI, Touro Cemetery 
300 

Newry-Camlough road, arch 
328-9 

Newton, Aberdeenshire 290 
Niccoli, Niccolo 82 
Nicholas V, Pope 83, 88 
Nicholas, Charles 383 
Niebuhr, Carsten 146 
night; SIG 

and Isis *21, **106, 252, 255 
The Nile Boat (Bartlett) 318 
Nile Cubit 58—9, 84 
Nile River 47, 61, 132, 278, 309 
and Isis 13, 14, 22, 59, 63, 66, 
110 

sculpture representing 35, *36, 
79, *79, 137, *286 
Nile Valley 14, 60 
Nilsson, N. Martin Persson xxv 
Nilus, St 66 

Nonconformist tradition 306, 
308 

Nonsuch Palace, Surrey 151 


Norden, Frederik Ludvig 144—6, 
*144, *145, 165, 198, 204, 
207, **349 

Normand, Louis-Marie 288, 
*289, 290, *291 
Normans 70 
Norrkoping, Sweden, 
Freemasonic Lodge 368 
North Africa 
saints 70 
travellers 144 
North America 304 
see also United States of 
America 

Norwood Cemetery (South 
Metropolitan Cemetery) 301 
Noss Head, Caithness 275 
Novena in Onore de S. Michele 
Arcangelo (1910) 70 
Nubia 39, 40, 144, 318, 342 
Nurnberg, Party Congress 
grounds 8 

Nurnberg Chronicle 40 
Nystrom, Axel 296—9 

Oak Park, Chicago see Robie 
House; Unity Temple 
obelisks xxxi, 22—30, 55, 71, 79, 
134, 149, 167, 299, **360-1, 
395, 399, 401; SIG 
admiration of xxii 
from Albani Collections, 

Rome 276 

Alexandria 10, 23, 61, 90 
‘Anticks’ 133 
on Apis-Altar **98 
in Arcana Arcanissima 129 
Beacon of Progress at World 
Fair, Chicago 345 
Beneventum 41 
Borghese Gardens, Rome 28, 
268, *269 

Bowes Museum, Barnard 
Castle, County Durham 153 
brought to Europe xviii, xxii, 
333 

Castle Howard (Great Obelisk) 
151 

and Champollion monument 
288-90 

Chiswick House 150—1 
Christianisation of 127—8 
‘Cleopatra’s Needle’ 333—4 
Clifton Old Burying-Ground, 
Belfast 292 

in Colonna Missal **97, 118 
confused with pyramids 40, 61, 
80, 84, 113, 133, 139, 151, 
187 

at country houses 312, *313 
crowning 133, 187, 290, *291, 
292, 306 

in doorcases xxvii 
Durnstein parish church 150 
entrances 272, *273, 301 
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fashionable as memorials in 
United States 300 
first significant one to reach 
England 201 
form of 335, 412 
Fortuna Primigenia, Palestrina 
Fountain of the Four Rivers, 
Piazza Navona, Rome 
137-8, 185, *186 
in Freemasonic designs *232, 
*233 

and French Academy xxvii 
in funerary architecture xxvii, 
186, 188, 266-7, 299, 301, 
306, 308 

as gate-posts 223, *224 
granite 28—9, *138 
and hieroglyphs 11, 22, 28, 
**94, *158, 201 
Highgate Cemetery 295 
and Hitler 310 

in Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 28, 
*90, *91, 92, 113, 189, 

*291 

intended to signify eternity 
133 

inverted *160, *162, *163, 
168, 262, 329 

Isceum Campense 26—8, 36, 44, 
76, **94, 137, *138 
Juvarra sketches 166 
King Friedrich of Prussia 
monument 187, 243 
in late-eighteenth- and early- 
nineteenth-century 
architecture 242—3 
in later sixteenth-century 
Northern Europe 133 
Laterano 23, *25, **93, *127, 
128 

Luxor **102, 140, 237, 276, 
*277, **351 
on medals 85, **93 
as Metronome 243 
Neo-Classical use of 180, 
185-6, 189, *191, 413 
Nonsuch Palace 151 
as perfume-bottle case 381 
in Pignori Mensa Isiaca 134 
Piranesi’s designs 155, *156, 
*158, *160, *162, *163, 
*164 

Place de la Concorde, Paris 
*245, 276, *277, **351 
on playing-cards 262 
Pont Neuf, Paris 230 
proposal for Harlow, Essex 
396 

proposals for Paris 230 
Pyramis Bead Petri obelisk, 
Rome 23, 61—2 
in the Renaissance 81, 82, 83, 
85, *90, *91, 92, 112, 113, 
115, 118, 119 
Ripon, Yorkshire 151 


in Rome xviii, xxii, 10, 11, 
22-9, 41, 44, 61-2, 72, 88, 
**93, 126-8, *127, 133, 
137-9, *138, 185, 244 
Rostrevor, Co. Down 266, 
*267 

St Luke’s church, Old Street, 
London 151 

St Mary Magdalen church, 
Stapleford, Leicestershire 
*152, 188 

St Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna 
148 

Serapeion, Memphis 38 
South Park Street Cemetery, 
Calcutta 151, 186 
in stage-designs for Die 
Zauberflote 253, *254, *256, 
*257, **350 

and Sydney sewerage system 
328, *329 

Temple Mills, Marshall Street, 
Leeds 279, *279 
triangular 320 
Versailles 139 

occult, occultism xxvi, 129, 135, 
136, 142, 193, 344, 403 
Octavian see Augustus, Emperor 
‘oculus’ **106 
Odd Fellows 306 
Odd-Fellows Cemetery, 
Philadelphia 301 
Odd-Fellows’ Hall, Philadelphia 
316 

Odeon Cinema, Woolwich 385, 
*386 

Odiot, Jean-Baptiste-Claude 238 
Odyssey 2 

Oechslin, Werner 193 
CE dipus ASgyptiacus (Kircher) 112 
CEuvres d’ Architecture (Peyre) 
173-4, 177, 186 
offerant statues 39 
office buildings 380—1 
Olbrich, Joseph Maria 340, 408 
Old Burying-Ground, 
Farmington, CT 300—1 
Old Granary Burial-Ground, 
Boston, MA 300 
Old Moore’s Almanac 360—1 
Old Testament xxxi, 61, 85, 

337, 342 

Olga (paddle-steamer) 333 
OUanda, Francesco d’ 76—7, 
113-15 

Onan, Jim 394 
onyx 56, 378 
Opalinska, Catherine 188 
opera see stage-designs 
Oppenheim 129 
opus reticulatum 33 
Oracle at Heliopolis 44 
Oracle of Serapis 47 
Ordre des Sophisiens *289 
organs, cinema 384 


L’ Orient (flagship) 200 
Oriental styles xx, 166, 263, 

264, 309 

Orientalism 337, 341 
Originum sen Etymologiarum Libri 
(Isidore) 61 

Orme, Philibert de 1’ see l’Orme, 
Philibert de 

ornament xxix, xxx, 3, 165, 

189, 330; SIG 
crocodile 220 
geometrical 377 
lotus motif 309, 393, 404 
Medusa-mask 235, *236 
palm motif 3, 218, 312, 330 
papyrus motif 393 
volute 72, 386-7 
Orpheus 252 

Orsay, Comte d’, and church 
194 

Orthodox Church 59 
Orthos 14 

Osiris xxiii, 4, 13, 14—15, 17, 

22, 38, 56, 60, 64, 80, 86, 118, 
130, 412; SIG 
columns *114 

and cult of Antinoiis 49, *50, 
54 

and Freemasonry 132 
in seventeenth-century 
‘Rosicrucian Enlightenment’ 
129 

in stage-designs for Die 
Zauberflote **107, 250, 255, 
**350 

statues 58, 260 
temples 5, 19 
wall-carvings *7 
Osiris Canopus 41, 49; SIG 
Osiris/Serapis 15, 41, 56 
Osorapis 15 
Ostia 

mausolea near 31—2 
Serapceum 21 

temple of Demeter/Isis 35, *35 
Otano, Pedro Muguruza see 
Muguruza Otano, Pedro 
Otho 30 

Ottoman rule 200 
Oudet, Theodore 276 
ouroboros 405, *406; SIG 
owl *176 

Oxford Movement 306 

packet-boats 377 
Padua 

Caffe Pedrocchi 247-8, 399 
Contarini monument, II Santo 
187 

Dieden monument, Eremitani 
283 

Paestum 172, 174, *176, 177 
paganism 

Christian suppression of 10—11, 
22, 54, 59, 65, **93 
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and doubts about ‘Egyptian 
style’ 299 

influence on Renaissance 
thought 81, 124 
Kircher’s work 135 
sites used by Christians 69 
paintings 

Ancient Egyptian 2, 22 
eighteenth-century 150, 153, 
*153, 155, 168, 174-7, 193, 
238-9, 341-3 

nineteenth-century xxix— xxx, 
268-70, 278, 344, **352, 
**358, **360-1 
see also frescoes; ikons; murals; 
portraits; wall-paintings; 
under names of painters 
Palacio de Comunicaciones, 
Madrid 391 

Palais de VEgypte, Exposition 
Universelle (1900) 345 
Palatine Hill, Rome see Aula 
Isiaca 

palazzos see under place-names 
Palestine 309 

Palestrina ( Praeneste ), mosaic 
from temple of Fortuna 
Primigenia 31—3, *32, *34, 
**95, 140, 144 

Palladianism 165, 185, 244, 248 
Palladio, Andrea 185 
Palladium House (formerly Ideal 
House), Argyll Street/Great 
Marlborough Street, London 
385-7, *386 
Pallas Athene 19 
palm; SIG 

capitals see under capitals 
leaves 243, 355 
ornament 3, 218, 312, 330 
shafts 385 
symbol 62, 65, 88 
trees *34, 62, **107, **108, 
*223, 231, *233, *234, 

*286 

palmette motif 
from Cyprus 72 
on Ionic capital 4 
on pier in Malmesbury Abbey 
72-3, *72 
Palmstedt, Eric 177 
Panagia-Theotokos (All-Holy 
Mother of God) 1 1 , 62, 68 
Panckoucke, C.-L.-F 226 
Pantheon, Rome 26, 28, 75, 
76-7, *76, **106, 113, 177, 
181, 185n, 255, 401 
Paoletti, Belluno Pietro 399 
Pape, Eduard 324 
Pap worth, John Buonarotti 246, 
262, *263 

Papworth, Wyatt Angelicus Van 
Sandau 218 
papyrus 14; SIG 
capitals see under capitals 


Egyptian stylised 3 

motif in design 344, 345, 393 

ornament *35, 328, 344 

scrolls *209 

symbol *163 

Parc Monceau, Paris 172, *173, 
184, 407 

Parham, Sussex, Coade Stone 
thrones 404 

Paris xix, 140, 230, 244, 301, 
343, 373, 399 
Academies 173 
Bibliotheque Nationale ( Cabinet 
, des Estampes) 178 
Ecole Polytechnique *289 
Eiffel Tower 345 
Exposition Internationale des Arts 
Decoratifs et Industriels 
Modernes (1925) xxx, 377, 
385, 387, 390 

Expositions Universelles 328, 345 
Fontaine de la Victoire, Place du 
Chatelet 226, 244, *245 
Fountain of the Incurables, 

Rue de Sevres 225—6, *227, 
244, *245, 276 

Fountain of Regeneration 406—7 
furniture-makers 235—7 
Hotel de Beauharnais, Rue de 
Lille 226 

Louvre (previously Musee 
Napoleon) 29, 116, 204, 226, 
394 

Louxor Cinema, No. 170 
Boulevard Magenta 374, 

*375, 383 

Maison Particuliere a Paris, Rue 
du Faubourg Poissoniere 282 
Montmartre Cemetery *293, 
295, 302 

Montparnasse Cemetery *293, 
295, 302 

Musee d’Orsay 394 
Musee Napoleon (later the 
Louvre) 204 
Opera 382 

Parc Monceau 172, *173, 184, 
407 

Pere-Lachaise Cemetery 194, 
287-90, *288, *289, 290, 
*291, 295, 302 

Place de la Concorde (obelisk) 
*245, 276, *277, **351 
Place des Victoires 189, *191, 
276 

Place du Caire (Hathor-heads) 
267, *269 

Place du Chatelet 226, *245 
Place Vendome 197 
Pont Neuf 230 
St Germain-des-Pres church 
66 

Saint-Sulpice 244 
Salon 1773 194 
Salon 1864 358 


Temple du Droit Humaine, rue 
Jules Breton 368, *368 
Theatre Robert Houdin 382 
Paris and its Environs (Pugin and 
Heath) 290 

Park of Alexander, Tsarkoe Selo, 
near St Petersburg 268, 324, 
399 

Parker, T.H. 83 
Parma, Convent of San Paolo 
(Camera di San Paolo) 122 
Parme, Jean-Jacques Regis 
Cambaceres, Due de *232 
Paschal candelabrum 75 
Passeggeri, Rolandino de’, 
monument in Bologna 73 
patera 22 

pattern-books see printer’s 
sample book 
Paul, St 67, 125, 128 
Paul II, Pope 86 
Paul V, Pope 130 
Pauw, Cornells 165 
pavilions 72, 223, 301, 328 
Gardens of Sallust, Rome 55 
monument to George 
Washington 196—7 
related to aspects of applied art 
323 

see also under names of 
pavilions 

Pavilion des Armes ( Pavilion 
d’Horloge), Fontainebleau 120, 
*121 

Pavilion Egyptien, Exposition 
Universelle (1889) 345 
Pavlovsk, palace 399 
Peace and War Memorial 
scheme, New York City 371 
Pearce, Sir Edward Lovett 
185-6, *186 
Pearn, Paul 271 
Pecheux, Laurent 238—9 
Pederson, William 395 
pedestals 

Biddulph Grange garden 325 

busts 196, *232 

Fountain of Regeneration 406 

furniture *209 

lotus 218 

of monuments 276 
obelisks 128, 129, 152, 153, 
*267, *277 

pedigrees, Renaissance Italy 
86-8, 118, 125 
pediments; SIG 
acroterion on 17 
concave-sided 123 
Doric 244 

with lunettes set above 283 
over aedicules 17 

Queen’s Park church, Glasgow 
*339 

Royal Institution, Edinburgh 
243 
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segmental 17, 31—3, *32, *34, 
36, 52, **95, *114, *175, 
194, 286 
semicircular 328 
triangular 52, *114 
Pehnt, Wolfgang 372, 396n 
Pei, Ieoh Ming 394 
Peiresc, Nicolas-Claude Fabri de 
115, 134, 136 
Pekin 165 

Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia 395n 
Penzance, Egyptian House, 
Chapel Street 270—1, 272, 
*272, 316, 376, 378 
Percier, Charles 189, 206, *207, 
215-17, 218, 220, 235, 238 
Pere-Lachaise Cemetery, Paris 
194, 287-90, *288, *289, 
*291, 295, 302 
exemplars from 290 
Peretti, Felice, Cardinal 
Montalto see Sixtus V, Pope 
perfume-bottles 381 
periodicals, late-nineteenth- 
century 344 

Perry, Dr Charles 20, 146 
Persephone 19, 252 
Persian monarchy 4 
Persian motifs 56, 255 
Peruzzi, Baldassare *51, 112—13, 
115, 120 
Peter, St 23, 128 
Petra 

temple of Isis 54 
tombs 56 
Petrarch 83 
Petrelli, Giuseppe 399 
Pevsner, Nikolaus 116, 116—17, 
119, 123, 134, 150, 380, 388, 
390, 390-1 

Peyre, Marie-Joseph 173—4, 177, 
182, 186, 276 
Phaedrus, Gaius Julius 43 
pharaohs 4, 61, **97; SIG 
heads 329, 344 
sculptural figures 48, 376 
‘Pharaohs Bed’ (‘Kiosk’), Philae 
44, *45, **102, 165, *232, 
237, **360-1 

Pharaoh’s Court Apartments, 

San Diego 394 

pharaonic stance *50, 54; SIG 
Pharos 33, 64 
Philadelphia 
Beth Israel synagogue 
316-17 

Laurel Hill Cemetery 300 
Mellon Bank Center 395 
Mikveh Israel Synagogue 
and Burial-Ground 301, 

316 

Odd-Fellows Cemetery 
301 

Odd-Fellows’ Hall 316 


Philae 58, 62, 146, 197, 255 
coloured capitals from **357 
exemplars in art and design 
**102, *269, 325, 342 
Hathor-headed capital *45 
papyrus capital *45 
temples 5, 19, 30, **100, 
**108, 325, 328, **360-1 
Trajanic Kiosk (‘Pharaoh’s 
Bed’) 44, *45, **102, 165, 
*232, 237, **360-1 
Philip Graf Wallpapers, New 
York 393 

Philippe d’ Orleans 140 
Philippi 67 

philosophes 173, 402, 403 
Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas . . . (Burke) 
154 

phoenix 17; SIG 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
Wellington Testimonial 267, 
*268 

photography 83, 319 
travellers in Egypt xxix 
Physikalische Arbeiten (Born) 233 
Pian, Antonio di 256, *258 
piazzas see under Rome; Urbino 
Piccolomini, Enea Silvio see Pius 
II, Pope 

Piccolomini, family 86 
Piccolomini, Cardinal Francesco 
see Pius III, Pope 
Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni 
82, 88-9, 128, 133, 135, 402 
Pictorial Cards, in Thirteen Plates 
(Ackermann) *264 
Picturesque style 164-5, 167, 
172, 196, 264, 268; SIG 
see also ‘Commercial 
Picturesque’ 
piers 

Adelaide House, London 
378-9 

battered 292, 329 
corner- 223 

Malmesbury Abbey 72—3, *72 
Osiride- 52 
pylon- *274 

Schinkel’s design for Die 
Zaubeflote **108 
square 198, 337-8, 384 
see also under gates 
Pietro da Cortona 118 
Pigalle, Jean-Baptiste 188 
Pighius, Stephanus Vinandus 
xxiv, 111, 115 

Pignorii Mensa Isiaca (Pignorius) 
134 

Pignorius, Lorenzo 111, 115, 
134, 135 
pilasters 
angle- 39 

capitals and bases on 196 
Giant Order of 317 


Hathor-headed 367 
inverted obelisks 329 
Pilbrow, James 328 
Pincio, Rome see Gardens of 
Sallust; Viale dell’Obelisco 
Pintoricchio (Pinturicchio), 
Bernardo 86, *87, 88, 89, 113, 
118 

Piranesi, Giovanni Battista 
155-67, 177, 217, *221, 310, 
385, 398 

Carceri dTnvenzione 155, 174 
Dance meets 197 
designs derived from **106—8, 
*169, 194, 197, 206, *207, 
*209, *211, 215, *219, 235, 
239, 246, 247, *247, 250, 
*251, 253, *255, *256, *258, 
260, *272, **349, **350, 
374, 377, 389, 

*393 

fireplace designs 159, *160—4, 
*207, *217 

Fischer von Erlach’s influence 
on 156 

influence on others 166, 
168-70, 172, 174, 178, 179, 
*179, 183, 189, 197, 206-7, 
208, 220, *365, 378, 391, 

411 

Juvarra as precursor of 166 
Opere Varie 156 
as pioneer of Egyptian Taste 
xxvii, 155, 165 

stepped forms 159, 208, *211, 
*256, *258, 260, *382, 387, 
*387, 394 

and the Sublime 155, 166, 

167, 183 

Piranesian stars 159, 206, *209, 
235, *236 

Pisan, Christine de see Christine 
de Pisan 

Pisanello (Antonio Pisano) 85 
Pius II, Pope (Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini) 83, 85, 86, 89 
Pius III, Pope (Francesco 
Piccolomini) 89 

Pius IV, Pope (Giovanni Angelo 
Medici) 77 

Pius VI, Pope (Giovanni Angelo 
Braschi) 25, 26, 168 
Pius VII, Pope (Luigi Barnaba 
Chiaramonte) 244 
Pius IX, Pope (Giovanni Maria 
Mastai-Ferretti) 57, *58 
Pius, Antoninus 56 
A Plan of Civil and Historical 
Architecture (Fischer von Erlach) 
146 

Planche, Gustave 270 
plastic, ‘Bakelite’ 374 
Plato 13, 135 
Platonism 81, 136 
Platzer, Josef 256, *258 
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Playfair, James 156, 182, *183, 
215 

Playfair, William Henry 243 
playing-cards 262—3, *264 
Pleiade 119, 344 
Pliny the Elder (Gaius Plinius 
Secundus) 60, 61, *91, 110 
Plutarch of Chaeronea 60, 67 
pluteus *9, *45, *229; SIG 
Pluto see Hades/Pluto 
Plymouth see Devonport 
Pococke, Rev. Richard (later 
Bishop of Ossory and Meath) 
144, 165, 198, 204 
podia 

battered 198 
churches 337 

Fountain of Regeneration 406 
Kensington Cinema 383 
King Friedrich of Prussia 
monument 186—7 
mausolea 307 
rusticated 184, 189 
stepped 113, 198, 292, 406 
table centrepiece 240 
temple *258 

Poggio Bracciolini 81, 82—3, 137 
Poissl, Johann Nepomuk, 
Freiherr von 255 
Polyanthea Mariana (Marraccius) 
63 

polychrome 318, 324, 348, 

348n, 376, 384, *384 
see also style egyptien polychrome 
Pompeiana (Gell and Gandy) 33, 
*34 

Pompeii 17, 22, 32-3, 55, 189 
and Isis cult 12, 33 
shrine of Isis 17 
temple of Bacchus 33, *34 
Pompey, Gnseus Pompeius 
Magnus 83 

Ponsonby (gun-carriage carver) 
242 

Pont Neuf, Paris 230 
pop-songs 392 
popular culture 392—3 
porcelain 

biscuit **102, 237, *238 
copies of Tutankhamun 
treasures 392, 393 
porches 226 
caryatid(e)- 246 
distyle in-antis 317 
Temple of Wisdom *219 
porphyry 
Egyptian 55—6 
imitation **102, *238 
used for Hope’s ornaments 208 
Porri, Arthur George 380, 
380-1, *381 

Porta, Giacomo della 77, *78, 
*169 

Porta Ostiensis 39, *40 
Porta San Paolo, Rome *40 


portals 50, *51, **107, 150, 

156, 226, 262, 295, 299, 367 
Porter, Walsh *223 
porticoes; SIG 
between pylons 317 
Dendera *205, **349 
distyle in-antis 184, 198, *199, 
246, 282, 309, 326, *327 
Doric 184, 194 
Edfu *229 
Esna *229 

Greek Doric 177, 181, 184-5, 
282 

hexastyle 177, 244, 337 
Ionic 4 
Phike **100 
pylon-shaped 244 
pyramid mausoleum design 
307 

segmental pediments over 194, 
*254 

in stage-design for Die 
Zauberflote **107 
see also entrances 
Portland stone 286 
portrait-medallions 85, 123 
portraits 

Alexander the Great xviii, 
**93 

set in mummy-wrappings 20 
Portus Augusti, Isola Sacra 
cemetery 33 

Possagno, Gipsoteca Canoviana 
*284 

Post-Modern Classicism 395 
Post-Modernism 395; SIG 
postage-stamps 344 
posters 345 
postiche 55 
pottery xxx, 374 
Poussin, Nicolas 
Et in Arcadia Ego 173 
The Flight into Egypt 140 
Poynter, Sir Edward John 
Egyptian elements in paintings 
xxix 

Israel in Egypt 342, **360—1 
Pozzo, Cassiano dal *19, *35, 
115 

Pozzuoli, Isis statue 17, *18 
Prceneste see Palestrina 
Prato 110 

Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
343 

precious stones 374 

Precis des Lemons d’ Architecture . . . 

(Durand) 282 
Preiss, Ferdinand 378 
pressed metal 374 
Prieur, Amant-Parfait 197 
Prima Parte di Architetture e 
Prospettive (Piranesi) 155 
Primaticcio, Francesco 119, 
*121, 122, 123 
Diane Chasseresse 122 


Primigenia 63 
see also Fortuna Primigenia 
temple 

primitivism 167, 173, *183, 187, 
292, **108 
entrances to funerary 
monuments 283, *284, 286 
Greek-Doric 154, 172, 174—7, 
*175, *176, 182, 194, 220, 
290, 310, 378, 394, 408 
vernacular architecture of 
Egypt 389, 401 
Principles of Decorative Design 
(Dresser) 330 

printers sample book *233, 

*234 

prisons 273, 275, 300, 317, 398 
Piranesi’s imaginary interiors 
155, 167, 174, 310 
Prisse d’Avennes, Achille- 
Constant-Theodore-Emile 318 
processions 59, 133; SIG 
Isiac 62, 70, *87, *162 
see also Roman Carnival 
Produmus Coptus sive ASgyptiacus 
(Kircher) 136 
Prokofiev, Ivan 399 
propylasa 243-4, 301, 312 
proscenium 374 

Protestant Cemetery, Rome *40 
Protestantism 129—30 
Europe 131, 132, 133 
Proto-Revival xxvi, 73—92 
Prudhoe, Algernon, Lord 342 
Prussia 
King of 253 

Neo-Classicism 180, 324 
Psammeticus I (the Restorer) 5, 
26, 402-3 

Ptah 15, 30, 44, 49; SIG 
Ptolemaic period 4, 5—10, 11, 

16, 32, 66, 70 
deification of Kings 15, 46 
lions from Isceum Campense 77, 
*78 

pyramids 39, 40 
Queens 17 

Ptolemy Designs, New York 
393 

Ptolemy I Soter 5, 10, 15 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus 5, 23, 
61, 119 

Ptolemy III Euergetes I 6, 15 
Ptolemy IV Philopator 6 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes 201 
Ptolemy VI Philometor 6 
Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II 6 
Ptolemy IX Soter II 6 
Ptolemy XII Neos Dionysus 5, 6 
Ptolemy XV Caesar *7 
Puchot, Hector 366 
Piickler-Muskau, Prince 
Hermann von 399 
Pueblo pottery design 386 
Pugin, Augustus Charles 290 
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Pugin, Augustus Welby 
Northmore xxix, 304—6, *305, 
308, 368, 369, 370, 371, 380, 
388 

Putney Vale Cemetery 309 
putti 33, *36, 79, **97, 133, 

149, *286; SIG 
pylons *232, 246, 271, 273, 
*274, 316, 330, 338, 345, 372, 
378, 401, 412; SIG 
architraves 316, 317 
battered *160, *182, 192, 246, 
316, 325, 337, *338, 387, 

395 

bridges 273, 274, *274, 328 
Carlton cinema, Upton Park 
383 

on chimney-pieces *160, 

*207, 243 
Dendera 237, *274 
Edfu **102, 237, *238 
gates 267-8, 268, *269 
interior decorations 206, *211 
Kensington Cinema 383 
and porticoes 244, 317, 326 
and proposed National War 
Memorial *369, 370 
pylon-shaped chimney-pots 
243 

Queens Park church, Glasgow 
337, 338, *339 
in stage-designs for Die 
Zauberflote *257 , **350 
temples *32, 208 
tombs 295, 301 
torus-edged 266, 295 
towers 4, 6, *45, **102, 223, 
*224, *238, 274, *274, 301, 
309, **350, **360-1, 366, 
391, 394 

tristyle in antis 309 
Walhalla, near Regensburg 
243-4 

in Werkbundausstellung , Koln 372 
Pyramid Cinema, Sale, Cheshire 
384 

Pyramide (Pei) 394 
Pyramidographia (Greaves) 137 
pyramids 2, 149, 167, 399—400, 
401; SIG 
Abydos 39 
black 243 

Blickling, Norfolk 185, *185, 
278 

and blocks of flats 374 
and Cassas 155 
Castle Howard, Yorkshire 
(Pyramid Gate) 151 
Cestius model 39, 40, 85, 135, 
*144, *147, 151, 172, 174, 
177, *178, *181, 185, 186, 
188, 285, *291, 292, 306-7, 
391, 399, 405, *406 
‘cheese- wedge’ 192 
Chiddingstone, Kent 151 


confused with obelisks 40, 61, 
80, 84, 113, 133, 139, 151, 
187 

as corner-pavilions *222 
design for Pere-Lachaise 
Cemetery 194, 287-8, 

*288 

first stereometrically pure 177, 
*178 

form of 335, 412 
in Freemasonic designs 231, 
*232, *233, *234 
and French Academy xxvii 
in funerary design xxvii, 139, 
151-2, 188, 283-6, 299, 
306-7 

as gate-lodges 223, *224 
gilded 394 

Gizeh 39, 40, 60-1, 81, 85, 

90, 113, 135, 137, 140, *144, 
146, *147, 159, *161, 177, 
187, 230, 255, **351, 
**360-1 

and Great Egyptian Gun 242, 
*242 

Groussay 393 

and Hitler 310 

‘ideal’ 177, 189, *191, 194, 

282 

inverted stepped *161 
Jebel Barkel 40 
Juvarra’s sketches 166 
King Friedrich of Prussia 
monument design 186, 243 
and Ledoux’s gun-foundry 
194, 221, *222 
Leipzig 243 
low pitch 283, 285 
Margrave Karl- Wilhelm 
monument 243 
Meta Romuli necropolis, 

Vatican Hill 39—40 
in Montfaucon 141 
monument, church of St 
Maurice, Vienne 40, 188 
Mortuary temple of 
Mentuhotep, Deir-el-Bahari 
372 

for national monuments 204, 
400 

on Nelson Monument 285 
Neo-Classical use of 180, 181, 
184-5, 413 
Nubian 39, 40 
in paintings 193, **352 
in Pignorii Mensa Isiaca 134 
Piranesi’s designs 155, *156 
on playing-cards 262 
ofPoliphilus 113 
Pyramid of Cheops 135 
pyramid-cemeteries 179 
pyramid-mausolea *57, 151, 
177, 184, 189, *191, 278, 
290, *291, 306-7, *307 
pyramid-obelisks 40, 283 


pyramidal compositions *156, 
*181, 185, 187-8, 243-4, 
282, 285, 296-9, 308, 372, 
377, 408 

pyramidal tombs see under 
tombs 

ramped 146, *147, *179, 184 
Renaissance 112, 119 
Roman 39—40, 41 
St Anne’s churchyard, 
Limehouse, London 151 
Saqqara 378 
and satirical prints 204 
sharply pointed 39 
South Park Cemetery, Calcutta 
151, 186, 192 
in stage-designs for Die 
Zauberflote 250, *254, 255, 
*258, **350 

steep-pitched 39, 40, 122, 

*144, 146, *147, 151, 172, 
*173, 186, 188, 192, *254 
stepped 39, *91, 113, 151, 

159, *160, 187-8, 306 
Stowe, Buckinghamshire 151 
tomb of Caius Cestius, Rome 
(Meta Remi ) 39, 40, *40, 
*127, 184, 193, 292 
truncated 180, 282, 325 
twentieth-century art and 
architecture 394, 395 
Walhalla, near Regensburg 
243-4 

as War Memorial 365 
Washington monument 196—7 
near Zeist 243 

Pyramis Beati Petri obelisk, Rome 
23, 61-2 

Pythagoras, Pythagoreans 135 
Platonism 142 

Quaglio, Giulio III 252—3 
Quaglio, Giuseppe 253 
Quaglio, Simon 256, *256—7 
Quatremere de Quincy, 
Antoine-Chrysostome 181, 
*182, 184, 198 
Quattrocento 85—92 
Queen Anne Revival xx 
Quer, Dr Carlos Saguar see 
Saguar Quer, Dr Carlos 
Quintilian 82 

Quirinal Monument 26, *27, 

57, 243 

Qurna 342, **360—1 

Raccolta di Disegni Originali (Tesi) 
**349 

Racine, Jean 255 
Racine, Wisconsin 391 
Raeside, D. 378 
Rague, J. Francis 317 
railway-bridges 316, 328—9 
railway-stations 246, 273, 373, 
408 
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Rainaldi, Carlo 27n, 244 
Rainaldi, Girolamo 27n 
Raleigh, Sir Walter 135 
ram; SIG 

in Colonna Missal **97 
horns *7, *8, **93 
Rameses II, King of Egypt 28 
temple **356 
Randall, James 223 
Raphael (Raffaello Sanzio) xxiv, 
xxvii, 88, 110, 113, 116, *117, 
120, 123 

Raphael’s Stanze, Vatican 116, 
120, 123 

Rasch, Villa Hiigel designs 340 
Raschdorff, Julius 307 
Raschdorff, Otto 307n 
Rathmullan, Co. Donegal *225 
Rational Congress, Rome 365 
rationalism 136, 141—2 
Rawlinson, George 43 
Rawlinson, Robert *45 
Reading, Berkshire see White- 
Knights 

Reale Accademia Ercolanese de 
Archeologia *209 
Recherches Philosophiques sur les 
Egyptiens et les Chinois (Pauw) 
165 

records 

archaeological 167 
importance of Denon 226 
and paintings of Egyptian 
architecture 341 
Renaissance 82, 83, 84—5, 
112-16, 124, 134 
Recueil (Durand) *209 
Recueil d’Antiquites Egyptiennes 
. . . (Caylus) 154, 159 
Recueil d’ architecture civile (Krafft) 
198, *199 

Recueil de Decorations Interieures 
(Percier and Fontaine) 206, 
*207, 220 
Redemptorists 63 
Reebie Brothers, Chicago 
**363, 375, 377 
Reebie Storage Warehouse, 
Chicago **363, 375-7, 394 
Reformation 73 
Regency period 166, 206, 
264-6; SIG 

furniture 218, 240-1, 348, 
400-1 

Regensburg see Walhalla 
regimental badges 344 
Relation of a Journey, begun . . . 

(Sandy s) 134 
reliefs 

Ariccia *114 
cinema decorations 385 
decoration in bridge design 
274 

on funerary monuments 31, 
*286, 308 


gates 268 
on obelisks *267 
Reebie building, Chicago 
376-7 

see also bas-reliefs 
religion 

Egyptian influence on Western 
civilisation 2, 12, 412 
Egyptian/Nilotic influence in 
Graeco-Roman world 41—2, 
53-4, 58-9, 70-1 
Nilotic influence in Europe 
59-60 

Renaissance interest in Egypt 
91 

see also Egyptian deities; Isiac 
religion 

Renaissance 400 
desire to establish pedigrees 86, 
118 

Egyptian studies 60, *111, 115, 
401-2, 403 

and Hermetic Tradition xxv, 
xxvi, 80-1, 90, 128-32, 136, 
401-2 

impact of Egypt on art and 
architecture xxiv, xxvi, xxvii, 
74, *75, 85-92, 110, 116-28, 
185, 390 

literature on Egyptian 
architecture 81—5, 90, *90, 
91-2, *91 

records and drawings 112—16 
Renard, J.-A. 225 
Reni, Guido 130 
Repository of Arts, Literature, 
Commerce . . . ( Acker mann) 

218, 219, 262, *263 
Rep ton, H. *223 
reservoirs 275 
Residenz, Munich 242 
restaurants 382 

retaining- walls 273, *274, 275, 
328 

Revelation 62, 149 
Revett, Nicholas 172, 196, 206, 
336 

rhinoceros *32, 58 
Rhode Island see Newport 
RHWL (Renton Howard Wood 
& Levin) 395 
Richardson, George 198 
Richelieu, Armandjean du 
Plessis de, Cardinal 137 
Richmond, Duke of 208 
Richmond, Virginia 
Medical College of Virginia 
317 

‘Theater Memorial’ design 306 
Riegl, Alois 389—90 
rings 344, 392; SIG 
Ripey & Tiberi *375 
Ripon, Yorkshire 151 
Riviera Cinema, Manchester 
384 


Robert, Hubert 153, *153, 155, 
407 

Roberts, David xxix, 278, 
278-9, *279, 328, 335, 341, 
**352, 357, 389, 395 
Departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt 278, **352 
Robie House, Oak Park, 
Chicago 340, 408 
Robinson, Peter Frederick 260, 
*261, 312, *313, 376 
Rochester, NY, Mount Hope 
Cemetery 300, 301 
Rococo style xxi, xxvii, 152, 
164, 165, 167, 182-3, 196, 
215, 250 

church designs **106, 131, 

148 

sphinxes 148, 150, *151 
Rogers, Isaiah 300 
Rohmer, Sax 398 
Roma Instaurata (Blondus of 
Forli) 81, 81-2 
Roma Triumphans (Blondus of 
Forli) 82 

Roman art and architecture *35, 
*37, 38, 110-12, *111, *234, 
400 

and Freemasonry 132 
Piranesi’s drawings 155, 172 
Renaissance emulation of 118, 
123 

Roman Carnival 88 
Roman Catholicism 59, 127, 
131, 132, 138, 306, 308, 367 
Roman Cement 296 
Roman deities 20, 58 
Roman Doric Order *169, 184 
Roman Empire 
and Alexandrian cults xxi, 55 
Christianity established in 10, 
58-9, 68 

collapse of xxiii— xxiv 
eclecticism and cultural 
diversity 20, 45, 46, 53-4 
Egypt nominally becomes part 
of xxi, xxii, 30, 60 
Egyptomania xxi, xxiii, 44, 
55-60, 390 

influence of Egyptian religion 
and forms xxi— xxiv, xxiii, 
xxiv, xxvi, 17, 31—3, 36, 41, 
44, 53, *57, 60, 401 
and Isiac religion 12, 16, 21, 
38, 400, 401 
and pyramids 39—40, 41 
Romanesque period 72, 73, 82, 
367 

Romano, Giulio xxiv, 116, 

*117, 119, 120, 123, 168 
Triumph of Scipio 116, 119 
Romantic Classicism 187, 196, 
244, 247-8 

Romantic Neo-Classicism 
xxviii— xxix 
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Romanticism 167, 196, 268—70 
Rome 

Academies 173 

Acqua Felice *76, 77, *77, 126 
Albani Collections 276 
Altemps Museum **96 
annexing of Egypt by (30 BC) 
xxii— xxiii, 10 
Appian Way 85—6, 137 
aqueducts 81, 126, 127 
Aula Isiaca, Palatine Hill xxii, 

30 

Belvedere Gardens 88, 126 
Borghese Gardens 28, 267—8, 
*269, 299, 324 

buildings dedicated to Egyptian 
deities 41, 58, 60 
Caslian hill 66 
Caffe degl’Inglesi, Piazza di 
Spagna 157—9, *158, 217, 
*221, 239, 399 
Campus Martius xxiii, 21, 26, 41 
Capitol 76, 77, *78, *169, 

*215 

Capitoline hill 21 
Capitoline Museum xxiv, 85, 
207, 218, 225-6 
Castel Sant 9 Angelo 40 
Circus Gai et Neronis 23, 61 
Circus Maximus 23, *24, 26 
Egypt subdued by 21, *24, 30 
Egyptian antiquities brought to 
10, 28, 55, 79 

eighteenth-century sculptors in 
283, 284 

Fountain of the Four Rivers, 
Piazza Navona 27, **94, 
137-8, 185, *186 
French Academy xxvii, 139, 
*191 

Gardens of Sallust, Pincio 24, 
26, 55, 136 

and Isis cult 12, 15, 17, 21, 44 
Mausoleum of Augustus 26, 
*27, 88 

Mausoleum of Hadrian 40 
Museo Capitolino 36, 52 
Museo Nazionale 57, *114 
Museo Pio-Clementino 26, 

168 

Museo Vaticano 52, *76, *77 
nineteenth-century sculptors 
in 303 

obelisks in see under obelisks 
Palazzo Borghese *221 
Palazzo del Quirinale 130 
Palazzo Pamphili 136 
Pantheon 26, 28, 75, 76-7, 

*76, **106, 113, 177, 181, 
185n, 255, 401 
Piazza del Campidoglio 77, 
*79, 404 

Piazza del’ Popolo 23, 24, *24, 
*25, 26, **93, 126, *127, 
139, 244 


Piazza del Quirinale 26, *27 
Piazza dell’ Esquilino 26, 126, 
*127 

Piazza della Minerva 28 
Piazza della Rotonda 28, *29 
Piazza di Montecitorio 26, *29 
Piazza di San Giovanni in 
Laterano 23, *25, **93, 126, 
*127 

Piazza di San Pietro 23, 88, 

128 

Piazza di Spagna see Caffe 
degl’Inglesi 

Piazza Navona 27, 44, 137—8, 
185 

Pincio see Gardens of Sallust; 

Viale dell’Obelisco 
Piranesi Egyptianising interior 
xxvii 

Playfair in 182 
Poggio’s descriptions 82—3 
Porta San Paolo *40 
Protestant Cemetery *40 
pyramidal tomb of Caius 
Cestus (Meta Remi ) 39, 40, 
292 

Rationalist Congress 365 
Room of the Lives of the 
Saints, Vatican 86 
San Gregorio Magno church 
242 

San Lorenzo fuori le Mura 
church 75, 126 

San Lorenzo in Lucina church 
75 

San Paolo fuori le Mura 
church 75, 126 
San Pietro basilica 23, 61—2, 

88, **93, 126, 128, 151, 
*152 

San Stefano del Cacco church 
31, 77 

Sant’ Agnese in Agone 27n 
Sant’ Antonio Abbate church 
118 

Santa Maria de’ Miracoli 
church 244 

Santa Maria del Popolo church 
119, 244 

Santa Maria della Navicella 
church 66 

Santa Maria della Pace church 
118 

Santa Maria in Cosmedin 
church 118 

Santa Maria in Monte Santo 
church 244 

Santa Maria in Trastevere 
church 16, 57, *58, 71—2 
Santa Maria Maggiore Basilica 
26, **93, 126, *127 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva 
church 28, 31, 35, *36, *37, 
69, 80, 138-9, *138 
Santi Apostoli church 75, *76 


Santissima Trinita de’ Monti 
23, *27, 126 
Spanish Steps 23, 25 
sphinxes in see under sphinxes 
Tatham in *76, 188, 189, 242 
topographical drawings 92 
Via di Santa Caterina da Siena 
31 

Viale delle Terme 28 
Viale dell’Obelisco, Pincio 28 
Villa Borghese 239, 399 
Villa Caelimontana 28 
see also Isceum Campense 
rose symbol 39, 62, 65, 130, 

252; SIG 

Rosellini, Ippolito 202 
Rosenberg-Orsini, Justine 
Wynne, Countess 231 
Rosenblum, Robert 174—7 
Rosetta 60, 201 
Rosetta Stone 201—2, 321 
rosettes 208, 218 
Rosicrucian Temple, San Jose 394 
Rosicrucianism 133, 402 
‘Rosicrucian Enlightenment’ 
129-30, 132, 402 
Rosicrucian Manifestos 128 
Yates’s study xxv, 129, 129—30, 
402 

Ross, Mai. -Gen. Robert 266, 
*267 

Rossi, Vincenzo di Raffaello de’ 
118 

Rossini, Gioacchino Antonio 399 
Rosso, Giovanni Battista (called 
Rosso Fiorentino) 119, *121, 
123 

rosso antico 56, 194, 195, 215, 

243 

Rostrevor, County Down 266, 
*267 

La Rotonda, Inverigo, near Milan 
246 

Roubiliac, Louis-Fran^ois 188 
Roullet, Anne xxv, 36, 47, 79, 
112 

Rowlandson, Thomas, ‘The 
Antiquary’ 208 
Roxbury, MA, Forest Hills 
Cemetery 300 

Royal Academy of Arts, London 
184, 185, 284, 292, 320, 342, 
390, 396 

Royal Artillery Monument, Hyde 
Park Corner, London 371 
Royal Fine Art Commission 
410 

Royal Institute of British 
Architects (RIBA), Drawings 
Collection 118, 189-92, 270 
Royal Institution, Edinburgh 
(now Royal Scottish Academy) 
243 

Royal Library, Windsor Castle 
292 
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Royal Pavilion, Brighton 
208-15, 234-5, *236, 260 
South-Drawing Room 380 
Royal Theatre, Gripsholm 177 
Rubens, Sir Peter Paul 134 
Rudolf II, Kaiser 129 
Rundbogenstil, Lombardy 336 
The Rural Architect (Gandy) 223 
Ruscelli 133-4 
Rusch, A. xxv 
Russia 
Court 238 
see also St Petersburg 
Ryerson, Martin 301 
Rysbrack, John Michael *152, 
188 

Saarinen, Gottlieb Eliel 372, 

373, 408 

Sabina Augusta (wife of 
Hadrian) 46 

Sablet, Jacob-Henri, Double 
Portrait dans le Cimitiere des 
Protestants a Rome 193 
Sacchet, tomb 302 
Sacy, Baron Antoine-Isaac 
Silvestre de 202 
Sag Harbour (New York), 
Whalers’ church 317 
Saggio apologetico della bellezza 
celeste e devina . . . (Cuomo) 149 
Saguar Quer, Dr Carlos 303—4, 
391 

Said Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt 319 
Saint Aubyn, Sir John, Bart. 263 
St Gallen, Switzerland 82 
St Mungo’s Cathedral, Glasgow 
308 

St Paul’s Cathedral, London 284, 
285, *285, *286, 290 
St Peter’s Benedictine Abbey, 
Salzburg 399 
St Petersburg 
bridges 273, 274 
see also Tsarkoe Selo 
Saint-Beuve, Charles Augustin 
270 

Saint-Non, Jean-Claude 
Richard, Abbe de 174 
Saintyves, P. xxv 
Sais 28, 47, *138 
Isis of 405 
Sai'te period 4 

Sale, Cheshire, Pyramid cinema 
384 

Salon des Artistes Frangais (1914- 
28) 378 

Salt, Henry 217, 262, 317, 318 
Salzburg xxxi, 398, 399 
Samaria, Serapceum 54 
Sammlung Architektonischer 
Entwiirfe (Schinkel) 335 
samovars 238 
San Diego, CA 394 
San Gimignano, La Collegiata 85 


San Jose, CA 394 
San Nazaro 110 
San Pietro basilica, Rome 23, 
61-2, 88, **93, 126, 128, 151, 
*152 

Sandwich, John Montagu, 4 th 
Earl of 146 
Sandys, George 134 
Sangallo, Giuliano da *51, 52, 

82, 85, 113, *114, 137 
Sanmicheli, Michele 188 
Sansovino, Andrea 119 
Santa Maria Nuovo Convent, 
Appian Way 85—6 
Saqqara 5, 140, 144, **354 
catacombs 140 
stepped pyramid 378 
temple complex of King Zoser 
373, 374, 401 
Saracens 70 
Sarapis see Serapis 
sarcophagi; SIG 
Chateau of Anet 122, *122 
entombing Mariette 320 
Guillaume du Bellay, Le Mans 
Cathedral 118-19, 150 
Juvarra’s sketches 166 
lids 31, *180, 187, 189, *191, 
243 

Neo-Classical 174, *176, 178, 
179, *180, 181 
pyramidal mausoleum designs 
56, *57, 307 
relief showing *267 
resting on sphinxes *17, 113, 
118-19, 122, *122, 166 
segmental 174, *175, 184 
segmental-lidded 31, 56, *57, 
189, *191 
of Seti I 217, 262 
see also tombs 
Sardou (dramatist) 344 
satirical prints 204 
Sauvage, Henri 374 
Savary, Claude-Etienne 200 
Saxe, Marechal de, monument in 
Strasbourg 188 
scagliola 55 

Scandinavia 177, 368 
scarab **101, *162, *195, 208, 
*210, 238, 239, 327, 330, 344; 
SIG 

Schadow, Johann Gottfried 243 
Schauspielhaus, Berlin 335, 336, 
*336, 338, *339 
Scheie, Sune 120 
Schikaneder, Emanuel 231, 249, 
250n 

Schinkel, Karl Friedrich xxviii, 
xxix, 8, *9, 180, 184, 187, 

242, 310, 324, 335-6, *336, 
338, *339, 408 
Diorama project **350 
influence 351—2, *336, 338, 
*339, 340, 372, 378, 391 


museum 323, **349—50 
stage-designs for Die Zauberflote 
xxxi, **106-8, 253-5, 256, 
*257, **349-50, 398, 399 
Schirmer, Johann Wilhelm 324 
Schmidt, Max 324 
Schmidt, Richard 301 
Schoenhofen, Peter 301 
Scholer, Friedrich Eugen 373 
Schwarz, Villa Hiigel designs 340 
Schwarzenburg, Prince von 243 
scorpion; SIG 
motif 208, *209, 239, 240 
Scotland 131, 275, 402 
see also under place-names 
Scott, Richard Gilbert 410—11 
scroll-work, Mycensean 4 
sculpture 

allegorical 35, *36, 79 
Ancient Egyptian 2, 17, 91, 
262, 398, 401 
Canova’s figures 283, *284 
eighteenth-century funerary 
monuments 282 
galleries 400 
in gardens 125, 139 
Roman 36, 38, 44, *114 
stepped forms 378 
twentieth-century designs 
394 

Villa Adriana, Tivoli 48—9, 

*50, 125 
see also statues 
Sealy, John 404n 
seated figures 
Amenhotep III **360—1 
in Die Zauberflote stage-designs 
*257 

seats see benches; chairs; 

couches; sofas 
Seaver, Henry 267 
Second World War 337, 390 
secretaires 206, *207, 220 
Seddon, Thomas 342 
segmental forms 5, 31—3, *32, 
*34, *57, *114, *175, *183, 
*209 

see also under arches; ceilings; 
pediments; sarcophagi 
Selva, Giovanni Antonio 
282-3 

Semeonis, Symon see Symon 
Semeonis 

Semitic tradition 56 
Semper, Gottfried 318, 323 
Senmut 8, **94; SIG 
sepulchres 

eighteenth-century designs 
*175, 189, *190 
on playing-cards 262 
pyramids 80, 184 
Serapceum 

Caracalla’s thermae 56—7 
Isceum Campense, Rome 30—1, 
201 
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Ostia 21 
Samaria 54 

Villa Adriana, Tivoli 47—8, *48, 
54, 64 

Serapeion; SIQ 

Alexandria 10—11, 15, 45—6, 
58-9, 61, 65, 68, 234, 246 
Delos 19 

Memphis 38, 76, *76, 319 
Serapis xxi, 10, 14, 15, 16, 31, 
38, 64, 67, 68, 87, *234; SIG 
carvings and statues 36, 56, *58 
cult of xxii— xxiii, 5, 15—16, 17, 
33, 44, 46, 56-7, 70 
temples 30-1, *35, 57 
Serapis-Osiris 15, 41 
A Series of Studies for Domestic 
Furniture and Decoration (Batley) 
343 

Serlio, Sebastiano 112, 119, 

*121, 123 

serpent 16, 17, *32, 39, 58, 133, 
*160, *223, 327, 329; SIG 
in furniture design *234, *236, 
238, 239 
serpentine 208 
Sert, Jose-Marie 373 
Servais, Charles 325—6, **359 
Seth (Typhon) 14, 15, 63, 69, 

70, 149, 250, 411, 412; SIG 
Sethos, histoire ou vie tiree des 
monumens anecdotes . . . 
(Terrasson) 231, 233, 250 
Seti I (or Sethos) 23, 141, 262, 
**360-1 
sarcophagus 217 
temple, Abydos 141 
Seven Wonders of the Ancient 
World 4n, 67; SIG 
Severus, Alexander 58 
Severus, Lucius Septimus, 
Emperor 56 
Sevres 

Manufacture Imperiale 237 
Musee Ceramique 237 
Service Egyptien **102—5, 237, 
399 

sewing-machines, Singer 381 
Sforza, Ascanio 119 
sgraffito decoration, Siena 
Cathedral 81, 89 
Shakespeare, William ii, 171, 

397, 402 

Sharpe, Samuel 321, 325—6 
Shaw, Thomas 144 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe x, 311 
shendyt 49, *50, 52, 54, 407; 

SIG 

Shenstone’s gardens, The 
Leashowes 172 
Sherar, Robert **362 
Sheraton, Thomas 196, 218, 

241, 312 

Sherborne Casde, Dorset 168, 

*169 


ships see packet-boats 
shop-fronts 246, 270, 271, *272, 
*382 

shrines 22, 47 
Christianisation of 66 
Isiac 17, 21, 52, 67, *175 
pylon-shaped *163 
see also cediculce; naos 
Sicard, Father Claude 140 
Siculus see Diodorus Siculus 
Siena 

Cathedral 81, 89, 90 
Libraria Piccolomini 89 
Palazzo Saracini 89 
Sienese Sketch-Book 113 
silos, grain- and cement- 389 
silver, ornamentation **98, 110, 
*111, *240, 243 
Sinai 89-90 

Singer (sewing-machine makers) 
381 

Sirocco 14 

sistrum *7, 13-14, 17, *18, 22, 
39, *160, 196, *197, 402; SIG 
Bast 22 
Cleopatra *7 

Grseco-Roman representations 
13-14, 39 
Isis 17, *18, 56, 67 
Sittingbourne, Kent, SLB 
Foundry 350 

situla (or hydreion) 17, *18, 323 
Siwa xviii 

Sixtus IV, Pope 85, 118 
Sixtus V, Pope (Felice Peretti) 
xviii, 23, 26, **93, 126-8, 

133, 137 

Sketches in Turkey, Syria, and 
Egypt (Wilkie) 342 
Die Sklavenkonigin (The Slave 
Queen) (film) 383 
skyscrapers 395 

SLB Foundry of Sittingbourne, 
Kent 334 

Slodtz, Michelange 188 
Smirke, Richard 221 
Smirke, Sir Robert 221, *221, 
267, *268, 285 
Smith, George 204, 234, 235, 
*236, 246, 312 
smoking-rooms 345 
Smyth, Herbert Weir xx 
Snyers, Arthur 366 
Soane, Sir John 155, 159, 177, 
180, 183n, 184, 217, 220, 221, 
223 

Sir John Soanes Museum, 
London 172n, 184, 278 
Sobre, Jean-Nicolas 189, *191 
Socci, Giovanni 239 
Society of Antiquaries 157n, 201 
Society of Dilettanti 172 
Society of Jesus 132 
Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings 371 


sofas *223, 235, 330, *331 
Soisy-sous-Etoile 198, *199 
Sol (Roman sun-god) 333 
Sommervogel, Carlos xxv 
Song of Songs 62 
Songs of Paulinus 65 
Sophia see Isis-Sophia 
Sothis see Isis-Sothis; SIG 
source-books 

Denon’s work 204—6, *205, 
226, 246-7 

exemplars from Pere-Lachaise 
290 

importance of the Description 
226-30, *228 
late-eighteenth-century 
archaeological approach 196 
mid-eighteenth-century 144, 
198 

Neo-Classicism 193 
South America 304 
South Metropolitan Cemetery, 
London see Norwood 
Cemetery 

South Park Street Cemetery, 
Calcutta 151, 186, 192, 287 
Southey, Robert 220 
Southgate Grove, Middlesex 
(sphinxes) 198 

Southill House, Bedfordshire 
218 
Spain 

funerary architecture 303—4, 
308 

twentieth-century designs 
391-2, 399 

Spalato (Split), mausoleum of 
Diocletian 70 

Spanish Steps, Rome 23, 25 
Spartian 48 

speculators 134-7, 141 
Speer, Albert 8, 310, 391 
Spenser, Edmund 129 
Sphinx (ship) 276 
Sphinx Mystagoga (Kircher) 

135 

sphinxes 2, *19, *32, 55, 61, 79, 
80, 135, 149, 204, 231, 395, 
398, 399, 412; SIG 
Alnwick Castle, 
Northumberland *334 
Anzio bridge 273 
Apis-Altar **98 
Appartamento Borgia, Vatican 
86, *87 

Biddulph Grange 324—5 
Blickling, Norfolk 150 
on Camberwell medallion 405, 
*406 

Chateau of Bourdeilles 122 
Chenonceaux 122, 150 
Chiswick House 150 
Civita Castellana *74 
and ‘Cleopatra’s Needle’ 

333-4, *334 
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Clifton Suspension Bridge 273, 
*274 

Coade Stone 404 
in Colonna Missal **97, 118 
Cosmati xxvi, 71, *74, 75, 76, 
83, 118 

Craven Cottage, Fulham *223 
in doorcases xxvii 
drawing by Stefano della Bella 
137 

Egyptian Hall, Bullocks 
Museum, Piccadilly 260 
in Exposition Universelle 328 
Ferentino Cathedral *74 
flanking entrances 272, *273, 
301, 333, 340, *341 
at Fontainebleau 122, 150 
in Freemasonic designs *234, 
368 

and French Academy xxvii 
on funerary architecture xxvii, 
118-19, *176, 181, *191, 
284, *286, 295, 307-8, 308 
in furniture design 220, 235, 
241, 241-2, *241 
in gardens 150, *151, 184 
on gate-piers 244 
and Great Egyptian Gun 242, 
*242 

Great Sphinx, Gizeh *144, 
*147 

Haus zum Cavazzen , Lindau- 
am-Bodensee 148 
in Hellenic designs 3 
in Hopes house 208, *216, 

404 

from Isceum Campense 36 
Juvarra’s sketches 166 
mausoleum of Diocletian, 
Spalato 70 

on modern gilded pyramid 394 
on Monbijou bridge 243 
Montfaucon 141 
in Museo Civico, Viterbo 75 
ornament for interiors 122, 
*183, 206, *223, 393 
ornament on porcelain 238 
Palazzo Saracini, Siena 89 
Piazza del Popolo, Rome 23, 
*24, 244 

in Pignorii Mensa Isiaca 134 
in Piranesis designs 155, *158, 
159, *160, *162, *163, *164 
Place de la Concorde, Paris 
244, *245 
Reebie’s logo 376 
on rings 344 
Rococo 148, 150, *151 
in Roman context xxii, 75, 
123, 165, 168, *169 
in Roman designs 3, *36, 150 
Royal Institution, Edinburgh 
243 

Sala dei Papiri, Vatican 168, 
*169 


San Giovanni in Laterano 
basilica, Rome 73, *74 
San Paolo fuori le Mura 
church, Rome 75 
Sant’ Antonio Abbate church, 
Rome 118 

and satirical prints 204 
Schloss Belvedere, Vienna 148 
Serapeion, Memphis 38 
Siena Cathedral 89 
Southgate Grove, Middlesex 
198 

Steinhofel Park, Berlin 243 
Stift Altenburg monastery 150 
Sydney sewerage system 328, 
*329 

Syon House 196 
Temple of Bacchus, Pompeii 
33, *34 

Veitshochheim 150, *151 
Versailles 139, 150 
Villa Adriana, Tivoli 48, 115 
on wall-paintings 17, 33, 89 
on Wedgwood ornaments 194, 
195 

winged 241, 241—2, *254 
wingless 83 

in Die Zauberflote stage-designs 
253, 255, 256, *259, **108 
spina 22, 23, *156; SIG 
Split see Spalato 
Staatsbibliothek, Berlin xxiv 
Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart *176, 
393-4, 408 

Stadtische Kunstsammlungen, 
Lindau-am-Bodensee 148 
Stafford, George Granville 
Leveson-Gower, 2 nd Marquis of 
(& 1 st Duke of Sutherland) 

292, *293 

stage-designs 112, 225, 399 
Aida 319-20, 399 
ballet 373 

eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century xxv— xxvi, 
166, 174, 189, *190, 204, 
232-3 
Spanish 391 

Die Zauberflote xxix, xxxi, 
**106-8, 250-6, *251, 
*256-9, **349-50, 378, 382, 
393, *393, 399 
staircases 372 

Stalinism, Eastern Europe 266 
Stamford, Lincolnshire 
church of St Martin 187—8 
St John’s Church 308 
Stamford Institution Building 
316 

Stanza della Segnatura, Vatican 116 
Stanza delVlncendio di Borgo, 
Vatican 116, *117, 168 
Stapleford, Leicestershire, church 
of St Mary Magdalen *152, 188 
Starck, Philippe 395 


stars **106, 130, *131, 148-9, 
166, 255, 263; SIG 
‘Masonic canopy’ 327 
see also Piranesian stars 
state-chairs 242 
Statham, Henry Heathcote 4 
statues xxiv, 60, 135, 321 
Antinoiis 41, 49—52, *50, 56, 
**99, 159, 168, *169, 208, 
*209, 225-6, *227 
Anubis 41, **96 
Artemis/Diana xxiv, 20, *21, 
49, 125-6, *125 
at Serapeion, Memphis 38 
in gardens 55, 125—6 
Greek 13-14, 17 
Hope’s displays of 217 
in Isceum Campense 36 
Isis 17-18, *18, *19, 36, 41, 
44, 49, 58, 66, *212, *234, 
260 

of Kleber 198 
Osiris 58, 260 
in stage-designs for Die 
Zauberflote **108 
Virgin Mary *72, 73 
see also sculpture; telamones 
statuettes 39, 159, 194, 208, 360 
Steinhausen, Wallfahrtskirche 148 
Steinhofel Park, Berlin 243 
stelae; SIG 

Beacon of Progress, World Fair 
361 

Carian grave 5, *6 
Coptic 66 
Stella Maris 62, 148 
stencil-patterns 396 
stepped forms 208, *211, *256, 
*257, *258, 260, **108; SIG 
Art Deco xxx, 378, 382, *382, 
387 

Sterne, Laurence 403 
Stevenson, Alan 275, *275 
Stevenson, Robert Louis Balfour 
347 

Stewart, John K. 301 
Stewart, Thomas S. 317 
Stift Altenburg monastery 150 
Der Stil in den Technischen und 
Tektonischen Kiinsten (Semper) 
323 

Stile Liberty 348 
Stillorgan, Co. Dublin 185—6, 
*186 

Stirling, James *176, 393—4, 408 
Stockholm 

cemetery outside northern 
gates 299 

Gustav Adolf Square *176, 
*178 

Nationalmuseum 174 
Royal Palace 177 
Stockton, CA 375 
Stoke Newington see Abney 
Park Cemetery 
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Stone, Edward Albert 384—5 
stools 330, *331, 343 
Stourhead, Wiltshire 218 
Stowe, Buckinghamshire 
Egyptian Hall 220 
gardens 172 

Temple of British Worthies 151 
Strabo 2, 47, 60 
Strand Palace Hotel, London 
382, *382, 385 
Strasbourg 

church of St Thomas 
(monument to Marechal de 
Saxe) 188 
Place Kleber 198 
Rue du General-Rapp 364 
Strathbungo, Glasgow, Moray 
Place 335, 336, *336 
Stratton Park, Hampshire 220 
Strauss, Richard 2n, 373 
Strawberry Hill Gothick 164 
Streatham, London, Astoria 
cinema 384—5 
street-furniture 243 
Strickland, William 300, 316, 

317 

strigillation *286 

Stripped Classicism 8, 187, 310 

Stuart, James ‘Athenian’ 172, 

196, 206, 336 

The Study for a Dining-Room 
(Batley) 343 

Stiller, Friedrich August 324, 
**358 
Stuttgart 

Hauptbahnhof 373 
Staatsgalerie *176, 393-4, 

408 

style egyptien polychrome 345 
style Louis Seize 197 
Sublime xxviii, 154—5, 155, 167, 
172, *175, 182, 187, 220, 317, 
370, 412; SIG 
‘Commercial’ 395 
drawings and paintings 270, 

278 

philosophy 89, 167, 187, 220 
and proposal for Kensal Green 
pyramid 290 

stage-designs for Die Zaubeflote 
253-5 
Sudan 39 

Suez Canal 200, 319, 333 
Sulla 21 

Sullivan, Louis Henri 301 
sun; SIG 

and obelisks 22, 23, *24, 138, 
139 

sun-discs xxii, 5, *6, 133, *195, 
279; SIG 

sundials 22, 26, 402 
Supreme Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of Freemasons of 
Scotland 348, **362 
Surrealism 344, 408—9 


surtout, Service Egyptien **102, 
237, *238 

suspension bridges 273, 274, 
*274, 328 

Sutherland, 1 st Duke of see 
Stafford, George Granville 
Leveson-Gower, 2 nd Marquis of 
swallow symbol 149; SIG 
Swebach-Desfontaines, Jacques- 
Franf ois Joseph 237 
Sweden 151, 174, 368, 408 
see also Stockholm 
Sydenham, Kent see Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, Kent 
Sydney, Australia 
sewerage system 328, *329 
synagogue 316 
Syene, temple at *9 
Symhola Aurece Mensce Duodecim 
Nationum (Maier) 129 
Symholische Weisheit der Agypter 
(Bremer) 233 
Symbolism 14, 371, 407 
late-nineteenth-century 344 
obelisks 133, 138, 139 
Renaissance 123 
Symholiste 344 
Symon Semeonis 60—1 
synagogues 243, 316-17, 398, 
398-9 

Syon House, Isleworth, 
Middlesex 196 
Syria 319, 342 
deities 58 

table-services, Borghese 238 
tables 189-92, *192, *212, 

*217, 218, 238-9, 374 
Tabula Bembina see Mensa Isiaca 
Tait, Thomas Smith 378, 379 
Taleban 54 
Talmud 89 
Tanis 

Edict of Canopus at 318 
Royal tombs 319 
tapestries, Chateau of 
Bourdeilles 122 
Tarot cards 112 
Tarsus 67 

Tasmania, synagogues 316 
Tatham, Charles Heathcote 
188-92, 196, 218, 220, 223, 
242, 404 

‘Collection of Manuscript 
Drawings from Various 
Antiques and other Models 
. . .’ 189-92, *190-2 
‘A Design for an Egyptian 
Temple proposed to be used 
as a Greenhouse’ 192, 221, 
*222 

drawings of lions and sphinxes 
*76, *78, 404 
‘Egyptian Sepulchre’ 189, 

*190 


‘Egyptian Temple dedicated to 
the God Anubis’ 189, *190 
‘French chimney-piece’ 189, 
*190 

mausoleum at Trentham, 
Staffordshire 292, *293 
Monument projete pour le centre 
de la place des Victoires, a Paris 
189, *191 

National Naval Monument 
proposal 292 

pyramidal mausoleum 189, 

*191 

‘Table executed for the Earl of 
Carlisle’ 189-92, *192 
Tatham, Thomas (cabinet- 
maker) 189 
Taylor, Bayard 109 
Taylor, Elizabeth xxx, 392 
Taylor, Rene xxv, 132 
teapots 195 

The Technology Review 361 
Tecton 408 
Tel-el-Amarna 350 
telamones 120n, *141, 282; SIG 
Antinoiis see under Antinoiis 
in Colonna Missal **97 
corner- 239 

in French Renaissance interiors 

122 

on memorials 295, 302 
Palazzo Saracini, Siena 89 
by Piranesi *158, *161 
terms acting as 120, 172, *173 
in Vatican 116 

Villa Adriana, Tivoli xxiv, 48, 
50, *51, 56, 85, **97, 112, 
113, *114, 115, 116, *117, 
118, 120, *121, 153, *153, 
*158, *161, 179, *180, 252 
Tempio design (Martelli) 246 
Temple Mills, Marshall Street, 
Leeds 278-80, *279 
Temple of Sorrow, 392 
temples 2, 72; SIG 
at Alexandria (temple of 
Serapis/Osiris) 10 
of Ashmunein 300 
‘Aztec’ 378 

of Bacchus, Pompeii 33, *34 
Castle Howard, Yorkshire 185 
centrepiece as 239—40 
and Chapter Room, 

Edinburgh 348, **362 
closing and destruction of 22, 
59 

dedicated to Anubis 189, *190 
Dendera **102-3, *205, 221, 
230, 244, 260, 317, 325, 375, 
387 

Dendur 326 

Edfu 6, **102, *229, *238, 
343, **360-1, 372, 375, 388, 
401 

Elephantine 8, *9, 198, 336 
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Ephesus 4, 67 
Esna 226, *229 
in Exposition Universelle (1900) 
328, 345 
form of 335, 412 
Freemasonic 366—7, 398 
fronts *387 
funerary 153 
garden- 184 

garden-room at Valan^ay 225 
Greek 318 

Greek Doric 177, 184, 186—7, 
*233 

Gustav Adolf Square, 
Stockholm *176, *178 
of Hatshepsut and Thutmosis 
III, Medinet Habu 372 
Ionic prostyle tetrastyle 33, *34 
Isiac xxiv, 12, 19, 22, 30, 33, 
*35, *45, 52, 54, 67, *175 
Jerusalem (Temple of 
Solomon) 61, 131, 132, 146, 
231, *232, *233, 255, 337, 
367 

Karnak 299, 321, **355 
of King Zoser, Saqqara 373, 
374, 401 

Kom Ombo 6, *8, 140 
Londinium 12 

looting of Roman buildings 71 
Mortuary Temple of 
Mentuhotep, Deir-el-Bahari 
372 

Mortuary Temple of Queen 
Hatshepsut, Dei'r-el-Bahari 8, 
**94, 336-7, 371-2, 373, 

408 

and National War Memorial 
(proposed) *369, 370 
Nubian 39, 326 
Ostia (Temple of Demeter-Isis) 
35, *35 
Paestum 177 
Petra (temple of Isis) 54 
Phike 5, 19, 30, **100, 325, 
328, **360-1 
on playing-cards 263 
Pompeii 33, *34 
propykea of 312 
Ptolemaic design of memorial 
309 

pylons *32, 208 
pyramidal 166, 184 
at Queen’s Park church, 
Glasgow 337 
Qurna **360—1 
of Rameses II at Thebes 
**356 

Rome (temple of Minerva) 

80 

Rosicrucian 394 
Serapeion 15 

Serapeion, Delos (temple of Isis) 
19 

to Serapis 30, *35, 57 


in stage-designs for Die 
Zauberflote 253, *254, 255, 
*257, *258 
Syene *9 

Tatham’s drawings 189, *190, 
192, *222 

Temple of British Worthies, 
Stowe 151 

Temple of Wisdom *219 
Tiber island (temple of 
yEsculapius) 29 
The Ten Commandments (films, 
1923 and 1956) 382-3, 392, 
394 

Tentyris see Dendera 
terminal figures 196, 208, 220, 
348 

terms 123, 220, 253, *264; 

SIG 

Terra Cotta and Ceramic 
Company 375—6 
Terrage, Baron Rene-Edouard 
Devilliers du 230 
Terrasson, Abbe Jean 231, 233, 
250 

Terre Cabade Cemetery, 
Toulouse 301 

Tesi, Mauro 189, *190, 233, 
**349 

Camera Sepolcrali Egiziana 167 
testicles, necklaces of 20, *21, 

64, 125, *254 
Tetrarchy 58 

Thais (Massenet opera) 382 
Thales of Miletus 3 
Thames, River 333 
Thamos, Konig in Agypten 
(Gebler) 231, 250 
Thamos, Konig in Agypten 
(Mozart) 231—2, 233 
‘Theater Memorial’ design, 
Richmond, VA 306 
theatre 

performances 344, 382 
see also stage-designs 
Theatre Feydeau 197 
theatres 177, 345, 374 
Thebes *32, 86, 140, 215, 

**358 

bell-capital **356 
exemplars *209, *215, 221, 
299, 330, *332, 342, 

**360-1 

stool from (in British Museum) 
343 

temple of Rameses II **356 
Theocritus 119 
Theodoric, King of the Goths 
79 

Theodosius I, Emperor 10, 59, 

65, 67 

Theophile Gautier (packet-boat) 
377 

thermae 123 

of Caracalla 16, 56—7, *58 


Thesaurus Hieroglyphicorum 
(Hohenburg) 112, 115, 135-6 
Thevenot, Jean de 140, 148 
Thiele, C.F. **106-8, 

**349-50 

Thompson, George 328 
Thomson, Alexander ‘Greek’ 8, 
*9, 270, 310, 317, 334-40, 
*336, *338-40, 378-8, 408 
Thoth 69, *76, 110; SIG 
Thoth-Hermes 49, 80—1, 132 
A Thousand Miles Up the Nile 
(Edwards) 319 

Thrasyllus, Choragic Monument 
of *9, 336, *336, 337, 339, 
*339, 408 
Thumb, Peter 149 
Thurnham, Lancashire, Gillow 
mausoleum, Roman Catholic 
Cemetery 292—5, *294 
Thutmosis III 372 
Tiber island, temple of 
Aisculapius 29 
Tiber River 126 
statues representing 35, 79 
Tiberius, Emperor 5, 6, *8, 30, 
55 

Tibullus, Albius vi, 171, 249, 
397, 413, 533 

Tibur (ancient name for Tivoli) 
124, 125 
ties 392 

Tietz, Ferdinand 150 
Tiffany, shops 344 
tiger-skin *223 
tiles, ceramic 387—8 
The Times 370 
Tischbein, Johann Heinrich 
Wilhelm 189 
Titian, monument to 283 
Titus, Emperor 30, 33, 44, 402 
Tivoli 189 

gardens of Villa d’Este 124—6, 
*125, 137 

see also Villa Adriana (Hadrian’s 
Villa), Tivoli 
Todt, Fritz 373 
tombs xxvii, 2, 140, 301; SIG 
at Beni-Hasan 3 
Bois de Tombeaux, Parc 
Monceau, Paris 172, *173, 184 
Caius Cestius ( Meta Remi ) 39, 
40, *40 

Diane de Poitiers 122, *122 
Freemasons 367 
Gaspard Monge 288, *289 
house- 288, 290, *291, 292, 
*293, 295, 301, 302 
at Kensal Green Cemetery, 
London 290, 295, *296 
Lord Nelson 285 
mastaba 244, 301 
Moricet family 290 
Pere-Lachaise cemetery, Paris 
302 
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on playing-cards 263 
pylon- 295, 301 
pyramidal 39, 40, 56, 72, 
151-2, *152, 187-8, 283 
Renaissance 118, 119 
rock-cut 3, 56, *57, 344 
at San Pietro basilica, Rome 
151, *152 
Seti I 262 
at Tanis 319 
tower- 39, 73 
vandalism of 83 
in Via Appia Antica 38, *114 
see also sarcophagi 
‘Tombs’ Prison, New York 317 
tombstones, sediculated 17 
Topography of Brighton (Attree) 
235 

torcheres 208, 241 
torches, inverted *267 
torus-moulding see under 
moulding 

Toteninsel theme xxx, 344 
Toulouse, Terre Cabade 
Cemetery 301 

Touro Cemetery, Newport, RI 
300 
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Tuscher, Marcus 144—6 
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